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INTRODUCTOK Y. 
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I m 


HERE are limes when, |H-r- 
ha|<s with a few minutes 
to .'jiare, <»r maybe weary, 
a lover of reading -s;iys to 
himself, “I want u book;” 
and he feels that he ix'<iuires 
a volume upon which he can lay 
his hand, and without trouble or 
research, open it anywla-re, sure 
f finding something into whicli, 
without preface or intro<lucti<»n. he 
can [diinge at once, llis want i.> 
a work, ni»t by any particular writer, 
but one in wliicli he can meet \^ith 
home of the best .viyings of the best 
aiithoro ; of llioiC who tan paint the pas¬ 
sions of the human breast in piosc or verse, 
and of those who can, by a few touches (»f 
Y the pen, descriptively place a glowitjg scene 
heforc the rentier’s eyes ; of the histt.rian 
and the humourist; of all, in short, of those 
whose WTitings bear the hall-mark of itttrinsic 
merit, etampctj hy the great jury of the read¬ 
ing world. Such a work as this will he placed 
Vwforo the reader; a treasurj', in fact, of pieces 
fiiiitablo for reading in j)ubUe, in private, on the 
platform, or in the e.asy chair; in silent com¬ 
muning with the author’s thouglits, or to a listening 
circle at tlic fireside. 

In these days of multiplicity of jiublications, I 
and case of communication with goodly librarie.s, ' 
there Bhould be no difficulty in at once finding 
soniethiDg to interest a public or private reader, 


' or one who solely seek' instruction or amusement 
hut. eveu with an infinity of books ar*)uiid, th*. 
wouhl-be reader finds no little <litfieuky in selecting 
^ a short comprcliensive extract, one that combines 
the qualitiesof beginnijigand ending well, explain- 
I Mig itself, being free from erroi-s of had taste, and. 
I above all. riveting tlie attention from lli-st to la.^t. 
I Here, then, will by found wliat is justly looked 
uiKin as the very essence of »*iu best writers, in 
seleetinns suitable for a few minutes' ixanlitig', with 
tlieir sliorter pie<’esg:itliered Jr»iju divers works, an<l 
linked together as a eompiehensive whole. Well- 
kiKiwn .sketclic' that have hcciaue c!a.ssi<‘, and are 
as mucii favouretl as (Uir guorl old smigs, are in- 
tro<lu(’ed : but. in addition, pages linve been taki ii 
from autlu*rs far le.ss read, but wlmse woiks it is 
I believed will be fi*un<l to posse.s.s the i|Uulities so 
, uc'ce.ssary here. Ti-.in.'lations from some of the 
best (‘ontiiieiital writers will be found si>le by side 
with the emanations from the miiulsof lliat .\ngh'- 
Saxon race across the .\tlantie, who.sc writing' 
need no translation ; for the touchstone apjilied 
is to prove wliether the extract he of geiiuiiic in¬ 
terest, and if so, its place will be within these i>ages. 

A reasonable balance ha.sbecn preserved between 
pro.se and verse, the luimorous, the patheti*-, and 
those thrilling descriptive scenes in which so imuiy 
of our writers excel. For the Editor's aim has 
been to produce such a work as will suti.sfy the 
most exacting. Whether to entertain others i>r 
for private reading, hero is ample store—a l>ook 
tliat will be always welcome, and reluctantlj 
laid down. 
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GLEANINGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. 


MY CHILD-WIFE.* 



OMETIMES, of an evening, when I was 
at liome an.l at work—for I wrote a 
' good <leul now, and was l)eginning in 
a .small way to be known as a writer 
—I wunhl lay down my pen, and 
watch niy chihl-wife trying to be good. 
First of all. .she would bring out the 
iminensc account-book, and lay it down 
\ipon the table, with a dee|» sigh. Tlien .she wotdd 
open it at the place where .Tip had made it 
illegilde last night, and call Jip up to look at 
his misdeeds. This would occasion adiversiou in 
dip's favour, and some inking of his nose, perhaps, 
as a iicnalty. Then she would tell Jip to lie down 
on the table instantly, “like a Hon ’—which was 
one of his tricks, though I cajinot say the likeness 
was .striking — and, if he were in an obedient 
luunour, he would obey. Then .she would take up 
a pen, ami begiti to write, and find a liair in it. 
Then she would take up another pen, and begin to 
write, and find that it spluttered. Then slic wo\ild 
take u)) another pen, an4l begin to write, ami say 
in a low voice, “ Oh, it’s a talking pen, and will 
disturb Do.uly !" And then she would give it up ‘ 
as a ba<l job, and put the account book away, after 
pretemling to crush the lion with it. 

Or, if she were in a very sedate and serious state 
of mind, she would sit down with the tablcU, and 
a little basket of bills and other documents, which 
looked more like curl-papers than anything else, ' 
and endeavour to get some result out of them. 
After severely comparing one with another, and 
making entries on the tablets, and blotting them 
out, and counting all the fingers of her left hand 
over and over again, backwards and forwards, she 
would be so vexeil and discouraged, and would 
look so unhappy, that it gave me pain to see her 
bright face clouded—and for me !—and I would go 
softly to her and say : 

“ What’s the matter, Dora V' 

Dora would look up hopelessly, and reply, “ Tliey 
won’t come right They make my head ache so. 
And they won’t do anything I want!” 

Then I would .say, “Now, let us try together. 
Let me show you, Dora.” 

TIjcn I would commence a practical demon¬ 
stration, to wliich Dora would pay profound atten¬ 
tion, perhaps for five minutes ; when she would 
begin to be dreadfully tired, and would lighten the 
subject by curling my hair, or trying the effect of 
my face with my shirt-collar turned down. If I 
tacitly checked this playfulness, and persisted, 
she would look so scared and disconsolate, as 
ehe became more and more bewildered, that the 


fFrom •• D.ivid Coj'i)crficM.'’ By CdabI-ts Dickens.] 

remembrance of her natural gaiety when I first 
strayed into her jiath, and of her being my child- 
wife, would come reproachfully upon me ; and I 
would lay the pencil down, and call for the guitai. 


***••••• 

When the debates were heavy—I mean a.s to 
length, not quality, for in the last respect they 
were not often otherwise—and I went home late, 
Dora would never rest whei\ she heard my foot- 
step.s, but would always come down .staire to meet 
me. When my evenings were unoccupied by the 
pursuit for which I had qualified myself with so 
much pains, and I wixs engaged in writing at home, 
she would sit quietly near me, however late the 
hour, and be so mute, that 1 would often think she 
had dropped asleep. But generally, when I mised 
my head, I saw her blue eyes looking at me with 
the quiet attention of which I have already 
.si»oken. 

“Oh, what a weary boy !” said Dora one night, 
when I met her eyes as I wa.s shutting up my 
desk. 

“What a weary girl !” said I. “That’s more to 
the pun>ose. You must go to bed another time, 
my love. It’s far too late fur you.” 

“ No, don’t send me to bed !” pleaded Dora, 
coming to my side. “ Pray don’t do that! ” 

“ Dora ! ” 

To my amazement she was sobbing on my 
neck. 

" Not well, my dear; not happy !” 

“ Yes ! quite well, and very happy !” said Dora, 

“ But say you’ll let me stop and see you write.” 

“ Why, what a sight for such bright eyes at mid¬ 
night !” I replied. 

“Arc they bright, thought” returned Dora, 
laughing. “ I’m so glad they’re bright” 

“ Little Vanity ! ” said I. 

But it was not vanity; it was only harmless 
delight in my admiration. I knew that very well, 
before she told me so. 

“ If you think them pretty, say I may always 
stop, and see you w’rite! ” said Dora. “ Do you 
think them pretty 1” 

“ Very pretty.” 

“ Tlien let me always stop and see you write.” 

“ I am afraid tliat won’t improve their bright¬ 
ness, Dora.” 

“ Yes it will! Because, you clever boy, you’ll 
not forget me then, while you are full of silent 
fancies. Will you mind it, if I say something 
very, very silly 1—more than usuaU” inquired 
Dora, peeping over my shoulder into my face. 

“ What wonderful thing is that) ” said L 


.* By permifidon ol Uessn. Chapnan and Hall (Limited). 
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“ Please let me hold the pens,” said Dora. “ I 
want to have .something to do with all those many 
liours when you are so iiulnstrious. May I hold 
the pens 1” 

The remembrance of her jn'etty joy when I s;iid 

Ves,” brings tears into my eyes. The next time I 
»at clown to write, and regularly aftenvards, she 
sat in her old place, with a siwre bundle of pens at 
her side. Her triumph in this connectioji with 
iny work, and her delight when I wanted a new 
pen—which I very often feigned to do—suggested 
to me a new way of ple;i.sing my child-wife. I 
occasionally made a pretence of wanting a page or 
two of manuscript copied. Then Dora w^is in her 
glor)'. The preparations she niade for thi.s great 
Work, the aprons she put on, the bibs she borrowed 
from the kitchen to keep off the ink, the time she 
took, the innumerable stoi>|>agcs she made to have 
a liuigh with dip as if he undei-stood it all, her 
conviction that her work was incomplete unless 
she signed her name at the end, and the way in 
which she would bring it tome, like a school-copy, 
and then, when I praised it, cla.sp me round the 
neck, are touching rccollection.s to me, simple a.s 
they might appear to other men. 

She took possession of the keys soon after this, 
and went jingling about the house with the whole 
bunch in a little ba.sket, tied to her slender waist 
I seldom found that the jilaces to which they 
belonged were locked, or that they were of any 
use cxa*pt as a plaything for dip-but Dora Wiis 
plea.sed, and that plejtsed me. She was cpiite 
siitistied tljat a good deal was effected hy tills 
make-lxilief of house-keeping; and wa.s as merry 
as if we had lieen keeping a bahy-liouse for a 
joke. 

• ••••••• 

All else grows dim, and fades away. I am again 
with Dora in our cottage. I do not know how 
long slic has been ilL I am so used to it in feeling, 
that I cannot count tlic time. It is not really long, 
in weeks or months; hut in my usage and cx- 
IKrienco, it is a wear)’, weary while. 

TJiey have left off telling me to “wait a few 
days more.” I liave begun to fear, remotely, that 
the day may never shine when I shall sec my child- 
wife running in the sunlight with lier old friend 
dip. 

He is, as it were, suddenly grown very old. It 
may bo that ho misses in his mistress something 
that enlivened him and made him youuger; but 
he mopes, and his sight is weak, and his limbs are 
feeble, and my aunt is sorry that he objects to her 
no more, but creeps near her os he lies on Pora's 
. bed—she sitting at the bedside—and mildly licks 
her liand. 

Dora lies smiling on us, and is beautiful, and 
utters no hasty or complaining word. She says 
that we are very good to her; that her dear old 


1 careful boy is tiring liiniself ()ut, she knows ; that 
iny aunt lias no sleep, yet is always wakeful, active, 
and kind Sometimes the little hird-like ladies 
come to see her; and then we talk alxiut our 
we<lding-day, and all that happy time. 

What a strange rest and j»ause in my life there 
seems to he—and in all life, within iloors anti 
without—when I sit in tiie tpiiet, shaded, orderly 
room, with the blue eyes of my child-wife turned 
towards me, and her little fingers twining round 
my hand 1 Many and many an liour 1 sit thus ; 
hut, of all those times, three times come the 
freshest on my mind. 

It is morning; and Dor.i, made so trim by my 
aunts hands, shows me how her juetty hair u-iil 
curl U]>on the pillow yet, and how long aiul bright 
it is, and how she likes to have it loosely gathered 
in tliat net she wears. 

“Not that 1 am vain of it, now, you moeding 
hoy,” she says, when I smile; “ but because you 
used to siiy you thought it .so beautiful; and 
becau.se, when I first began to think about you, I 
used to peep in the gla&s, and wonder whether 
you would like very much to have a lock of it. 
Oh, what a foolish fellow you were, Doady, when 
I gave you one !” 

“ That was on the day when you were painting 
the flowers I had given you, Dora, and when I 
told you how much in love I was.” 

“Ah !” but I didn't like to tell //<>»,” says Doni, 

then, how 1 had cried over them, hecanso I 
believed you really liked mo ! When I can run 
about again as I used to do, Doady, let us go and 
see tho.se places where we were such a silly couple, 
sliall we 1 And take some of the old walks ? And 
not forget poor papa 1” 

“Yes, we will, an<l have some happy days. So 
you must make haste to get well, iny dear.” 

“ Oh, I shall .soon do tliat I I am .so much better, 
you don't know !” 

It is evening; and I sit in the same chair, by 
the same bc<l, with the .same face turned towards 
me. We have been silent, and there is a smile 
ujion her face. I have cca.sed to carry niy light 
burden up and down stairs now. She lic.s hero all 
the day. 

“ Doady !” 

“My dear Dora !” 

“ You won’t think what I am going to say, un¬ 
reasonable, after what you tolil me, such a little 
^Yhile ago, of Mr. Wickficld's not being well ? I 
\vant to SCO Agnes. Very mucli I want to see 
her.” 

“ I will write to her, my dear.” 

“Will you?” 

“Directly.” 

“ What a good, kind boy ] Doady, take roe on 


(JLKANlNCiS FllOM 


your ;irin. Iiulccfl. iny itnot a wliiin. Its 
not a foolivli fain y I want, very imi« li inched, to 
see ]iei'. " 

'■ 1 am rertain of it, I leave only to tell her so. 
and .she is ■■iiie to cotiie." 

“ You are very lonely when you ;;o down stairs 
now I Dora w liisjcers. with her arm alioiit my ncek. 

“ How ean I he (ctherwise, my own love-, when I 
see yoiii em|ity ehair !" 

“ My empty ehair !' She clings to me for :i 
little while in sihme-e. “And you really miss me*. 


rulTDAR AUTIUtHS, 


“I won’t, if I can hel[c it, Doady. Dut I am 
' very hap|»y ; though my dear boy is so lonely by 
hiniself, before his c hild-wife's empty chair !” 

It is ni.uht ; and I am with her still. Apnes lias 
arrived ; has been amon<; us for a whole day and 
I an evening. She, my aunt, and I, have sat with 
Dora since the luorninj;, all together. We have 
not talked much, but Dora has been perfectly con¬ 
tented and cheerful. Wc are now alone. 

Do 1 know now that my child-wife will soon 



CUILI>-«VIFK (OlMMd hj IrtXKliil.J 


J >oady 1” looking u)>, and brightly smiling. “ Even 
I'oor. giddy, stu|iid me (’ 

“ .My heart, who is there upon earth that I could 
iir.sv so much 1” 

“()h,husband ! I am so glad, yet so sorry!" 
crccjcingrlo.sei- to me, and folding me in both lior 
arms. She laughs and sohs, and then is cpiict and 
quite happy. 

“Quito!” she says. “Only give Agnes my d&ir 
love, and tell her that 1 want very, very imicli to 
see her ; and I have nothing left tovvish for.” 

“ E.vccpt to get well again, Dora.” 

‘•Ah, Doady I Sometimes I think—you know 
I always was a silly little thing !—that that will 
never he I” 

“ Don’t say so, Dora ! Dearest love, don’t tliink 
.so!” 


I leave me ? They have told me so; they liave told 
I mo nothing new to my thoughts; but I am far 
from sure that I liave taken that truth to licart 
I cannot master it. 1 have withdrawn by myself 
many limes to-day to weep. I have remembered 
Who wept for a parting between the living and the 
dead. I have bethought me of all that gracious 
and compassionate histoiy. I have tried to resign 
myself and to console myself ; and that, I hope, I 
may have done imperfectly; but what I canuot 
firmly settle in my mind is, that the end will 
absolutely come. I hold her hand in mine, I hold 
her heart in mine, I sec her love for me, alive in 
all its strength. I cannot shut out a pale lingering 
shadow of belief that she will be spared. 

“I am going to speak to you, Doady. I am 
going to say something I have often thought of 
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saying lately. You won't inindl” with a gentle | 
100 

“Mind, my darling r 

“ Because I don’t know what you will think, or 
what you may have thought sometimes. Perhaps 
you have often thought the siime. Doady, dear, I 
am afraid I was too young.” ^ 

I lay my face upon the pillow hy her, and 
she looks into my eyes and speaks very softly, j 
Gradually, as she goes on, I feel, with a stricken 
lieart, that she is speaking of herself as past ' 

“ I am afraid, dear, I was too young. I don't 
mean in years only, but in experiencc,and thoughts, 
and everything. 1 was such a silly little creature ! 

I am afraid it would have been better if wc had 
only loved each other as a boy and girl and for¬ 
gotten it. I have begun to think I was not fit to 
be a wife.” 

1 try to stay my tears and to reply, “Oh, Dora, 
love, as fit as I to be a husband !” 

“ I don’t know,” with the old shake of her curbs. 
“Perhaiw!” But if I had been more fit to be 
married, I might liavc made you more so, too. 
Besides, you are very clever, and I never was.” 

“ We have been very happy, my sweet Dora.” 

“ I was very happy, very. But, as years went on, 
my dear boy would have wearied of his child-wife. 
She would have been less and Ic-ss a companion for 
him. He would have been more and more sensible 
of what was wanting in his home. Shcwouldnt 
have improved. It is better a.s it is.” 

“ Oh, Dora, dearest, dearest, do not speak to 
me so. Every word seems a reproach !” 

“No, not a syllable !" she answers, kissing me. 
“Oh, my dear, you never deserved it, and I loved 
you far too well to say a reproachful word to you 
in earnest—it was all the merit I had except being 
pi-(jtty_or you thought me so. Ls it lonely down 
stairs, Doady)” 

“ Very 1 very !” 

“ Don’t cry! Is my chair there 1 ” 

“ In its old place.” 

“ Oh, how my poor boy cries ! Hush, hush ! 
Now, nuike me one promise. I want to speak to 
Agnes. When you go down stairs tell Agnes so, 
and send her up to me ; and while I speak to her 
let no one come—not even aunt I want to s[)eak 
to Agnes by herself. I waut to speak to Agnes 
quite alone.” 


I promise that she shall, immediately; but I 
cannot leave her, for my grief. 

“I said that it was better us it is !” site whispeis, 
as she bolds me i]> her arms. “ Oh, Doady, after 
more yeixrs you never could have loved your hild- 
wife better than you do; ami, after more year', 
she would so have tried and di.sappoinled you, that 
you might not have been able to love her half .'o 
well! 1 know I was too young and foolish. It i> 
much belter as it is I'’ 

Agnes is down .'tairs when 1 go into the parlour; 
and I give her the me-s-sage. She disappe.irs, 
leaving me alone witli dip. 

His Chinese hon.'-e is by tlie fire; and he lies 
within it, on his bed of flannel, querulously trying 
to sleep. The bright moon is high ami clear. .\s 
I look out on the night my tears fall fast, and my 
undisciplincrl heart is cha.'tencd heavily—heavily. 

I sit down by the lire, thinking with a blind 
remorse of all those secret feelings 1 have nouri>hed 
since my marriage. I thijik of every little trifle 
between me and Dora, and feel the tnUh, that 
trifles make the sum of life. Ever rising from the 
sea of my remembrance is the image of the dear 
cliild as I knew her first, graced by my young love 
and by her own witli every fascination herein 
such love is rich. Would it, indeed, have been 
better if wc had loved each other as a boy ami 
girl and forgotten ill Undisciplined heart, reply'. 

How the time wears 1 know not ; until I am 
recalled by my child-wife's old companion. Mure 
restless than he was, he crawls out of his liouse, 
and looks at mo, ami wanders to tlic »loor, and 
whines to go up stairs. 

“ Not to-night, dip I Not to-night !' 

He comes very slowly back to me, licks my hand 
and lifts Ids dim cye.s to my face. 

“ Oh, dip ! It may be never again !” 

He lies down at my feet, stretches himself out 
as if to sleep, and with a plaintive cry is <lead. 

“Oh, Agne.s ! Look, look, here !” 

—That face, so full of pity, and of grief, that 
rain of tears, that awful mute appeal to me, that 
solemn Land upraised towards heaven ! 

“ Agnes !” 

It is over. Darkness comes before my eyc.<; 
and, for a time, all things arc blotted out of my 
remembrance. 
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II U K T H A R T E IN V i: R S E. 

liET HAUTE, the American liumourist, is generally known to us hy bis intently dramatic 
i^:j iirose sketclies, and liis ingeniously satirical or iiolitical poem, “ That Heathen Chiuec. He 
has, however, at various times written poems of an intense and stirring dramatic nature, 
which are at the same time peculiar from their being given in the rough dialect of the Far VVest. 
For instance, we have his i ngyed story of the miner, whom a wild life had made coarse and almost 
l.rutal, showing the tender side of his wild nature as he comes to a drinking-shed in search of his 
uUl coinpaniou ‘‘.liin :- 


S.vv there! rV'Aps 
Some on you c1ir)»s 

Might know Jinj Wilil ? 
Well, no offence : 

I'h.ir ain't no sk*usc 
In gittin' riletl ! 

Jim was iny clium 
1 '|t on tlie I>ar i 
That's why 1 conn* 

Down from up yar, 
Lookin* for Jirn. 

Hiank ye, sir ! You 
Ain't of tliat crow, — 
lUest if you are ! 

Money? -Xot tnneh : 

That ain't my kinil : 

I ain't no auclu 

Hum I tlon't ininil, 
Sevin' it's you. 

Well, this yor Jim, 

Di<) you know him ? 

Je»s *bout your sue ; 
Same kind of eyes?— 
Well, that U strange : 
Why, it's two year 
Since he came here, 
Sick, for a change. 

Well, hero s to na : 

Eh? 

—--you say ! 



Deatl ?* - 
That little cuss? 

What makes you star,- 
You over thar ? 

Can’t n man drop 
*s glass in yer shop 
Dut you must nvr ? 

It wouldn’t take 

-much to break 

You and your bar. 

Dead ! 

Poor—little—Jim ! 

—Why, thar was me, 
Jones, and Hob Lee, 
Harry and Hen,— 
No*account men : 

Then to take him / 

Well, thar—Goo<l-bvo, - 
No more, sir,—I— 

Eh? 

What's that you say ?— 
Wliy, tlem it!—sho !— 
No! Yes! By Jo! 

Sold ! 

Sold 1 ^^^ly, you limb, 
You ornery, 

Domed old 
Longdegged Jim! 


Just such nnuthor nigged specimen of tnic human nature done into verse is the story of the 
Ikto who gave his life to save his iiartner in the mine:— 


Didn’t know Flynn,— 
Idynn, of Virginia,— 
Long as lie’s been ’yar ? 
I^ook’cc here, stranger, 
Wliar her you been ? 

Here in this tunnel 
He wnn niy par*lner, 
That same Tom Flynn,—- 
Working together, 

III mnd and weather, 
Day out ami in. 

Didn’t know Flynn ! 

Well, that is queer ; 
'IMiy, it’s a sin,— 

To think of Tom Flynn,— 


Tom with his cheer, 

Tom without fear,— 
Stmngcr, look 'yar! 

Tliar ill the drift, 

Back to the wall, 

He held the timbers 
Ready to fall; 

Then in the darkness 
I heard him call: 

Run for your life, Jake I 
Run for your wife’s sake ! 
Don’t wait for me.” 

And that was all 
Heanl in the din, 

Heard of Tom Flynn,— 
Flynn of Virginia, 


That’s all about 
Flynn of Virginia. 
That lets me out. 

Here in the damp,— 
Out of the sun,— 

That ’or dcme<l lamp 
Makes my eyes run. 
Well, there,—I’m done 1 


But, sir, when youll 
Hear the next fool 
Asking of Flynn,— 
Flynn of Virginia,— 

Just you chip in, 

Say you knew Flynn ; 
Say tliat you've been ’yat* 
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But Bret Harte can cast aside the stylus which marks su rou^.dily that it im;:ht I e ilaMuiuci '- crow¬ 
bar dipped in ink, and taking up the poetV jien write simjily, Huciitly. and with rh> thiuical inea^Mn. Hi- 
verses want, pcrhajrs, tlie rich imagery of the great poet, but he ha.> that natural vdit tljat cnal>li > him 
to enlist the rea<ler s sympathy on the in>tant, touching the tcrulcrc>t heart chool-, yet. withal. Mirrin.: 
them So gently that the touch is iiniHiTccptible. Poem after poem might be taken di-|»la\iiig thi^ one 
touch of nature that makes the whole ^YorK^ kin : but as exainjiles at lii> >t\le alone arc needed, tla 
selection is first made up, ami that appeals right to the heart of tliosc who ha\e ti<M.>urLal chililren 1 1 
their own—tenfold to those >Yho think of the voice of the children gcaie 1 h ton / Tin tc is alwav'^ >oiu^ 
tliitig es|)ecially attractive in an old cliDiiicle of some misha)», and Ihrt Harte m probal^ly at lii^ 
best when lie tells in simple verses tlie pathetic Legend of Ct rev port ami the (liildreu lo^t at '-ea :— 


Tukv nm through the street? of the scain^rt town ; 
Tl>ey i>eereil from thcilccks of the ktiips tliat lay : 
The cold 5e.i*fog that came whitening down 
M'aa never as cold or wliitc as they. 

Ho, Stiirbuck, nnd Pickney and Tmtorilcn ! 
Pun for your shallops, gather your men, 

Scatter your boaU on the lower bay.” 

Gooil cauic for fear ! In the thick midd ly 
The hulk tlint lay by the ratting pier, 

Fillcil with the chihlren in happy play, 

Partesl it« moonngd, and drifted cU^ar,— 

Drifted cleiw beyoinl reach or call,— 

Thirteen chihlrcn tlay were in.dl,— 

All adrift in the lower bay ! 

Sai<l a hanPfaced &kip|>cr, ” God hi-\]% uk all! 

She will not flott till the turning tiilc ! ” 

Sixul hibwife, ” My ilarling will hear my call, 
Whether in »ea or heaven ftho bide : ” 

And the lifieil a quavering voice ami high, 

Wild liiui strange os the iwad>ird'» cr)% 

Till they shuddered and wondered at her Aide. 


The fog drove down on each hibouriiigT ticw, 

W ilvtl each from cncli and tlie sky anil -bore : 

There wms not a ^ouiid lait tlie hreatli they drew, 

And tlie lajt of water and creak of oar ; 

Ami tliey felt the hro.ith of the downs, fn ^h Mown 
OVr leagues of cluvvr and cold gray >tniie, 

]hit hot from the lips that had gone before. 

They come no nmre. Put they tell the tale, 

That, when fogs are thi\k on the harbour reef, 

The mackerel ftshers shorten sail; 

For the signal they know will bring relief: 

For the voices of chihlrcn, ►till at play 
In a pliantom hulk that drifts ulway 
Thiough channels wIukc waters never fail. 

It is but u fooli&h shipinan's tale, 

A theme for a iK>et's nlle page ; 

Put still, when the miNts of doubt ]>revai], 

And we lie becalm oil by the .diorts of Ago, 

We hear from the ini'‘ty troubled >‘liorc 
The voice of the children gone before, 

Drawing tlie soul t<» its anchorage. 



Lastly, there is a very short |K)ein, so full of simple inspiration, so wildly picture.^que, ami 
yet 80 full of pathos, tliat even were its subject other than it is Bret Harte \Yould be stani]H;<l poet in 


every English breast 

Above the pinci the moon wai slowly drifting, 

Tlie river sang below; 

The dim Hiems, far beyond, uplifting 
Tbeir miiiareU of snow: 

The roaring camp*fire, with rude humour, painte<l 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth ; 

Till one arose, and from bis pack's scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards wore dropped from liands of lutlcts leisure 
To bear the tale anew; 4 

And then, while round them ebadowi gathered faster, 
And as the firelight feU^ 


He read aloud the Ixxik wherein the .blaster 
Hiul writof “Little Nell/' 

Perhaps 'twas lioyish fancy- for the reatlcr 
Was youngest of tlicm all 
But, as he read, from cluhtoHiig pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall ; 

Tlie firdrccs, gathering closer in the shadows, 

Listened in ever)* spray, 

't^liilo the whole camp, with “ Nell ” on English 
meadows 

Wandered and lost their way. 

And so in mountain solitudes -overtaken 
As by some spell divine— 

Their cares drop|>cd from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty jiine* 


Cl.KANIN^JS 
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i*- tlmt c.iinp, J*ii I NVA>U'«l M tire; 
Xnd he 'vlu) tliut spell? 

AIk Inwi riM;; piiu* st.ilely Kcllti^h spive, 
V.' li'iM' tiilr t‘> tt'll ! 

I^,.t i- tli.it c-nnipl i'lit let it-< flagrant >toi-y 
UK-iic1 'vitli flic l>r.' ith tliat IliiiU-. 


With hup vines' iiiceiisc all the pensive glory 
That tills the Kentish hills. 

.Vinl on that gmve wliere Kngli'h oaW, and holly, 
And laurel wreaths entwine. 

Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly - 
This fcpr.ty of Western pine 



till Ki > s's <«r w I 
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if’AVF. you no i.K-u of {rnttin^; the hoy 
to scliool, Min. Ka-sy]" suul Dr. 
Midillcton, who had been -sum¬ 
moned hy .1 {iroom with hi.s horse in 
a foam to attend immediately at 
Forest Ilill-tlio name of Mr. Easy’s 
in.ansion—and wlio, iipoti Ins arrival, liad 
foutid that Master Easy had cut his tlmml). 
One would have thouiiht tliat he had cut his hcatl 
(•If hy tlie agitation pervadinjj the whole houseliold 
— Mr. liasy walkin" up ami down very nnoa.sy, 
>fi-s. i'asy with preat dilHiulty prevented from 
syinopo, and all the maids hustling and passing 
numd Mrs. Easy’.s chair. Everybody appeared 
e\<‘itcd except Master .faek Easy himsrlf. who, 
with a rag numd his finger, and his pinafore 
spotted witli lilood, was playing at iKih-cherry, 
and cared nothing ahout the matter. 

“ Well, what's the matter, my little man ?” .said 
l)r. Middleton, on entering, addressing himself to 
•I.M-k, a.s the most sensihle of the whole party. 

“Oh. Dr. Mi'ldleton.” intcrrnptcd Mr.s. Easy, 
‘‘ho has cut lii.s liand ! I am sure that a nerve is 
divided, and then the lockjaw-” 

The doctor made no reply, hut o.xamincd tlie 
finger; Jack Easy continued to play hob-clierry 
with his right hand. 

“ Ifavo yon such a thing a.s a piece of sticking- 
plaster in the lionsc, madam 1” observed the doctor, 
after examination. 

“Oil yes!—nm Mary—run Sarah! In a few 
seconds the maids appeared, Sarah bringing the 
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fFroiu ’Mr. MicDliipinuu Ki-cy ' H.v Cai'laiu Mirnv^T.] 

stickiiig-pla-ster, ami -Mary following with the 

scissors. • 1 rv 

“Make yourself iiuitc easy, madam, said Dr. 

Middleton, after he put on the plaster. “ I will 

answer for no os il conscfiucnccs.” 

“ Had I not better take him upstairs, and let 
him lie down a little I” re]died Mrs. Easy, slipping 
a guinea into the doctor'-s hand. 

“ It is not absolutely ie<|uisitc, madam,” sai<l 
the doctor ; “but at all events he will be kept out 
of more misi liicf.” 

“ ('ome, my dear, you hear what Dr. Middletcui 
says.' 

Ves, I heard,” replied Jack; “but I siian t 
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“ My dear Johnny—come, love—now do, my 
dear Johnny.” 

Johnny ]»layed bob-cherry, and made no answer 
“( ’oino. Master Jolinny,” siiid Sarah. 

“do away. Sarah,” said Johnny, with a back¬ 
hander. 

“ Oh ! fie. Alastor Johnny,” sjiid Mary. 

“ Johnny, my love,” said Mi-s. Ea.sy, in a coaxing 
tone, “come now—will you got” 

“I'll go in the garden, and .get some more 
cherries,” replied Afastcr Johnny. 

“ Ckmie, then, love, wo will go into the garden.” 
Master Jolinny jumped off his chair, and took 
his mamma by the hand. 

“ Wliat a dear, good, obedient child it is!” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Easy: “ You may lead him with a 
thread.” 
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“ Ves. t-') pi'.'k cbeitT.s,’’ tlioii.'lit l>r. Mi.MIOnii. 

» F « 4 i Jt 

Mr. E.i.^y aiinoimoei! to liis wile, u!i« n tluy itat 
tlj.it (lay at tca-tiiiic, lii.i intentions with ici.mi*! to 
his .sr>u Jiilin, 

‘• To school, .Ml-. Kasv 1 wli:it, sokI .lolninv to 
S'-hool I a mere infant to school !" 

• Surely, my dear, yon mn^t he aware 
that at nine year.s it i.s hi;,'li time tliat he 
learnt to read.” 

‘■Why, ho almo't reads already, .^Il•. 

K i-y ; surely I can teach him th.it. I >■»■.••• 
he not, Sarah I 

’• L(*rd Mess him, }•£■«, ma’am; he w.is 
sayin-' his letters ye.>terday. ‘ 

Oh, Mr. luLsy, what can have put llii' 
in y'mr liead i .fohnny, dear, coine here— 
tell me now what’s the letter A 1 Von 
were sin-'ing it in the ganh n this morn- 
ing.” 

“ I want some .sugar,” replied .lohnny. 
stretching hi.s ann over tiie table to the 
sn-nr-busin, which Wiis ont of his 

rtM' !i. 

" Wi ll, my love, you shall have a great 
lump if you will tell me wliat’.s the letter 
A.’’ 

“ .\ was an archer, and shot at a frog." 
re|»lierl Johnny in a .surly tone. 

“ I here now, Mr. Easy ; and ho can go through 
tin; whole aljiliabct—ciii’t he, Sarah ? ’ 

“ 1 iiat lie ran, t lie dear—can’t yon, .lohnny dear I" 

“No,” replied Jolmny. 

“\e.s, you can, my love, 3 'ou kn«>w wh.it's tlie 
letter 15. Now don’t you L’ 

“ \ &s,” replied Jolmny. 

“There, Mr. Easy, you sec what the boy know,-, 
and liovv obt'lient lie i.s too. Come, Jolinii)*, dear, 
tell u.s what was 11.” 

“No, I won’t,’replied Jolmny. “I want .some 
more sug.arand Jolnm}’, who had climbed on a 
chair, spread himself over the table to reach it. 

“.Mercy! Sanili, pull him ofl'—he’ll ii[*sct the 
urn,” screamed .\frs. 1‘Asy, Samli caught hold of 
Johnny by the loins to pull back, but Johnny, 
re«i,sting the interference, turned rounil on Ills 
Irack as ho lay on the table, and kicked Sarah in 
the face, ju.st as .she made another de.sf*oratc gra.-p 
at hiiiL Iho rebound from the kick, given as he 
lay on a smootli mahogany table, brought Johnn/.s 
he;id in contact with the um, which w.is upset in 
the opposite direction, and, notwithstanding a 
rapid movement on the iwrt of Mr. Ea.sy, ho 
rweivwl a sufficient portion of boiling licjuid on 
Iiis logs to BCJiId him severely, and induce him to 
stamp and swear in a vciy nuphilosophical way. In 
the meantime Sarah and Mrs, Easy had caught up 
Johnny, and were both holding liim at the same 
time, exclaiming and lamenting. The pain of the 
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'i-.dd. .md the iiiditr'.i'. !!■■•• -h ''.\ii tnvud- 
Wire t"" mu'h h-r .Nli-. Ei'T- t-.m)i'i- to put uj. 
with. lie >11 it'-li'd i.ut (if lli'.ii .iriii'. 

.md. ((uiti; forgttting hi- ejudity .uid liehi' 

III.Ill, luTilMiured liim without m [••;.•. Sn .h ih v. 
ill to iiitci fi-i-'. and i.ciiv.d a t-iou wi.i. h ir.* 
oiiK m.id(.- h' l' »i'.' a (1|.iti-aiid .'t-if'. bi:t -i.ht li. \ 


i- 



The I'rn rrsir. 

reeling on the Hoor. Mis. Ea-y w(ut ofl’ into 
i h>storie>, and .lolmny liowled .so us to be heard 
at .1 <|narter of a mile. 

; How long Mr. Easy would have eontiniiod it i.s 
impo.v'ible to say ; but the d(HU- opened, and Mr. 

' Easy looked Up wldlc still admiiiistciiug tlio 
punishment, and perceived Hr. Middleton in muto 
a.'tonishmcnt. lie had jiroiui-ed to come in to tea. 
and enforce Mr. Ea.sy’.s arguments, if it were necc.';- 
sary ; but it eertainly ai»[iearcd to liim, tliat in the 
, argument which Mr, ICa.sy wa.s tlion enforcing, he 
j required no as.-i,>lanec. However, at the ciitrance 
I of Dr. Middleton, Johnny wa.s <lro|>ped, and lay 
roaring on the floor; Sar.ili too remained where 
.she had been floored. Mrs. Easy had rolled oil 
I the floor, the nrii was al.so on flio floor, and .NIr. 
Easy, altlioiigh not floored, had not a leg to .stand 
upon. 

^ Never diil a medical man look in more opiM^r- 
tuncly. Mr. Easy at first wa.s not certainly of that 
opinion, but liLs legs became so jiainful that he 
soon became a convert. 

Dr. Middleton, ij.s in duly bound, first ]>icked 
. up Mrs. Ea.s.v, and laid lior on the sofa. Sarah 
I ro.se, picked up Johnny, and carried him kicking 
I and roaring out of the room ; in return for wldcli 
I attention she reeeived sundry bite.s. The fixit- 
, man, who liad announced the d<Kd<>r, picked u|* 
tlie uni, that being all there wa.s in his department. 
Mr. Easy threw him.self panting and in agony on 
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the (.ther .^ofa, an.l Dr. Mi.hlleton was cxecssiwly 
uinbarnis-sod liow to a* t : )ie i.oioeive(l that Mr. 
Easy iv<jiuiv(l his assistance, and that Mi.-'. E<jsy 
could do without it : but how to leave a lady who 
was half really ami half j.reteiuledly in hysterie.s. 
wasdillienlt : for if he attempted to leave her she 
kicked aiul Hmineed, and burst out the more. At 
last Dr. Middleton ran^' the bell, which brought 
the footinan. who sunnuone<l all the maids, who 
carried -Mr.s. ICasy ni.->tair.s, and then the doctor 
was able t.> attend to the only patient who really 
rei(nired his assistatiec. Mr. lt.asy e.xplaintal the 
aftair ii» few words. br«'kon into ejaculations Loin 
pain, as the doctor removed his .stockings, trom 
the applications of Dr. Midillcton. Mr. Easy soon 
obtained bodily relief: but what annoyed him -still 
more than his scaldetl legs, was the doctor lia\ing 
been a witness to his infringement of the eipiality 
and rights of man. Dr. .Middleton perceived thi-s. 
an<l he knew also how to pour balm into tliat 
wimnd. 

“My ilcar Mr. Easy. I am very sorry that you 
have had tliis accident, for which you are indebted 
to .Ml'S. Kasy's fooli>h imlnlgencc <*f the lH)y, but I 
am gl.nl to perceive that you have taken up those 
jiarental duties wliieh are inculcated by the Scrip¬ 
tures. Solonnm says, ‘tliat he who .spares the 
rod, sjioils the child.’ thereby iinplying that it is 
the duty of a father to correct his children.’’ 

“That is c.xaetly my opinion,” rojdied Mr. Emsy, 
comforted at the doctor having so logically got 
him out of tlic scrape. “ Rut—he shall go to .school 
to-morrow, that I'm detcrininod on.” 

“ He will have to thank Mrs. Ea.sy for tliat,” 
replied the doctor. 

“ E.xactly,” replied Mr. Easy. “ Doctor, my logs 
arc getting very hot again." 

“Continue to bathe them with tlic vinegar and 
water, Mr. Easy, until I .send you an embro¬ 
cation, which will give you immediate relief. I 
will call to-morrow. Ry-the-bye, I am to sec 
a little patient at Mr. Ronnycastlc’s; if it is 
any accommodation, I will take your son with 
me,” 

“ It will be a great accommodation, doctor,” re- 
plic.l ^Ir. Ea.sy. 

“Then, my dear .sir, I will just go up and see 
how Mrs. lCa.sy is, and to-morrow I will call at ten. 
I can wait an hour. Good-night” 

“Good-night, doctor.” 

The doctor had his game to play with Mrs. Easy. 
He magnified her husband’s accident—he magni¬ 
fied his wratli, and advised her by no means to 
say one word until he was well, and more pacified. 
Tlie next day he reiuuited this dose, and, in spite 
of tlie ejaculations of Sarah, and the tears of Mrs. 
Easy, who dared not venture to plead her cause, 
and the violent resistance of Master Johnny, who 


ii|ii>c;iied to have a presentiment (»f what was to 
come, our hero was put iiitt> Dr. Miildletons 
chariot, and witli the exce|*tion of one plate of 
gla>s which he kicked out of the window with Ids 
feet, and for which feat the doctor, now that he 
had him all to himself, boxctl his eai*s till lie was 
nearly blind, he wirs, without any further eventful 
occiirrenee, carried by the doctor .s footman into 
the parlour of Mr. Roniiycastlc. 

Ma.-^ter Jack had been plumped down in a chair 
by the doctor’s .servant, who, a.s he ([uitteil him, 
fiist looked at his own hands, from which the 
MochI was drawn in several parts, and then at 
.Master Jack, with his teeth closed and lips com- 
prcs.sed, as miieh as to say, “ If I only dared, would 
not I, that’s all I ' and thou walked out of the room, 
repaired to the carriage at the front door, when he 
showed his hands to the coachman, who looked 
down from Ids box in great comniisonition, at the 
same time fully sharing his fellow-servant's indig¬ 
nation. Rut wc must repair to the parlour. Dr. 
Muldleton ran over a newspaper, while Johnny 
sat on the cliair all of a lieap, looking like a lump 
of sulks, with Ids feet on the upper front bar, and 
his knees almost up to Ids nose. He was a 
promising pupil. Jack. 

Mr. Roniiycastlc made his appeai-aiice—a tall, 
well-built, iuindsomc fair man, with a fine 
|)OWilercd head, dre.s.sed in solemn black, and 
kuee-lmekles; Ids linen beautifully clean, aud 
with a peculiar bland expression of countenance. 

Dr. Middleton, who was on intimate terms with 
Bonnycastlo, rose as ho entered the room, and they 
shook hands. Middleton then turned to where 
Jack .sat, and pointing to him, said, “ Look there.” 

Roniiycastlc smiled. “ I cannot say that I have 
had woi*sc, but I liavc almo.st as bad. I will 
api>ly tlie Promethean torch, and soon vivify that 
rude mass. Come, sit down, Middleton.” 

“But,” said the doctor, as he resumed his chair, 
“tell me, Bonnyca.stle, liow you will possibly 
manage to lick such a cub into shape, when you 
do not resort to flogging 1 ” 

“I have no opinion of flogging, and therefore I 
do not resort to it. The fact is, I was at Harrow 
myself, and was rather a pickle. I was called up 
as often as most boys in the school, and I perfectly 
recollect, that eventually I cared uothing for a 
flogging.” 

“I should have thought otherwise.” 

“ My dear Middleton, I can produce more efifect 
by one caning than twenty flo^ngs. 

• *•••« 

“ My dear sir, I really had an idea that you were 
excessively lenient,” replied Middleton, laughing ,* 
“ I am glad that I am imder a mistake.” 

“ Look at that cub, doctor, sitting there more 
like a brute than a reasonable being] do you 
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imagine that I could ever lick it into shape with¬ 
out strong nie.i.suie.s ? ” 

Dr. Mi<ldleton \vi.<hcd Jack good-hye, and told 
him to he a good Imy. Jack did not voiichs;ife to 
answer. “Xever miml, doctor; he will be more 
}K)li.shed next time you call here, depend u])ou it. ’ 
And the ibn-tor ilepartetl. 

Although .NIr. lionnyc;ustle w;is severe, he wa.s 
very judicious. Mi.'chief of all kinds wa.s visited 
but by slender punishment, .such as being kejit in 
at play hours. Ac. ; ami he seldom interfertsl 
witli the iKiys for fighting, although he checke«l 
decided opiires.>ion. The great .<//»<’ hun with 
him was attention to their .studies. He s4Min 


down like billiard cues, and continued, ‘‘Do you 
I know what tho.se are for I " 

1 Jack eyeil them wi>tfully; he had some faint 
idea that he w:ts sure to be better acipiainted with 
them, but lie made no answer. 

•’They are to te.a<-h little i>oy,*, to rc.ad ami write, 
and now I am gi.ing to teach you. \\)u ll .nooii 
learn. Lt.ok now here," continued Mr. lloiiny- 
ca>tle, oi.ening a book with largo tyi>e, and taking 
a ca)»ital at the head of a cha[iter, about lialf an 
inch long. - Do you .see that letter (' 

replied Johnny, turning his eye.s away, 
and j>icking his fingers. 

‘*^^ell, that i-s the letter Ik Do ytai .'-ee it 1 


ili.seovereil the cai)ahilities of his pupils, .ami 
he forced them accordingly ; but the idle 
l>oy, the birrl who “ could sing and wouldn't 
sing,” received no mercy. The consciuetice 
was, that lie turned <uit tlie cleverest boys, 
and his conduct was so uniform ati<l un¬ 
varying in its tenor, that if lie was feareil 
when they were under his control, he w.is 
invarialily liked by tliose whom be had 
in.stnacted, ami they continued his frieml.> 
in after life. 

Mr. Jk)nnyca.stle at once perceivetl tliat 
it wa.s no use coaxing our her»», and that 
fear wa.s tlie only attribute }»y which be 
could l>c controlleil. So, as .senm as Dr. 
Middleton had fjuitted the room, he ad- 
dres-sed him in a c(»mtnanding tone, Now. 
boy, what i.s yr»ur mniitf f " 

Jack .started ; lie looked up at his ma>fer, 
j>erceived his eye fixed ui>on him, and :■ 
countenam-c not to be playe<I with. Jack 
wa.s no fool, and somelitiw or other, the 
discipline he had received from his fatiier 
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)iad given him s<»me intimation c»f what was to 
come. All thi.s put together, imluce<l Jack to con- 
dc.scend to answer, witli hi.s fore-finger hetween 
Ills teeth, “Johnny.” 

“ And wliat is your other name, sir? ” 

Jack, who appeared to repent liis conde.scen.sion, 
dill not at fir^tunswer; hut he looked again in Mr. 
Honnycastle’s face, iiml then round tlie room; 
there was no <»ne to help him, ami he could not 
help himself, so he repliwl, “ Ea.sy.” 

“ Do you kntjw why you are sent to school J ” 

“Scalding father.” 

“ No; you are sent to learn to read and 
write." 

“Hut I wou’t read and write,” replied Jack, 
Bulkily. 

“ ^es, you will ; and you are going to read your 
lettere now directly.” 

Jack made no answer. Mr. Bonnyca.stle o|>ened 
a sort of bookcase, and displayed to John’s 
astonished view a series of canes, ranged up and 


Look at it so that you may know it again. Thai’s 
the letter Ik Now tell me what letter that is ? ” 

Jack now detennined to resist, so he made no 
answer. 

“So you cannot tell; well, then, we will try 
wliat (*ne of the.se little fcllow.s will do," said Mr. 
Bonnycii.stle, taking down a cane. 

“Oh.servc, Johnny, that's the letter Ik Now, 
what letter is that 1 Answer me directI)*.” 

“I won’t learn to read and write.” 

Whack camo the canc on Johnny's slioulders, 
who burst out into a roar a.s he writhed with 
imin. 

Mr. Bounycnstle waited a few seconds. “Tliat’s 
the letter B. Now tell me, sir, directly, what that 
letter is ?" 

“ I’ll toll my inar." Wliack ! “ 0 law ! 0 lau- 

“ What letter’s that f” 

Jolinny, with his mouth open, panting, and the 
tears on his ch ek.s, answereil indignantly : “ Stop 
till I tell Sarah." 
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Wlmck c^imc the canc again, and a fresh burst 
ironi Johnny. 

‘AVhat letter’s that?’' 

“I won't tell,' roared Joliniiy ; “I won't tell— 
that I won t.’’ 

Wliaek—wh;n-k—whack, and a pause. “ I told 
you before, tint's the letter K. What letter is 
that ? Tell UK- direetly. ’ 

Johnny, by way of reply, made a snatch at the . 
canc. Wliack! he caught it certainly ; but not 
e.xactly a.s he would Inve wi.shed. Johnny then 
snatched up tlie book, ami dashed it to the corner 
of the room. Whack, whack ! Jolinny attempted 
to sci 2 e >fr. r.onnycastle with hi.s teeth. Whack, 
whack, wha<'k, whack ! and Jolmtjy fell mi the 
carpet, and roared witli pain. Mr. Ilonnycastlo j 
then left him for a little while, to recover himself, j 
and sat down. 

At last .rolimiy's cxelamations settled down in 
deep sobs, and then Mr. Ihmnyeastle .said to him. 

“ Now. Johnny, yon perceive tliat you mast do as 
you are bid, or else you will have more beating. 
Get up immediately. Do you hear, .sirT’ 


Somehow or other, Johnny, without intending 
it, stood upon his feet 

“That’s a good boy ; now you see, by getting up 
as you were bid, you have not been beaten. Now, 
.lohnny, you must go and bring tlie book from 
where you threw it down. Do you hear, sir ? 
bring it directly !” 

Johnny looked at Mr. Boun>ca.stlc and the 
eane. With every intention to refuse, Johnny 
jdeked up the book and laid it on the table. 

“ That's a good boy ; now we will find the letter 
r». Here it i.s: now, Johnny, tell me wliat that 
letter is 1 ” 

Joliuiiy made no answer. 

•‘Tell me directly, sir,” said Mr. Bonnycastle, 
raising his canc u^) in the air. Tlie appeal was 
too powerful. Johnny eyed the cane; it inove^l, 
it was coming. Breathlessly he sliricked out, 
“B 

“ ^’ery well indeed, Jolinny—very well. Now 
your first lesson is over, and you shall go to bed. 
Vou have learnt more tlian you think for. To¬ 
morrow wc will begin again.” 


PAUL REVERE'S RIDE. 


[L‘*xorrMOw I 




*' ISTEN, my children, and you shall hoar 
Of the miiluight ride of Paul Revere, 

On tlie eighteenth of April, in Seventy- 
five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, “ If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 


Of the North Church tower as a signal light,— 
One if by land, and two if by sea ; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

For the country-folk to bo up and to arm.” 

Then he said, “Good night!” and with muffled 
oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just os the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war; 

A ))haiitom-ship, with each mast and spar 
Aci“oss the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alloy and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager cars, 

Till in the silence around him ho hears 
The muster of men at the barrack-door. 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 
Then ho climbed to the tower of the church, 

Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled tlie pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
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-Masses and moving shapes of shade, - 
Up the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
To the highest wijidow in the wall, 

W’heix* he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 

.\nd the moonlight llowing over all. 
Beneath, in the chuichyard, lay the <Iead, 
In their night-encampment on the hill, 

\\ rapped in silence .so deep and .still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel.s ticail, 
The watchful night-wind, a.s it went 


Now gazed at the iaud.')Ca[)e lar and near, 

, Then, impetuous stamped the earth, 

And turned and tiglitene<l the sucldle-girlh ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry tower of the OhJ North Church, 

I .As it io>e above tlie graves on the hill. 
Lonely and .'pcctral and .sombre and still. 
.And It*! as he hM*ks, on the belfry's height 
glimmer, and then a gleam of liglit ! 
lie S|>ring.s to the saihile, the I'ridle he turns, 
■ But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
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Creeping along from tent to tent, 

Ami Kccining to whisper, " All is well I’’ 

A moment only lie feels the Hj)ell 

Of the place and the liour, and the secret ilread 

Of the lonely belfry and tlic dead ; 

For suddenly all his thouglits tvere Ixuit 
On a sliadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the Ixiy,— 

A line of hlack that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of bosil.s. 
Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride. 
Booted and spurrerl, with a heavy stride. 

On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere, 
i^ow he patted his horse’s side, 


A second lamp in the helfry hurim! 

A huriy of hoof.s in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath from the pebbles, in imssing, a 
.si)ark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless ami fleet ; 

That was all ! And yet tlirough the gloom and 
the light, 

The fate of a nation wa.s ri<liiig tliat night; 

And the spark stnick out by tliat steed in his 
flight 

Kindled tlic land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the steep. 

And beneath him, tianqnil and hroad and deep. 
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Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 

Ami nmlcr the uldcns, that skirt its edge. 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 

Is heard tlio tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve hy the village clock. 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford 
town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock. 

And the barking of the farmer's dog, 

And felt the damp of tl>e river fog, 

That rises after the .sun goes down. 

It was one by tlie village clock 
Wlieii he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weatliercock 
Swim in the moonlight a«s he psissed. 

And the meeting ho\ise windows, blank and 
bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood agha.st 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was twt> by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town, 
He heard tlie bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 


And one was safe and a.sleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall. 

Who that day would be Ijdng dead, 

Pierced by a Britisli musket-balL 

You know the rest. In the books you have 
r&id, 

How the British Regulars fired and fled,— 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From l>ehind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere : 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To ever}' Middlesex village and farm, 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo for evermore ! 

For borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Tlirough all our history, to the last, 

In tlie hour of darkness and peril and need, 
Tlie people will waken and listen to hear 
The liurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


A HIGHLAND FEUD. 

[From "The Fair Maid of Perth." By Sib Walter Scott.] 

^^F5^?^0TH parties were disposed by the re- and that was the unhappy Eachin, to propose 
s I .spcctivc Chiefs in three lines, each I placing himself on the left of the front rank of the 

containing ten men. They were ar- 1 Clan Chattan. But the leader disapproved of this 
yj'S ranged with such intervals betw 
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ranged with such intervals between > 
each individual, as offered him scope to 
wield Ills sword, the blade of which was 
five feet long, not including the handle. 
The second and third lines were to come 
up as reserves, in case the first experienced 
disaster. On the right of the array of Clan 
Quhele, the Chief, Eachin Maclan, placed him¬ 
self in the second line beHvixt two of his foster- 
brothers. Four of them occupied the right of the 
first line, whilst the father and two others protected 
the rear of the beloved' chieftain. Torquil, in 
particular, kept close behind, for the purpose of 
covering him. Thus Eachin stood in the centie of 
nine of the strongest men of his band, having four 
especial defenders in front, one on each hand, and 
three in his rear. 

The line of the Clan Chattan was arranged in 
precisely the same order, only that the Cliicf occu¬ 
pied the centre of the middle rank, instead of being 
on the extreme right This induced Henry Smith, 
who saw in the opposing bands only one enemy, 


arrangement; and having reminded Henry that he 
owed him obedience, as having taken wages at his 
hand, he commanded him to occupy the space in 
the third line, immediately behind himself—a post 
of honour, certainly, which Henry could not de¬ 
cline, though he accepted of it with reluctance. 

When the clans were thus drawn up opposed to 
each other, they intimated their feudal animosity, 
and their eagerness to engage, by a wild scream, 
which, uttered by the Clan Quliele, was answered 
and echoed back by the Clan Chattan, the whole at 
the same time shaking their swords, and menacing 
each other as if they meant to conquer the imagi¬ 
nation of their opponents ere they mingled in the 
actual strife. 


The trumpets of the King sounded a charge, the 
bagpipes blew up their screaming and maddening 
notes, and the combatants, starting forward in 
regular order, and increasing their pace till they 
came to a smart run, met together in the centre of 
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the ground, as a furious land torrent encounters an 
advancing tide. 

For an iustant or two the front lines, hewing at 
each other with their long swords, seeinetl engacecl 
in a succession of single comhats ; hut the second 
and thinl ranks ^(K)n came uji on either side, 
actuated alike hy the eagerness of hatred and the 
thirst of h<iuour, pressed through the intervals, and 
rendered the scene a tumultuous clams, over which 
the huge swords rose and sank, some .still glittering, 
others streaming with blood, apjiearing, from the 
wild nipidity with which they were swayed, rather 
to be put in motion by somecomplicateil machinery 
than to l)e wielded by human hand.s. Home'>f the 
combatants, too much crowded together to use 
those long weajrons, had alrejidy betaken themselves 
to their jioniards, and endeavoured to get within 
the swonl-sweep of those opposed to them. In the 
meantime, bloo<l flowed fast, and the groans of 
those who fell began to mingle with the cries of 
those who fouglit; for, according to the manner of 
the Highlanders at all times, tliey couhl hardly be 
said to shout, but to yell. Those of the sjtectators 
whose eye.s were be.st accustomed to such scenes of 
blood and confusion, could ucvertheles.s discover 
no advantage yet aerjuired by either party. The 
conflict swayed, indeed, at difTereiit intervals for¬ 
wards or Wkwards; but it was only in momentary 
suiMiiiority, which the party who acjjuired it almost 
instantly lost by a corresjmiiding e.xertioa on the 
other side. The wild notes of the pipers were still 
heard above the tumult, and .stimulated to farther 
exertions the fury of the combatants. 

At once, however, and hh if by mutual agree¬ 
ment, the instruments sounded a retrcjit ; it was 
exprcKsed in wailing note.s, which seemed to imply 
a dirge for the fallen. The twoj)arties disengaged 
themselves from each other, to take breath fora 
few minute.s. The cye-s of the spectators greedily 
sur>’eyc(l the shattered array of the combatants a.s 
they drew off from the contest, but found it still 
impr»ssible to decide which liadsustained the greater 
I0.SS. It seemerl os if the Clan Chattaii liad lo.st 
rather fewer than their antagonists; but in com- 
I)ensjition, the bloody plaids and sliirts of their 
jxirty (for several on both sides had tlirown their 
mantles away) Hhowc<l more wounded men than the 
Clan Qidicle About twenty of both side-s lay on 
the field dead or dying; and anns and legs lopped 
off, heads cleft to the chin, slashes deep through 
the shoulder into the breast, showed at once the 
fury of the combat, the ghastly character of the 
weajions used, and the fatal strength of the arms 
which wielded them. 

•••••• 

The two Chiefs, after allowing their followers to 
breathe for the space of about ten minutes, again 
drew up in their files, diminished by nearly one- 
third of their original number They now chose 
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their ground nearer to the river than that on \\ lii< h 
they had formerly vncoimtcrcd, whirh wa.s cjm um¬ 
bered with the wo\indcd and the >lain. Some <'f 
the former were ub.scrvcd, from time to time, to 
i'ai>c them.sclves to gaiu a glimpse of the tic Id. ainl 
.'ink back, mo.st of them to die from the efl'u'ioii 
of blood whicli pomed from the terriflo gu'lio iu- 
llicted by the claymore. 

Harry Smith was t*a!>ily ilistingui'hed by hjs 
Lowland liabit, u.s well a.< his remaining on the 
'pot where they had fiist enrountere<l, where he 
'tood leaning on a sword besitle a coipse, who'C 
bonneted head, carried to ten yard'' di'tance from 
the body by the force of the blow which had 
.swept it off, exhibited the oak-leaf, the uiipropriate 
ornament of the IxMlyguard of Eachin .Maelan. 
Since ho slew this man, Henry liad not 'truck a 
blow, but had contented himself with warding off 
many that were dealt at him.'elf, ami .'ome wliiclj 
were aimed at the Chief. MacGillie C'lmttanueh 
became alanued, when, luiving given the 'ignul 
that his men should agjjin draw togetlier, he ob- 
.sen-ed that his powerful recruit remained at a 
distance from tlie rank.s, and .showed little dispo.si- 
tion to join them. 

“ What ails thee, man ?" .s;iid the Chief. “ Can 
so strong a body have a mean amt cowartUy spirit? 
Come ami make in to the combat! ” 

“^ou as good as called me hireling but uow,’’ 
rejilied Harry; “if I am .such,” pointing to the 
hcudle.s.scorpse, “I have done enough for my day's 
wage.’ 

" He that serves mew ithojit counting his hours, " 
replied the Chief, “1 reward him without re<'kun- 
ing wage.'." 

“ Then,” .s:iid the Smith, “ I fight a.s a volunteer, 
and in the j>o.st whitdi be.st likes me.'' 

“All that is at your own di'cretion,” replied 
MacGillie Chattar»acli, who s;iw the prudence of 
humouring an auxiliary of .such promise. 

“It is enough,” sjn<I Henry; an<l shotddering 
his hciivy weapon, lie joinetl the rest of the com- 
batiints with alacrity, and placed himself opposite 
to the Cliief of the Clan Quhele. 

It was then, for the first time, that ICiichin 
showed some uncertainty. He had long looked up 
to Henry as the best combatant whicli Perth and 
its neighbourhood could bring into the list.', lli.s 
liatrcd to him a.s a rival was mingled witli recol¬ 
lection of the cose with which he had once, thuugli 
unarmed, foiled his own sudden and desperute 
attack; and when he beheld him with his eyes 
fixed in his direction, the dripj»ing sword in liis 
hand, and obviously mcdititing an attack on 
him individually, liis courage fell, and ho gave 
symptoms of wavering, which did not escape his 
foster-father. 

It was lucky for Eachin that Tonpiil was in¬ 
capable, from the formation of his o\mi temper, 
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an'l tli.it of tlio-i- with w liom he li;ul livc-<l, to con- 
ecivr thf i.l' i of OiiC of hi-own tiilie. lii'nli lr>s 
■ if lii> Chief aii'l f<i.A< r-.'on, I'oiii;' ileti«-ieiit in 
iiiiinal e.iinMi:'-. That he \va< nn.ler tlie influenre 
>'t eiiehaiifnieiit wo^ a ,'oliition wliii’lj >uiiei>titioii 
lia<l >uui.'i'.->tetl. aiiil 111' ii'iw anxiously, hut in a 
^vlli•^pel^ '||•ln:ln'l''^l "l llntor, "Itoe-' tlie 'pell 
ll'iw (tai'hoii thy >piiil. h.ai liiii f 

“ \'i >, wietrli that I alii," aiisWeieil the miha)i|>y 
youth : "aiul yoii'lcr 'f.iml.' the ti'll ein'liantor 1 
■•What'' i\< l.iiiiii'l Tonpiil, “und y«m wear 


' others valour. Kciiry Wyiul, in his im].aticnce to 

l.e-^in fin- eontest,advanced 1 eforo theChinChattnii, 

ami .'ii:tu<l to Ivaehin to cotne on. Norman, Innv- 
ever, spran:.^ forward to eover his foster-hiother. 
an-l there wu' a general, thou-h inonientary pau.se. 
as if l-oth parties were willin" to obtain an omen 
of the fate of the day. from the event of this duel. 
Tie' Hiiihlaii.ler a.lv.am'ed, with his larfie swor.I 
nj.lift. d. a' in act to .'trike ; hut just as he came 
within sword’.s hn^dh, he dropjad the Ion" and 
eund’iou.- wea['on, leapt lightly over the h'lniths 
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harne.s.s of his mtiklti"?—Norman, miserahlc boy, ' 
why brought you that aecursed mail?” 

“If my arrow has flown astray, I can but shoot 
iny life after it,*’ answered Nornian-nan-Ord. 
“Stand firm ; you shall sec me break tlie si)ell.” 

“ ^'cs, stand firm,” .saiil Toninil. “He may bo 
a foil enchanter ; but my own ear lias lioard, and 
my own tongne has told, that Eachin shall leave 
the battle wliolc, free, and unwoundcil—let us sec 
the Saxon wizard who can gainsay that. He may 
be a .strong man, but tlie fair forest of the oak 
shall fall, .stock and bough, ere he lay a finger on 
my Dault.” 

The wild pibrocli again sounded the onset; but 
the two partic-s approached each other more slowly 
tlian at finst, as men who knew and respected each 


sword, a.s he fetched a cut at him, drew his dagger, 
and, being thus within Henry’s g\iard, struck him 
with the weapon (his own gift) on the side of the 
throat, directing the Mow’ downwards into the 
chest, and calling aloud, at the same time, “You 
taught mo the stab 1” 

But Henry Wynd wore his own good hauberk, 
doubly defended with a lining of tempered stcel. 
Itad he been less surely armed, his combats had 
been ended for ever. Even as it was, he wa.s 
slightly wounded. 

“Fool 1” he replied, striking Norman a blow 
w’ith the pommel of lus long sword, which made 
him stagger backwards, “you wore taught the 
thrust, but not the parry;” and fetching a blow at 
liis antagonist, which cleft his skull through the 
steel-cap, he strode over the lifeless body to engage 
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the young Chief, who nr>w stood open before 
him. 

But the sonorous voice of Torqiiil thundered 
out, “Another for Hector ! ’’ and the two brethren 
who Hanked their Chief on each side, tlirust forward 
U|>on Henry, and, striking both at once, compelled 
liijii to keep the defensive. 

“ Forward, race of the Tiger Cat !” cried Mac- 
Gillie Chattiinach : “.save the brave Suxon; let 
these kites feel your talons !” 

Already much woun.Icd, the Chief dragged him¬ 
self up to the Smiths assistance, and cut down 
one by whom he wa.s assailetl. Heurj^’s own good 
sword rid liim of the other. 

“Again for Hector!”shouted the faitliful fo.ster- 
father. 

“ Death for Hector I ” an.swered two more of his 
devoted sons, and opiw.sed themselves to tlie fury 
of the Smith and those who had come to his aid ; 
while Eachin, moving towards the left wing of the 
battle, sought le.ss formidable adversjirie.s, and 
again by some show of valour, revived the .^inking 
hopes of Iiis followers. The two children of the 
oak, who liad coverecl tliis movement, shared the 
fate of their brethren ; for the cry of the Clan 
Chattan Cliief had drawn to that part of the field 
some of his bravest warriors. The sous of Toniuil 
did not fall unavenged, but left dreadful marks of 
their swords on the jKsrsons of the dead and living. 
But the necessity of keeping their mo.st distiu- 
guished soldiers around the person <*f tlicir Chief 
told to disjidvantage on the general event of tin- 
combat; and s<) few were now the number win* 
remained fighting, ihat it wa.s easy to see that the 
Clan Chattan had fifteen of their number left, 
though most of them wounded; and that of the 
Clan Quhcle only al>out ten remained, of whom 
there were four of the Cliiefs body-guard, iiiclud-, 
ingTorquil himself. 

They fought and struggled on, however, and as 
their strength decayed their fury seemed to in- ' 
crease. Henry W’ynd, now wounded iu many 
place.s, was still bent on breaking through or ex¬ 
terminating the band of Iwld hearts who continued 
to fight around the object of his animosity. But 
still the father’s shout of “ Another for Hector ! ” 
was cheerfully answered by the fatal couutewign, 

‘ Death for Hector 1 ” and though the Clan Quhele 
were now outnumbere<l, the comlwit seemed still 
dubious. It w’as bo<lily lassitude alone that again 
compelled them to another pause, 

The Clan Chattan were then observed to l>c 
twelve in number, but two or three wore scarce 
able to stand without leaning on their sw-ords. 
Five were left of the Clan Quhcle ; Torquil and 
his youngest son were of the number, both slightly 
wounded. Euchin alone had, from the Wgilance 
used to intercept all blow's levelled against his 
peraoD, escaped without injury. The rage of both I 
c 


jiarties had .sunk, through e.xhaustion, into suik-n 
des{H.‘ratioii. Tliey walked staggering, as if in 
their sleep, through the uucascs of the slain, and 
g.i7.cd on them, as if ag-ain to animate their hatred 
towards their surviving enemic.s, by viewing the 
friends tliey had lost. 

The multitude soon after beheld the .survivors of 
the desperate coufiiot dr.iwing together to renew 
the exterminating feud on the banks of the river, 
as the spot least slippery with blood, and le.ss en¬ 
cumbered with the bodies of the slain. 

For God.s .s.ake—for the sake ol the merev 
which we daily pray for,” .said tlic kind-liearteii 
old King, to the Duke of Albany, “let this be 
ended ! Mlierefore should these wretchetl rags 
and remuatits of humanity be sutVered to coin- 
pletf their butehcry I .Surely they will now be 
ruled, and accept of peace on moderite terms !" 

“Compose yourself, my liege,” siiiil his brother. 
“ These men arc tlie pe.st of the Bowland.s. Both 
Chiefs are .still living—if they go back uulmrmed, 
the whole day’.s Wi^rk is cast away. Kemembei 
your promise to the council, that you wouhl not 
cry hold.” 

****** 

The King sighed dee|»ly. “You must work 
your pleasure, and arc too wise for me to couleiid 
with. 1 can Imt turn away, and shut my eyo-s 
from the sights ami souud.s of a carnage which 
makes me sicken. But well I know that God 
will puni.-'h me for even witnessing this wa.sto of 
liunian life. ’ 

“Sounrl, tnimpetsl” .slid Albany; “theirwoumls 
will stilfeu if they dully longer.” 

Wliile tlii.s wa.s pa.ssing, Torejuil was embniciug 
ami encouraging his young Cliief. 

“Be.sist the witchcraft but a few minutes longer 1 
Be of good clieer—you will come ofi’ without 
cither .scar or .scratch, wem or wound. Be of good 
cheer!” 

“ How cjiu I be of gootl cheer," said Eachin. 
‘‘while my brave kinsmen liave one by one died 
at my feet?—died all for me, who couhl never 
de.scrvc the least of their kimltiess ! ” 

“Ami for what were they born save die for 
their Chief?” said Torquil, co npu.sedly. “Why 
lament that the arrow returns uot to the cpiiver, 
providing it hit the mark ? Cheer up yet. Here 
are Tt)nnot and I but little iiurt, while the wild¬ 
cats <irag thcmselve.s through the plain a.s if tliey 
were half throttled by the terriers. Vet »me brave 
stand, and tho day shall be your own, thougli it 
may well l>e that you alone remaiii alive. Min¬ 
strels, sound the gathering !” 

The pipers on both sides blew their charge, ami 
the combatants again mingled in battle, not indeed 
with tlic same strength, but with unabated in¬ 
veteracy. They were joined by those whose duty it 
was to have reinamed neuter, but who now found 
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llii'iii'clves unable to tlo so. The two ol<l cliam- 
pions who bore the standards had gradually ad¬ 
vanced from the extremity of the lists, and now 
approached close to the immediate scene of action. 
When tlicy l>eheld the carnage more nearly, they 
were mutually imiicllcd by the <lesire to revenge 
tlieir l)rethrcn, or not to survive them. They at- 
ticked each other furiou-sly with the lances to 
which the standards were attached, closed after 
exchanging several deadly tliru.sts, then grappled 
in close strife, still holding their banners, until at 
length, it» the eagerness of the conflict, they fell 
together into the Tay, and were found drowned 
after the combat closely locked in each others 
arms. The fnry of battle, the frenzy of rage and 
des|»air, infected next the minstrel.s. The two 
pipei-s, who (luring the contliet had (huie their 
utmost to kce|) vip the spirits of their brethren, 
now saw the dispute well-nigh terminated for want 
of men to supiiort it. They threw down their in¬ 
stillments, rushed desjienitely upon each other with 
their daggei-s, and each being more intent on des- 


each other like disabled steers. At least, darling 
of iny soul, if I am unable to .save thee, I can 
show thee how a man should die.” 

While Torquil thus spoke, he unloosed the clasps 
of the young Uhiefs hauberk, in the simple belief 
that he could thus break the meshes which fear 
and necroniaucy had twined about his heart. 

“ My father, my father, my more than parent!” 
said tlie unhappy Eachin. “Stay with me !— 
with you by iny side, I feel I can fight to the 
last.” 

“ It is impossible,” said Torquil. “ I will stop 
them coming up, wliilc you put on the hauberk. 
God eternally bless thee, beloved of my soul !” 

And then, brandishing his sword, Torquil of the 
Oak rushed forward with the same fatal war-cry, 
which had so olien sounded over that bloody field. 
The words rung three times in a voice of thunder; 
and each time that he cried his war-shout, he 
struck down one of the Clan C-hattau, as he met 
them successively straggling towards him.—“ Brave 
battle, hawk—well flown, falcon !” exclaimed the 
patching liis op).onent than in defending himself, multitude, as they witnessed exertions which 
the pii.er of (’Ian (^uliele was almost in.stantly scorned, even at this last hour, to threaten a change 

slain, and he of t.‘lan Chattan mortally woundeil. ' of the fortunes of the day. Suddenly these cries 


The last, nevertheles.s, again gra.sped his instru¬ 
ment, and the pibroch of the clan yet poured its 
expiring notes over the Clan Chattan, while the 
dying minstrel had brcatli to inspire it. The in¬ 
strument which he used, or at least that part of it 
called the cliantcr, is preserved in the family of a 
Highland Chief to this day, and is much honoured 
under the name of the Fednan Dhu, or Black 
Chanter. 

Meanwhile, in the final charge, young Tormot, 


were hushed into silence, and succeeded by a 
clashing of swords so dreadful, as if the whole 
contliet had recommenced in the person of Henry 
Wynd and Torquil of the Oak. They cut, foined, 
hewed, and thrust, as if they had drawn their 
blades for the first time that day; and their in¬ 
veteracy w’as mutual, for Torcjuil recognised the 
foul wizard, who, as lie supposed, had cast a spell 
over his child ; and Henry saw before him the 
giant, w'ho, during tlie whole conflict, had inter- 


devoted, like his brethren, by his fatlier Torquil to nipted the purpose for which alone he had joined 
the protection of his Chief, had been inorhilly | tlie combatants—that of engaging in single combat 


wounded by tlie unsparing sword of the Smith, j w'ith Hector. Tliey fought with an equality which, 
The other two remaining of the Clan Quhclc had ; perhai>s, would not have existed, had not Henrj', 
also fallen, and Torquil, with his foster-son, and ! more wounded than his antagonist, been somewhat 
the wounded Tormot, forced to retreat before eight ; deprived of his usual agility, 
or ten of the Clan Chattan, made a stand on the 
bank of the river, while their enemies were making 
such exertions as their wounds would permit to 
come up with them. Torquil had just reached the 
spot where he had resolved to make the stand, 


Meanwhile Eachin, finding himself alone, after 
a disorderly and vain attempt to put on his foster- 
brother’s harness, became animated by an emotion 
of shame and despair, and hurried fonvard to 
support his foster-father in the terrible struggle, 
when the youth Tonnot dropped and expired. ' ere some other of the Clan Chattan should come 


His death drew from his father the first and only 
sigh wliich he had breathed throughout the eventful 
day. 

“ My son Tonnot 1 ” he said, “ iny youngest and 
dearest 1 But if I save Hector, I save all. Now, 
my darling Dault, I have done for thee all that man 
may, excepting the last Let me undo the clasps 
of that ill-omened armour, and do thou put on 
that of Tormot j it is light, and will fit thee well. 
While you do so, I w’ill rush on these crippled men, 
and make what play with them I can. I tnist I 
shall have but little to do, for tliey are following 


up. When he was within five yards, and sternly 
detenuined to take his share in the death-fight, 
his foster-father fell, cleft from the collar-bone well- 
nigh to the heart. The unfortunate youth saw tlie 
fall of his last friend, and at the same moment 
beheld the deadly enemy who had hunted him 
through the whole field standing within sword's 
point of him, and brandishing the huge weapon 
which liad hewed its way to his life tlirough so 
many obstacles. Perhaps this was enough to bring 
his constitutional timidity to its highest point; 
or perhaps he recollected, at the same moment, 



THE RHINE AND THE MOSELLE. 



tiiat he Wiis without defensive armour, and that a 
line of enemies, halting indeed and crippled, Imt 
eager for revenge and Wood, were closely approach¬ 
ing. It is enough to say that his hctirt .sickene<l, 
his eyes darkened, his ears tingled, his brain turned 
giddy—all other considerations were lo.st in tiie 


apprehension of instant death ; aiid, drawii'gone 
ineffectual blow at the .Smith, he avoided that 
which was aimed at him in return, by bounding 
backward ; aud ere the former could recover his 
weaiH>n, Eachin had plunged into the stream of 
the Tay. 


THE RHINE AND THE MOSELLE. 


(By Ehms Abxolo ] 

.<1^3 S the glorj' of the suti, 

8i" When the dismal night is done, 

Lcai)s up in the summer blue to shine, 
gloriously flows, 

From Lis cradle in the snows, 
j Tiie king of all the river floods, The 

Rhine. 


As a mailed and sceptred king 
Sweeps onward triumphing, 

Witli waves of helmets flashing in his line : 
As a drinker, jwist control, 

With the red wine on his soul, 

So flashes through his vintages The Rhine. 


As a lady who would si>eak 
What is written on her cheek, 

If her heart would give her tongue the leave 
to tell, 


Who fears and follows still. 

And dares not trust her will. 

So follows all its windings The Moselle 


Like the silence that is broken 
When the wished-for word is spoken, 
And the heart hath a home where it may 
dwell, 

Like the sense of sudden bliss 
And the first long, loving kiss, 

Is the meeting of the Rhine and the Moselle 


Like tlie two lives tliat are blended 
When the loneliness is ended. 

The lojjelincss each heart has known so well; 
Like the sun and moon together, 

In a sky of splendid weither, 

Is the marriage of the Rhine and tlje Moselle. 
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SENT TO GOD. 


ARK to tlie souiuL of tuiJ ! — the 
signs and the souiuls of life ; 
The strivings of muscle, hand-labour, 
and brain, 

^^'ith wliich the city is rife. 

How strange and ujitit doth the turmoil 
break 

On the stilly chamber where Death 
doth reign 

Unseen like a coile«l >iiake. 

In the heart of thi.s heartless town—O well the 
term agrees !— 

The heart of a woman beats tirful and slow, 

For life is at the lees ; 

And the breath that she breathes would scarcely 
stir 

A feather away from its flickering blow ; 

Death measures it unto her. 

O ! look at that thin, wan face,—look at that 
straining eye, 

Arid read the Udo of the broken heart 
That is about to die ; 

And road the tale of that anguished look 

Which speaks, though the tongue forgets its 
part, 

As plain as a printed book. 

Look at that wasted arm—the bones through the 
white .skin .start, 

Wasted, 'tis true, by sickness and pain ; 

But hunger lias worked its part : 

The last of its strength was spent, to circle his 
nock and draw 

Her child to the breast where his head is Iain, 

So soon to lie no more. 

Widow and orphan-boy—one flesh—one love—one 
life— 

Knotted in one, like a Gordian knot, 

And cut by Death’s keen knife. 

Each had but each—the Widow her son, the Son 
his mother’s love; 

And she shivered with fear to exchange that 
lot 

For the lot in Heaven above. 

What! leave that little child 1 She had seen him 
hunger and thirst, 

men the crust that she had feigned to eat 
Aud the milk that she had nursed 

Starving herself that he might live, 

Had failed, yet his kisses and whispers sweet 
Were loving as when she had food to give. 


What ! leave that loving child ? She had seen his 
little face 

Peering out thro’ the broken pane, 

With its anxiou.s baby grace, 

AVhen she sold her .shawl for a loaf of bread, 

And seen its i>eacc come back agsiin. 

When lie has heard her tread. 

She had seen his troubled look, of wonder and 
blended thought, 

Wlien, crushed at last, the anguished wail 
Has burst from her soul distraiiglit; 

She bihs seen him conceal both hunger and cold, 

Tho’ his face grew pinched, and sliarp, and 
pale— 

In misery growing old. 

And how could she leave her child ?—the hearth 
and tlie cupboard bare— 

With never a .soul to comfort or shield— 

Not even a stranger’s care. 

She Imd told him, while yet her tongue could 
speak, 

That the Father in Heaven to whom they had 
kneeled, 

Would temper the wind to tho weak. 

That ffe had called her away, and she and her 
child must part. 

And he, with, a smothered cry, to her languid 
anns liad crept. 

Till his face lay on her heart. 

She had heard liis cr>’ of love—his trembling, 
gasping prayer— 

To take him with her wlierc father slept, 

And not to leave him there. 

And how could she leave her child 1 How could 
his little mind 

Conceive the meaning of Soul and Death 1 
Wliy he was left behind— 

She said her soul had come from God, and now it 
went to Him, 

To live, tho’ her body would lose its breath, 

And her eye of flesh be dim. 

That she should see her boy—that she should 
hear him pray 

That God would make a home for her, 

And call him too away. 

Then strangely thoughtful grew the child—“Oh, 
mother, will you tell 

Your soul to toll the God of prayer 
That I do love you well ? 
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•' For life la at tbk urs/* {/>ruirn Ly 31. L. Gorrj 


Sbeanswcrc J never a word—the last beam of hcreye, 
Ilaisetl from her child, to Heaven flew. 

And her »onl [»as.sed in a siRli. 
«•••»••* 

A day and a night were passed—and strangers 
entered there, 

And found t!ie mother lying dead, 

And the child with his curly hair, 


Mother and cliild were dead—the last uf their care 
was o'er— 

A life of want—a paupers gnivo— 

The world wouUl give no more. 

But the smile on the face of the child, tho’ he was 
but a lifeless clod, 

Told of tlie answer that Morey gave 
To the message—Sent to God! 
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HIS SPEECH. 



v-\ L , 

'• OME of the friends of Judge I’itinaii 
induced liini, just before the last 
f fleet i<in. t * perinit liiuiself to V)e nonn- 

nated for the State Legislature, ami 
^ accordingly lie wa.s presented to the people 
of this eonnnunity as a candidate. 

On the tlay before the election I 
receiAed fnmi the chairman a brief note, 
saying that 1 hatl been announced to speak at 
Dover that evening befon- a great mass meeting, 
and ie(iucsting me t«) take the cai’ly aftcruoim 
train, so tliat I might report to the hical chairman 
in I)»ivor beJiire nightfall. The pleasure with 
which this summons was received wa.s in some 
measure marred by tlie fact that I had not a 
speech ready, and the time was so short that 
elaborate i»rei)aration wjis impossible. 

The synopsis, if it may be calle<l by that name, 
prescjited an appearance something like the 
following. 

THK SPEECH. 

1. Exordium, concluding with Scotts famous 
line.s, “Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead,” iko. 

2. Arguments, introducing a narrative of the 
facts in the case of Hotchkiss, who was locked out 
upon the roof of his house all night. The design 
of the story is to give a striking picture of the 
manner in which the opposition party will be left 
out in the cold by the election. (Make tliis strong, 
and pause for cheers.) 

Arguments, followed by the stoiy of the 
Kickapoo Indian who saw a locomotive approach* 
ing upon the plains, and thinking it was a superior 
breed of buffalo, detennined to capture it, so that 
he could take the first prize at the Kickapoo 
agricultural fair. He tied his lasso to his waist 
and tlirew the other end over the smoke-stack. 
The locomotive did not stop; but when the 
engineer arrived at the next station, ho went out 
and cut the string by wliich a small bit of copper- 
coloured meat was tied to his smoke-stack. This 
is to illustrate the folly of the attempt of con¬ 
servatism to check the onw’ard career of pure and 
enlightened liberalism toward perfect civilisa¬ 
tion, (fee. itc. 

4. Arguments, and then the anecdote of that 
Dutchman in Berks county, who on the 10th 
of October, 1866, was observed to go out into his 
yard and raise the American flag; then he got lus 
gun and fired a salute seventeen or eighteen times, 
after which he consumed six packs of fire-crackers 
and gave three cheers for the Union. He enjoyed I 
mrnseif in this manner nearly all day, while his ' 


Adeleii.] 

neighbours gathered aronml otit.side and placed 
their elbows upon the fence, watching him and 
wondering what on earth he meant. A pedlar 
who came along stoiiped, and had au interview 
with him. To hi.s surprise, he found that the 
German agriculturist was celebrating the Fourth 
of July, 18 .j 9. He did not know that it was any 
later in the century, for he had been keeping his 
time on a uotched stick ; and having been sick a 
grci\t deal, he hud gotten the thing in a dreadful 
tangle. When he leained that he was seven 
Fourths in arrears, he was dcjircssed ; but he seut 
<mt and bought a bo.x of firc-cnickers and a barrel 
of gunpowder, and spent a week catching up. 

5. Arguments, sr.pplementod with the narrative 
of a coufi«ling man who had sucli cliild-like faith 
in a patent fire - extinguisher which lie had 
purchased, that lie set fire to his house merely to 
liave tlie fun of putting it out. The fire burnetl 
furiously, but tlie extinguisher gave only two or 
tln*ee imbecile stpiirls and then collap.sed, and in 
two liours his residence was in ashes. Go on to 
say that our enemies have applied the torch of 
anarchy to the edifice of thi? government, but that 
there is an extinguisher which will not only not 
collapse, but will subdue the flames and quench 
the incendiary organisation, and that extinguisher 
is our party. (Allow time for applause here.) 

6. Arguments, introducing the .story of the 
Sussex county farmer who was discouraged 
because his wife was perfidious. Before he was 
married she vowed over and over again that she 
could cliop four cords of wood a day, but after the 
ceremony the fanner found he was deceived. The 
treacherous woman could not chop more than two 
cords and a half, and so the dream of the husband 
was dissipated, and lie demanded a divorce as the 
only balm for the wounds wliich lacerated his 
heart. Let tliis serve to illustrate the jioint that 
our political enemies have deceived us with 
promises to reduce the debt, to institute reforms, 
drc. «tc., none of which they have kept, and now 
we must have the government separated from 
them by such a divorce as will be decreed to¬ 
morrow, Jcc. die. 

7. Peroration, working in if possible the story of 
Commodore Scudder’s dog, which, while out with 
its master ono day, pointed at some partridges. 
The commodore was about to fire, but he suddenly 
received orders to go off on a three years’ cruise, 
so he dropped his gun, left the dog standing there, 
and went right to sea. When he returned, three 
years later, ho went back to the field, and there 
was his gun, there was the skeleton of the dog 
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still stiindiii" and pointing just as he harl left it, ^ 
and a little farther on were the skeletons of the 
partridges. Show how our adversjiries in their 
relations to tlie negio (pie.'tion ix*semble that dog. 
W 0 auiie away yeaix ago and left them pointing 
at the nogio (piestion, and we come back now to 
tind that they are at it yet. 


\yhen tlie tiuin arrived at Dover, I was gi-.itified 
to Hnd the chairman of the local committee and 
eighteen of hi.s fellow-citizens waiting for me with 
carriages and a bra.ss band- As I stei.i»ed from 
the car the Uind played “See, the C'oiK|uering 
Hero comes I 

Then the mu.>ic ceased, and the cljairman j»ro- 
I»o.sed “ three cheers for onr ehujncmt visitor.” The 
devoted beings around him cheered lustily. The 
chairnum theren[ion came forward and welcomed 
me. 

I had to begin. Bowing to the chairmati, I 
said, ‘ Mr. (Jhaimian and fellow-citizens, there are 
tiine.s —times—there arc time.s, fellow-citizens, 
«hen times when—when the lieart—there are 
time.s, I sji)', Mr. Chairman and fellow-citizens, 
when the heart—the heart of—of—” It wouldn’t 

do. I stuck fast, and could not get out another 
word- 

I l>cgan again :— 

“ There are time.s, I say, fellow-citizens and Mr. 
Chainaan, when tlie heart inqnire.s if there 
breathc-s a man with soul so dciid, who never to 
him.self liath sjiitl, ’ Thi.s is my own, my native 
land'—whose heart lias ne’er within him burtie<l 
as home his footsteps he liatli turned from 
wanderings on a foreign shore 1 Jf such there 
breathe, go, mark iiim well (Here I pointed to 
tlie street, and one of the committee, who .seemed 
not to comprehend tlie thing exactly, nislied to 
the window, and lookial out, a.s if he intemlwl to 
call a policeman to arrest the wieteli referred to.) 

" lor iiim no miiustiel mptures swell.” (Here the 
leafier of the hand bowefl, as if he hud a vague 
idea tliat this was a compliment ingeniously 
workcfl into the H|>eech for liis benefit.) “High 
though his titles, proud his name, l>ouii«lle.s.s hi.s 
wealtii ns wish can claim ; fle.spitc the.se titles, 
jiower, and jielf, the wretch, concentrated all in 
«e!f, living, shall forfeit fair renown, and dmibly 
dying shall go down to the vile dn.st from wlience 
be sprung, unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 

I stopped. Tliere was eiiibanus dug silence for 
a moment, as if everylxKly tliought I had some¬ 
thing more to say. But I put on iny hat and 
BJiouldercd iny lunbrella to assure them that the 
affair was ended. Tlien it began to be apparent 
that the comjKiny failed to grasp the piiri>oso of 
•ny remarks. One man cWdently thought I was 
Complaining of something that happened to me 
while I was upon the train, for he took me aside 


and asked me in a c<>iifirk*ntial whi.-jier if it 
wouhln t be better for liitn to .see the conductor 
alwiut it. 

Another mau itiipiired if the governor wa.> the 
man referred t««. 

I said, ‘ Xc>; the remarks were of a poetical 
nature ; they were cpioted.” 

The man seemetl .smpri.sed, and a.-ked where 1 
got them froiiL 

“ From .l/fov/<fo«.” 

He considerefl a moment, and then .sii«l— 

Don t know him. Philadelpliia man, I 
reckoii 1 ” 

The occa-'.ion was too .sid for words I took 
tlie diairman’.s arm and we marc hed out to tlie 
caiTiage.s. It wa.s supper-timo wlieii we reachetl 
tlie liotel, ami a.s soon a.s we entered, the chairman 
iiivitofl u.s into c^iic of the parifuirs, wliere aii 
clalxirate repast ha«l been pivpared for the whole 
party. We went into the ixiom, keejiiug .step 
with a march played by tlie band, which was 
placed in the comer. W’licii supper was over, it 
was with di>may that I saw the irrepressible 
clmirmaii ri.se and j.ropose a toa.st, to which he 
called upon one of the company to respoud. 

So I ixsolved that if the ohairmau called upon 
me I woulfl tell my mimber two story, giving the 
arguments, and omitting all of it from my speech 
in tlie evening. 

He did call, W’licii two or tliree men had 
.spc*ken, the chairman otfered the toa.st, "The 
omtor of tlie evening,” ami it was received with 
apjdtu.se. 

I rc>.se, and .'caid : “Mr. (’liainuau and gentlemen, 

I am tcK) mucii fatigued t»> make a sj)eceh. and I 
wish to save my viuee for to-night ; so I will tell 
you a sloiy of a man I used to know whose name 
was Hcjtchki.vs. He lived u|> at New Ca.stle, and 
one night he thought he would have a little innocent 
fun scaring hi.s wife by drojeping a loo.se brick or 
I two down tlie chimney into the firejilace in her 
room, So he slijijicd softly out of bed ; and crejit 
out ui>iin the roof. Mr. Ilrjtchki.ss dropjicd nine¬ 
teen bricks down that chimney, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, each one with an cmjihatic slam, 
hut liis wife didn’t scream once.” 

Everybody seemed to think this was tlie end of 
the story; so there was a roar of laughter, ultliough 
I had not rcaclicd the humorous jiart of the real 
|)oint of tlie anecclcde, wliich ile.scribes how Hotch- 
ki.ss gave it up ami tried to go down-stairs, hut was 
surprised to find that Mrs. Hotchkiss, who had 
been watching all the time, had retreated, fa.sten- 
ing the trajedoor, so that lie s|>eiit the next four 
hours upon the comb of the roof. 

At eight o’clock a very largo crowd really did 
a.sscmb]c hi front of the porcli of one of the hotels. 

I felt somewhat iieiTOu.s ; but I was tolerably 
certain I could speak iiiy piece acceptably, even 
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witli the imotiy torn out of the intrcductioii und ^ 
the luiml'Cr two story saerifiecd. 

The rhainnan betpin with a short vSpeceb iu 
wliirli lie went over almost jirocisely the ground 
covered )•>• my introdintion ; aiul a.s tliat portion 
of iny tiration was already redueed to a fi-agincnt 
by tltc use of the veises, I (|\iietly resolved to 
licuiii. when my turn eame, with i>oiut number 
\ wo. 

7'hc Chairman iutrodiieed to the crowal Mr. 
Keyser, wlio was received with cheers. He was a 
ready siieaker. ami he began, to my deep regret, 
by telling in i-ajiital style my story number three, 
after whicli he used up some of my number six 
arguments. 

.Mr. Key.sor then sat down, ami Mr. Schwartz 
was intnuluccd. Mr. Schwartz observed that it 


was pleu.santly familiar. Knimbauer went ahead, 
and the crowd received his i-emarks with roars of 
laughter. After one particularly exuberant out¬ 
burst of merriment, I asked the man who sat next 
I to me, and who seemed deeply interested in the 
story— 

“ What w’as that little joke of Krumbauer’s 1 
■ It must have been first-i*atc.” 

“ 8o it was,” he said- “ It was about a Dutch¬ 
man up ill Berks county who got mixed up in 
' his <latcs.'' 

“ What dates ]” I giisped, in awful apprehension. 
‘“Why, his Fourths of July, you know. Got 
seven or eight years in arrears and tried to make 
them all up at once. Good, wasn’t it 1 ” 

“ Good ? I should think so ; ha ! ha ! My 
very best story, as I’m a sinner 1” 
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wa.s haixlly worth wdiile for him to attempt to 
make anything like a speech, bocau.se the gentle¬ 
man from New Ca.stle had come down on purpose 
to discuss the issues of the campaign, and the 
audience, of course, was anxious to licar him. Mr. 
Schw’artz would only tell a little story which | 
seemed to illiLstratc a point ho wi.shed to make, 
and ho thereupon related my anecdote number 
seven, making it appear that he was the bosom 
friend of Commodore Scudder and an acquaint¬ 
ance of the man who made the gun. The point 
illustrated, I was shocked to find, was almost 
precisely that wliieh I had attached to my story 
nuinbor seven. The situation began to have a 
serious appearance. Here, at one fell swoop, two 
of iny best st«ric.s and three of my sets of argu¬ 
ments were swept off into utter uselessness. 

When Schwartz withdrew, a man named Kmm- 
bauer was brought forward. Knimbauer was a 
Gennan, and the chainuan announced that ho 
would speak in that language for tho benefit of 
those persons in the audience to whom tho tongue 


It was awfully bad. I could have strangled 
Knimbauer and then chopped him into bits. Tho 
ground seemed slipping away beneath mo ; there 
was the merest skeleton of a speech left But I 
determined to take that and do my best, tnisting 
to luck for a happy result 

But my turn had not yet come. Mr. Wilson was 
dragged out next, and I thought I perceived a de¬ 
moniac smile steal over the countenance of the 
cymbal player os Wilson said ho was too hoarse to 
say much ; he would leave the heavy work for the 
brilliant young orator who was here from New 
Castle. He would skim rapidly over tlie ground 
and then retire. He did. Wilson rapidly skimmed 
all tho cream off of my arguments numbers two, 
five, and six, and wound up by offering the whole 
of my munber four argument. My hair fairly 
stood on end when Wilson bowed and left the 
stand. What on earth was I to do now 1 In an 
agony of despair, I turned to the man next to me 
and asked him if I would have to follow Wilson. 

He said it was his turn now. 
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“And what are you goijig to si\y ?” I demanded, 
suspiciously. 

“Oil, nothing," he replied—“nothing at all. I 
want to leave room for you. I'll ju.st tell a 
little story or so, to aiiiu.se them, and then sit 
down.” 

“What .story, for instance?” I a.sked. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing; only a little yarn 1 
hapiien to reniemk'r about a farmer who married 
a uonian who said she could cut four eoid.^ of 
wockI, when she couldn’t.” 

My worst fears were reali.scd. I turned to the 

man ne.\t to me, and said, Avithsuppresscsl emotion— 

“ May I a.sk your name, my friend i ’ 

He said hi.s name wa.s Gumbs. 

“ .May I inejuire what your Christian name i^ ?” 

He said it was William Henry. 

M ell, M illiam Henry Giimb.*!,'’ I e.xelaimcHl, 
“gaze at me I Do I look like a man who would 
slay a human being in cold blood ?” 

Hm-in-m, n-mi: you d-m’t," ho renlieil, with an 
air of critical consideration. 

“Hut I A.M I” said I, fiercely—“1 A.M ; ami I 
fell you now that if you undertake to relate that 
anecdote about the farmer’s wife I will kill you 
without a moment’s warning; I will, by George !*’ 

.Mr. Guinbs instantly jumped up, placed liLs 
liand on the railing of the porch, and got over 
'Uddenlyinto the crowd. He stood there pointing 
me out to the bystanders, and doubtless advancing 
file theory that f wa.s an original kind of a lunatic” 
wlin might he e.xpected to have at any moment a 
lit wliich would be interesting when .studied from I 
a distance. ' 

The chairman looked around, intending to call ^ 
ujion niy friend Mr. Gmnb.s; but not perceiving , 
him, lie canio to me and said : 

“Xow is your cliance, sir; splendid opportunity; 
crowd worked up to just the proper pitch. Wc 
have jiaved the way for you ; go in and do your 
best.” 

“ Oh, yes ; but hold on f<ir a few moments, will 
you? I can’t speak now; the fact i.s I am not 
quite ready. Hun out some other man.” 

“ Haven’t got anotlier man. Kept you for the 
last purposely, and the crowd i.s waiting. Come ^ 
ahead and pitcli in, and give it to ’em hot and 

heavy. Hit ’em hard, old fellow, hit ’em 
hard.” 

The crowd received me with three hearty cliecre. 
Ab I heard them I began to feel dizzy. The 
audience seemed to swim around and to increase i 
tenfold in size. By a resolute effort I recovered 1 
iny self-possession partially, and determined to I 
hegin. I could not think of anything but the two < 
stories, and I resolved to tell them as well as I i 
could. I said, “ Fellow-citizens : It is so late now, f 


1 

^ that I will Hut attempt to m.ike a speech to yuu 
: (Ciic.s of •• Ve.s : ’ “ Go ahead : ' "Never inii.d 
I the time! ikc. At.) Elevating my v«i«i-. I i\- 
pwited ; “[ <iy it i^ l.ite now th.it I can t inak^’ 


■ • .’t. 



J 


Cy.vsTrRXATios or Cohmittke. 

a >[)ccch a.s I intcnde«l on acco'.int of it.s being .so 
late that the .'Speech whi( h I intended to make 
would keep you here too late if I made it I 
intended to. So I will tell you a stoiy about a 
^ man who bought a patent fire-o.vf ingnishcr which 
, wa.s warnuitcd to split four cor<K of wood a «lay ; 
I .so he set tire to hi.s house to try her, and—No, it 
, w.xs hi.s wife who wa.s wan-anted to .split four cords 
I of woml—I got it wrong; and when the flames ob- 
j tained full headway, he found .she could only split 
two cords and u half, and it made him— What I 
mean is that the farmer, wlicn lie bouglit the 
exting—courtetl her, that is, she said she could set 
fire to the liou.-sc, and when he tried her, she 
collapsed tlie first time—the e.xtinguislier did, and 
he wanted a divorce becau.se his house— Oli, liaug 
it, fellow-citizens, you understand that this man, 
or farmer, ratlicr, bought a—I should s;xy courted 
a—that is, a firc-cx—” (Desperately) “Fellow- 
citizens ! If anv max shoots the A.meric.vx 

FLAO, PtT.L HIM DOWN UPOX THE SPOT; BIIT 
.\8 FOR ME, GIVE ME I.IBEUTY OR GIVE ME 
DEATH !” 

As I shcmtcd this out at the top of my voice, in 
an ecstasy of confusion, a wild tumultuous yell of 
laughter came up from the crowd. I rushed down 
the street to the station, with the shouts of the 
crowd and the uproarious music of tlie band 
ringing in my cars. I got upon a train, and sjient 
the night riding to New Castle. 


P 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WEDDING RING. 


[By W. R. S. Rau»tok.1 



* T IP ill u drawer which rarely secs the light, j 
With Jio coinpaiiioiis <if iny solitude 
Beyond a few worn relics of the Pa-st, 

A glove, a Kick of hair, and two or three 
/jS Old letters, licic I slowly pass away 
A dull c.xistence. 

Yet there wa.s a time 

When all iny life Wius joyous, when I knew 
W'hat warmth and sjinlight meant, and I was loved 


And valued far beyond comparison 
With cO'tUer trinkets. 


Many a year has passed 
Since deeji within the earth the gold lay liid 
From which men framed me : failing memories 
Still haunt me of a former life which ran 
In glittering veins tlu“Ough lustrous rocks of spar, 
And then of transformations swift and .strange 
Through which I jias-sed till, one bright summer 
da>-, 

I found myself, a gleaming circlet, wrapped 
In softest bed of Heccy wool, a score 
Of bright companions ne.stling by my side, 

Lai<l in the sunlight u hich came streaming through 
A wall of crystal. Every day there bent 
Bright facCvS over us, fair girls who.se cheeks 
Flushed rosy-red as in their little hands 
They imised us, youths whose voices took 
A softer tone whenever they addre.sscd 
Their sweet companions. Happy laughter rang 
Above us, mixed with tender cadences, 

And now and then a tear would fall and dim 
Our lustre for a moment 


Well, there came 

A day when I wa.s chosen by a hand 
So wlnte and delicate, it seemed as if 
’Twere made of snow, aud snow-like seemed the 
brow 

Of her who chose ino, and the graceful neck ; 

But sunuy light gleamed from her golden hair, 

And sky-like beamed the azure of her eye. 

A few brief liours went .swiftly by, and thou 
I found myself encircling in my clasp 
Her soft white finger, and 1 felt the hand 
Of her proud husband, as it tenderly 
But finnly closed round hers, and heard his 
voice 

Address her as his love, his own at last 
F) om that time forward, for a score of years, 

My life was linked with happiness ; the sun 
Seemed always shining on me ; joyfulness 


Made its abode within the peaceful home 
Wherein my Miistre.ss moved, and time pa.ssed by 
And scarcely altered her ; she never lost 
The charm of voice and look which won all hearts 
Where’er she went, and sorrow’ seldom came 
To line her cheek or brow', or turn to grey 
The goKlon radiance which, halo-like, 

Glejuu’d round her head ; about her grew a group 
Of cliddreu, from who.se soft blue eyes her calm. 
Contented spirit seemed to look ; and he 
Who ivon her maiden love, still ruled her iieart 
Through womanhood, nor ever swerved oue jot 
From his allegiance to his jierfect w’ifc. 

My place seemed fix’d for ever on her hand, 

Until that fatal clay wliich brought the shade 
Of .leath across our sunlight, and she lost 
Tbc child she loved the dearest : from that time 
Her voice grew saddor, and I felt my hold 
Grow’ feebler ou her finger ; still she tried 
To wear the old smile on her check whene’er 
Her husband watched her ; but at times, aloue, 

I heard her sob as if her heart w’ould break. 

Then she fell ill, and all the house grow di\rk, 

And one sad day her hand turned cold and numb, 
And I was taken from it Ne’er again 
Saw I the mistress whom I loved so well; 

But from her hair a golden chain was made, 

From which I hung close to her husband’s heart. 
There all his life he wore me, till at last 
He, dying, g-ave me to his eldest girl, 

And bid her keep me for her mother’s sake. 

Aud so I found myself placed here, away 
With these old letters telling of his love 
And hers, the ink uow’ faded, and the gloss 
Gone from the iwpcr; here, too, shines a lock 
Of her bright hair, and there a glove she wore 
Upon the day when she became a wife. 

Her children long have married, and at times 
I hear sweet tiny voices crying, “ Please 
I Open the drawer and let us see the ring 
Grandmamma wore upon her wedding-day.” 

Then the draw’cr opens, and the light once more 
Dances around me, and again 1 seem 
To see the golden hair I know so well, 

And watch the soft blue of the eyes 1 loved. 

For in her children’s children yet there lives 
Some sweet reflection of my l^y’s fac& 

Then shuts the drawer, the da^ncss comes again. 
And I am left once more to muse alone, 

And brood upon the memories of the Past 




HOW 


thank v..|-. SmiK-men al\vay> say. “ Thank Yni .’ 

Ami self-Mtistie-a I went my way, tlie m-l-lt 

linnml (.VR—(Vovs l.etweeii .a ;'eneial ni.m-ivl 

ami a lune 1.)-) fulluwing me imcnscimi.s 
Jns fate. 

It was ill the hack-yani that the dee.l was done 

W ith a generosity w..rtliy of a hetter cause, I had 

brought down from my l.e.l-r.iom my own haih- 

<me of those rouml. shallow, milk-pan artaii-s-ami 

had tilled it about two inches <leeii witli lukewarm 
water. 

Then Ciime the senitch : I iise this word iiieta- 

phorically, luif it became litenil lieforc the openitioii 

Wits over-as the paint that is „o( in my batli can 
testify. 

I kimw no imac about the application <.f .soft- 
soap than of sulphur, but I thought tliat I could 
guess how to use the former, wliich I iiii.iLdr.rd t.. 


I» THE Bath. (Z>ratm ky W. 

der^ at the feel of it, as I put it into my coat-1 be harmless; \ 

pOCK6t* 

“Thanka—good morning. 


Momin’, sir 
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Cook kindly pinned the sjickiu" cover of her 
tinvelling-hox round ino, to keep off the sphishes, 
and i»rovided a square of old carpet, folded up 
siinill, so as to bo soft, for mo to kneel t>n. 

I lifted the dog into the batli, and held liim by 
the scruff, while he ma<lly plunge«l. kicked, and 
struggled in his anxiety to got out, ploughing up 
the bright paint at the bottom in long beautiful 
furrows—four of them parallel,at a stroke. To <lo 
the <log justice, however, he tlid not waste the 
paint. At the cml of each nail-rut was a sweet 
little Coil, all ready to be stuck tlown in tlio furrow 
again by any one who knew how. I did not know 
how. 

Mith my right h.iml I aiqdled the soft-soap. 
It never struck me that it might act like ordinary 
soap docs when rubberl itdohair; but it did—only 
jnore so. If it had .struck mo I might have been 
content with usitjg a lump—.say about the size of a 
j*iece of mud; but, being in ignoniuco. I Gilnily 
and systematically plasfoj-ed that dog until all my 
threc-pennorth was gone, and tlio faithful beast 
looked like a stnflod brown-tubby cat with its com- 
jdoxion a little bit fadeil. 

Then the wash really began. Taking .some water 
in myhand,Isct-to to workup the soap, commencing 
on the back. At first there was no effect, and my 
hand slipped about like an eel spinilising on a 
greasy pole—dowjiwards. Presently a tinge of 
white appeared, and gradually spread and spread. 
ThU w,as latlier. I think I'll alter the type of that 
sentence, and say, “ Tins ic*/.? lather.” It was ! 
It rose, and ro.so, and ro.se : it .spread j it widened 
out ; it hung down, and stuck out in front and 
behind far beyond the hist hairy extrcmitic-s of 
dog. Still I persevered, and still the latlier in¬ 
creased, till tlie four legs were one solid pcde.stal of 

wliito, and all semblance of animal shape was lost 
in soap. 

Then I begau to wash the soap off, but the more I 


I washed it off, the more it didn't go. It only 
increased and thickened, and I begau to feel dis- 
couragc<I. 

I knew the dog was there—somewhere—because 
I hadn’t seen him go away; but tlie only sight I 
Jiad had to remind me of him wjvs one great 
bubbling, frothing, hissing, seething, effervescent 
mass of lather, which grew and grew, and rounded 
oil’ at the corners, till it looked like a huge, steam¬ 
ing, animated snowball. 

I grew more discouraged. I .saw something 
must be done, or something else might liappeu to 
the dt)g. Presently a thought struck me, and I 
hit it back. I lifted that mass up, and carried it 
to the scullery. There was a tap, and also a pump, 
over the sink. Holding the snowball witli the 
part where the liead would bo under the tap, I 
turned on the water, and got cook to pump on the 
tail part. 

The stone of the sink w.as soon hidden from 
sight in a snowy covering. Presently two spots of 
dog appeared, deep down in two chasms of lather. 
Then I grew hopeful, and shifted the entirety a 
bit, so that more transformation might ensue. At 
last I wa.s able to welcome a considerable portion 
of my old friend, when I began to rub what I could 
sec of him, and lo, more white arose ! This went 
on, and I finally treated the dog like somebody 
el.sc’s riddle, and gave him up. 

Discarding the box-cover, I sallied forth with 
him into the wood, and, as I proceeded towards 
the pond by the brick kilns, he left behind him 
along the heather a bright, glistening, gleaming 
track, as if some gigantic snail had passed that 
way. Put the pond was reached, and two masterly 
immersions (I say it with conscious pride) settled 
him. He came out clean, wet, and happy. 

Happy 1—Well, that is, speaking comparatively. 

***•*• 

My dog has got a cold now ! F. W. T. 



HORTLY after ten o’clock, the singing- 
boy.s arrived at the tranter’s house, 
which was invariably the place of meet¬ 
ing, and preparations were made for 
the start. The older men and musicians 
wore thick coats, uith stiff perpendicu¬ 
lar collars, and coloured handkerchiefs 
wound round and round the neck till 
the end came to hand, over all which they 
just showed their ears and noses, like people 
looking over a wall. The remainder, stalwart 
ruddy men and boys, were mainly dressed in 
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snow-white smock-frocks, embroidered upon the 
shoulders and breasts, in ornamental forms of 
hearts, diamonds, and agzags. The cider-mug was 
emptied for the ninth time, the music-books were 
arranged, and the pieces finally decided upon. 
The boy^ in the mean time, put the old horn- 
lanterns in order, cut candles into short lengths to 
fit the lanterns; and, a thin fleece of snow having 
fallen since the early part of the evening, those 
who had no leggings went to the stable and wound 
wisps of hay round tboir ankles to keep the insi¬ 
dious flakes from the interior of their boots. 
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OI;l Williiiiii Dewy, with the violoncello, j»laye<l 
the ; Ills grandson Dick the treble violin; 
and Reuben and Michael Mail the tenor and 
second violins respectively. The sin:;or.s consisted 
of four men and seven boys, upon whom devolvetl 
the task of carrying and attemling to the lantern.s, 
ind huhliug the books open for the players. 
Directly music was the theme, old William ever 
and instinctively c<nue to the froi»t. 

“Now mind, iiailwurs,” he .said, as the)'all \ve!it 
out one by one at the door, lie himself holding it 
ajar and regarding them with a critical face as 
they passed, liku a shepherd counting out his 
.sheep. “You tw<j counter-boys, keep your ears 
open to Micliael's tiugering, and don’t ye go .stmy- 
ing into the treble part along o’ Dick and his >ol, 
a.s ye did liast year ; and mind thi.s c.s|*ecially when 
we bo in ‘Arise, and hail.’ Rilly Chmilen, don’t 
you sing quite .so raving mad ;is you fain would ; 
and. all o’ ye. whatever ye do, keep from making 
a groiit soufHe on the ground when we go in at 
I»cople’s g.ile.s ; but go qiiiefly, .s » as to .strik' uji all 
of a sudden, like siurit.s." 

“Fanner I.eillow'.s lir.st 1" 

“Faniur Ledlow’.s first ; the rest a.s lusual. ’ 
“And, Vos.s," said the tranter terminalively, 
“you keep house here till alwut half-pa.st two; 
then heat the methcglin and cider in the warmer 
you'll find turned up uptm the copper; and bring 
it wi’ the victuals t«j church-|H»rch, as th sl km>w.’' 
• •*••• 

Mo.sl of the outlying hoinc.stcad.s and hamlets 
hud been visited l>y almut two o’clock ; they then 
l«iK.sed acro.ss the Home I’laiitation toward the 
m.iin village. Ibirsiiing no recogtii.scd track, great 
care wa.s nece.s^sary in walking lest their face.■^ 
should come in contact with the low-lianging 
lioughs of the ohl trce.s, which in many spots 
formed den.se ovcrgrowth.s of interlaced branche.s. 

“Times have ehange*! from the times they used 
to be," Hiid Mail, regarding nobody cm tell what 
interesting old panoratnas with an inward eye, and 
letting his outward glance rest on the ground, 
because it was us convenient a po.sitiun as any. 
“ People don’t care raucli about u.s now ! I’ve l>een 
tliiiiking, we must be almost the last left in the 
county of the old string players. Barrel-organ.s, 
and they next door to ’em that you blow wi’ your 
foot, have come in terribly of late years.” 

“Ah!” said Bowman, shaking bis head; and 
old William, on seeing him, did the same thing. 

“ More’s the pity,” replied another. “ Time was 
—long and merry ago now !—when not one of the 
varmits was to ^ heard of; but it served some of 
the ciioirs right. Tiiey should have stuck to 
strings as we did, and keep out clar’ncts, and done 
away with serpents. If you’d thrive in musical 
I’eligion, stick to strings, says L“ 


"Strings are wvll cnongli. as far a- tint go-.-s.' 
said Mr. S|>ink<. 

*‘There’.s woise things than '■-ipcnt', iaid .Mi 
Penny. “Old things [laN-. .nv.iy. ti' tiiie , liut a 
scr|>ent was a good old note ; .i deep li h note wa- 
the ser[)cnt.” 

“ Clar'net.s, hi'wever, be b.id at all time', ' 'li-l 
Michael .Mail “Otic Oliri'tiii is — ye.us aciie 
now, years—I went the round' wi’ the Dil>l)e.ich 
choir. 'Twas a hard fro.sty ni:.'ht, ami the ki V' of 
all the clar'iiets fro/.e—ah, they ditl fiee/.c !—.so 
that twas like drawing a cork every time .i key 
was openeil; the |>liyci-s o’ ’em hid to go into a 



liedger and ditdieFs chimlcy* corner, and thaw 
their clar’iiets every now and then. An icicle o’ 
.spet hung down from the end of every man s 
ciar’iiet a .span long; and as to lingerj -well, tliere, 
if ye’ll believe me, we had no lingers at all, to our 
knowledge” 

“ I ein well bring back to my mind,' said Mr. 
Penny, “what I said to poor Joseph Uyme (who 
took the tribblo part in Higb-Story Church for 
two-and-forty year) when they thought of having 
clarinets there. ‘Joseph,’I said, says I,‘depend 
upou’t, if so bo you have them tooting clarinets 
youll spoil the whole set-out. Clarinets were not 
made for the service of Providence; you can see It 
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by looking at Vin,’ I said. And what cam o't ? 
\\ liy, iiiy <lcai- souls, the parson set uj) a V>arrel- 
or^'an on his own account within twi» years o' the 
time 1 spoke, and llie tdd elioir went to nothing." 

“ .\s far as look is eoncenioil,'s litl (he tranter. 
“ I don't for my part .see that a fiddle is mueli 
nearer heaven than a clar'net. Tis farther off. 
Ilieres always a rakish, scampish countenance 
alioiit a H<l<Ue that seems (o say the Wicked One 
Jiail a hand in making o'eii ; while angels he 
supposed to play clar'nets in heaven, or som'at like 
em, if ye may i>elieve pii ters. ’ 

“ Rohert I’etmy, you were in tlie right,'’ hiaike 
in the eldest Dewy. They should ha' stuck to 
strings. \ our l>rass-man. is lu'ass—well and good ; 
Jour reed-man, is reeil—well ainl good ; ymir 
percnssiuii-man, is percussion—good again. Htit 
I don t care wlui heais me say it, nothing will 
siieak to your heart wi' the sweetnes-s of the man 
of .strings ! ’’ 

“Strings for ever I" .sai<l little Jimmy. 

Strings alone wouM have held their ground 
against all the new «*omers in creation.” (“True, 
true ;Slid Jlowman.) " Hut clar'nets was death.” 
(“Death they was!” saiil Mr. Penny.) “Ami 
liarmoninnis, \\ illiam continued in a lomler voice, 
and getting excite«l l>y tho.se signs of approval, 
“liarmoninnis and harrel-organs ” (“Ah!” and 
groans from .Sjiinks) “be misonible—what shall I 
call Vm ?—miserable— 

“Sinners,” suggested Jimmy, wlio made large 
strides like the men, and did not lag behind like 
the other little boy.s. 

“.Mi.serablc machines for .sucli a ilivine thing as 
music ! ” 

“Right, William, and .so they be!” said the 
choir with earne.st unanimity. 

By this time they were crossing to a wicket in 
the ilirection of the school, wliicli, standing on a 
slight eminence on the opposite side of a cross 
lane, now ro-sc in unvarying and dark flatness 
against the sky. The instruments were retuned, 
and all the band entered the enclosure, ci\joincd 
by old William to keep upon the g^.^ss. 

“Number .seventy-eight,” he softly gave out, as 
they formed round iu a .semicircle, the boys open¬ 
ing the lanterns to get a clearer light, and directing 
their rays on tlio hooks. 

Then passed forth into the quiet night an 
ancient and well-worn hymn. 

Having concluded the last note, they listened 
for a minute or two, but found that no sound 
issued from tlie school-house. 

“ Forty breath-s and then, ‘ O, what unbounded 
goodness ! ’ number fifty-nine,” said William. 

This was duly gone through, and no notice 
whatever seemed to be taken of the performance. 

“ Surely ’tisn’t an empty house, as befell us iu 


the year thirty-nine aud forty-three!” said old 
Dewy, with much disap|>ointment. 

“ Perhajis she's jist ct me from .some noble city, 
and sneers at our doing's " the tranter wliisperc 1. 

‘•'Od rabbit her!” .said Mr. Penny, with an 
annihilating look at a corner of the scliool 
chimney, “I don’t <|uite .stomach her, if this is it. 
\our jilain music well ilone is as wortliy ns your 
other sort done bad, a' b’lieve souls ; so say I.” 

“Forty breaths, and then the liLst,” said the 
leader authoritatively. '“Rejoice, ye tenants of 
the earth,’ number .si.xty-four.” 

At tlie close, waiting yet anotlier minute, lie 
said in a clear loud voice, as lie liad .said iu the 
village at that liour ami season for the previous 
forty yeai's : 

“A merry Christmas to yc !” 

When the c.xpectaiit stillness consequent ujioii 
the ex’clamatioii had nearly died out of them all, 
an increasing light made itself visible in one of 
the windows of the upper tloor. It came so close 
to the blind that the o.xact position of tlic Hame 
could be perceived from the outside. Remaining 
steaily for an instant, the blind went upward from 
before it, revealing to thirty concentrated eyes a 
young girl, framed as a picture by the window- 
architrave, and uucoiisciously illuminating her 
couuteuauce to a vivid brightness by a candle she 
lield iu lier left liand, close to her face, her right 
hand being e.xtendcd to the side of the wndow 
She was wrapped iu a white robe of some kind, 
whilst down her shoulders fell a twining profusion 
of marvellously rich hair, in a wild disorder which 
proclaimed it to be only during the invisible horn's 
of the night that sucli a condition was discover* 
able. Her bright eyes wei-e looking into the grey 
world outside with an uncertain e.xpressioii, 
oscillating between courage and shyness, wliich, ns 
she recognised the semicircular group of dark 
form.s gatlicred before her, tmnsformed itself into 
pleasant resolution. 

I Opening the window, slie said, lightly and 
warmly : 

“Thank you, singers, tliank you P’ 

Together went the window quickly and quietly, 
and tlie blind started downwanl on its i-eturii to 
its place. Her fair forehead and eyes vanished; 
her little mouth; her neck and shoulders; all of 
her. Tlien tlie spot of candlelight slione nebu¬ 
lously as before ; then it moved away. 

“ How pretty ! ” exclaimed Dick Dewy. 

“If she’d been rale wexwork she couldn’t ha’ 
been comelier,” said Michael Mail. 

“ As near a thing to a spiritual vision as over I 
wish to see 1 ” said tranter Dewy fervently, 

“ O, sich I never, never see 1 ” said Leaf. 

M\ the rest, after clearing their throats and 
adjusting their hats, agreed that such a sight was 
worth singing for. 
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“ Xow to Fanner Shinar’s, aiiJ then a*pleuish 
our insides, father,” the tranter. 

i all rny heart,” s;ud old William, shoulder¬ 
ing' his bass-viol. 

lariner Shinar's was a queer lump of a house, 
standing at the corner of a lane that ran obIi(iuely 
into the princijKil thoroughfare. The upper 
windows were much wider than they were high, 
and this feature, together with a broad bay-window 
where the door might have been expected, gave it 
by day the aspect of a human countenance turned 
a.skancc, and wearing a sly and wicked leer. To¬ 
night nothing w;is visible but the outline of the 
roof upon the sky. 

The front of this building wa.s reached, and the 
preliminaries arranged as usual. 

“Forty breath.'i, and number thirty-two,—‘Be¬ 
hold the morning star,’” said old William. 

They had rejtcljed the end of the second verse, 
and the thldlers w’ere doing the up bow-stroke 
previously to pouring forth the oi>ening chord of 
tlie third vcr.se, when, without a light appearing or 
any signal lx:ing given, a roaring voice c.xclaimed : 

“Shut up! lion’t make your blaring row 
liere. A feller wi’ a headache enough to split likes 
a fpnet night.” 

Slam went the window. 

“Hullo, that's an ugly blow for wc orti.st.s!” 
said the trautcr, in a keenly appreciative voice, 
and turning to his compiuiion.s. 

“Fini.sh the cirrel, all who l>e friend.s of 
Ij innony ! .sjiid old William cominandingly ; and 
they continued to the end. 

“Forty breath-s, and numl>er nineteen!” said 
William firmly. “Give it him well; the choir 
can 1 1)0 in.sulted in this manner !” 

A light now Ha.slied into exi.stence, the window 
opened, an<l tlie farmer stood revealed as one in a 
terrific jKLssion. 

“ I.)rown en !—drown en ! ” tlie tranter cried, 
fiddling frantically. “ Play fortissimy, and drown 
lu.s sjiaking! ” 

“Fortis-simy!” sahl Michael Mail, and the 
music and singing waxed so loud that it was 
impo-tsihle to know what >fr. Shinar had said, wa.s 
saying, or was about to say; but wildly flinging 
Ills arms and body alxmt in the form of capital X’s 
and Y s, lie appeared to utter enough invective.s to 
consign the whole parish to perdition. 

“Very unscemly-veiy!” said old William, as 
they retired. “Never such a dreadful scene in 
the whole round o’ my carrel practice—never! 
And he a churchwarden! ” 

“Only a dmp o’ drink got into liis head,” said 
the tranter. “ Man’s well enough w'hen he’s in his 
religious frame. He’s in his worldly frame now. 
Must ask en to our bit of a party to-morrer night, 

* suppose, and so put en in track again. We bear 
no martel man ill-wilL” 


They now crossed Twenty-acres to proceed to 
I the lower village, and met ^oss with the hot mead 
^ and brcad-and-cheese as they were crossing the 
, churchyard. This determined them to eat and 
drink before proceeding farther, and they entered 
the belfry. The lanterns were ojiened, and the 
^ whole bo.lysat round against the walls on benche.'- 
' and whatever else was available, and made a 
hearty meal. In the jiau.ses of convei'sation could 
I be heard through the floor overhead a little world 
^ of undertones and creaks from the halting clock- 
' work, which never spread farther than the touer 
^ they were l>oni in, and nii.sed in the more 
j meditative inimls a fancy that here lay the direct 
pathway of Time. 

j Having (huic eating ami drinking, the instru¬ 
ments wore again tuued, and once more the party 
emerged into the night air. 

“ \\ here’s Dick 1 ” said old Dewy. 

Every man looked round ujioii every other man, 

' as if Dick might Iiave been transmuted into one 
. or the other; ami then they said they didn’t 
know. 

W el! now, that s what I call very nasty 
of Master Dicky, that I do so,” sahl Michael 
Mail. 

“He’ve clinked ofl’ honie-along, depend upon’t,” 
another suggested, though not ijuite believing that 
he had. 

“Dick!” c.xclaimerl the tninler, and his voice 
rolled sonorously forth among the yew.s. 

He .suspended his muscle.s rigid as .stone whiUt 
listening for an answer, ami finding he li.stene«l in 
vain, turneil to the iLssemblagc. 

“ The tribble man too' Now if he'd been a 
tinner or counter chap, we might ha’ contrived the 
rest o’t without en, you see. But for u clioir to 
, lo.se the tribble, why, my .sonnies, you may so well 
lose your . . . The tranter pau.sed, unable to 
mention an image vast enough for the occasion. 

“ Your head at once,” sugge.sted Mr. Penny. 
****** 

“ W as ever heard such a thing ns a young man 
leaving his work half done and turning tail like 
this!” 

j “Never,” replied Bowman, in a tone signifying 
that he was the Kst man in the world to wish to 
withhold the formal finish required of him. 

“ I hope no fatal tnigedy has overtook the lad!’ 
said hi.s grandfather. 

“0 no,” replied tranter Deuy placidly. “Wonder 
where he’vc put that there fiddle of his. Why 
that fiddle cost thirty shilicns, and good wunls 
besides. Somewhere in the danii), without doubt; 
that there instrument will be unglued and si>oiU 
in ten mifiutc.s—ten! ay, two.” 

“What in the name o’ righteousness can have 
happened ? ” said old William, still more uneasily. 

Living their lanterns ond instruments in the 
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iiclfi'V, tli«v uti.i‘i(l tlxir j-'. “A 
hi-l likL' lii- k -I kn-.w luttn tlum hi anytliin^' 
Iih.iw.nI ", Ih iil'iii iH'iiiaikc'th 
* • V + •* + 

Tlii-y li I'l II' 'W n urlinl til'' lil'i i iiu t- I't M i. 

Siiiii.ii hut li- iriiiu uolxuly in tliat «lircctii»n, oik- 


roi»ri,AH ArruoR.^. 


tliiown ha< k. his . yo (ixcd npuii llic illmuinatcd 
lattice'. 

‘ Why. Di.-k, is th.it tine } W hat s (h.ing 
lu re ? 

1 tick’s hnily instantly tlcw into a more rational 
attitude, and his licad was seen to turn cast and 
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Why. Dick, is TnATTHTE 


or two went across to the school-liouse. A li^lit 
was still I'uniiujr in the hcdrooin, and thou''h the 
Mind was down, the window had been slightly 
ojiciicd, as if to adtnit the distant notes of the 
camllers to the e.ir.s of the occupant of the room. 

Opposite the wiuilow, leaning motionless against 
a wall, was the lost man, his arms folded, liis licad 


west in the gloom, as if endeavouring to discern 
.Slime proper answer to that question ; and at last 
he said, in rather feeble accents, 

“Mothing, fatlicr.” 

“ Th'st take long enongh time about it then, 
upon iny body,” said tbe tranter, as they all turned 
towards the vicarage. 


WINSTANLEY. 

A I5ALLAD. 

[By Jf*x l.sor.uiw.] 


THE Aroi.OOY. 

I’OTII the cedar to the reeds and mshes, 
"Water-grass, you know not wliat 1 do ; 
Know not of iny storms, nor of my liushe.s, 
Ami—I Icnow not you.” 

<.^)mitli the reeds and rushes, " Wind 1 oh waken ! 

Iireathe, O wind, and set our answ’cr fre3, 

For we liave do voice of you forsaken, 

Fur the ccdar-trcc,” 


Quoth the earth at midnight to the ocean, 
Wilderness of water, lost to view, 

Nought you are to me but sounds of motion j 
I am nought to y'ou.” 

Quoth the ocean,“Dawn ! O fairest, clearest, 
Touch me with thy golden fingers bland ; 
Fur I have no smile till thou appearest 
For the lovely laud.” 
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Quoth the hero d>ing, whelmed in glor>', 

“ .^faI)y blame me, few liave understood; 
Ah, my fulk, to you I leave a stor)’— 

Make its meauing good/’ 


Quoth the folk, Sing, poet' team'll U'<. )>iove us 
Surely we shall learn the meaning then : 
Wound us with a pain divine. O move ns, 

For tlii' man of nun." 



Win>tanley« deed, you kindly f.dk, 

With it I lill my lay, 

Ami n nobler man ne’er walked the world, 

Let lii.s name Ik* i\hat it may. 

The " 00(1 .'■hip Siioinh-oji tarried long, 

I j» at the vaiie looked lie ; 

Lelike. he .said, for the wind had dropped. 
‘■Slie lieth becalmed at sea." 

The lovely ladic.s /locked within. 

And still Would each one .say, 

“ Chwxl inorrcr, be lhe.shii».s come up?” 

Hut still he answered “Xay.” 

Then stepped two mariners down the street 
Y'ith looks of grief and fear : 

“Now, if Winstanley be your name, 

We bring you evil cheer ! 

“ t or the good .ship 8nfnv<lrop struck—.she struck 
On the rock—the Eddystone, 

And down .slie went with threescore men, 

We two being left alone. 

'* Down in the ileep, with freiglit and crew, 

Past any help .she lies, 

And never a Inde lia-s come to shore 
Of all thy merchandise.” 

“ For clotli o’ gold and comely frieze,” 
Winstanley said, andsigheeJ, 

“For velvet coif, or costly coat, 

They fathoms deep may bide. 


“O thou brave .vkipper. blithe and kind, 

() mariners l)olil and true. 

Sorry at heart, right sorr\ am I, 

A-thitiking of yours and >\in. 

'■ Maiiylotig days M'iiistanley breast 
Sliall b'c I a Weight vitliiti. 

Fora w.ifl i.f wind ho shall l>e fe.ired 
And trading count but sin. 

“ To him no nn>re it shall be joy 
To pace the rheeifiil town, 

Ami .see the lovely ladies gay 
Step on in velvet gown. ’ 

The A'//oj/'<//oy/satik at Lammas tide, 

All under the yeasty spmy ; 

On riiristma-s Kvo the brig Contenf 
Was also cast away. 

He little thought o’ New Year’s night. 

So jolly as Ito sat then, 

While tlratik the toast and prai.sed the ro.ast 
The round-faced aldeniieii,— 

While sen'ing lads ran to and fro, 

Pouring tlie rui^y wine. 

And jellies trembled on the board. 

And towering pasties fine,— 

Yliile loud hiizza.s ran up the roof 
Till the lamps did rock o’erhoad, 

And holly l>oiighs from rafters hung 
Dropiied down their berries red. 
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He little tliojidit oil Plymoutli Hoe, 

With every rising,' ti.le. 

How the wave washeil in hi.s sailor lads, 

AihI laul them .side hy side. 

There stepped .1 .straiijrer to the hoard : 

“X'ow. .straiiu'er, who lie ye 1“ 

He looked to rijtht, he hx»ked to left, 

And “ licst you iiieny,” quoth he ; 

“ F«)r you di<l not sec the hriy; go down, 

Or ever a storm Inul blown ; 

For yon did not see the white wave rear 
At the roek—the Eddy.stoue. 

•‘Slie «liave at the roek with stern-sails set ; 
(.'rash went the masts in twain : 

She staiii'crod haek ^x'ith her mortal blow, 
Then leaped at it again. 

“ There rose a great cry, hitter and .strong, 
'rile misty moi>n looked out! 

And the water swaiined with seamen’s heads, 
And the wreck was .strewed about. 

“ I saw her mainsail lash tlie sea 
As I clung to the roek alone ; 

Then she heeled over, and down she went, 
And .sank like any stone. 

“ She wa.s a fair ship, but all’s one ! 

For nought couhl hide the .shock.” 

“ I will take horse,” Win.stanley said, 

‘‘ And see this deadly roek.” 

“ For never again .shall barque o' mine 
Sail over the windy sea, 

Unlc.s.s, by the blessing of God, for this 
Re found a remedy.” 

Winstanley rode to Plymouth town 
All in the sleet and the snow, 

And he Uniked around on .shore and sound 
As he stood on Plymouth Hoe. 

Till a pillar of spray rose far away, 

And shot up its stately head, 

Reared and fell over, and reared again: 

“ ’Tis the rock! the rock ! ” he said. 

Straight to the mayor he took his way, 

“ Good Master >iayor,” quoth he, 

“ I am n mercer of London town. 

And owner of vessels three,— 

“ But for your rock of dark renown, 

I had five to track the main.” 

“ You are one of many,” the old mnyorsaid, 

‘‘ That of the rock complain. 


“An ill rock, mercer ! your woitls ring right 
Well with my thoughts they chime, 

For my two son.s to the world to come 
It sent before their time.” 

“ Lend me a lighter, good M-.uster Mayor, 
And a score of shipwrights free, 

For I think to raise a lantern tower 
On this rock of destiny.” 

The old mayor laughed, but sighed also ; 

“Ah, yo\ith,” quoth he. “ is nvsh ; 

Sooner, young man, thou'lt root it out 
From the sea that doth it lash. 

“ Who sails too near its jagged teeth, 

He shall have evil lot; 

For the calmest seas that tumble there 
Froth like a boiling pot 

“ And the heavier sea.s few look on nigh. 
But straight they lay him dead ; 

A seventy-gun ship, sir 1—they’ll shoot 
Higher than her masthead. 

“ O, beacons sighted in the dark. 

They are right welcome things, 

And jiitchpots flaming on the shore 
Show fair as angel wings. 

Hast gold in hand 1 then light the land. 

It longs to thee and me ; 

But let alone the deadly rock 
In Goil Almighty’s sea.” 

Yet .said he. ‘‘ Nay—I must away, 

On the rock to set my feet; 

My debts arc paid, my will I made. 

Or over I did thee greet. 

“ If 1 must die, then let mo die 
By the rock and not elsewhere; 

If I may live. Oh, let me live 
To mount my lighthouse stair!” 

The old mayor looked him in the face, 

And answered, “ Have thy way ; 

Thy heart is stout, as if round about 
It was braced with an iron stay : 

Have thy will, mercer! choo.se thy men. 
Put off from tlio storm-rid shore : 

God with thee bo, or I shall see- 
Thy face and theirs no more.” 

« 4 

Heavily plunged the breaking wave. 

And foam flew up the lea, 

Morning and oven the drifted snow 
Fell into the dark grey sea. 
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Winstanley chose Iiiin men ami gear ; 

He said, “ My time I w<xste,” 

For tJie seas ran seething up the shore, 

And the wrack drave on in liaste. 

But twenty days he waited and more, 

Pacing the stnind alone, 

Or ever he set his manly foot 
On the rock—the Eddystone. 

Then he and the sea Wgau their strife, 

And worked with |K)\ver and might: 
Whatever the man reared up l»y day 
7'he sea broke down by night. 

He wrought at ebb with bar and l>eam, 

He sailed to shore at How : 

And at his side by that same tide. 

Came bar and beam also- 

** Give in, give in,” the old mayor cried, 

“Or thou wilt rue the day." 

“ Yonder he goes," the townsfolk sigheil; 

“ But the rock will have its way. 

“ For all his looks that are so stout, 

And his 6|>ccchcs brave and fair, 

He may wait on the wind, wait on the wave, 
But he’ll build no lighthouse there.” 

In fine weather atjd foul weitlier 
The rock hi.s arts did flout, 

Througjj the long days and the sliort days, 

Till all that year ran out. 

With fine weather and foul weather 
Another year came in ; 

“ To take his wage,” the workmen said, 

“ We almost count a sin.” 

Now March was gone, came April in, 

And a sca-fog settled down, 

And forth sailed he on a glassy sea, 

He sailed from Plymoutli town. 

With men and stores he put to sea, 

As he wa.s wont to do; 

They showed in the fog like ghosts full faint— 
A ghostly croft and crew. 

And the seadog lay and wax'd alway 
For a long ciglit days and more ; 

“ Ood help our men,” quoth the women then ; 
“ For they bide long from shore.” 

They paced the Hoe in doubt and dread: 

“ Where may our mariners be 1 ” 

But the brooding fog lay soft as down 
Over the quiet sea. 


A Scottish schooner Jimdc the jiurt, 

The thirteejith day at e'en ; 

I am man, ’ the captain cried, 

“A strange .sight I have .seen : 

“-\nd a strange .sound heard, my masters all, 
.\t sea, in the fog and the rain. 

Like shipwrights’ hammers tapping low, 

Then loud, then low again. 

“,\nd a ^tately house one instant showed 
Through a rift on the vessel's leo ; 

What manner of creatures may lie those 
That build upon the sea (" 

Then sighed the folk, ‘‘The Lord he praised!" 
And they Ihtcked to the shore amain ; 

All over the HtKJ that livelong night 
JIany stoo«l out in the rain. 

It ceased, and the red sun reared his head, 

And the rolling fog did flee ; 

And. lo! ill the ofling faint and far 
Winstaidey’s liou.se at se.i! 

In fair weather witli mirth and cheer 
The stately tower uprose ; 

In foul weather, with hunger and cold, 

They were content to close; 

Till up the stair Winstanlcy went, 

To fire the wick afar ; 

And Plymouth in the silent ni''lit 
Looked out and saw her star. . 

Win.stanley set liis foot a.sliore : 

•Said he, “ My work i.s done ; 

I hold it strong to last os long 
As aught beneath the sun. 

“ But if it fail, as fail it may, 

Borne down with ruin and rout, 

Another than I shall rear it high. 

And brace the girders stout. 

“A better than I shall rair it high, 

For now the way is plain, 

And thu' I were dead," Winstanlcy said, 

“ The light would shine again. 

“ Yet, were I fain still to remain. 

Watch in my tower to keep, 

And tend my light in the stormiest night 
That ever did move the deep; 

“ And if it stood, why then 'twero good, 

Amid their tremulous stirs, 

To count each stroke when the mad waves broke 
For cheers of mariuors. 
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“ Rut if it fell, then tliis were well, 

That I should with it fall; 

Since, for iny jiart, I have built my heart 
In the courses of its wall. 


And the winds woke, and the storm broke, 
And wrecks came plunging in ; 

None in the town tliat night lay down, 

Or sleep or rest to win. 


“Ay ; I were fain long to remain, 

Watch in my tower to keep, 

^ 11 _lit in the -•'tonniest night 
That ever did Jnovc the deep.” 


The great mad waves were rolling graves, 
Aid each flung up its dead ; 

The seething flow was wliite below, 

And blaek the sky o'erhead. 


ith tliat \\’iii'^taiilcy went his way, 
.\iul left (lie rock rcnowneil, 

Ami >uninKi ami winter his pilot star 
Huiu' bright o'er Plymouth .SoumL 


Ami when the dawn, the dull grey dawn,— 
Rroke on the trembling town, 

Ami men looked soutli to the liarbour mouth 
The lighthouse tower was down. 



Many fair tombs in the gloriousglooms 
M We.>tiuin>ter they show ; 

1 he bravo ami the great lie there in state : 
Wiiistariley lieth low. 


J'ut it fell out, fell <mt at last, 

'I'liat lie would put to sea, 

'I'" 'ran ome lucre Ids li-lithou e fewer 
t hi llie roek o’ de'tins. 


Down in the deep he doth slecji 
Wlio made it shine afar, 

Ami then in the night that drowned its light, 
Set. with his 
pilot star. 


"On IHE BOC* or Destist.” (Uraicn by H'. U. Occre.wi.) 



RIP YAN WINKLE 

[By Wasiiisotos InriKo.) 


\ _ 

'HERE lived, many years since, while 
America wa.s yet a province of Great 
Britain, a simple, good-natured fcUow', 
of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He 
. Wits a simple, good-natured man; he 
was moreover a kind neighbour, and an 
obedient henpecked husband. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favourite among 
all the good wives of the village, who, as usual 
with the amiable sex, took his part in all family 
squabbles, and never failed, whenever they talked 
those matters over in their evening gossipings, to 


lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The 
children of the village, too, would shout with joy 
whenever he approached. He assisted at their 
sports, made their playthings, taught them to fly 
kites and shoot marbles, and told them long stories 
of ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he 
went dodging about the village, he was surrounded 
by a troop of them, hanging on his skirts, clamber¬ 
ing on his back, and playing a thousand tricks on 
him with impunity ; and not a dog would bark at 
him throughout the neighbourhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an in- 
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superable avensiun to all kinds of ]»rofitable labour. 
It could not be for the want of assiduity or f)ersc- 
verauce; for be would sit on a wet rock, with a rod 
as long and heavy as a Tartar's lance, and tish all 
day without a inunnur, even thougli he .should not 
be encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry 
a fowling-piece on his shoidder for hours together, 
trudging through woo<U and swamps, and up hill 
and down dale, to slioot a few stpiirrels or wild 
pigeons. He would never even refuse to a.v<i.st a 
ueiglibour in t’ e iiuighe't t.)il. and wa' a foremo't 


point of setting in just as he had some out-door 
work to do. So that though his patrimonial estate 
had dwindled away under his management, acre by 
acre, until there was little more left than u mere 
patch of Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the 
woi'st-conditioned farm in the neighliyuihoud. 

His children, too, were as ragged ainl wild a.s if 
they belonged to nobo<ly. HLs son Hip, an urchin 
l»egotten in hi.s own likeness, promised to inherit 
tite habits, with the old clothes, of his father. He 
w.is gcnei-.illy seen troopijig like a cult at Ins 



man at all country frolics for hu.sking Indian corn 
or building Hto3ie fence-s; the women of the village, 
too, used to employ him to run their errands, and 
to do such little o<ld jobs as their le.ss obliging 
husbands would not do for them -in a word. Hip 
was ready to attend to anybody’s busine.H.s but lii.s 
own j but as to doing family duty and keeping hi.s 
farm in order, it was imjio.ssible. 

In fact, he declared it was no use to wr>rk on his 
farm; it was the most i)C8tilent little piece of 
ground in the whole country; everything about it 
went wrong, and would go wrong in spite of him. 
His fences were continually falling to j»iece.s; hi.s 
cow would either go astray, or get among the 
wbbages; weeds were sure to grow quicker in his 
fields than anywhere else j the rain always made a 


mother’s heels, equipped in a pair of hi.s fatlier’s 
ca.'-t-oir galliga.-'kins, which he had much a<lo to 
hold up with one hand, a.s a fine latly does her train 
in bad weather. 

Hip’.s sole dome.stic adherent was his dog Wolf, 
who was a.s much henpecked as his master; for 
Dame Van Winkle regarded them a.s companions 
in idlene.'w, and even looked upon Wolf with an 
evil eye a.s tijc caiLse of his ma>tcr’s going so often 
astray. Tnie it i.s, in all jmlnls of Bj)iiit befitting 
an honourable dog, he was a.s courageous an animal 
as ever scoured the wowls—but what ctmrage cm 
with.stand the ever-during and all-l)e.setting terrors 
of a woman’s tougvie ? The moment Wolf entere .l 
the house, his crest fell, his tail dropped to the 
ground or curled between his legs, lie sneaked 
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;il>(nit with ii g:illow.s air, castiii'c many a .si^lulonj' 
glance at Dame Vati Wijiklc, ami, at tlie lea.st 
Ih'uiish ul a hroonistuk or latUe, would Hoc to the 
diior \\ith yolping prociiiitatiou. 

Timo'! gix-w worse and worse witli Rip Van 
\\ inkle as yoai's t>f matrimony inlled on ; a tart 
temper never mellows with age. and a sharp tongue 
is flte otdy edge-tool that grows keener Uy constant 
nse. For a long while he used to console himself, 
when driven from home, by fre.pu nting a kind of 
J>ei i)etual club of the s;iges. phiio.M)ph-Ts. and other 
idle i>ersonages of tlie village, that held its sessions 
on a lieneh before a small inn, designated bv a 
jubiemul jiortrait of Ids Majesty (Jeorge ill. 
Here they used to sit in the shade, of a long lazy 
-■'Ummers ilay, talk listlessly over village gossip, or 
tell endless sieci'y stories altout nothing. Rut it 
would have been worth any .statesmans money to 
liave heanl the profound di.scussious that sometimes 
took place, when by eliancc an ohl newspaper fell 
into tlieir hands from some passing traveller. How 
solemnly tliey wouhl listen to the contents, as 
iliawled out by Derrick Van Rununel, the .sehool- 
master, a dapper, Icirued little man. who was not 
to be daunte<l by the most gigantic word in the 
<lictionary ; and how sagely they would deliberate . 
upon public events some months after they bad i 
taken place. 

Poor Rip was at hist reiluced almost to despair; : 
ami his only alternative to escape from the labour i 
of the farm and the clamour of his wife was to i 
take gun in hand and .stroll away into the woods. ! 
Here he w’ould sometimes seat himself at the foot i 
of a tree and share tlic contents of his wallet with t 
Wolf, with whom he sympathised as a fellow- 1 
sufferer in persecution. “ Poor Wolf,” he would t 
Siiy, “ thy mistress leads thee a dog’s life of it; but t 
never mind, my lad, whilst I live thou sluilt never ( 
want a friend to stand by thee !” Wolf would i 
wag bis tail, look wistfully in his master’s face, and 1 
if dogs can feel pity, I verily believe he recipro- t 
ented the sentiment witli all his heart 1 

In a long minblc of tlie kind on a fine autumnal t 
<Iay, Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of s 
the highest parts of the Kuatskill Mountains. He l 
was after his favourite .sport of squirrel-shooting, t 
and the still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed £ 
with the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, c 
he threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a green i 
Knoll, covered with mountain herbage,that crowned f 
the brow of a precipice. o 

For some time Rip lay musing; evening was y 
gradually advancing, the mountains began to throw s 
their long blue shadows over the valleys, ho saw c 
that it would be dark long before he could reach 
the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh when he v 

thought of encountering the terrors of Dame Van tl 
Winkle. p 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice q 
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: from a ili.stance, liallooiiig, “Rip Van ^Yinkle ! 

Rij> Van Winkle I " He looked around, but 
■ could .see nothing but a craw winging its soli¬ 
tary flight across the mountain. He thought 
his fancy must have deceived him, and turned 
agjiiii to descend, when he lieard the same 
cry ring tliraugli the still evening air : “ Rip Van 
V inkle I Rii) ^'all Winkle ! ”—at the same time 
W olf bristle<l up his back, and giving a low growl, 
skulkeil to his master's side, lookingfearfully down 
into the glen. Rip now felt a vague ajiprehension 
stealing over him ; ho looked down anxiously in 
the same direction, anti perceived a strange figure 
.slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending under the 
weight tif something he carried on his back. He 
was surpri.sctl to see any human being in this 
lonelj’ and uiifretjucntotl jdace, but supjjosing it to 
be some one of tlie iieighbourliood in need of his 
assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised 
at the singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He 
was a short, square-built old fellow, with thick, 
bushy hair and a grizzled beard. His dress was of 
the antique Dutch fashiou—a cloth jerkin strapped 
round the waist—several pairs of breeches, the 
outer one of ample volume, decorated with rows 
of buttons down the sides and bunches at the 
knees. He bore on his shoulder a stout keg, that 
seemed full of liquor, aud made signs for Rip to 
approach and assist him with the load. Though 
rather shy and distrustful of this new'acquaintance, 
Rip complied with his usual alacrity, and, 
mutually relieving each other, they clambered up 
a narrow' gully.apparently thodrybed of amountain 
torrent they ascended, Rip every now and 
then heard long, rolling peals, like distant thunder, 
that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather 
cleft between lofty rocks, toward which their 
rugged path conducted. He paused for an instant, 
but .supposing it to be the muttering of one of 
those transient thunder showera which often take 
place in mountain heights, he praceeded. Passing 
through the ravine, they came to a hollow, like a 
small amjihithcatrc, surrounded by perpendicular 
precipices, over the brinks of which impending 
trees shot their branches, so that you only caught 
glimpses of the azure sky and the bright evening 
cloud. During the whole time, Rip and his com¬ 
panion had laboured on iu silence ; for though the 
former marvelled greatly what could be the object 
of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, 
yet there was something strange and incomprehen¬ 
sible about the unknown that inspired awe and 
checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of 
wonder presented themselves. On a level spot in 
the centre was a company of odd-looking personages 
playing at nine-pins. They W’ere dressed in a 
quaint outlandi^ fashion : some wore short 
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doublets, others jerkins, wit)i long knives isi their 
l>elts, and most of them had enormous breeches, 
of similar style with those of the guide. Their 
vi.siiges, too, were peculiar ; one had a large he;\d, 
broad face, ajid small piggish eyes : the face of 
another seemed to cotisist entirely of nose, and 
w;Ls surmounted by a wliite sugar-loaf hat, set oH' 
witli a little red cockstail. They all had beards, of 
various shapes ami colours. There wa.s one who 
seemed to be the commander. He was a -stout, old 
gentleman, with a wcather-l)eaten countenance: he 
wore a laced doublet, broad belt, and hanger, high- 
crowned hat and feather, red stockijigs and high- 
heeled shoes, with roses in them. The whole group 
reminded Kip of the ligiires iu an <ild riemish 
IMiiuting in the parlour of Dominie Van Sehaick, 
the village i»arson, and which had Ijceii brought 
over from Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Kip Wixs, that 
though these folks were evidently anmsing them- 
s.'lves, yet they maintaiiied the gravest faces, the 
most inysteriou.s silence, ami were, withal, the most 
melancholy party of pleasure he had ever wit- 
ne-ssed. Nothing interrupted the stillne.'vs of the 
hoeuo but the noi.se of the ball.s, which, whenever 
they were rolled, ci-hoed along the mountuiiis like 
rumbling i)eals of thunder. 

As Kip and his compaiiiou approached them, 
they suddenly deslste<l from their i)lay, and stared 
at him witli .such fixed statuc-like gaze, ami such 
htnmge, uncouth, lack-lustre countenancc.s, that his 
heart turned within him, and hi.s knees smote to- 
gether. Hls companion now emiitied the contents 
of the keg int(j large Hagonsand mmlc .sign.s to him 
to wait upon tlie company. He obeyed with fear 
and trembling; they (juatFed the liijuor in profound 
silence, ami then returned to their game. 

Ky degrees Kip’s awe and apprehen.sion subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed ui>on 
him, to tiwte the beverage, which he found ha<I 
much of the flavour of e.xcellent Hollands. He 
wa.H naturally a thirsty soul, and was mkjii tempted 
to reitcjit the draught. One biste j»rovoked another, 
and ho reiterated hi.s visits to the flagon so often, 
that at length his senses were overfmwered, hi.s 
eyes swam in hi.s head, his head gradually declined, 
and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On awaking he fouml himself on the green knoll 
from whence he ha<I first seen the old nmn of the 
glem He ruhl)ed his eyes—it was a bright .sunny 
morning. The birds were hopping and twittering 
among the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling 
aloft, and brca.sting the pure mountain breeze. 

Surely, thought Kip, “I liave not slept here all 
night” He recalled the occurrences Wfore he fell 
asleep. Tlie strange man with the keg of licpior— 
the mountain ravine—the wld retreat among tlie 
rocks—the woebegone party at nine-pins—the 
flagon—“Oh ! that flagon 1 that wicked flagon I ” 


ilurnght Kip-“what exc^^o .shall I make to Dame 
\ an '' inkle f ’ 

He lo«»ked ruiiml fur his gmi, but in j-lace <»f tlie 
cle;iu wcll-(.ilf«l fowling-piece, he fouml an old liiv- 
hK*k lying by him, the barrel encru.sted with just, 
the lock falling i>rt; and the stock worm-eaten, Jlj 
m»w sus|)ected that the grave roystcrei-s of tlie 
moumuin had put a triek njxm him. and having 
dosed him with Ihinor, had robbed him of his gun. 
Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might have 
strayed away after a ssjuirrel or partriilge. He 
whistled after him ami .shouted his name, but all 
m vain; the echoe.s repealed his whistle and shout, 
but no dog wa.s to be .seen. 

As he approached the village he met a number 
of people, but none whom lie knew, which some¬ 
what .surprised him, for he had thought himself 
acquainted with every one in the country round. 
Their dress, too, was of a diflerent fa.shion from 
that to which he was acciLstoine<l. They all stared 
j at him with equal markseif.surjiri.se,and whenever 
^ they cast eyes ujxjn him, invariably .stroked their 
j chins. The constant recurrence of this gesture 
induceel Kiji, involuntarily, to do the .same, when 
to his astonishment he fouml his heard had grown 
a foot long 

He had now entered the .skirts of the village. A 
trooj) (.f strange children ran at hi.s lieels, hooting 
i after him, ami iminting at liis grey beard. The 
dogs, too. not one of which he recognised for an 
old acquaintance, barkeil at him a.s he jia.ssed. The 
very vill.ige was alteretl; it was larger and more 
liojuilou.s. There were rows of houses whi«'h he 
had never seen before, and those which had 1 een 
I his familiar haunts had disajijieared. Stmngo 
names were over the doors—strange faces at the 
windows—everything was .strange. Ilismind now 
misgave him : lie ln-gan to doubt whether lM>th he 
ami the world around him were not Switched. 
Surely this wa.s his native village, which he had 
left but the day before. There .stood the Knatskill 
Mountains—there niii the silver Hudson at a dis¬ 
tance—there was every hill and tlalc |)rcci,<ely a.s 
it h.ad always been—Kij) was sorely pcrjilexed — 
“That flagon la.st night,” thought lie, “has addled 
my jioor heml sadly ! ” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the 
way to hi.s own house, wliich he apjjroacheil with 
silent awe, expecting everj' moment to hear the 
slirill voice of Dame Van Winkle. Ho found the 
liouse gone lodecay—the roof fallen iu.tho windows 
shatterod, ami the doors olT the hinges. A lialf- 
starved dog that lookctl like Wolf wa.s skulking 
about it. Kip called him by name, but the cur 
snarled, showed his teeth, and pa.ssed on. This 
was an unkind cut indeed. “ My verj' dog," sighed 
poor Kip, “lias forgotten me !" 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth. 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. 
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It was empty, forlorn, apparently abarnloned. 
This (lesolateness overcame all lii.s connubial fc.irs 
—he called loiully for his wife and children—the 
Jonel) iOianibers rung for a moment with his voice, 
and tlien all again was silence. 

He now Imrried forth and liostenetl to his old 
resort, the village inn ; Init it too was gone. A 
large rii kety wooden building .stood in its place, 
with great gapiug windows, some of them broken, 
and mended with old hats and petticoats, and over 
the <loor wjLs [tainted—“The L nion Hotel, by 


beanl, hi.s rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, 
and the army of women and children that had 
gathered at his Itccls, soon attracted the attention 
of the tavern politicians ; and a short but busy 
j little fellow pulled him by the arm, aud rising on 
tiittoc, impiircd in his ear, “whether he was Federal 
or Democr.atl " Rip was equally at a loss to com¬ 
prehend the fjncsti«>n, when a knowing self-im¬ 
portant old gentleinaji. in a .sharp cocked hat, made 
his way throiigh the crowd, putting them to the 
right and left with his elbows as he passed, and 
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Rip Viw Winkle's Return. 


Jonathan Doolittle.” Instead of the great tree 
that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of 
yore, there now was reared a tall naked pole, with ^ 
something on the top that looked like a red night- ^ 
cap, and from it wa.s fluttering a flag, on which was > 
a .singular a.sseinblage of stars and stripe.s—all this ' 
wjis strange and incom|)rehcnsible. He recognised 
on the sign, however, the ruby face of King George, 
under which he had smoked so many a peaceful 
pipe ; but even this was singularly metamorphosed. 
The red coat was changed for one of blue aud buff, 
a sword was held in the hand instead of a sceptre, 
the Iiead was decorated with a cocked hat, and 
undenieathwaspaintediulargecharacters, General 

WASIirXGTOX. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled 


[>lanting himself before Van Winkle, with one arm 
akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes 
and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his very 
soul, demanded in an austere tone, “^Miat brought 
him to the election with a gun on his shoulder, and 
a mob at his heels, and whether be meant to breed 
a riot in the village 1 ”—“ Alas ! gentlemen,” cried 
Rip, somewhat dismayed, “I am a poor quiet man, 
a native of the place, and a loyal subject of the 
king, God bless him I ” 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders 
I —“ A toiy! a tory I a spy 1 a refugee 1 hustle him! 
^ away with him ! ” It was with great difficulty 
' that the self-important man in the cocked hat 
‘ restored order; and having assumed a tenfold 
] austerity of brow, demanded again of the unknown 
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culprit what lie came there for, and whom he was 
seeking 1 The poor man humbly assured him tliat 
he meant no harm, but merely came tliere in search 
of some of his neighbours, who used to keep about 
the tavern. 

“Well—who are they? name them.” 

Rip bethought liim.self a moment, and inquired, 

“ Whereas NichoIa.s Vedder I ” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an 
old man replied, in a thin piping voice, “Nicholas 
Yediler ? why he is deiid and gone these eighteen 
years! There Wits a wooden tombstone in the 
churchyard that u.sed to tell all alxiut him, but that’s 
rotted and gone too.” 

“ Where’s Rroni Dutclicr ? ” 

“Oh. he went otV to the army in the beginning 
of the war ; some say he w.xs killed at the storm- i 
ing of Stoney-Point, others say he wa.s drowned 
in a wjuall at the foot of Antony’s Nose. I don’t 
know, he never came Im'k again.” 

“Where’s Van Bummel, the .schoolma.ster?” 

“ Ho went oft’ to the wars t<*o, wa.s a great ‘ 
militia general, and i.s now in Congress.” 

Hip's heart died away at hearing of these sad 
cbange.s in his home and friends, and linding 
himself thms alone in the Avorld. Every answer 
puzzled him, too, by treating of such cnonnous' 
la|).sc.s of time, and of mutters which he could not 
understand : war—congre.s.s—Stoney-Pointhe , 
had no courage to ask after any more friends, but ^ 
cried out in despair, “ Loe.s nobody here know 
Kip Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Hip Van Winkle 1” exclaimed two ortliree, 
“Oil, to be sure I that’s Hip Vau Winkle yonder, 
leaning again.st the tree.” 

Hip looked and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as he went uj) the mountain : apparently 
an lazy, and certainly as raggwl. The poor fellow ' 
was now completely conftmnded. Ho doubted hi.s 
owTi identity, and whether he wa.s himself or 
another man. In the midst of liis bewilderment 
the man in the cocked hat demanded who he wa.s, 
and what wa-s Ins name ? 

“Ood know.i! ” exclaimed he at his wit’s end : 

f f 

“I’m not myself—I’m somebody else-that's me 
yonder—no—that’s someb^xly else got into my 
shoes—I was myself last night, but I fell asleep on i 
the mountain, and they’ve changed my gun, and 
everything’s cliangcd and I am changed, and I 
can’t tell what's my name, or who I am 1 ” 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their forehead.s. Tliero was a whisper also about 
securing the gun, aud keeping the old fellow from 
doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which ' 
the self-important man in the cocked hat retired 
with some precipitation. At this critical moment 
- a fresh comely woman pressed through the throng 


to get a jioep at the grey-bearded man. She had 
a chulrby child in lier anus, which, frightened at 
hi.^ looks, began to cry. “ Hu.sh, Hi]),” cried she, 
“husli, you little foul, the old man won't hurt 
you.” The name t)f the child, the air of the 
mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train 
of recollcction.s in his mind. “ AMiat Ls your name, 
my good woman ? ” asked he. 

“Judith dardenier. ’ 

“And your father’s name ? ” 

“ .iUi, poor man, his name was Hip Van Winkle; 
it’s twenty j’eam since he went away from home 
with his gun and never has been heard of .^ince— 
his dog came home' without him; but whether ho 
shot himself or wa.s carried away by the Indians, 


nol>ody can tell. I was then but a little girl.” 

Hi[) had but one quest ion more to a*k; but he 
jiut it with a faltering voice : 

“ Where’s your nmtlier ? ” 

“ Oh, she too had die<l but a short time since ; 
.she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a 
New-Eugland pedlar.” 

There was a drop of comfort at least in this 
intelligence. The honest man could contain hiin- 
Kolf no longer. He caught hi.s daugliter and her 
child in his arms. “ I .am jamr father I ” crierl ho 
—“Voting Hip Vau Winkle once—old Hip Van 
Winkle now !—docs nobody know poor Hip Van 
Winkle?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering 
out from among the crowd, put her hand to her 
brow, and peering under it in liis face fora moment, 
exclaimed, “Sure enough ! it is Hiji Van Winkle- 
it is himself I Welcome home again, old neighbour. 
Why, where have you been these twenty long 


years ? ” 

Hiji’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but a.s one night. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion 
of old Peter Vanderdonk, who wa.s seen slowly 
advancing up the road. Ho was a descendant of 
the historian of that name, who wrote one of the 
earliest accounts of the province. Peter was the 
most ancient inlmbitant of the village, and well 
versed in all the wonderful events and traditions 
of the neighlxiurhood- Ho recollected Hi]) at once, 
and corroborated his story in the most satisfactory 
manner. He assured the company that it was a 
fact, handed down from his ancestor the historian, 
that the Kaatskill ilountains had always been 
liauntcd by strange beings. Tlmt it was aflirmed 
tliat the great Hendrick Hudson, the first dis¬ 
coverer of the river and countrj', kept a kind of 
vigil there every twenty years, with his crew of the 
being permitted in this way to revi.sit 
the scenes of Lis enterprise, and keep a guardian 
eye upon the river, and the great city called by his 
name. 
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THE FALCON. 


HEPE lived in Florence a young 
man, called Federigo Alberigi, who 
surpii.'y^ed all the youth of Tuscany 
in feats of anns, and in accomplished 
manners. He (for gallant men will 
fall in love) became enamoured of 
Monua Giovanna, at that time con¬ 
sidered the finest woman in Florence; 
and that he jnight inspire her with a 
reciprocal passion, he sc|uandercd his fortune at tilts 
and tournaments, in entertainments and pre.sents. 
But the lady, who was virtuou.s as she was beau¬ 
tiful, could on no account be prevailed on to return 
his love. Wliile he lived thus extravagantly, and 
W'ithout the means of recruiting liis coffers, 
poverty, the usual attendant of the thoughtless, 
came on apace; his money was .spent, and nothing 
remained to liim but a small farm, barely sufficient 
for his subsistence, and a falcon, which was, how¬ 
ever, the finest in the world. When he found it 
impossible, therefore, to live longer in town, he 
retired to his little farm, where he went a-birding 
in his leisure hours ; and disdaining to ask favours 
of any one, he submitted imtiently to his poverty, 
while he cherished in secret a hopeless passion. 

It happened about this time that the husband of 
Monna Giovanna died, leaving a great fortune to 
their only son, who was yet a youth; and that the 
boy came along with his mother to spend the sum¬ 
mer months in the country (as our custom usually 
is), at a villa in the neighbourhood of Fedcrigo’s 
fann. In tliis way he became acquainted with 
Federigo, and began to delight iu birds and dogs, 
and, haWng seen his falcon, he took a great longing 
for it, but was afraid to ask it of him w'hen he saw 
how liighiy lie jirized it This desire, however, so 
much affected the boy’s spirits, that he fell sick; 
and his mother, who doted upon tliis her only 
child, became alarmed, and to soothe him pressed 
him again and again to ask w'hatever he wislied, 
and promised that, if it were possible, he should 
have all he desired. Tho youth at last confessed, 
that if ho had the falcon he would soon be well 
again. When the lady bcai-d this, she began to 
con.sider wdiat she should do. Slie knew that 
Federigo had long loved her, and had received 
from her nothing but coldness; and bow could 
she ask the falcon, which she heard was the finest 
in the world, and which was now his only conso¬ 
lation ? Could she be so cruel as to deprive him of 
liis last remaining support ? Perplexed with these 
thoughts, w’hich the full belief that she should 
have the bird if she asked it did not relieve, she 
knew not what to think, or how to return her son 
an answer. A mother’s love, however, at last 


prevailed ; she resolved to satisfy him, and deter¬ 
mined, whatever might be the consequence, not to 
send, but to go herself and procure the falcon. 
She told her son, therefore, to take courage, and 
think of getting better, for that she would herself 
go on the morrow, and fetch what he de.sired; and 
the hope was so agreeable to the boy, that ho 
began to mend apace. On the next morning 
Monna Giovanna, having taken another lady along 
with her, went as if for amusement to the little 
ftibin of Federigo and inquired for him. It was 
not the birding season, and he was at work iu his 
garden; when he heard, therefore, that Monna 
Giovanna was calling upon him, he rau with joyful 
surprise to the door. She, on the other hand, 
when she saw him coming, advanced with delicate 
politeness ; and when he had respectfully saluted 
her, she said. “All happiness attend you, Ij’ederigo. 
I am come to repay you for tho loss you have 
suffererl from loving mo too well, for this lady 
and I intend to dine with you in an easy way this 
forenoon.” To this Federigo humbly answered, 
“ I do not remember, madam, having suffered any 
loss at your hands; but, on the contrary, have 
received so much good, that if ever I had any 
worth, it sprung from you, and from the love with 
which you inspire me. And this generous visit 
to your poor host is much more dear to me than 
would 1^ the 8i)ending again of what I have 
already si>ent” Having said this, ho invited them 
respectfully into the house, and from thence con¬ 
ducted them to the garden, where, having nobody 
else to keep them company, ho requested that they 
would allow the labourer’s wife to do her best to 
amuse them while he went to order dinner. 

Federigo, however great his poverty, had not 
yet learned all the prudence which the loss of 
fortune might have taught him; and it thus 
happened that he had nothing in the house with 
which he could honourably entertain the lady for 
whose love he had formerly given so many enter¬ 
tainments. Ciusing his evil fortune, therefore, ho 
stood like one beside himself, and looked in vain 
for money or pledge. Tlie hour was already latc^ 
and his desire extreme to find something worthy 
of his mistress ; he felt repugnant, too, to ask from 
his own labourer. While he was thus perplexed 
he chanced to cast his eyes upon his fine falcon, 
which was sitting upon a bar in the ante-chamber. 
Having no other resource, therefore, ho took it into 
his hand, and finding it fat, he thought it would 
bo proper for such a lady. He accordingly pulled 
its neck without delay, and gave it to a little girl 
to bo plucked; and having put it upon a spit, he 
made it be carefully roasted. He then covered 
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tlie tal»le with a beautiful cloth, a wreck of liis 
fonner .splendour; and cvcr)^!!!!!" l>eiug ready, he 
returned to the garden, to tell the lady and her 
companion that dinner was sen’ed. They ac¬ 
cordingly went in and sat down to table with 
Federigo, and ate the good falcon without know¬ 
ing it 

hen they had finishetl dinner, and spent a 
short while in agreeable conversation, the lady 
thought it time to tell Federigo for what she had 
come. She said to him, therefore, in a gentle tone, 

“ Federigo, when you call to mind your pa.st life, 
and recollect my virtue, which iierhaj^ you called 
coldnes.s and cruelty, I doubt not but that you 
will })e astonished at my presumption, when I tell 
you the princiiwl motive of my visit. But had 
you children, and knew how great a love one bciirs ' 
tliein, I am sure you would in jiart excuse me; and 
although you have them not, I, who have an only j 
child, cannot resist the feelings of a mother. By 
the strength of these am I con.strained, in spite of i 
my inclination, and contrary to propriety and duty, ^ 
to ask a thing which I know is with reason dear 
to you, for it is your only delight and consolation 
in your misfortunes ; that gift is your falcon, for 
which my son has taken so great a desire, that 
unlc.s.s he obtain it, I am afraid his illness will 
increase, and that I shall lose him. I be.seecii you 
to give it me, therefore, not by the love which you 
bear me (for to that you owe nothing), hut by 
the noblencs.s of your nature, whicli you Imve 
shown in nothing more than in your genero.sity; 
and I will remain eternally your debtor for my 
son’s life, which your gift will be the means of 
preserving.” 

When Federigo heard the lady’s rerjuest, and 
knew how impossible it wa.s to grant it, he burst 
into tears, and was unable to make any reply. 
The lady imagined that this arose from grief at 
the thought of losing his favourite, and showed 
his unwillingness to part wdth it; nevertheless she 
waited patiently for his answer. He at length 
said, “ Since it first pleased Heaven, madam, tliat 
I should place my affections on you, I have found 
Fortune unkind to me in many tilings, and have 
often accused her; but all her former unkindness 
has been trifling compared with what she has now 
done me. How can I ever forgive her, therefore, 
when I remember, that you, who never deigned to 


visit me when I was ricli, have come to my poor 
cottage to ask a favour whicii she has cruelly 
, prevented me from bestowing. The caiue of tliis 
' I shall briefly tell you. When I found that in 
your goodness you propo.sed to dine witli me, and 
when I considered your excellence, I thought it 
my duty to lionom you with more itrccioiLs’food 
than is msually given to others. Becollecling my 
falcon, therefore, and its worth, I deemed it 
worthy food, and accordingly made it be roa>tcd 
and served up for dinner; but when I find that 
you wished to get it in another way, I shall never 
be consoled for having it not in my power to .sene 
yoiL” Having s;ud this, he showed them the 
wings, and the feet, and the bill, as evidences of 
the truth of what lie had told them. When the 
laJy had heard and seen these things, she chided 
him for having killed so fine a bini a.s food for a 
woman, hut admired in secret that greatness of 
mind which jioverty had l>€en unable to suIhIuc. 
Then, seeing that she could not have the falcon, 
and becoming alarmed for the safety of her cliild, 
she thanked Federigo for the honourable enter¬ 
tainment he had given them, and returned home 
in a melancholy inootL Her son, on the other 
hand, either from grief at not getting the falcon, 
or from a disease occasioned by it, diwl a few days, 
after, leaving his mother plunged in the deepest 
affliction. 

Monna Giovanna was left very rich, and when 
she ha<l for some time mourned her loss, being 
im])ortune(l by her brothers to marry again, .she 
Iwgan to reflect on tlie merit of Federigo, and on 
tlie last instance of liis generosity displayed in 
killing so fine a bird to do her honour. She told 
her brothers, therefore, that she would marry since 
they desired it, hut that her only choice woidd be 
Federigo Albcrigl They laughed when they 
heard this, and asked her how she coidd think of 
a man who had notliing; but she answered, that 
she would rather liavc a man without money, than 
money without a man. When her brothers, who 
hod long known Federigo, saw, therefore, how lier 
wishes i>ointed, they consented to bestow her upon 
him mth all her wealth; and Federigo, with a 
wife so excellent and so long beloved, and richc.s 
C(iual to his desire.s, showed that ho liad learned 
to bo a better steward, and loug enjoyed true 
happiness. 
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A QUARTER HOUR CHIME. 

[From Oliteb Wendell Holmes.) 

0 some men the task of being serious conies very light, wliile others seem to be blessed 
by nature with a genuine humorous side to their dispositions. So with writers ; some arc 
at their best in a sad or pathetic vein, some never put pen to paper without inditing 
sometliing lauglitcr-begetting and full of mirth. It seems, however, to be a peculiarity of 
a small section, to be able to blend the humorous and pathetic, often in so admirable a 
fashion that the eyes of the reader are fretjucntly moistened by a tear, which for the life 
of him he cannot easily explain, whether it was brought there by the mirth or the sadness 
in the writers’ works. 

American authors have this peculiarity strongly; thi.s mingling of the sad and ridiculous, and 
in no one is it more strongly develojied than in Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is best known among 
us for his “Autocnit of the Breakfast Table,” and his “Profes.sor.” He has, however, written some 
oxqiii.site verses from time to time, chief among which is the following curious blending of mirth and 
sadness;— 



I saw him once l>etorc 
As he pa.s.sed by the door, 

And again 

The pavc'incnt-stones resound 
As he tottere o’er the ground 
With his cane. 

They say that in his prime. 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
So forlorn ; 

And he shakes his feeble head, 
Tliat it seems os if he said, 

“ They are gone 1 ” 


My grandmamma has .said,— 
Poor old lady 1 she is dead 
Long ago,— 

That he had a Roman nose, 
And Ills cheek was like a rose 
In the snow; 

But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff; 

And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 

I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here, 

But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer 1 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom ; 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the Spring— 

Let them smile as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


We have the same mingling of quaint and humorous conceits blended together in that pleasant 
ballad, which is so picturesque that you seem to see the embossed old piece of tarnished silver, as 
the story runs :— 


This ancient silver bowl of mine, it tells of good 
old times, 

Of joyous days and jolly nights, and merry Christ¬ 
mas chimes; 

They were a free and jovial race, but honest, brave, 
and true, 

That dipp’d thoir ladle in the punch when this old 
bowl was new. 


A Spanish galleon brought the bar—so runs the 
ancient tale; 

'Twas hammer’d by an Antwerp smith, whose arm 
was like a flail; 

And now and then between the strokes, for fear 
his strength should fail, 

He wiped his brow, and quaff’d a cup of good old 
Flemish ale. 





“Tbs mbs rsAT rovosr avd mat'd.* 

And then, of course, you know what's next, it left A hundred years, and fifty more, had spread their 
the Dutchman's shore leaves and snows, 

With those tliat in the J/aji/f&wer came, a hundred A thousand rubs had flatten'd down each little 
souls and more, cherub’s nose. 

Along with all their furniture, to fill their new When once again the bowl was fill’d, but not in 
abodes— mirth or joy— 

To judge by wliat is still on hand, at least a Twas mingled by a mother’s hand to cheer her 
hundred loads. j)artiDg boy. 
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Twa.s purcha.’ied by an Engli^h sipiire to jOcase hi.s 
loving dame, 

ho saw the chenibs and conceived a longing for 
the s;iine : 


Twas on a dreary winter.s eve, tlie night w;ls 
closing dim, 

\\Tien old .Miles Standi.sli took the bowl, and till'd 
it to the brim ; 

The little captain stood and stirr’d the posset with 
hi.s sword, 

.And all his sturdy men-at-arms were ranged about 
the board. 


He imur'd the fiery Hollands in—the man tliat 
never fear'd— 

He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped 
his yellow beard ; 

And one by one the musketeers-tlie men that 
fought and pniy’d— 

All drank a.s ’twere their mothers milk, and not a 
man afraid. 


"Tiiim Axnnsr siLvcb dowl.'' 


And oft as on the ancient stock another twig was 
found, 

Twas fill'd with caudle spiced and hot, and handed 
smoking round. 


That night, affrighted from liis nest, the screaming 
eagle flew— 

He heard the I’equot’.s ringing whoop, the soldier’s 
wild halloo; 

And there the s.ichem learn’d the rule lie taught 
to kith and kin, 

“Run from the white man when you find he 
smells of Hollands gin I" 


But, changing hands, it reach’d at length a Puritan 
divine, 

AMio used to follow Timothy, and take a little wine, 

But hated punch and prelacy; and so it was, 
perhaps, 

He went to Leyden, where he found conventicles 
and 8chnap.s. 
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“Drink, John,” she .siiid, “ twill do you good; 
poor child, you'll never hear 

This working in the dismal trench, out in the 
midnight air ; 

Ami if- God bless inel—you were hurt, ’twould 
keep away the chill; ” 

So John di<l drink—and well he wrought that 
night at Bunker's Hill! 

I tell you, there was generous warmth in good old 
English cheer ; 

I tell you, ’twms a idcasant tliought to bring its 
.symbol here : 

Tis but the fool that loves excess ; hast thou a 
diUTikcn soul ? 

Thy I'anc is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver 
bowl! 


I love the memory of the past—its press’d yet 
fragrant flowers— 

The moss that clothes its broken walks—the ivy on 
its towers; 

Nay, this poor bauble it bequeath'd, my eyes grow 
moist and dim. 

To think of all the vanish’d joys that danced 
around its brim. 

Then fill a fair and honest cuj), and bear it straight 
to me; 

The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the liquid 
l>e ; 

And may the cherubs on its face protect me from 
the sin 

That dooms one to those drciidful words—“My 
dear, where have you been 1 ” 


But Oliver Wcndcl! Holmes can laugh, and that too, freely—laugh with his pen, as when, in 
his poem “ Evening,” supposed to be written by a tailor, he says :— 


Day liath put on his jacket, and around 
His burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 


Or, wlien he describes the miseries inflicted by music grinders as fervently as a man who has beca 
constantly |)cstcred by organs, and says :— 


But hark ! the air again is still, 

The music all is ground, 

And silence, like a ix)ulticc, comes 
To heal the blows of sound ; 

It cannot be—it is, it is— 

A hat is going round ! 

No I Pay the dentist when he leaves 
A fracture in your jaw, 

And iKiy the oumer of the bear 
That stunned you with his paw, 

And buy the lobster that lias had 
Your knuckles in his claw; 

In fact, speaking of laughter, ho goes so far 
read some lines: — 


But if you are a portly man, 

Put on your fiercest frown, 

And talk about a constable 
To turn them out of touTi; 

Then close your sentence with an oath, 

And shut the window down I 

And if you are a slender man. 

Not big enough for that, 

Or if you cannot make a speech 
Because you arc a flat, 

Go very quietly and drop 
A button in the hat! 

one of his poems os to say of his servant, who- 



Hc read the second, the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear; 

He read the third, a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 

The fourth, ho broke into a roar, 

The fifth his waistband split; 


The sixth ho burst four buttons off, 

And tumbled in a fit 

Ten days and nights, with sleeple.s.s eyes, 
I watched that wretched man, 

And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 


All the same, though, he ventures to be very humorous in his description of that masterpiece of 
mechanism, that was designed and built from beginning to end by the Deacon, to whose genius is. 
due “ The Wonderful One-hoss Shay.” 



A quarter hour chime 


Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoscj-shay 
I hat Wixs built in such a logical way, ’ 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden it—ah ! but stay, 

111 tell you what happen’d without delay 
Scaring the |»arson into tits, * 

Frightening i«:ople out of theirTN-its— 

Have you ever heard of that, I say ? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-five : 

Oeortjiug Stcmulug was then alive_ 

Snufly old drone from the German hive ! 

That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock s anny Wixs done so brown. 

Left without a scalp to its cromi. 

It was on the terrible earthquake-day 
That the deacon finished the one-hoss-shay. 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 

There is always somewhere a weakest spot_ 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill. 

In panel, or cross-bar, or floor, or sill. 

In screw, Iwlt, thoroughbrace—lurking still, 

I ind It somewhere you nmst and will. 

Above or below, or within or without; 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

A cliaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 

But the deacon swore (as deacons do, 

With an “ I dew vum,” or an “ I tell yeou ”) 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 
^ the keotuity, 'n' nil the kentty raoun^ • 

It should be so built that it couldn’t break daown: 

Fur, said the deacon, »’t’s mighty plain 
That the weakes’ place mas’ stan' the strain : 

^ the way t’ fix it, \iz I mainLain, is only jest 
Jo make that place uz strong uz the rest" 

So the deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split, nor bent, nor broke— 

1 Jiat was for siwkes and floor and sUis ; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills; • 

ne crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees • 
Tlie panels of white-woo<I, tJiat cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the “ settleFs ellum 
Last of its timber—they couldn’t sell 'em; 

Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 

Thcir blunt cnd8 frizzled like cclery^tips j 
Step and prop-iron, Iwit and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

^1 of the finest, bright and blue; 

Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide ; 




Boot, top, diisher, from tough old hide 
bound m the jiit when the tanner died 
lhat was^thc way he “ put her througli/’ 

There I said the deacon, “ uaow she'll dew! ' 

Do ! ru tell you, I rather guess 
She was a wouder, and nothing les.s. 

Colts grew horses, beards turned grey 
Deacon and deaconess droiqi’d aw w 
Children and graud-children-wLerc’were they ? 
But there stood the stout old oue-ho.ss-shay, 

As fresh as on Lisbon earthquake-day ! 

Eighteen- Hundhed ; it Gune and f.mnd 
The deacons masterpiece strong and soum!. 
Eighteen hundred incrcjiswl by ten • 

“ Hahnsum kerridge " they call'd it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came • 

Kuuning as usual much the .same 
Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

And then came fifty and FiFry-pivE. 

Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the mom of its hundredth year 
»ithout both feeling and looking queer 
In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
t>o far as I know, but a tree and tnitli 
(This is a moral that runs at large • 

Take it You're welcome. No extra charge). 

First of NovEMDER-thc carthriuake day • 
There are traces of age in the onc-lio.s.s..sliay. 

A general flavour of mild decay, 

But notliiug local, as one may .say. 

There couldn’t l>e, for the deacon’s art 
Had made it so like in every part 
That there wasn’t a chance for one to .stirt 
For the wheels were just as strong a.s the tliills, 
And the floor wiw just as strong as the sills, 

And the panels just as strong as the floor 
And the whipj.letreef neither less nor more 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore 
And spring, and axe, aud hubt c«cwy. 

And yet, as a whole, it is jia-st a doubt, 

In another hour it will lie worn out; 

First of Novemlier, ’fifty-five : 

This morning the iwreon takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way ! 

Here comes the wonderful oiie-Iiu.ss-.shay, 

Dra\vn by a rat-tail’d, ewc-neck’d bay. 

“ Huddup! ” said the parson. OlF went they 

TIic parson was working his Sunday’s text, 

Had got KofiJthlijy and stopp’d perplex’d 
At what the—Moseo—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the nieet’n’-houso on the lull 


t Spllntor-bar. 
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Fir>t a shiver, iiikI then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill— 
And the i)arson was sitting upon a rock. 

At half-past nine by the meeVo’-house clock 
Just the lionr of the eartluiuake-shock ! 
^^'hat <lo you think the i)ai-son found, 

When he got uj* and stared around ?— 

The i)oor old chaise in a heap or mound, 


As if it had been to the mill and ground 
You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once— 

All at once, and nothing first, 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 

End of tlie wonderftd one-hoss-shay. ^ 
Logic is logic—that’s all I say. 


“End of toe wonderffl onE'MOss-jjh.vt.'* 




LOVE IN A BALLOON. 


(By Tretre SuiTD.) 


time ago I was staying with Sir 
George P-. P- House. P- 


House, P 




shire. Great number of people there 
—all kinds of amusements going on. 
Driving, riding, fi.-*hing, shooting, 
everything in fact. Sir George’s daughter, 
\t^ Fanny, was often my companion in these 
^ expc<iitions, and I was considerably struck 
with her. She could ride like Nimrod, she could 
drive like Jehu, she could row like Charon, she 
could dance like Terpsichore, she could run like 
Diana, .she walked like Juno, and she look like 
Venus. Pve even seen her smoke. 

You should have heard that girl whistle and 
laugh—you should liavo heard her laiigln She 
uas truly a delightful companion. We rode 
together, drove together, fished together, walked 
together, danced together, sang together; I called 
her Fanny, and she called me Tom. All this 
could have but one termination, you know. I fell 
in love with her, and determined to take the first 
opportunity of proposing. So, one day, when we 
vere out together fishing on the lake, I went doxNTi 
on my knees amongst the gudgeons, seized her 
hand, i)res.sed it to my waistcoat, and in burning 
accents entreated her to become my wdfe. 

“Don’t he a fool!” she said. “Now drop it, 
do ! and put me a fresh worm on.” 

“ Oh ! Fanny,” I exclaimed ; “ don’t talk about 
worms when marriage is in question. Only 
say-” 

“ I tell you what it is now,” she replied angrily, 
“if you don’t drop it, I’ll pitch you out of the 
boat” 

I did not drop it; and I give you my word of 
honour, with a sudden shove she sent me flying 


into the water; tlien seizing the sculls, with a 
stroke or two she put several yards between us, 
and burst into a fit of laughter that fortunately 
prevented her from going any further. I swam up 
and climbed into the boat “ Jenkyus ! ” said I, 
to myself, “ Revenge ! revenge 1 ” I disguised 
iny feelings. I laughed—hideous mockery I 
laughed. Pulled to the bank, went to the house, 
and changed ray clothes. When I appeared at 
the dinner table, I perceived that every one had 
been told of my ducking—universal laughter 
greeted me. During dinner Fanny repeatedly 
whispered to her neighbour, and glanced at 
me. Smothered laughter invariably follow’ed. 
“Jenkyns !” said I, “Revenge !” The opportunity 
soon offered. There was to be a balloon ascent 
from the lawn, and Fanny had tormented her 
father into letting her ascend wth the aeronaut 
I instantly took my plans ; bribed the aeronaut; 
learned from him the management of the balloon, 
though I understood that pretty well before, and 
calmly awaited the result Tlie day came. The 
weather was fine. The balloon was inflated. 
Fanny was in the car. Everything was ready, 
when the aeronaut suddenly fainted. He was 
carried into the house, and Sir George accom¬ 
panied him to see that he was properly attended 
to. Fanny was in despair. 

“Am I to lose my air expedition 1” she ex¬ 
claimed, looking over the side of the car. “Some¬ 
one understands the management of this thing, 
surely 1 Nobody I Tom ! ” she called out to me, 
“ you understand it, don’t you 1 ” 

“ Perfectly,” I answered. 

“ Gome along then,” she cried, “ be quick; 
before papa comes back.” 
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The company in general eiideavoureil to dis- 
Kuade lier from her project, Imt of <rourse in vain. 
After a decent show of he.sitatkm, I climl>e<l into 
tlie car. The balloon was ca.st oil, and rapidly 
ssuled heavenwartl. There wa.s scarcely a breath 
of wind, and we rose almost straight uji. We ro.se 
alwve the hou>e, and she laughed and .said • 

“How jolly !” 

We were higher than the highest trees, and she 
smiled, and said it w;is very kind of me to come 
with her. We were so high that the peo|)le below 
looked mere sinjclcs, and .she hoped that I 
thoroughly understood the uianageinent of the 
balloon. Now Wius my time. 


plea-santly; “only with love for yoiL (Hi, ranny, 
I adore you I s;iy you will be my wife ' 

“I gave you an answer (be other day,” she 
replied; “one which 1 >lioii](l ha\e thought you 
would have rcmemk'red,” she added, laughing a 
little, notwith.stamliiig her terror. 

“I remember it iierfectly,” 1 answered; “but 
I intend to have a tliH'creiit reply to that. You 
see those five sand-bags, I ^hull !i.sk you five times 
to kcomc my wife. Kveiy time you refu.se I 
shall throw over a sand-bag. So, laily fair, as the 
cabmen would s;iy, reconsider your dcci.sion, and 
con.sent to become Mrs. Jenkyiis.” 


U 


I won't!” she jeiid. “ ] never will : aial let mo 



“I understand the going up part,” I answered: 
“to come down is not so ea.sy,” and I whistled. 

“ What <lo you mean 1 ” she crierL 

“Why, when you want to go up fimter, you throw 
some sand overboard,” I replied, suiting the action 
to the word. 

“Don't be foolish, Tom,” she said, trying to 
appear quite calm and indifferent, but trembling 
uncommonly. 

“Foolish !” I said, "Oh, dear no ! but whether 
I go along the ground or up in the air I like to go 
the pace, and so do you, Fanny, I know. Go it, 
you cripples ! ” and over went another sand-bag, 

“AVhy, you're mad, surely,” she whis|)ercd in 
utter terror, and tried to reach the bags, but I kept 
her Ixrck. 

“ Only with love, my dear,” I answered, smiling 

o 


tell you, that you arc acting in a very ungontln- 
manly way to press me tliu.-^.” 

“You acted in n very ladylike way the other 
day, did you not," I rejoined, “ when you knocked 
me out of the Imatl” She laughed again, for sliu 
was a plucky girl, an<I no mistake—a very plucky 
girl. “ However,” I went on, “ it’s no use arguing 
about it—will you promise to give me your hand?” 

“ Never!” she answered ; “ I’ll go to Ursa Major 
first, though I’ve got big enough beijr here, in all 
conscience. Stay, you’d prefer Aquarius, wouldn’t 
you 1 ” 

She looked so pretty that I wa.H nImo.st inclined 
to let her off (I was only trying to frighten lier, of 
course—I knew how high we could go safely well 
enough, and how valuable the life of Jenkjms was 
to his country); but resolution is one of the strong 
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l)omts of iny character, and wlien I’ve begun a 
thirjg I like to carry it through, so I threw over 
another sand-l.ag, and whistled the Dead March 
in Saul. 

Come, Jlr. Jenkyns,” she Siiid, suddenly, 
“conic, Tom, let us descend now, and l U jiromise 
to say notliing whatever about all this.” 

I continued the execution of the Dead MarcL 
Rut if you do not begin the descent at once I’ll 
tell papa the imunent I set foot on the ground.” 

I laughed, seized another bag, and, looking 
steadily at her, said : 

“ \\ ill you luoinise to give me your hand ?” 

“ I’ve answered you ahe;uly,” wi\s the reply. 

Over went (he sand, and the solemn notes of the 
Dejid .March resounded througli tlie car. 

“ I thought you were a gentleman,” said Fanny, 
rising up in a terrible rage from the bottom of the 
car where she had been sitting, and looking per¬ 
fectly beautiful in lier wrath; “I thought you were 
a goiitlenian, but I find I was mistaken; why a 
chimney-sweeper would not treat a lady in such a 
way. Do you know that you are risking your own 
life as well as mine by your madness?” 

I explained that I adored her so much that to 
die in her company would be perfect bliss, so that 
I begged she would uot consider my feelings at all. 
She dashed her beautiful liair from her face, and 
sending perfectly erect, looking like the Goddess 
of Anger, or Roadicea—if you can fancy that per¬ 
sonage in u balloon—she said : 

“I command you to begin the descent this 
moment.” 

Thel)cad March, whistled in a manner essentially 

gay and lively, w'as the only response. After a few 

minutes’ silence, I took up another bag and 
said: 

“ We are getting rather liigh; if you do not decide 
soon, we shall liave Mercury coming to tell us we 
are trespassing—will you promise me your hand?” 

She sat in sulky silence in the bottom of the 
car. I threw over the sand. Then she tried 
another plan. Throwing herself upon her kneea. 
and bursting into tears, she said: 

" Oh, forgive me for what I did the other day 1 
It was very wong, and I am very sorry. Take 
me home and I will be a sister to you.” 

“ Not a wife ? ” said I. 

I can t! I can’t 1 ” she answered. 

Over went the fourth bag, and I began to think 
that she would beat me, after all; for I did not 
like the idea of going much higher. I would not 
give in just yet, liowever. I whistled for a few 

moments, to give her time for reBection, and then 
said : 

Fanny, they say that marriages are made in 
Heaven-if you do not take care, ours wiU be 
solemnised there.** 
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I I took up the fifth bag. 

“Come,’ I siud, “my wife in life, or my com¬ 
panion in death ! AVIiich is it to be?” and I patted 
the sand-bag in a cheerful manner. She Jiid her 
face in her hands but did not answer. I nui'sod 
tlie bag in my arms as if it had been a baby. 

“ Come, Fanny, give me your promise ! " 

I could hear her sobs. I’m the most soft-hearted 
creature breathing, and would not pain any living 
thing, and I confess she had beaten me. I forgave 
her the ducking ; I forgsive her for rejecting me. 
I was on the point of flinging the bag back int^ 
the car. and saying: “Deare.st Fanny ! forgive me 
for frightening yom Marry whomsoever you will. 
Give your lovely hand to the lowest groom in your 
stables,—endow with your priceless beauty the 
Chief of the Panki-wanki Indians. Whatever haj)- 
Iiens, Jenkyns is your slave—your dog—your foot¬ 
stool. His duty henceforth is to go whithersoever 
you shall order—to do wliatcver you shall com¬ 
mand.” I Avas just on the point of saying this, I 
repeat, when Fanny suddenly looked up and said, 
with a queerish expression upon her face: 

“ You need not throw that last bag over; I 
promise to give you my hand.” 

“With all your heart?” I asked, quickly. 

“ With all my heart,” she answered, with the 
same strange look. 

I tossed the bag into the bottom of the car, and 
opened the valve. The balloon descended. 

Will you believe it ? When we had reached tlie 
ground, and the balloon had been given over to its 
recovered master; when I had helped Fanny ten¬ 
derly to the earth, and turned towards her to 
receive anew the promise of her affection and her 
hand ; will you believe it? she gave me a box on 
the ear, that upset me against the car, and run¬ 
ning to her father, when he came up, she related to 
him what she called my disgraceful conduct in the 
balloon, and ended by informing me that all of her 
hand I was likely to get had been already bestowed 
upon my ear, which she assured me had been given 
with all her heart 

“ You villain ! ” said Sir George, advancing 
towards me with a horse-whip in his hand. “ You 
villain ! I’ve a good mind to break this over your 
back,” 

"Sir George,” said I, “villain and Jenkyns must 
never be coupled in the same sentence; and as for 
the breaking of this whip. I’ll relieve you of the 
trouble,” and, snatching it from his hand, I broke it 
in two, and threw the pieces on the ground. “And 
now I shall have the honour of Avishing you a good 

morning, hliss P-I forgive you, and I retire.” 

Now I ask you whether any specimen of female 
treachery equal to that has ever come within your 
experience, and Avhether any excuse can be made 
for such conduct? 
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THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUi^I. 


(Bj Jaxe 

old clock that had stood for fifty 
years in a fanner’s kitelien witliout 
giving its owner any cause of com¬ 
plaint, early one summers inoniing, 
before the family were stirring, suii- 
clenly stoi)ped. 

Vjion this the dial-plate, if we may 
credit the fable, change<I countenance witli 
alarm; the hands made a vain effort to continue 
their course ; the wheels remained motionless with 
surprise; tlie weights hung .speechless; each 
n»ember felt disposed to lay tlie blame on the 
others. At length the dial instituted a formal 
infiuiry a.s to the cau-se of the stagnation, when 
hands, wheels, weights, with one voice protested 
their innocence. But now a faint tick wa.s heard 
behiw from the pendulum, who thus .sp<»ke 

“ I confe.ss myself to be the sole cause of the 
present stoppage; and I am willing, for the 
general satisfaction, to assign iny rea.sons. The 
truth is, that I am tired of ticking.” Upon hear¬ 
ing this, the old cluck became so enraged, that it 
was on the very point of striking. 

” Lazy wire!" exclaimed the dial-jdate, holding 
up its hands. 

“V'ery gowl,” replied the pendulum: “it is 
vastly easy for you, Mistress Dial, who have 
always, as everylnHiy knows, .set yourself up 
almve me,—it is vastly easy for you, I sjiy, to 
accuse other people of lazine.ss! You, who have 
harl nothing to do all the days of your life Imt to 
stare people in the face, and to ninuse yourself 
with watching all that goes on in the kitchen! 
Think, I beseech you, how you would like to bo 
shut up for life in this dark closet, and to wag 
backwards and forwards year after year as I do.” 

“As to that,” said the dial, “is there not a 
window in your house, on pur]>osc for you to look 
through ? ” 

“For all that," resumed tlie ixjndulum, “it is 
very dark hero : and, although there is a window, 
I dare not stop even for an instant, to look out at 
it Besides, I am really tired of my way of life \ 
and, if you wish, I’ll tell you how 1 took this 
disgust at my employment I hai)penc<l tills 
morning to ^ calculating how many times I 
should have to tick in the course only of the next 
twenty-four hours: jierhaps some of you above 
there can give me the exact sum.” 

The minute hand, being quick at figures, 
presently replied, “Eighty-six thousand four 
hundred times.” 


Titlob 1 

“Exactly so,” replied the j)ondulum ; “well. I 
a])pwil to you all, if the very thouglit of this was 
Hot enough to fatigue one; ami when 1 began to 
multiply the strokes of one day by those of months 
and years, really it Is no wonder if 1 felt dis- 
counigcd al the prosjicct ; so, after a great deal of 
rea.soniiig and liesitatiun, thinks I to myself, I'll 
stop.” 

The dial couhl scarcely keep its countenance 
during this harangue; but, rc.suming its gravity, 
thus replied :— 

“Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astoni>he(l 
tliat such a useful, industrious ifcrson as yom-self 
should have been overcome by this sudden notion. 
It is true you have done a gi'eat deal of work in 
your time ; so liave we all, and are likely to do ; 
which, althougli it may fatigue us to think of, the 
question is whether it will fatigue us to do. 
Would you now do me the favour to give about 
half-a-dozen strokes, to illustrate my argument ?” 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six times at 
its usual pace. “ Now*,” resumed tlie dial, “ may I 
be allowed to intjuire, if that exertion was at all 
fatiguing or disagreeable to you 1 ” 

“Not in the Ic'ast," repliwl the pendulum ; “it 
is not of six strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, 
hut of millions.” 

“Very good,” replieil the dial; “but recollect, 
that though you may thhik of a million strokes in 
an instant, you arc required to (.rrrnte but one; 
and that, however often you may hereafter have 
to swing, a inoment will always lie given you to 
swing in.” 

“ That consideration staggers me, I confess,” 
said the pendulum. 

“Then I hope,” resumed the dial-plate, “we shall 
all imme<liately return to our duty; for the maids 
will lie in bed till noon if wo stand idling thua” 

Upon tliis tlie weights, wlio Lad never been 
accused of light conduct, used all their intluenco 
in urging him to proceed; when, as with one 
consent, the wheels licgan to turn, the hands 
began to move, the pendulum began to swing, and, 
to its credit, ticked as loud os ever; while a red 
beam of the rising sun, that streamed through a 
hole in the kitchen-shutter, shining full upon the 
dial-plate, it brightened up os if nothing had been 
the matter. 

Wien the farmer came down to breakfast that 
morning, uiion looking at the clock he declared 
tliat his watch had gaiued half-an-hour in the 
night 
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Stnilsuiul, by the Rultic Sea, 
Within tlie Siincly bar. 

At sunset of a suninier’s day, 
Reaily for sea, at aiiclior lay 
Tlie good ship VuUlemar. 


THE BALLAD OF CARMILHAN. 

(By Ueniit WADswoRTn Lonofkli.ow,] 


“ A ghostly sltip, with a ghostly crew, 

In tempests she aj)pears ; 

And before the g-ale, or against the gale, 


The suiilioams danced upon the waves, 
And jilayed along her side, 

And tlirough the cabin-windows streamed 
Iti rip))les of golden light, that seemed 
The ripple of the title. 

Tlierc sat the ca])tain with his friends— 
Old skij)|)crs brown and hale— 
ho smoked and grumbled o’er their grog. 
And talked of iceberg and of fog. 

Of calm, anti .storm, and gale. 

And one was .sjnnning a .siiilor’s yarn 
About Klabotcrman, 

The Kobohl of tlic sea ; a .sprite 
Invisible to mt)rtal sight, 

Wlio o’er the rigging ran. 

Sometimes lie Itammercd in the hold, 
Sometimes ui>on the nmst, 

Sometimes abeam, .sometimes abaft. 

Or at tlio bows lie sang and laughed, 

And made all tight and fast 

He helpetl the sailors at tlieir work, 

And toiled with jovial din ; 

He helped them hoist and reef the .sails, 

He lielpcd them stow the casks and bales, 
And heave the anchor in. 

But woe unto tlic lazy louts, 

Tile idloi's of the crow ; 

Them to torment is his delight, 

And worry them by day and night, 

And pinch them black and blue. 

And woe to him whose mortal eyes 
Klabotcrman behold; 

It i.s a certain sign of death !— 

The cabin-boy here held his breath, 

Ho felt his blood run cold. 

ir. 

The jolly skipper paused awhile, 

And then again began : 

"There is a Spectre Ship," quoth he, 

A ship of the Dead, that sails the sea, 

And is called the Carmilhan. 


She .sjiils without a nig of sail, 

Without a helmsman steei-s. 

“She haunts the Atlantic north and south. 
But mostly the mid-sea, 

Where three gre;it rocks ri.se bleak and bare, 
Like furnace-cliimncys in the air. 

And arc called the Cliimneys Three. 

“And ill betide tlic lucklcs.s ship 
That meets the Carmillian ; 

Over her decks the .seas will leap, 

She must go down into the deep, 

And perish mou.se and man.” 

The captain of the Voldemar 
Laughed loud with merry heart 
" I should like to see this ship,” said he ; 

I should like to find tlicse Chimnej’s Three, • 
That are marked down in the chart 

" I have sailed right over the siiot,” he .said, 

“ With a good stiff breeze behind, 

When the sea was blue, and the sky was clear— 
You can follow my course by these pinholes 
here— 

And never a rock could find.” 

And tiien he swore a dreadful oath, 

He swore by the Kingdoms Three, 

That should he meet the Carmilhan, 

He would run her do>vn, although he ran 
Right into Eternity! 

All this, while passing to and fro, 

The cabin-boy had heard; 

He lingered at the door to hear, 

And drank in all with gi^eedy ear, 

And pondered every word. 

He was a simple country lad, 

But of a roving mind ; 

" Oh, it must bo like heaven,” thought lie, 

“ Those far-off foreign lauds to see, 

And fortune seek and find! ” 

But in the fo’castle, when he heard 
The mariners blaspheme. 

He thought of home, he thought of God, 

And his fliother under the churchyard soo, 
And wished it were a dream. 
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Oik- friend on Ward that .'hiii bail he ; 

Twas the KJaliotennaii, 

Who saw the Uil>le in his i'lK>t, 

And made a sign U|M»n his l-n .ist, 

All evil things to bun. 


It is the tide. lli"'e -ki] iii' i > > i n d 
“That swiiK'' the \e"-( l -o ; 

It i.s tiic tide ; it ii'V' l.i'l. 

Tis tune to 'ay fan well at l.i-t. 

I'i' lime t.'i U' to ’ 



"A UOI-ELEBS WULCK, UI-OS THE CllIMSKTS ThIiEE.' 




in. 

The cabin-windows have grown blank 
As eyeballs of the deiul ; 

No more the glancing sunbeams burn 
On the gilt letters of the stern, 
ilut on the fignre-hend ; 

On VtdtUnuir Victorious, 

Who lot>ketli with disdain, 

'I'o see hi.s image in the tide 
Dismembered float from side tri side, 
And reunite again. 


They .-^hook tlie oai*lain by the hand. 

“(,'ood luck ! good hick ! " lliey cried ; 
Kach face wa.s like tin- >etting sun, 

As, broiul and red, they one by one 
Went o’er the vessel’s side. 

The .sun went down, tlie full moon rose. 
The ti<le was at its llooil ; 

And all the winding creeks and bays 
And broad .sea-meadows scorned ablaze, 
The hky wius red as bhiod. 
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The soiith-wost wind Mew fresh and fair, 
A>! I';iir jLs wind could be ; 

Inniiid for Odessa, o'er the bar, 

Witli a!l sail set, tlie Vahlenuir 
Went proudly out to sea. 

'J he lovely moon climbs u]i tlie sky 
A-, one who walks in dreams ; 

A tiiuer of marble in her li^dit, 

A wall of black, a wall of white, 

The .stately vessel seems. 

Low down upon tlie sandy coast 
The liu'ht-s l»e>fiii to burn ; 

And now uplifted hit'll in air 
They kindle with a fiercer glare, 

And now droji far astern. 

'rhe dawn ajipenrs, the land is gone. 

The sea is all around ; 

Then on each hand low hills of sand 
Emerge and form another land ; 

She steereth through the 8oumL 

Through Kattegat and Skager-rack. 

She llittoth like a ghost; 

By day ami night, by night and tlay, 

She bounds, she flies upon her way 
Along the English co;ist. 

Cape Finisterre is drawing near, 

Cape Finisterre is past; 

Into the open ocean stream 
She floats, the vision of a dream 
Too Ijcautiful to last. 

•Sun.s rise and .set, and rise, and yet 
There is no land in sight; 

The liquid planets overhead 
Burn brighter now the moon is dead, 

And longer .stays the night. 

IV. 

And now along the horizon’s edge 
Mountains of cloud uprose, 

Black, as with forests, underneath, 

Above, their sharp and jagged teeth 
Were white as drifted snows. 

Un.scen behind them sank the sun, 

But flushed each .snowy peak 
A little while with rosy light, 

That faded slowly from the sight, 

As blushes from the cheek. 

Black grew the sky, all black, all black ; 

The clouds were ever3r^vhe^e * 

There was a feeling of suspense 
In nature, a mysterious sense 
Of terror in the air. 


And all on board the VaUleviar 
WiLs still as still could be, 

Save when the dismal ship-bell tolled, 

A.s ever and anon she rolled. 

And lurched into the sea. 

The captain up and down the deck 
Wont .striding to and fro ; 

Now watched tlie compass at the wheel, 
Now liftcil up his hand to feel 
Which way the wind might blow. 

And now he looked up at the sails, 

And now upon the deep ; 

In every fibre of his frame 
Ho felt the storm before it catnc, 

He had no thought of sleep. 

Eight bells! and suddenly abaft, 

With a gre;it rush of rain, 

Making the ocean white with .spume, 

III darkne.ss like the day of doom, 

On came the hurricane. 

The lightning flashed from cloud to cloud, 
And tore the dark in two ; 

A jagged flame, a single jet 
Of white fire, like a bayonet, 

That pierced his eyeballs through. 

Then all around was dark again, 

And blacker than before ; 

But in that single flash of light 
The captain saw a fearful sight, 

And thought of the oath ho sw'ore. 

For right ahead lay the Ship of the Dead, 
The ghostly Carinilhan! 

Her masts were stripped, her yards were 
bare, 

And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 

Sat the Klaboterman. 

Her crew of ghosts was all on deck, 

Or clambering up the shrouds; 

The boatswain’s whistle, the captain’s hail,. 
Were like the piping of the gale, 

And thunder in the clouds. 

And close behind the Carmilliau 
There rose up from the sea, 

As from a foundered ship of stono. 

Three bare and splintered masts alone j 
They were the Cliimnoys Three! 

And onward dashed the Voldemar^ 

And leaped into the dark; 

A denser mist, a colder blast, 

A little shudder and she had passed 
Bight through the Phantom Barque I 
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She cleft in twain the shadowy hulk, 
But cleft it unaware ; 

As when, ciireering to her nest, 

The sea-gull severs with her breast 
The unresisting air. 

Again the lightning fliishcil; again 
They saw the Carinilhan, 

Whole os before in hull and spar ; 
But now on b(Kird of the Valdemai' 
Stood the Klaboterman. 


And they all knew their <loom was sealed ; 

They knew that death was near; 

Some prayed whu never piayed before : 

And some they wept, and stune tluy swnre, 
And some were mute witl> fear. 

Then suddenly there came a .shook, 

And louder tlian wind or sea 
A cry burst from the crew on deck, 

As she dashed and crashed, a hopeles.s wreck, 
rpon the Chimneys Three 


The .storm and night were passed, the light 
To streak the cast began; 

The cabin-boy, picke<l up at sea, 

Survived the wreck, and only he, 

To tell of the Carmilhau. 


MY FARE. 


[B/ Geo. Mi^ffTILLK rE52l.] 



—^”ON’T you make a mistake now, and 
think I’m not a working-man; because 
I am. Don't you run away wdth the 
idea that because I go of a morning and 
find my horse and cab waiting ready cleaned 
for me, and 1 jumps up and drives otf, as I 
don't work as hard as any mechanic; because 
1 do ; and I used to work harder, for it used 
to be Sunday and week-days, till the missus and 
ino laid our hc<ids together, and said if we couldn't 
live on six days’ work a week at cabbing, we'd try 
something el.se; so now I am only a six days’ man 
—Hansom cab, V. B., licensed to carry two person.s. 

None o' your poor, broken-kneed knackers for 
me. I takes iny money in to the governor regular, 
and told him fiat that if I couldn't liave a decent 
horse I wouldn't drive; and I spoke a bit sharp, 
having worked for liim ten years. 

" Take your cliice, Steve Wilkins,” he says; and 
1 took it, and drove Kangaroo, the wall-eyed iiorsc 
with a rat tail. 

I had a cnili one day off the stand by the Found¬ 
ling, and has to go into New Ormond Street, close 
by; and 1 takes up an old widow lady and her 
daughter—as beautiful a girl of seventeen or 
eighteen as ever I set eyes on, but so weak that I 
hod to go and help her down to the cab, when she 
thanked me so sweetly that I couldn’t help looking 
again and again, for it wa.s a thing I wasn’t used to. 

“ Drive out towards the country, cabman, the 
nearest way,” says the old lady; “and when we 
want to turn back, I’ll speak." 

“ Poor gal I” I says, “ she’s an invalid. She’s 
just such a one ns my Fan would have been if 
she’d lived j” and 1 says this to myself as I gets 


on to my box, feeling quite soft; for though I 
knew my gal wouldn’t have been handsome, what 
did that matter 1 1 didn’t like to lose her. 

“Let’s see,” I says again, “.she wants fresh nij-. 
We'll go up the hill, and through Hamjxstcad; 
and I touche.s Kang-rroo on the fiank, and away we 
goes, and 1 picks out all the nicest biU I could, 
ami when I comes acro.ss a pretty bit of view I 
pulls up, and pretends as there’.s a stmp wanted 
tightening, or a hoof picking, or a fresh knot at the 
end of the whip, and so on. Then I goes pretty 
quickly along the streety bits,and walks very slowly 
along the green lanes; and so we goes on for a 
good hour, when the old lady pushes the lid open 
with her iwrosol, and tells me to turn back. 

“All right, mum,” I says; and takes ’em back 
another way, allers following tlie same plan ; and 
at last pulls up at the house where I suppased they 
was lodgers, for that’s a rare place for lodgings 
about there. 

I has the young lady leaning on my arm when 
she gets out, and when she was at the door she 
says, “Thank you !” again, so sweetly and sadly 
that it almost upset mo. But the old lady directly 
after asked me the fare, and I tells her, and she 
gives me sixpence too much, and though I wanted 
to pocket it, I wouldn't, but hands it back. 

“Thank you, cabman,” she says, “that’s for being 
so kind and attentive to my poor child.” 

“ God bless her, mum,” I says, “ I don’t want 
paying for that.” 

'Then she smiles quite plea.sant, and asks mo if 
it would be worth my while to call again the next 
afternoon if it was fine, and I says it would ; nnd^ 
next day, just in the same way, I goes right ofl 
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past I’l'imrose Hill, .and seeing; as wliat they wanted 
was tljo fresh air, I makes tlic host o’ iny way right 
out, ami then, when we was amongst the green 
trees, Kangaroo and me takes it easy, and just 
saunters along. Going up hill I walks l\v his head, 
and jacks at the hedges, while them two, seeing as 
1 took no notice of 'em, took no notice o’ me. I 
mean, yon know, treated me as if we wa.s old 
friends, and asked me .lucsiions aliont the diflerent 
places we jvis.sed, and so on. 

Bimehy I drives ’em hack, ami tlieold lady again 
Wiinted to give mo something c.vtra for what she 
called my kind consideration ; Imt ‘“No, Stevey,” 
I says to myself: “ if yon can’t do a hit o’ kindnc.>Is 
\Mthout lieingjiaid for it, you'd hotter juit up the 


her poor mother a .standing there with the tears in 
her eyes, I had to hurry lier in, and get up on to 
my seat a.s (juick as I could, to keep from breaking 
down myself. 

Poor gil: always so loving and kind to all about 
her—always thanking one so sweetly, and looking 
all the while so much like what one would think 
an angel wouhl look—it did seem so i>itiful to feel 
her get lighter and lighter week by week—so feeble, 
that at last I used to go upstairs to fetch her, and 
always carried her down like a child. 

Then she used to laugh, and say “Don’t let me 
fall, Stephen”—for they got to call me by my 
name, and to know the missus, by her coming in to 
i help a bit : for the ohl lady asked me to rccoin- 



shuttci-s, ami tiike to some other trade.” Sc 

wouldn't have it, and the old Ia.lv thought I u 

offended; but I laughed, and told'her as the you 

lady liad jiaid me ; and so she had with one of li 

^'ul smiles, and I said I’d be there again nex’ d 
if it was fine. 

And so I was ; and so we Avent on day after dr 
and week after week ; and I could see that, thouj 
the sight of the country and the fresh air briglitem 
the poor girl up a bit, yet .she was getting weak 
and weaker, so that at last I half carried her to tl 
cab and liack again after tJie ride. One dav whi 
I wa-s waiting, the servant tells me tliat tlu 
wouldn t stay in town, only on account of a grei 
doctor, as they Aveiit to see at first, Imt who can 
to them now ; ami last of all, wlien I went to tl 
house I used always to be in a fidget for fear tl 
poorpl slionhl bo too ill to come out. But nc 
month after month she kep’ on; and Avhen I heipe 
her, used to smile so SAveetly and talk so about th 
trouble she gave me, that one day, feeling a bi 
iou, I turned quite silly; and hajipening to look a 


I mend ’em an honest woman, and I knowed none 
honester than my wife. And so it was with cveiy- 
body—it didn’t matter who it was—they all loved 
the poor gal; and I’ve had the wife come home and 
sit and talk about her, and about our Fanny as 
died, till she’s been that upset she’s cried terribly. 

Autumn came in Averry wet and cold, and there 
was an end to my jobs there. Winter was weriy 
severe, but I kep’ on hearing from the missus hoAv 
the poor gal was—sometimes better, sometimes 
woi-se : and the missus alius shook her head werry 
sadly Avhen she talked about her. 

JennyAveriy and Feberwerry wont by terribly 
cold, and then March came in quite Avarm and fine, 
so that tilings got so forrard you could buy radishes 
wonderful cheap in April; and one night the wife 
comes home and tells me that if it was as fine nex* 

rY “ *5 ^ ^ ^ke the old 

lady and her daughter out* 

Nex’ day Avas splendid. It was as fine a spring 
day a.s ever I did see, and I sticks a daffyeW 
dilly in on each side of Kangaroo’s head, and then 
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spends twopence in a couple o’ bunches o’ wilets. 
and pins ’em in on the side where the j)Oor galuse<l 
to sit, puts clean straw in the bottom, and tlien 
drives to the place with the top lid open, so as 
to sweeten the inside, becmse swells had been 
smoking there that morning. 

“Jest run yer sponge and leather over the apron 
a bit, Buddy,” I says to our waterman, afore I left 
the stand. 

“ Got a wedding on ? ” he says, seeing how [>er- 
tickler I was. 

There, look alive ! ” I .Siiys, (juite snappish, for 
I didn’t feel in a humour to joke; and then, when 
Id got all as I thought right, I drives up, keeping 
the lid oi)en, as I said afore. 

When I draws up I puts the nose-bag on the old 
horse, for him to amuse himself with, and so as I 
could leave him, for he wouldn’t stir an inch with 
that bag on to plea.se all the jdeacemen in London. 
Then I rings, and waits, and at last gets my orders 
to go and help the young lady down. 

I takes off my hat, wipe.s my shoes well, and 
goes up, and there she was waiting, and smileil so 
pleasantly again, and held out her hand to me, 
as though I’d been a friend, instead of a rough, 
weather-battered street cabman. And do you 
know what I did, a-s I went in tliere, with niy eyes 
all dim at seeing her so, so changed I Why, I felt 
a.s if I ought to do it, and I bent down and took 
her beiutiful white hand in mine, and kis.se<l it, 
and left a big tear on it; for soinethiug .seeine<l to 
.say so plainly that .she’d .soon lie where I hoped 
my own jwor gal was, whom I always .say we lo.st, 
but my wife says, “No, not lo.st, for she i.s ours 
.still.” 

She wa.s so light now that I carriel her down in 
a minute; and when she was in the cab and seiw ' 
the wileLs, she tof»k ’em down, and held ’em in her 
hand, and nodded and smiled again at me, as 
though she thanked me for them. 

“Go the same way as you went firet time, 
Stephen,” she says. 

Well, I picked out all the quieter bits, and took 
her away beyond Hampstead ; ami there, in the 
greenest and jiretticwt spot I could find, I pulls ui», 
and sits there listening to the soft whispers of her 
voice, and feeling somehow that it was for the last 
time. 


.After a bit I goe.s gejitly on again, more and 
more towards the countiy . where the hedge.s wen* 

turning .md green, and all looked .m. 

bright and gsiy. 

Binteby I .stops ag;iin. for there was a pretty 
view, and you could see miles away. Of eoui^e 1 
didnt look at them if I could helji it, for the re.il 
secret of jieople enjoying a ride is l.eiiig with a 
driver who seenus no more to ’em than tlie liorso— 
a man, you .see, who knows hi.s pla. e. But I 
couldn t help just stealing one or two hxik.s at the 
in.side where that jroor gal lay Iwok in the corner 
looking out at the bright spring-time, and holding 
them two bunches of wiJets 010*^0 to her face. I wa.s 
walking l>ackwards and forwards then, patting the 
horse and straightening his hamcs.s. when I just 
caU-hes the old lady’s eye, and saw she looked 
rather frightened, and she leans over to her daughter 
and calls her by name quickly ; but the jaxu- girl 
did not move, only stared straight out at the blue 
•sky, and .smiled so .softly and sweetly. 

I didn’t want no telling what to do, for I was in 
my seat and the old horse dying a’inost before yon 
could have countwl ten ; and away we went, full 
jiace, till I come up to a doctor’s, dragged at the 
bell, and hud him tip to the cab in no time ; and 
tlien he rotle on the ft*otl>oard, in front of the 
apron, with the shutters let tlown ; ami he whis- 
]K;re<l to me to drive back softly, and I did. 

The old lady ha.s lo<lged with us ever since, for I 
took a better place on pnrpo.se, and my ini.s.su.s 
alway.s attends on her. Shes werry fond o’ talking 
with my wife aUmt their two gtils who have gone 
liefore: but though I often take her for a drive 
over the oM sjiots, .she never says a woid to me 
alxmt such things; while soon after the funeral she 
told Sarah to tell me a.s the wllet.s were not taken 
from the ikku* gjil’s Jiand, same time sending me a 
ii-pun note to buy a suit o’ mouniing. 

Of course I couldn’t wear that every day, but 
there was a bit o’ rusty crape on my old shiny hat 
not such a worry long time ago ; and I never buy 
wilet.s now, for a.s they lie in the baskets in spring¬ 
time, sprinkled with tlie drops o’ bright water, they 
seem to me to have tears upon ’em, and make me 
feel sail and upset, for they start me off thinking 
about “.My Fare.” 
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(iLEANIN<JS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS, 


TEN ]\riNUTES WITH PUCK. 


(From ** Puck on Poj;r«^-sus.'** By H. Ciiulmonm:lct-Pcxx£Lu] 




lias not heard of fairj* i*uck ? TIjat merry 
\v«.»nt to— 


sprite, immortalised by Shakespeare, who was 


“Jest to OWruii, and make him smile, 

Wlien I a fat ai»I hcan-fe<l horse bt'gxiile. 
Neighing in likeness of a hhy foal; 

And sometimes lurk I in n gossi|i’s bowl, 

III vciy likeness of n raasted crab. 

And when slic drinks, ngixinst her lijis I bob,” 


has Very often in his modern representative shown that he can be quite serious, and look at life from 
life's real aspei-t; but for tlie most part he is ready to bob crab-like fruits of fancy against the lijw of 
tlu'^e who read liis little collection of fanciful verses. Here is Ids account of the daily trials of 
a dy--'|»ejitie—one (»f tlmse uiiforlnnatos who goes about the world talking about Itis digestion, when 
ho has none at all, or seairel.v any. Fancy, i»lease, for a few moments the yellow, bilious-looking 
gentleman going into a London eating-house and summoning the attendant, who answers in the pert» 
eoek-sjiarrow-likc fasldon of London eating-house waiters. 



•’ E*T, SIR ? ira sEn.’* 


” Lunch, sir? yca-ser, i>ickle<l sidmon, 

Cutlets, kidneys, greens, and ”— 

” Ganunon ! 

H.ivc you got no wholcaomc meat, sir? 

Flesh or fowl thnt one can cat, sir ? ” 

” Eat, sir? yes-scr, on the dresser. 

“Fork, sir?” “rork, sir, I detest, sir." 
“Lobsters?” “Are to me unblcst, sir.” 

“Lucks and jieas?” “ I can’t digest, sir.” 

“rnff, sir?” “Stuff, sir 1” “Fish, sir?” “Pish, 
sir !” 

“Sausage?” “ Sooner cat the dish, sir!” 
“Shrim|)s, sir? prawns, sir? crawSsh? wiuklo? 
Scallops ready in a twinkle ? 

Wlielks and cockles, crabs to follow ! ” 

“Hcnv’ns, nothiiiy I can swallow 1” 

“Waiter!” 

“ Yes-snr.” 

“Bread for twenty— 

1 shall starve in midst of plenty ! ” 


Poor man, lie is to be pitied, especially as he is sclLcondcmncd to bread, and most probably water; 
liut PiK-k is harder upon the man who stammers, and is accosted by n wayfarer, who asks to. bo 
directed to Waterloo Place, and is thus answered :— 


“ Wuw—W'uw—Wuw—Wuw—Wnw—Wuw—Waterloo Place? yes, you 
T—take the first tut-tut—tut—turning thnt faces you, 

Lul—left, and then kuk—kuk—kuk—kuk—kuk—Irak—keep «p Pall Mall till you 

See the Wu%v—Wuw—M’nw—Wuw—Zounds, sir, youll get there before I can tell it you 1” 

It is, perbap.s, in bad taste to make fun of an affliction; but Puck was one who only looked at 
the comic side of things, and his jests were so light and merry, so free from cruel malice, that those 
against whom they arc directed might very well join the band of those who laugh. And really 
there are some afflictions that are naturally so droll that it is impossible to avoid a smile. Think, foi' 
iustance, of the gentleman who, through carelessness perhaps, or maybe solely through the ailment 
being ciiidcmic, catches that terrible sneezing, nose-swelling, eye-watering kind of cold, known as tlio 
influenza. Puck paints one such, writing a poem or lay full of lamentations about his lost, lost love, 
and he sighs for her, speaking through his “ dose,” as follows :— 


** O Aoo, doe ! 

I shfill dever see her boro I 
Dover bore oiir feet slmll run 
Tlio boAdows AS of yore! 
Dover boro with byrtle boughs 
Her tresses slmll I twido— 


Dover bore her bellow voice 
Boko belody with hide! 
Dever shall we lidger bore 
Abid the Sowers at dood. 
Dever shall we gaze at dight 
Upon the tedtder bood 1 


* London: Chatto and Windus* 
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Ho, tloe, iloc ! 

Those Utt}' tiU'5 liavc llowj, 

A<1 I bliali <lever see her boro, 

Jiy beautiful! by owd! 

“ Ho, doe, <loc ! 

I shall iluvcr see l»cr l>ore ; 

Slic >^111 for^'ut be ill a bouth 
(IJo.st {irobably l>cfore). 

She will for^'et tlic byrtlc Iwu^hs, 
The Uowm we )»lucked at dixal, 



t)nr bcctili-s liy tlie te.ltd. i >t 
Our oj tlie hood ; 

All I shall ilcvcr sec ajj'uid 
The Lily ad the Ro >e. 

The ilabask check ! the sduw) brow I 
The jK'rfect bouth ad <lojk*! 

Ho, doe, doc ! 

Those Urry tiUs have flowd. 

Ad I shall dever see her hoiv. 

Hy beautiful I by owd ! “ 


But, xs was said at the comnieneement of this Ten Minutes with Puck, lie hxs his .seiiuus niocds 
xs wlien 111 verse he desenbes tlie departure of the ui-ht mail from Eu>ton S-iuare Stitioii for the 
^Mtll the liurry and bustle of tbe p;issengei-s, the clo.dn- of the gates just xs the red-ei.ated mail 
guanls are handing in the bust leather bag of lettei-s, and the driver and stoker stan.l on their 
hi-ssing engine, waiting for the whUtlc to ebirrup and the platform insi>eotor s .i-mal t*. start 

It is a exse of niomcnts now, the engine pants hard, the last shovel of coal has made the steam 

Hy screammg through the s;ifety.valve, when a stentorian voice seems to echo along k-m^ith the ■uoat 
{j'lazeu roof of the tonnniiis, shunting— ^ 


Xow, then, take your scstts! for Ohs£o\y and the 
North; 

Chester !—Carlisle !—Holyliea«l, —auil the wil.l Frith 
of Forth : 

dap on the Htcam, and shjiqi h the word, 

You uivii in »car!et cloth.*' 

‘‘Are there any more ikus—M rngen, 

For tho Night—Mail -to the North? 

Arc there any more p:u»M»figera 
Yea, three—hut they can’t get in— 

Too late, too late ! Huw' they Wllow and knock, 

Tliey might an well try to aoften a rock 
Aa tliC heart of tliat fellow in green. 

For the Night Mail North? what ho ! 

(No UAc to itruggle, you can’t get tliro’). 

My young and lusty one 
Whither away from the gorgeouK town ? 

For the hike, and the stream, and the heather brown, 

“ And till* doiihIcdiarTvIivd g\m ! *’ 

For tho Night Midi North, I say?— 

You with the eager eyes — 

You with the haggard face and pale !— 

From a niiocd Iieurth and a starviiig brood, 

** A crime mid a fclon’i gaol !" 

For the Night Mail North, old man? 

Old itatuo of desiiair— 

Why tug and strain at the iron gate ? 

sV// daufjhUrt 
Ha ! too late, too lute ! 

8tie U gone, you may safely swear ; 

She iias given you tho sU]j, d'you hear ? 

She luu left you alone in your wrath, 

And sho*s off and away, with a glorious start, 

To the home of her choice, with the man of her heart, 
By the Night Mail North ! 


Wh—i.sh, K—u^li, 

Wli—Uli, U—ihIi — 

\\ hut'.s all that hullabaloo? 

Keep fii>t the g4U*i there—who U tliiK 
That insists un bursting thro'?" 

A de.qK.'rute man whom none may witlistuid : 

Fur. h*nk, there \s .something tleiichcd in hh liaUiL 
Tho' the iKMtx^r is ix'ady to <lrop. 

He waves it wildly to and fm, 

Ami hark ! Iiuw the cruwri are slioutiiig In low 
•‘Baek!" 

Ami back the opposing barriers gu, 

** A yfpt'Ui'r/or the f\tuon{;at< mttrdi rn\ ho! 

In the lUtflU - 

AiOfthfr ha4 (r)n/(SS(d (he rrinir/' 

Whisli nish—wliish—ru.sh — 

The guard liM caught the llutt’ring sliciU. 

Now fonvard and iiorthwunl 1 fierce and tleet, 
lliro the tiiist, ami tlic dark, and the dri> ing lileet 
Ah if life and ilcatli were in it: 

'Tin A splendid race ! a nice uguiiiHt time, 

And A thouH^ind to one we win it: 

Ixmk at those flitting ghostn — 

The white-aniiod finger*|K>stH— 

If W'c’ix* moring the eighth of nn inch, I Miy, 

WeVe going a mile a minute ! 

A mile a minute—for life or death— 

Away, jiwuy I though it catches ones hreatlu 
Hie man shnll not die in hU svmtii. 

Tlie quivering csirriages rock and reel— 

Hurrah ! for the niHli of thu grinding steel! 

The thundering emnk, ond the mighty wheel! 

Are there any more pas—sengers 
For the Night—Mail—to tho North ? 
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THE TA3IING OF THE SHREW. 



(Laud's ‘‘Tales from Sbakespoaro.**] 


ATHARIXE, the Slirew, was the 
elilest of Baptista, a rich 

gentleman of l^ulua. ShcAvasalady 
of such an ungovernahlc spirit aud 
^ ' Hery temper, .sucli a loud-tongned 
scold, that she was known in Padua 
. . l>y no otlier name than Katharine the 

S/ Sinew. It seemed very unlikely, indeed 
impossible, that any gentleman would ever be 
found who would venture to marry this lady, and 
tliercfore Bn|)tistu was much blaiiunl for deferring 
his consent to many excellent offers that were 
made to her gentle si>ter Bianca, i)ntting off all 
Bianca's sjiitors with this exrn.'c, that wlien the 
eldest sister was fairly off his hands, they should 
Ijavc free leave to address ymmg Bianca. 

It happened, however, that a gentleman, named 
Petrncio, came to Padua purposely to look out for 
a wife, who, nothing discouraged by these jvports 
of Katlmrine's tcmiter, ami hearing she was rich 
and liandsomo, resolved upon marrying this 
famous termagant, ami taming her into a meek 
and manageahic wife. And truly none was so fit 
to set about this herculean labour as Petrncio, 
whose .spirit was as high as Katharine's, and he 
was a witty and most hai)py-tempered Iminonrist, 
and withal so wise, and of such a true judgment, 
that he well knew how to feign a passionate and 
furious deportment, when his spirits were so calm 
that himself couKl have laugheil merrily at lii.s 
own angry feigning ; for Ids natural temper wjis 
careless and easy: the boisterous air he assumed 
wlicn he became the hu.sband of Katharine being 
but in sport, or, more ]»roperly speaking, aft'ected 
by Ids excellent discernment as tlie only means to 
overcome, in licr own way, the pas.sionato ways of 
tire furious Katlmrine. 

A-courting then Petrucio went to Katliarine the 
Shrew ; and first of all he ai)pHed to Baptisbi, her 
latlier, for leave to woo his tjenile (hfufjhter Katha¬ 
rine, as Petrucio called her, saying,'archly, tliat 
having heard of Irer basliful modesty and mild 
behaviour, he had come from Verona to solicit her 
love. Her father, though he Avished lier married, was 
forced to confess Katharine would ill answer this 
cliaracter, it being soou apparent of what manner 
of gentleness she was composed, for her music- 
master rushed into the room to complain that the 
gentle Katharine, his pupil, had broken his head 
with her lute, for presuming to find fault with her 
performance ; which when Petrucio heard, he said, 
“ It is a brave wench ; I love her more than ever, 
and long to have some chat with her and hurry¬ 
ing the old gentleman for a positive answer, he 
said, “My business is in haste, Signior Baptista : 


I cannot come every day to woo. You knew my- 
father : he is dead, and has left me heir to all his 
lands and goo<ls. Then tell me, if I get your 
daughter’s love, what dowiy you will give with 
her.” Baptista thought his manner was rather 
blunt for a lover ; but being glad to get Katharine 
married, he answered that he would give her 
twenty thousand crowns for her dowry, and half 
his estate at his death : so this odd match was 
quickly agreed on, and Baptista went to ajiprise 
Ills shrewish daughter of her lover’s addresses, and 
.sent her in to Petrucio to listen to his suit. 

In the meantime Petrucio was settling with 
liiinsclf the mode of courtship he should pursue ; 
and he said, “ I will woo her with some spirit 
when she conies. If she rails at me, why tlien 1 will 
tell her she sings as su-eetly as a nightingale ; and 
if she frowns, I will say she looks as clear as 
roses newly washed with dew. If she will not 
speak a word, I will praise the eloquence of her 
language ; and if she bids me leave her, I will 
give her thanks ns if she bid me stay with her a 
week.” Now the stately Katharine entered, and 
Petrucio firet addressed her wtli, “ Good morrow, 
Kate ; for that is your name, I hear.” Katharine, 
not liking this plain salutation, said disdainfully, 
“ They call me Katharine who do speak to 
me.” “You lie,” replied the lover; “for you are 
called plain Kate, and bonny Kate, and some¬ 
times Kate the Shrew; but, ICate, you are the 
prettiest Kate in Christendom, and therefore,. 
Kate, hearing your mildness praised in every town,. 
I am come to woo you for my wife.” 

A strange courtship they made of it; she in 
loud and angry terms showing him how justly she 
had gained the name of Shrew, while he still 
praised her sweet and courteous words, till at 
length, hearing her father coming, he said (in¬ 
tending to make as quick a wooing as possible), 
“Sweet Katharine, let us set this idle chat aside, 
for your father has consented that you shall be 
my wife, your dowry is agreed on, and whether 
you will or no, I will marry you.” 

And now Baptista entering, Petrucio told him 
his daughter had received him kindly, and that 
she had promised to be married the next Simday. 
Tliis Katharine denied, saying she would rather 
see him hanged on Sunday, and reproached her 
father for wishing to wed her to such a mad-cap 
ruffian as Petrucio. Petrucio desired her father 
not to regard her angry words, for they had agreed 
she should seem reluctant l^fore him, but that 
when they were alone he had found her very fond 
and loving; and he said to her, “ Give me your 
hand, Kate; I will go to Venice to buy you fino 
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apparel against our wedding-day. Provide the 
fea.st, father, and bid the wedding guests. I 
will l>c sure to bring rings, fine array, and 
rich clothes, that my Katharine may be fine : 
and kks me, Kate, for we will be married on 

Snndav.” 

% 

On the Sunday all the wedding guests were 
a-sseinbled, but they waited long iKjfore Petrucio 
came, and Katharine wei>t for ve.xation to think 
that Petrucio had only l)een making a jest <tf her. 
At last, however, ho appeared, but he brought 
none of the bridal finery he had promi.>etl 
Katharine, nor wa.s he dressed him.self like a bride¬ 
groom, but iji strange disordered attire, as if he 
mean* to make a sport of the serioiis busine.v% he 


sop which wa-s at the Ixittom of tlie glas.s full in 
the sexton’s face, giving no otlier rcu-son for this 
strange act than that the .sexton’s Ward grew tliin 
and hungerly, and seemed to a.^k tlie sop as he was 
drinking. Never .sure was tliere Midi a mad 
marriage : but Petrucio did l.ut put this wildness 
on, the Ix'tter to .succee<l in the plot lit- had f..rmed 
to tame his .shrewish wife. 

Baptista had provided a suiiiptuons marriage 
feiist : but. wlien they retiirneil from diurch, 
Petrucio. taking hold of Kalliaiine, dedare.l his 
iiiteiitioii of carrying his wife home instantly ; and 
no remonstrance of his f.itlier-in-law, or angry 
wonls of the enraged Katharine, cmihl make him 
diange his pin |H.>e ; he daimed a iuiduml s right 
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came aWiit; and his servant, and the very horses 
on wliidi they ro<le, were in like manner in mean 
and fantastic fiushion habited. 

Petnicio could not W persuaded to change lii.s 
dre.s.s; he said Katharine was to be married to 
him, and not to his clothes ; and finding it was in 
vain to argue with him, to the church they went; 
he still behaving in the same mad way, for when 
the priest asked Petrucio if Katharine should be 
his wife, he swore so loud that she should, that, all 
amaxed, the priest let fall his book, and as he 
Hbxified to tal^ it up, this mod-brained bridegroom 
gave him such a cuff that down fell the priest and 
his l)ook again. And all the while they were 
Wing married be stamped and swore so that the 
high-spirited Katharine trembled and shook with 
fear. After the ceremony was over, while they 
were yet in the church, ho called for wine, and 
drank a loud health to the cominny, and threw a 


to dispose of his wife as he plcascfl, and away he 
hurried Katharine off: he seeming .so daring and 
rc-solnte that no one dared attempt to stop him. 

Petnuio mounted his wife upon a miserable 
horse, lean and lank, which he bud picked out fur 
the puqMise, and hiin.sclf and his servant no Wtter 
mounted; they jouriieyeil on through rough and 
miry ways, and ever wlicn this horse of Katharine’s 
stumbled, he would storm and swear at the poor 
jaded beast, who could scarce crawl under Ms 
burden, os if he wore the most passionate man 
alive. 

At length, after a weary journey, during which 
Katharine had heard nothing but the wild ravings 
of Petrucio at the servant and tlie horses, they 
arrived at his house. Petrucio welcomed her 
kindly to her home; but he resolved she shoiUd 
have neither rest nor food that night The tables 
were spread, and supjicr soon sen’ed; but Petrucio, 
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pictciiding to find fiiult with every dish, threw the 
meat ahoiit tlio floor, and or<Iered the servants to 
K‘mo\e it away : and all this he did, as he said, in 
love for Ids Katli.nine, that she might not eat 
meat tliat was not well dressed. And when 
Katharine, weary and supperlcss, retired to rest, 
he found the sjuiio fault with the hed, throwing 
the pillows and l)ed-cl(»thcs about the roojn, s<t 
th.at she was forced to sit <lown in a chair, where, 
if slie clianecd to drop aslee]», she was presently 
awakened by the loud voice of her husband, storm¬ 
ing at the servants for the ill-making of his wife’s 
bridid-bed. 

The next day Petrucio i)ursjicd the .same com-se, 
.still speaking kiiul words to Katharine, but when 
she attempted to eat, finding fault with every¬ 
thing that Wiis .set before her, throwing the break- 
fiist on the floor as lie liad done the supper: and 
Katharine, the haughty Katharine, was fain to beg 
the servants would bring her secretly a moi'scl of 
food; but they being instructed by I’ctnicio, 
replied, they dare not give her anything unknown 
to their ma.ster. “Ah,” said she, “did lie marry 
mo to famish me I Reggars that come to jny 
father's door have food given them ; but I, who 
never knew wliat it was to entreat for nnytiiing, 
am starved for want of food, giddy for want of 
sleep, witli oatlis kept waking, and with brawling 
fed; and that which vexes me more than all, lie 
does it under the name of perfect love, pretending 
that if I sleep or eat, it were present death to me.” 
Here her solilociuy was interruirted by the entrance 
of Petrucio : he, not meaning slic sliould be quite 
starved, liad brought her a small portion of meat, 
and lie said to her, “ How fares my sweet Kate J 
Here, love, you see how diligent I am, I have 
thv.ssod your meat my.sclf. I am sure this kindness 
merits 1 .ank.s. What, not a word? Nay, then, 
you lov. not the meat, and all the pains I have 
taken is to no jmrpose.” He then ordered the 
servant to take the dish away. Extreme liunger, 
which had abated tlie jiride of Katharine, made 
Iier My, tlioiigli angered to the heart, “I juny you 
let it stand.” Rut this was not all Petrucio 
intended to bring her to, and he replied, “ The 
poorest service is repaid thanks, and so sliall 
mine, before you touch the meat.” On this 
Katharine brought out a reluctant “ I thank you, 
sir.” And now he suffered her to make a slender 
meal, saying, “Mucli good may it do your gentle 
heart, Kate ; eat apace! And now, my honey 
love, we will return to your father’s house, and 
revel it as bravely as the best, w’ith silken coats 
and caps and golden rings, with ruffs and scarfs 
and fans and double change of finery j” and to 
make her believe he really intended to give her 
the.se gay things, he called in a tailor and a haber¬ 
dasher, wlio brought some new clothes he had 
ordered for her, and then giving her plate to the 


sei-vant to take away before .><110 had lialf .sati.-ified 
her hunger, he .said, “What, have you dined 1” 
The haberda.sher presented a cap, saying, “Here is 
the caj) your woi-ship bespoke;’’ on which Petrucio 
began to storm afresh, .saying, the cap was 
moulded on a jK^rringer, and that it was no bigger 
than a cockle or walnut sliell, desiring the 
Iiaberda.sher to take it away and make a biggc'V. 
Katherine .said, “I will have this; all gentlewomen 
wear such cap.s a-s these.” “ Whoa yt.u are gentle,” 
replied Petrucio, “you shall have one too, ami not 
till then.” The meat Katharine had eaten had a 
little revived her fallen spirits, and she said, 
Whj', sir, I trust I may have leave to .speak, 
and speak I will : I am no ehihl, no babe; your 
bettei-s have endured to liear me .say my mind ; 
and if you cannot, you had better stop your eiirs.” 
Petrucio would not hear these angry words, for he 
had happily discovered a better way of managing 
his wife than keejiing nj) a jangling argument with 
her; therefore his answer was, “ Why, you .say 
true ; it is a jialtry cai>, and I love you for not 
liking it.” “Love me, or love me not,” said 
Katharine, “ I like the cap, and I will have this 
I cap or none.” “You say you wish to sec the 
gown,” .said Petrucio, still affecting to ini.sundcr- 
staud her. The tailor then came forward, and 
.showed her a fine gowu he had made for her. 
Petrucio, who.se intent was tlmt she should liavc 
I neither cap nor go\Mi, found as much fault with 
that “ 0 mercy, Heaven ! ” said he, “what stuff is 
here! What, do you call this a sleeve 1 it is like a 
dcini-cannoD, carved up and down like an apple 
I t\rt.” The tailor said, “You bid mo make it 
' according to the fashion of the times; ” and 
Katharine said she never saw a better fashioned 
* gown. This was enough for Petrucio, and privately 
' desiring these people miglit be paid for their goo{l8, 

I and excuses made to them for the seemingly 
; strange treatment he bestowed upon them, he 
I witli fierce woitls and furious gestures drove the 
' tailor and the haberdasher out of the room ; and 
; then, turning to Katharine, ho said, “ Well, come, 

I my Kate, w'c will go to your father’s even in these 
j mean gannents w'o now wear.” And then ho 
j ordered his horses, affirming they should roach 
Baptista’s house by diuner-tiinc, for that it was 
but seven o’clock. Now* it was not early morning, 
but the very middle of the day, when he spoke 
this; therefore Katharine ventured to say, though 
modestly, being almost overcome by the vehemence 
of his manner, “ I dare assure you, sir, it is two 
o’clock, and will be supper-time before we get 
j there.” But Petrucio meant that she should be so 
completely subdued, that she should assent to 
everything he said, before ho carried her to her 
father; and therefore, as if he were lo«l oven of 
the sun, and could command the hours, he said it 
should be what time he pleased to have it, before 
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lie set fonviir.1; “P'or,” said lie, “ whatever I .siy 
or do, you still are crossing it. I will not go to¬ 
day. and when I go it shall be what o'clock I say 
it is.” Another day Katharine WiLs forced to 
lipacti.se her newly-found obedience; and not (ill 
he hud bi-ought her proud .spirit to such a jierfect 
subjection that she dared not reuicinlier there was 
•such a word a.s contradiction, would Petnicio allow 
her to go to her fathcr’.s house ; and even while 
they were upon their journey thither, she was in 
danger of being turned back again, only because 
she hapiiened to hint it was the sun, when he 
atiinned the moon shone brightly at noonday. 

Now, by my mother’s son,” siiid he, “and that is 
myself, (it shall be the moon, or sUirs, or what I 
list, liefore I jouniey to your father’s hou.se.” He 
then made a.s if he were going back again; but 
Katharine, no longer Katharine the Shrew, but 
the obedient wife, said, “Let us go forward, I 
pray, now we have come so far, and it shall be the 
Kun, or moon, or what you please; and if you 
jilease to cill it a ru-sh candle henceforth, I vow it 
shall l)c .so for me.” This he was resolved to prove, 
therefore he said again, “I say. It is the moon.” 
“ I know it is the moon,” re|ilied Katharine. 
“\ou lie, it is the ble-s-sed sun,” said Petrucio. 
“Then it is the blessed sun,” replied Katlmrine; 
“but .sun it is not, when you .say it is not. What 
you will have it named, even S4) it i.s, and so it 
ever shall be for Katharine.” Now then he 
hutl'ered her to proceed on her journey, but furtlier 
to try if this yielding liumour would last, ho 
addre.-vsed an old gentleman they met on the road 
as if he luid been a young woman, .saying to him, 
“Good morrow, gentle mistress; ” and asked 
Kiitliariiie if she liad ever beheld a fairer gciitle- 
wonuin, praising the red and white of tlie old man’s 
cheelts, and coiniiariiig his eyes to two bright 
Stars ; and again he addressed Jiini, saying, “Fair 
lovely maid, once more good day to you!” and 
said to his wife, “Sweet Kate, embrace her for her 
lieautys sake.” The now completely vamjuished 
Katlmrine quickly adopte<l her husband’s opinion, 
and made her s|)eech in like sort to the old gentle¬ 
man, saying to him, “Young budding virgin, you 
ore fair, and fresh, and sweet: whither are you 
J^mg, and wliere is your dwelling ? Hai»py arc 
the parents of so fair a child.” “Why, how now, 
Kate? said Petnicio, “I hoiie you are not mad. 
Ihis IS a man, old and M’rinkled, faded and 
withered, and not a maiden, as you say lie is.” On 
this Katharine said, “Pardon me, old gentleman, 
the sun lias so dazzled my eyes, that everything I 
look on scemeth green. Now I perceive you ore a 
reverend father: I hoi>e you will fiardon me for 
my sad mistake.” “ Do, good old grandsire,” said 
letrucio, “and tell us which way you arc travel¬ 
ling. We sliall ho glad of your good company, if 
you are going our way.” The old gentleman 


leplied, “I’air .sir, and you, my merry mistress, 
your strange encounter has niueh amazed me. .My 
name is A incentio, and I am goim: to visit a son 
of mine who lives at Padu;u ‘ Then Petrucio knew 
I the old gentleman to be the father of Lucentio, 
a young gentleman who was to be married to 
HaptUba's younger daughter, l{iane;^ and he matle 
Vincentio very baptiy by telling him the rich 
marriage his son wa.s about to make ; and they all 
journeyed on plciisantly togetlicr till tliey came to 
BaptLsta s house, where there was a large company 
assembled tocelebnite the weilding of Bianca and 
Lucentio, Bapti.sta having willingly consented to 
i the marriage of Bianca when he hud got Kathariiio 
ofl’hi.s hands. 

When they entered, Buptista welcomed them to 
the wedding feast, and there was pro.sent also 
another newly-marrie<l pair. 

Lucentio, Bianca's husband, and Hortensio, tlic 
other new-married man, could not forl>ear sly jests, 
which seemed to hint at the shrewish disjiosition 
of Petrucio s wife, and these fond bridegrooms 
seemctl highly pleiised with the mild tempers of 
the ladies they had cluwen, laughing at Petrucio 
for his less fortunate choice. Petrucio took little 
I notice of their jokes till the ladic.s were retired 
after dinner, and then he perceived Baptista 
I him-self joined in the laugh against liim : for when 
Petrucio atlirmed that his wife would prove mure 
olicdient than theirs, the father of Katharine .said, 
Now, ill good sadnc.'vs, .son Petrucio, I fear you 
have got the verie,st .shrew (.f all.” “ Well,” said 
Petrucio, “ I .siy no, and therefore for a.s.surance 
that I .speak the truth, let us each one send for his 
wife, and he whose wife i.s most obedient to come 
, at first when .she is sent for, shall win a wager 
, which we Nvill propose.” To this tlie other two 
husbands willingly con.sentcd, for they were quite 
^ confident that their gentle wive.s would prove more 
I obedient than the headstrong Katharine; and 
they pro|)o.sed a wager of twenty crowns, but 
Petrucio merrily said, he would lay a.s much as 
that u]K)n his hawk or hound, but twenty times n.s 
much Ujion hi.s wife. Lucentio and Hortensio 
iwiscd the wager to a hundred crowns, and Lucentio 
first sent his .sen'ant to desire Bianca would come 
to him. But the sen'ant rcturneil and said, “Sir, 
my inistre.ss sends you word she is busy and 
cannot come.” “How,” said Petrucio, “doe.s she 
say she i.s bmsy and cannot come? Ls that an 
answer for a wife?” Then they laughed at him, 
and said, it would l>c well if Katharine did not 
send him a worse answer. And now it was 
Hortensio’s turn to send for his wife; and he said 
to his servant, “Go, and entreat my wife to come 
to me.” “Oil, ho! entreat her!” said Petrucio. 

“ Nay, then, she needs must come.” “I om afraid, 
sir,” said Hortensio, “your wife will not bo 
entreated.” But presently this civil husband 
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looketl a little blank wlicn the servant returned | 
without his ini.Nti'ess ; aiul he .said to him, “ How 
now! Where is my wife 1 ” “ Sir, ’ said the 

servant, “my mistress says you have some goodly 
jest in hand, and therefore she will not come. She 
bids you come to her.” “ Worse and worse! ” said 
Petrncio ; and then he sent his servant, saying, 
“ Sirnrh, go to your mistress, ami tell her I com¬ 
mand her to come to me,” The company had 
scarcely time to tliink she would not oV)ey this 
summons, when Baptista, all in amaze, exclaimed, 
“ Now, by my hollidam, liere comes Kathariuc! ” 
and she entered, saying meekly to Petrucio, 
“ What is your will, sir, that you send for me ?" 
“Where is your sister and Hortensio’s wife?” saitl 
he. Katharine replied, “They sit conferring by 
the i)arlour lire.” “ Go, fetch them hither ! ” said 
Petrucio. Away went Katharine, without reply, to 
perform her husbauds command. “ Here is a 
wonder,” said Lucentio, “if you talk of a wonder.” 
“And so it is,” said Hortensio ; “ I marvel what it 
bodes.” “.Marry, peace it IkkIcs,” .said Petrucio, 
“and love, and «|uiet life, and right .supremacy; 
and to bo short, everything that is sweet and 
happy.” Katharine’s fatlier, overjoyed to .see this 
reformation in his davighter, said, “Now, fair 
befall thee, .son Petrucio! you have won the wager, 
and I will add another twenty thousand cj“owns to 
her dowry, as if she were another daughter, for 


she is changed as if she had never been.” “Nay, 
said Petrucio, “ I will win the wager better yet, 
and show more signs of her new-built virtue and 
obedience.” Katharine now entering with the two 
ladies, he continued, “See where she comes and 
brings your froward wives as prisoners to her 
womanly persua-sion. Katharine, that cap of yours 
does not become you ; off with that bauble, and 
throw it under foot.” Katharine instantly took 
off her cap, and threw it down. “ Lord ! ” s;ud 
Hortensio’s wufe, “ may I never have a cause to 
.sigh till I am brought to such a silly pass! ” And 
Bianca, she too said, “ Fie, what foolish duty call 
you this?” On this Bianca’s husband said to her, 
“ 1 wish your duty were as foolish too! The 
wisdom of your d\ity, fair Bianca, ha.s cost me a 
hundred crowns since dinner-time.” “The more 
fool you,” sjiid Bianca, “ for laying on my duty.” 
“Katharine,” said Petnicio, “I charge you tell 
these headstrong women what duty they owe 
their lords and husbands.” And to the wonder 
of all present, the reformed shrewi.sh lady 
spoke as elcHiuently in praise of the wifelike duty 
of obedience, as she had practised it implicitly in 
a ready submission to Petrucio’s will. And 
Katharine once more became famous in Padua, 
not as heretofore as Katharine the Shrew, 
but as Katharine the most obedient and duteous 
i wife in Padua. 


TWO CLEVER SAILORS. 


[By IICEACLITTJS Geey.] 


a small old town built on the sea- 
Plj;^ shore, there used to live two sailors 
named Jack and Joe. They were great 
friends, and had one boat between 
them, and went out fishing together. 

They were both strong and brave, and sun¬ 
burnt They both liked rum, and both wore 
loose trousers. And so they could never make 
out which was the most clever. 

“ I know the best way to cook mackerel and 
herring, and sole,” said Jack. 

“ So do I. And I know the best way to sell 
them,” said Joe. 

“ So do I,” answered Jack. “ And I know the 
best way to catch them.” 

“ So do I,” answered Joe ; “ but wliat is the use 
of all this when we have not got any ropes for our 
nets ?” 

“ If we had time, we could make some,” said 
Jack. 

“ If we had money, we could buy some,” said 
Joe. 


“ If we knew where, we could borrow some,” 
said Jack. 


* “ If we knew where, we could steal some,” said 

Jo®- 

Just then the bells of the church on the hill 
began tolling for evening prayer. 
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“They ring those Inrll" with i-oiies,” said Jack. 

“ And the rui>es are verj' good, ’ siiid Joe, 

Jack began to smile. Joe began to laugh. 

“ Shall we go to church, mate, to-night T’ asked 
Jack. 

“ -And shall we .stay there till la.st V' asked Joe. 

Up the hill went the two siilors. They stoppe<l 
ia cliuivh till the prayers were all over, and every¬ 
body had gone home. 

“Now is our time,’ said Jack. 

“ It is our turn now,” .said Joe. 

OH they went to the tower where the bells were 
hung. Here they found two-long, strong, thick 
rope.s. 

“ One for me," cried Jack. 

“Ami one for me,” crierl Joe. 

Up the r(*iies elimlK-d the two clever sailors, 
like a couple of monkey.'. 

“Tin up at the top,” said Jack. 

“And so am I,” Siiid Joe. 

Jack pulled out a knife from his (K)cket. So 
did Joe 


Lick : slick! went Jack’s knife. He cut 
through the rojie over his head, and down he 

fell, and broke his pute on the stones at tlic 
bottom. 

“Oh, crikee !” groaned Jack, at the bottom ; 
“who could have thought of tliat 1” 

“What a stupid-liwid you were,’'cried Joe at 
the top. “ You should have done as I do.” 

With these words he cut his rope close under 
his feet. Down it fell, and left him hanging by 
his two hands at the top. 

“Oh, crikee!” cried Joe, at the top; “who 
could have thought of that I ’ 

“ What a stupid-hcml you were,” groaned Jack. 
“\ou will have to hang there till morning.'’ 

And so lie did, and made his arms so stift' that 
he could not move tJiem for a week. 

It was a sad night for the two clever .sailors. 
They cried, and groaned, and prayed, and said bad 
words till morning. 

Then Jack was taken off to the hospital, anl 
Joe was taken off to prison. 
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way the pirate dropped the mask, • 
showed his black teeth, and bore up 
in chase, was terrible : so dilates and 
bounds the sudden tiger on his unwary 
^ pTcy. There were stout hearts among the 
T ofBcera of the peaceable Agra ; but danger 
» in a new form shakes the brave; and this 
was their first pirate: their dismay broke out in 
ejaculations not loud but deep. 

“ Clearing the lee guns,” said a middy, off his 
guard 

Colonel Kencaly pricked up his ears, drew his 
cigar from his mouth, and smelt iK)wdcr. “ ^Vhat, 
for action 1” said he, briskly. “Where’s the enemy?” 

Fullalove made him a signal, and they went 
below. 

I 


But now the captain came bustling on deck, 
eyed the loftier sails, saw they were drawing well, 
appointed four midshipmen a staff to convoy his 
orders; gave Bayliss charge of the carroiiadcs, 
Qrcy of the cutlasses, and directed Mr. Tickcll to 
break the bad news gently to Mrs. Beresford, aud 
to take her below to the orlop deck; ordered the 
purser to servo out beef, biscuit, and grog to all 
hands, saying, “Men can't work on nn empty 
stomach: and fighting is bard work; ” then 
beckoned the officers to come round him. “ Gen¬ 
tlemen,’' said he, confidentially, “ in crowding 
sail on this ahip I had no hope of escaping that 
fellow on tills tack, but I was, and am, must 
anxious to gain the oi>cn scu, where I can square 
my yards and run for it, if I see a chance. At 
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presc-iit 1 shall carry on till ho comc.s u|) within 
laii'To : anil thou, to keep tho Company ^ c;uivas 
tV*im I'oin^' shot to ra‘;s, I shall shoiten sail; 
and to save ship and caivio ami all our lives, 1 
shall fi”ht while a plank of her .swims. Hotter 
1)0 killed in hot blood than walk the plank in 

The orticoi-s cheereil faitdly ; the captains 
dojii^od rosolntion stirroil up theirs. 

Tho |iimte had ;.Mine I another t|uarter of a mile 
and more. The ship’s crew were hard at their 
beef anil jtroj', and a.i.'reed amonj; themselves it 
was a comfortal>le ship ; they ynessetl what was 
comim;, aiul woe to the shi|» in that hour if the 
caiitaiii had not won their respiat. Stiatjjre to 
•say, there were two trentlemeu in the A‘fri( to 
wiiorn the pirate's appniach was not altogether 
unwelcome. Colonel Kenealy ainl Mr. hulJalove 
were rival sportsmen ; and rival theorists. Kenealy 
stood out for a smooth btire, ami a four-ounce ball; ' 
Knllalove for a rilie of his own construction. ; 
.Many a donj'hty ar^inineut they had, and many a 
bra^K'^S match ; neither could convert the t)ther. 
At last Fnllalove hinted that by t;oino ashore at 
tile Cajie, ami getting eat-b behind a tree at one 
hundred yanls, and ])opping at one another, one or 
other would be convinced. 

‘‘Well, but,” said Kenealy, ‘‘if he is dead, ho 
will be no wiser ; besides, to a fellow like mo, who 
has had the lu.Kury of popping at his enemies, 
po|)ping at a friend is poor insipid work.” 

“That is true,” said the other, regretfully. 

“ Hut I reckon we .shall never settle it by argu¬ 
ment” 

Theorists arc amazing croature.s; and it was 
plain, by tlic alacrity with which these goorl 
creature.s loaded the rival instruments, tiiat to 
them the pirate came not so mucli ns a pirate as 
a solution. Indeed, Kenealy, in the act of charg¬ 
ing his piece, wjis heard to mutter, “ Now, this i.s 
lucky.” 

Sail was no sooner shortened, and the crew 
ranged, than tlie oiptain came briskly on deck, 
saluted, jumped ou a carronadc, and stood erect. 
He was not the man to show the crew his fore¬ 
bodings. 

(Pipe.) “ Silence fore and aft” 

“ ^ly men, the schooner coming up on our 
weather quarter is a Portuguese pirate. His 
character is known ; lie scuttles all the ships he 
l>oards, dishonours tho women, and murders the 
crow. We cracked on to get out of the narrows, 
and now we have shortened sail to fight this 
blackguard, and teach him to molest a British 
ship, I promise, in tho Company’s name, twenty 
pounds prize money to every man before the mast 
if we beat him off or outmanceuvre him; thirty if 
we sink him ; and forty if we tow him astern into 
& friendly port. Eight guns are clear below, three 


on the weather side, five on the lee; for, if he 
I knows his business, he will come ui» ou the lee 
quarter; if he doe.sn't, that is no fault of youi's 
or mine. The muskets are all loaded, the cutlasses 

ground like razoix-” 

“Hurrah!” 

“ We have got women to defend-” 

“ Hurrah !” 

“ A good ship under our feet, the God of justice 
overhead, British hearts in our bosoms, and 
British colours flying—run ’em up !—over our 
. hea<ls.” (Tlie ship's eolom-s flew up to the fore, 
ami the I'uion .Tack to the inizen peak.) “Now, 

! lads, I mean to fight this ship while a plank of her 
: (stamping on the ileck) swims beneath iny foot, 
and—WH.VT 1)0 YOU S.VY ? ’’ 

The reply was a fierce “ hurrah ! ” from a 
hundred throats, so loud, so tleep, so full of 
volume, it made the ship vibnite, and rang in the 
creeping-on pirate’s cjii's. Fierce, but cunning, he 
saw mischief in tho.se shortene<l sails, and that 
Union Jack, the terror of hi.s tribe, rising to a 
British cheer; he lowered ids mainsail, and 
crawled up on tlic weatlier quarter. Arrived 
within a cable’s length, he double reefed his fore- 
sjiil to reduce his rate of sailing nearly to that of 
the shij); and the next moment a tongue of flame, 
and tlien a gush of smoke, issued from his lee 
bow, and tho ball flew screaming like a seagull 
over tho At/m's mizen top. He then put his 
helm up, and fired his other bow-chaser, and 
sent tho shot hissing and skipping on tho water 
past the ship. This prologue made tho novices 
wince. Bayliss wanted to reply with a cannonade; 
but Dodd forbade him sternly, saying, “If we keeii 
him aloof we are done for.” 

The pirate drew nearer, and fired both guns in 
succession, hulled tho Af/ra amidshiixs, and sent 
nn eighteen • pound ball through her foresail. 
Most of the faces were pale on the quarter-deck ; 
it was very trying to be shot at, and hit, and 
make no return. The next double discharge sent 
one shot smash through the stem cabin window, 
and splintered the bulwark with another, wound¬ 
ing a seaman slightly. 

“ Lib down forward I ” shouted Dodd, through 
his trumpet “ Bayliss, give him a shot” 

The carronade was fired with a tremendous 
reiwit, but no visible effect The pirate crept 
nearer, steeling in and out like n snake to avdid 
the carronades, and firing those two heavy guns 
alternately into the devoted ship. He hulled the 
Afjra now nearly every shot 

The two available carronades replied noisily, 
and jumped, os usual; they sent one thirty-two 
pound shot clean through the schooneFs deck and 
side; but that was literally all they did worth 
speaking of. 

“ Curse them ! ” cried Dodd; “ load them with 
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grajHi* I tliuy are not to Ik.* tni.sted with hall. Ami 
all my cighteen-iHunulers dumb ! Tho coward 
won’t conje alongside and give tliem a chance.” 

At tlie next discharge the pirate cliij)]ied the 
mizeti nnust, and knocked a sailor into dead pieces 
on the forecastle. Dcxld put his helm down ere 
the smoke clwired, and got three carronades to 
bear, heavily laden with gnii>e. Several pirates 
fell, de^ul or wouinled, on the crowded deck, and 
some holes appeared in the foresail; this one inter¬ 
change wius quite in favour of the ship. 

But the lesson made the enemy more cautious ; 
he crept nearer, hut steered so adroitly, now right 
astern, now on the quarter, that the ship could 
seldom bring more than one carronade to bear, 
while he raked lier fore and aft with grape and 
ball. 

In this alarming situation, Dodd kept as many 
of the men below as possible ; but, for dl he could 
do, four were killed and seven wounded. 

At last, when the ship was cloved with shot, 
and peppered with graja*, the channel ofiened : in 
five minutiis more Ije couhl jmt her dead before 
the wind. 

No. The pirate, on whose side luck had been 
from the first, got half a broadside to bear at long 
musket shot, killed a midshipman by Dodfl's side, 
cut away two of the Aura's mizen shrouds, 
wounded tho guff: and cut tho Jib-stay; down 
fell that iwwcrful sail into the water, and dragged 
across the ship’s forefoot, stopping her way to the 
oi>cii s<Mi sJie panted for; the mate.s groaned ; the 
crew cheered stoutly, as British Tars do in any 
great dlsiurter; tlie pirate.s yelled with ferocious 
triiiinplL 

But most huimm events, even calamities, have 
two siiles. Tlie Agra l)eing brought almost to a 
Standstill, the pirate forged ahead against his will, 
and the combat took a new and terrible form. 
The elephant gun popped, and the rifle cracked, 
in the Agra's mizen top, and tho man at the 
pirate’s helm jumi>cd into tho air and fell dead : 
both Theorists claimed him. Tlien the three 
carronades peppered liim hotly; and ho hurled an 
iron shower ^ck with fatal effect Tlien at last 
tho long 18-pounders on the gun-deck got a word 
in. The old Niler was not tho man to miss a 
veBsel alongside in n quiet sea; he sent two round 
■hot clean througli him ; the third splintered his 
bulwark, and sweiit across his deck. 

" His masts ! fire at his masts 1 ” roared Dodd 
to Monk, through his trumpet; he then got tho 
jib clear, and made what sail he could without 
taking all tho hands from the guna 

The pirate, bold ns he was, got sick of fair fight¬ 
ing first; he hoisted his mainsail and drew rapidly 
ahead, with a slight bearing to windward, and dis¬ 
mounted a carronade and stove in the ship’s quarter- 
boat, by way of a parting kick. 


The men hurleil a enntemptnou' cheer after 
him; they thought they had beaten him But 
Dodd knew better, lie was Imt retiring a little 
way to make a more de.idly attack than ever : he 
Would s<M)ri wear, and crovs the AgruK defencele.s.s 
Ikiws, to rnko her foiv and aft at pistol-.shot dis- 
tance ; or grapple, and board the cnfeel.letl -hip 
two hundred strong. 

Dodd Hew to the helm, and with Ins own liands 
put it hard a weatlier, to give the <leek guns i)ne 
more chance, the la.st, of sinking or disabling tin- 
De.stroyer. A.s the shii) obeyed, and a deck gun 
bellowed below him, ho siw a vessel running out 
from Long Island, and coming .swiftly up on hi.- lee 
((Uarter. 

It was a schooner. W;i.s .she coming to his aid I 
Horror ! A black flag floated from her forcnui-st 
h&id. 

While Dodd's eye-s were staring almost out of 
his head at this deiith-blow to hope. Monk fired 
again ; and ju.st then a pale face cime close to 
Dotld’s, ami a solemn voice w’hispered in his ear ; 
“Dwr aniiniini/ton is ufttrhj dond" It wsis the 
first mate. 

Dodd .seized his hand convulsively, and pointed 
to the pirate's consort coming up to finish them ; 
and said, w'ith the calm of a brave mans despair, 
“Cutla.s.ses ! and die hard !” 

I At that moment the master gunner fired hi.s la.st 
gun. It sent a chain shot on hoard tlie retiring 
pirate, took off a Portuguese head and .simii it clean 
into the scji ever so fur to windward, and cut the 
schooner’s forema.st so nearly through that it 
. trembled and nodded, and presently snapped with 
a loud crack, and came down like a broken tree, 
with the yard and siiil; the latter overlapping the 
deck and burying itself, black flag and all, in the 
sea ; and tlierc, in one moment, lay the Destroyer 
buffeting and wTiggling—like a heron on the water 
with his long wing broken—an utter cripple. 

The victorious crew raised a stunning cheer. 

“ Silence 1 ” roared Dodd, with his trumpet 
“ All bands make sail 1” 

Ho set his courses, bent a new jib, and stood 
out to windward close hauled, in hopes to make n 
good offing, and then put his ship dead before the 
wind, which was now rising to a stiff breeze. In 
doing this he cros.scd the crippled pirate's stem, 
within eighty yards ; and sore was the temptation 
to rake him; but his ammunition being short, aAd 
hU danger being imminent from the other pirate, 
he had the self-command to resist tho great tempta¬ 
tion. The pirates, though in great confusion, and 
expecting a broadside, trained a gun dead aft. 

Dodd saw, and hailed the mizen top : “ Can yem 
two hinder them from firing that gun ? ” 

“I ratther think wo can,” said FuHalovo, “eh, 
colonel ? ” and tapped his long rifle. i 

The ship’s bows no sooner crossed the schooner’a 
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.stei n tlijin a Malay ran aft witli a linstock. Pop 
went the colonel's ready carbine, and the Malay 
fell over dead, and the linstock flew out of his 
hand. A bill Portuguese, with a movement of 
rage, snatched it uji, and darted to the gun: the 
Yankee rifle cracked, but a moment too late. 
Bang ! went the jiinite’s gun, and cra.shed into the 
A'lru's .side, and pas-sed nearly through her. 

“Ye mis.sed him ! Ye missed him !’’ cried the 
rival Tlieorist, joyfully. He was mistaken : the 
smoke cleared, and there Wiis the pirate captain 
leaning wounded against the mainmast with a 
Yankee bullet in his shoulder, and his crew utter¬ 
ing yells of di.smuy and vengeance. They jumped, 
and raged, and brandished their knive.s, and made 
hiirrid gesticulations of revenge ; and the white 
eyeballs of the Malays and Papuans glittered 
Hendishly ; and tlie wounded captain raised his 
sound arm aixl liada signal lioi.sted to his consort, 
and she bore up in chase, and jamming lier fore 
latino flat as a board, lay far nearer the wind than 
the I/m could, and .sailed three feet to her two 
besides. On this superiority being made clear, 
the situation of the merchant ves.sel, though not 
so utterly dcsiierate as before Monk fired his 
lucky .shot, became pitiable enough. If she ran 
before the wind, the fresh pirate would cut her 
off: if she lay to windward, she might postpone 
the inevitable and fatal collision with a foe as 
strong ns that she ha<l only escajicd by a rare 
piece of luck; but this would give the crippled 
pirate time to refit and unite to destroy her. 
Add to this the failing ammunition, and the 
thinned crew [ 

Dodd cast his eyes all round the horizon for 
help. 

The sea was blank. 

The bright sun was liiddcn now; drops of rain 
fell, and the wind was beginning to sing ; and the 
sea to rise a little. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ let us kneel down and 
pray for wisdom, in this sore strait" ! 

He and his ofticei's kneeled on the quarter¬ 
deck, When they rose, Dodd stood rapt about j 
a minute j his great thoughtful eye saw no more 
the enemy, the sea, nor anything external; it 
was turned inward. His officers looked at him 
in silence. 

Sharpe, said he, at last, “thei*e 7uuit be a way 
out of tlioin, with such a breeze as this is now j if 
we could but see it” 

“Ay, if” groaned Sharpe. 

Dodd mused again. 

“ About ship I ” said he, softly, like an absent 
roan. 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

Steer due north ! ” said he, still like one whoso 
mind was elsewhere. 

* When they were distant about a cable’s length, 


the fresh pirate, to meet the .ship's change of 
tactics, changed his own, put his helm uji a 
little, and gave the ship a broadside, well aimed 
, but not destructive, the guns being loaded with 
ball. 

Dodd, instead of replying, as was expected, took 
advantage of the smoke ami put his ship before 
the wind By this unexi)ected stroke the ve.ssels 
engaged ran swiftly at right angles towards one 
point, and the pirate .saw himself menaced with 
two serious perils; a collision which might .send 
him to the bottom of the sea in a minute, or a 
broadside delivered at pistol-shot distance, and 
with no possibility of his making a return. He 
mu.st cithei ]>ut his helm up or down. He chose 
the bolder course, jmt his helm hard a lee, and 
stood ready to give broadside for broadside. But 
ere he could bring his lee guns to bear, he must 
offer his bow for one moment to the ship's broad- 
.side ; and in that moment, which Dodd had pro¬ 
vided for, Monk and his mates raked him fore 
and aft at short distance with all the five guns 
that were clear on that side'; the carronades fol¬ 
lowed and mowed him slantwise with grape and 
canister; the almo.st simultaneous discharge of 
eight guns made the .ship tremble, and enveloped 
her in thick smoke; loud shrieks and groans were 
heard from the schooner: the smoke cleared ; the 
pirate’s mainsail liuug on deck, his jib-boom was 
cut off like a carrot and the sail struggling; his 
foresail looked lace, lanes of dead and wounded 
lay still or writhing on his deck, and his lee scuppers 
ran blood into the sea. 

The ship rushed dorni the wind, leaving the 
schooner staggered and all abroad. But not for 
long; the pirate fired his broadside after all, at the 
now flying Affra, split one of the carronades in two, 
and killed a Lascar, and made a liole in the fore¬ 
sail ; this done, he hoisted his mainsail again in a 
trice, sent his wounded lielow, flung his dead over¬ 
board, to the horror of their foes, and come after 
the flying ship, yavsnng and firing his bow chasers. 
The ship was silent She had no shot to throw 
away. Not only did slie take these blows like a 
coward, but all sign.s of life disappeared on her, 
except two men at the wheel, and the captain on 
the main gang\\'ay. 

Suddenly the yells of the pirates on both sides 
ceased, and there was a moment of dead silence on 
the sea. 

Yet nothing fresh had hap|>ened. 

Yes, this had bap^iened; the pirates to wind¬ 
ward, and the pirates to leeward, of the AgrOj had 
found out, at one and the same moment, Aat tlio 
merchant captain they had lashed, and bullied, and 
tortured, was a patient but tremendous man. It was 
not only to rake the fresh schooner bo had put his 
ship before the wind, but also by a doubly daring 
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masterstroke to hurl his monster sliip l>otlily on tlie 
«ther. Without a foresail she coulil Jiever gvt out 
of his way. 

After that solemn silence came a storm of orio 
and curses, a-s their seamen went to work to fit tlu- 
yard and raise the sail; while tlieir fighting jiun 
seized their matchlocks and trained the guns. 
They were well commanded by an heroic aide 
villain. A.stern the consort tlnmdered ; hut the 
Aunts resiK)nse was a ilciid silence more awful 
than broadsides. 




sent a mischievous shot, and knocked one of the 
men to atoms at the helm. 

Dodd waved his liaml without a woid, aii<l 
another man ro.se from tlie deck, and took lii.^ |)Iace 
i)i silence, and laid his un.'shaking hand oii tlie 
wheel stained with that man s Wiirm blood who'-o 
jilace he took. 

The high ship was now scarce sixty yaid- 
ili.stant; fJie strintti (</ knuf: she reared Ini 
lofty figurediead with great a«ful shoots into 
the air. 



Tut "AOR*” llVMNISn lOWN TUi: I'llUT).. 
(//raicn IV. if. OccriTMj.) 


For then was aeen with what majesty the en¬ 
during Anglo-Saxon fighu 

One of that indomitable race on the gangway, 
one at the foremast, two at the wheel, conned and 
steered the great ship down on a hundred match¬ 
locks and a grinning broadside, just a.s tliey would 
have conned and steered her into a British liar- 
l>our. 

“Starlroard 1” said Dodd, in a deep calm voice, 
with a motion of his hand. 

“ Starlxmrd it U.'* 

Tlie pirate wriggled ahead a little. The man 
forward made a silent signal to Dodd. 

“ Port! ” said Dodd, quietly. 

“ Port it ia* 

But at this critical moment the pirate astern 


But now the panting pirate.s got their new 
foresail hoisted with a joyful shout; it drew, the 
Hchooner gathered way, and their furious oonsoil 
i-lose on the A<jm's heels just then scourged her 
ileck with grape. 

“ Port 1” said Dodd, calmly. 

“ Port it is.” 

The giant prow darted at the escaping pirate. 
That acre of coming canvu.s took the wind out of 
the swift schooner's foresail; it Happed : oh, then 
she was doomed 1 That awful moment ixirted the 
races on Iward her; the Pa]mansandSooloo.s, their 
black faces livid and blue with horror, leaped 
yelling into the sea, or crouched and wltimpercd ; 
the yellow Malays and brown Portuguese, though 
blanched to one colour now, turned on death like 
dying panthers, fired two cannon slap into the 
ship’s Imws, and snapped their muskets and match¬ 
locks at their solitary executioner on the ship's 
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gangway, and out flew tliuir knives like crushed 
wasj) stinjfs. Cuasii ! the Indiunian’.s ciit-water 
in thick smoke heat in the scliooner's broadside : 
down went her masts to leewanf, like flsliing-ro<ls 
whii)|iiiis the water ; there wasa Iiorrible shriekinj' 
yell ; wiM foi riis leaped ort' on the Atjrn, and were 
liacked to pieces almost ere they reached the deck 


—a surge, a cliasm in the sea, filled witn an instant 
rush <if cngiilpliing waves, a long, awful, gniting, 
grinding noise, never to be forgotten in this world, 
all along under the .ship's keel—and the fearful 
maje.stic monster passed ou over the blank slie lia<l 
made, with a |)ale crew .standing silent and awe¬ 
struck on her deck. 


THE PRISONER OP CHILLON. 

(By Lord Brnos'.I 


Y hair is grey, but not with years. 

Nor grew it white 
single night, 

^ V As men’s have grown from sudden 

fears : 

My limbs are bow'tl, tlu)ugh not with toil. 
^ Rut nisteil with a vile repose, 

^ For tlicy have been a <liingcon’s spoil, 

.\ml mine has been the fate of tho.se 
Tt) whom the goo<ny earth ami air 
Are bann'd, ami ban 'll—forbi«hleu fare ; 

Rut this was for iny father’s faith 
I suffer'd chains and courted death ; 

That father perish’d at the .stake 
For teuets he would not forsake; 

And for the same In’s lineal race 
In darkne.ss found a dwelling-jdace ; 

Wo were .seven—who now are one, 

Six in youth, and one in age, 

Finish’d as they hod begun, 

Proud of persecution’s rage ; 

One in fire, and two in Held, 

Tlieir belief with blood have .seal’d ; 

Dying as their father died, 

For the God their foes denied ; 

Three were in a dungeon cast, 

Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

Tliere are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 

In Chillon’s dungeon.s deep and old ; 

There are seven column.s, massy and grey. 

Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 

A sunbwim which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and loft; 

Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a mnrair.s meteor lamp : 

And in each pillar tliere i.s a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain ; 

Tliat iron is a cankering thing, 

For in the.se limbs its teeth remain, 

With mark.s that will not wear away. 

Till I have done with this new day, 

^Vhich now is painful to these eyes, 

Wliich have not seen the sun so rise 


For ycai-s—1 cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last bi'other droop’d and died, 
And r lay living by his side. 

They chain’ll us each to a column stone, 
And wc were three—vet, each alone : 
We could not move a single jmee. 

We could not sec each other's face, 

Rut with that pale aud livid light 
That made us strangers in our .sight: 
And thus together—yet apart. 

Fetter’d in hand, but joined in heart, 
Twas still some solace, in the deartli 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other’s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old. 

Or song heroically bold; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon-stone, 

A grating sound—not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be : 

It might be fancy—but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

I was the eldest of the tliree, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do—and did my best— 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved. 
Because our mother’s brow w’ns given 
To him—with eyes as blue as heaven, 
For him my soul wa.s sorely moved : 
And truly might it be distress’d 
To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day— 

(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free)— 

. A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun ! 
And thus he was as pure and bright, 
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And iti liis natuj-jl spirit 

With tears for nought hvit othei-s' ills. 

And then they flow'd like mountain rills, 
Unless he could as.suaj;e tlie woe 
Which he abhorr'd to view below. 

Tile ttther was as pure of mind, 

But fonn'd to combat with his kind ; 

Strong in his frame, and of a moo<l 
Which 'gainst the world in n-ar)ia<l stood. 
.\ml f>erish’d in the foremost nuik 

Witli joy :—but not in chains to pine : 

Hi.' spirit wither'd with their clank, 

1 S.IW it silently decline— 

And .so iH.rchance in sooth did mine : 

But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Tho.se relic.-; of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had follow’d there the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf, 

And fetter’d feet t)ie worst of ills. 

Lake Leman lic.s by Chillou’s walls : 

A tliousand feet in dejith below 
It.s inas.sy waters meet and flow ; 

Thus much tlie fathom-line wa.s .sent 
Fix)in Chillon’s .snow-white Iwltlement, 

Which round alxiut the wave entliralls : 

A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made—an<l like u living grave 
Below the .surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 

We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o'er our lieads it kiuK'k'd ; 

And I have felt the winter’s spray 

Wash through the Uirs wlien winds were high 

And wanton in the hapjiy sky ; 

And then the very rock hath rock’d, 

And I have felt it shake, unshock’d, 
BccaiLse I could have smil’d to sec 
The death that would have set me free. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put away his food ; 

It was not that 'twas coarse and rude, 

For we were used to hunter’s fare, 

And for the like had little care : 

The milk drown from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 

Our bread was such as captives’ tears 
Have moisten’d mahy a thousand years, 

Since man flrst [icnt his fellow-mcn 
Like brutes within an iron den : 

But v.'hat were these to us or him 1 
These wasted not his Ecart or limb; 

My brother's soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had*grown cold, 


lliul his free breathing been denied 
The range of the sleep mountain'.' .sirlc : 
Bnt why delay the tnith f -lic died. 

I .saw, and «-iud<l n<*r )i<»ld his hcutl. 

Nor ix'ach his ilying hand—nor dcail - 
Thungli hanl I .'Irove, but str(*ve in vain. 
To rend and gmi'li my bond^ in twain. 

He died—and they unhM.k’<l his chain, 
And .sc(M)]*’d for Iiim a shallow gnive 
Even fr(»in the cold earth of our cave. 

1 l)egg’tl them, as a boon, t<» lay 
Hi.s corse in ilust whereon tlie ilay 
.Might shine—it was a bmlisli thought, 
But then witliin my br.iin it wrought. 
That even in <U*atli his freeborn brea't 
In .such a dungeon <*ould not rest. 

I might have sjeired my i<lle prayer— 
They coldly laugh'd—and laitl him there : 
The flat and turfles.s earth above 
The hciiig we so much did love ; 

HLs empty chain alnive it leant, 

Su(‘h murder’s fitting monument ! 

But he, the favourite and the flower. 

Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 

His mother's image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his nice. 

His martyr’d father's dearest thought, 

My latest care, for wliom 1 sought 
To lioard my life, that his might be 
Less wretchc*! now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet luul held untiix-d 
A sjiirit uatunil or inspired— 

He, too, wa.s struck, and day by day 
Was wither'd ou the sUilk away. 

Oh God ! it is a fearful thing 
Tosco the human .soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood : 

I’vo Keen it rushing forth in blood. 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swolii convulsive motion. 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of sin delirious with its dread : 

But these were horrors—this wa.s woe 
Uiimix’d with such—hut sure and slow : 
Ho faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender—kind. 

And grieved for those he left heliind ; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was us a mockery of the tomb, 

* Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray— 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur—not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot,— 

A little talk of better days, 

A little bo;>e iu.v own to zuisc, 
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F«>r 1 Wiis .sunk in silence -lost 
ill this last loss, of all the most; 

And (lien the si^di.s he would suppress 
Of faintiiiit n.ature’s feehlenes,s, 

Mon* slow ly drawn, j'rew less and less : 

I listen'd, hut 1 eouhl not hear— 

I call'd, fi>i‘ I was wild willi fear ; 

I knew twas hopeless, hut my dread 
Would not l)e thus a4lini>nishL-tl ; 

I caird, and thought 1 heard a sound— 

I hurst iny chain with one stronjt hound, 
.\iid ru.'h'd to him :—I found him not, 

I only .still'd in this hlaek s[»ot, 

/ oiilv lived - / only drew 

The aceurseil hreath of tlnn"i*ou-ilew ; 

The la-Nt the sole—the dearest link 


I hail no thought, no feeling—none— 

Among the stones I stood a stone, 

And was, scarce conscious what 1 wist. 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was hlank, and bleak, and grey : 

It was not night—it was not day ; 

It was not even tlic dungeon-light, 

8o hateful to my heavy sight, 

Ibit vacancy ahsorbiug space, 

And fixedness—without a jilace : 

There were no stars—no earth—no time— 
Xo eheck—no change—no good —no crime— 
Rut silence, and a .stirlcss breath 
Which neither was of life nor death ; 

A sea of stagnant idlene.ss. 

Blind, boundlc.ss, mute, and motionless ! 
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Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my failing nrce, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath- 
My brothel's—both had ceased to breathe • 
I took that hand wliich lay so still, 

Alas ! my own wa.s full ns <*Iiill ; 

\ had not strength to .stir, or .strive. 

But felt tliat I wa.s still alive— 

A frantic feeling, wlien we know 
That \yliat w’e love shall ne’er be .so. 

I know not why 
I could not die, 

I had no earthly liope but faitli, 

And that forbade a selfish death. 

^Vliat next befell me then and there 
I know not well—I never knew— 

First Ginie the loss of light, and air, 

And then of darkness too : 


A light broke in u|>on my brain,— 

It was the carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard, 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 

And tliey that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery ; 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to tlieir wonted track ; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the .sim 
Creeping as it before had done. 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was jierch’d, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things. 
And seem’d to say them all for me 1 
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I never saw its like before, 

1 ne’er shall see its likera*ss more : 

It seein'tl like me to want a mate, 

Hut was riot half so desolate. 

And it was come to love me when 
\<me live<l to love me so again, 

And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 

Had brought me back to feel and think. 

I know not if it late were free. 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 

But knowing well cajitivnty, 

Sweet binl! I could not wish for thine ! 

Or if it were, in wing^ guise, 

A visitant from Paradise ; 

For—Heaven forgive that thought ! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile; 


Along my cell from shle to .Nidc, 

.Vnd up and down, and then atliwait. 
And tread it over every part : 

And round the pillars one by one. 
Returning where my walk begiui, 
Avoiding only, as 1 trod. 

My brothers'graves without a : 

For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step iuof;itie<l their lowly l>ed. 

My breath came g;i.si>ingly and thick. 

Ajjd my crush'd heart fell blind and sick. 

I made a footing in the wall. 

It was not therefrom U) escape, 

For I had buried one ami all 
Who loved me in a human N'lape : 
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I Hometimes deem'd that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me ; 
But then at last away it flew, 

And then ’twas mortal well I knew, 

For he would never thus have flown, 
.Vnd left me twice ho doubly lone,— 
Lone—as the corse within its shrotid, 
lK)ne—as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day. 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere, 

That hath no business to ap{>ear 
Wlien skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

A kind of change came in my fate, 

My keepers grew compassionate; 

I know not what had made them so, 
Tlicy were inured to sights of woe, 

Bat so it was my broken chain 
With links unfasten’d did remain, 

And it was liberty to stride 

j 


And the whole earth would heiicefoilh i>c 
wider prison unto me : 

No child—no sire—no kin had I, 

No partner in iny misery ; 

I thought of this, and I wii.s glad, 

For thought of them hud made me mad ; 
But I WU.S curious to ascend 
To >iiy burr'd windows, ajid to W-nd 
Once more, upon the mountains high. 

Tlie (juiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them—and they were the siimo, 
Tlicy were not changed like mein fnimc ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long lake l)cIow, 
.And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channeird rock and broken bush ; 

I saw the white-waHVl distant town, 

And whiter sails go skimming down ; 

And then there was a little isle, 

Wliich in my very face did smile. 
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The {»nly 4iiie in view ; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no imire, 

Searee broader than jny dungeon flour. 

But in it tlierc were three tall trec.s, 

Ami o'er it blew the inoimtain breeze, 

Aiul by it there weic waters flowing, 

And on it thci-e were young fl4)wcrs growing. 

Of gentle breath and line. 

The (ish swani by the castle wall. 

And they seenbd jt>.vous each and all; 

Tlie eagle rode the rising blast, 

Metlioiight he never flew so fast 
As then to tnc he seem’d to fly, 

Ami then new tea»> came in my eye, 

And 1 felt troubled—and wouhl fain 
1 ha«l not left my recent chain ; 

Ami when I ilid tlescend .again, 

The darkness 4)f my dim alxKlc 
Fell on me as a heavy load ; 

It was as is a new-dug grave, 

Closing o'er one we sought to save,— 

And yet jny glance, too much oppress’d, 

Mad almost iiewl of .such a rest. 

It might be months, or yeais, or days, 

I kei)t no count—I took no note, 


I had no liope iny eyes to rai.se. 

And clear them of their dre;iry mote : 
At last men came to .set me free, 

I ask'd not why, and reck'd not 
where, 

It was at length the same to me. 

Fetter'd or fetterless to be, 

I learn'd to love despair. 

And thus when they appear’d at last. 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 

These he;i\'y walls to me had grown 
A hermitage—and all my own ! 

And half I felt as they wore come 
To tear me from a second home ; 

^^’ith .spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch’d them in their snllen trade. 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play. 
And why sliould I feel less than they I 
We were all inmates of one place, 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had iK)wcr to kill—yet, strange to tell ! 
In cpiiet we had learn’d to dwell— 

My very chains and I grew friends, 

So much a lung commimion tends 
To make ns what we are :—even I 
Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. 


CHECK TO A BURGLAR. 

[By Qeoikie Maktille Pesm.) 


S ND they took away all the plate at the 
Smitliers’, dear.” 

“ Only electro, my dear," I said. 

“ But it i.s so dreadful, love. Only think 
if they were to come here next.” 

'I “All, to be sure," I .said. “They might 
I steal the baby.” 

“ How can you be so cruel I " 

“ I wonder how iiiucli a baby is worth to jieoplo 
of tliat class.” 

“ I <leclare, Fred, if you keep on talking such 
stuff, I won’t stop in the studio.” 

“ Do you know wliat thev do witli them ?” 

“No. With what?” 

“ Stolen babie.s.” 

“No. Of coui-se not I How can you talk such 
iuui.sen.se ! ” 

" Let them out for hire : a woman has a couple 
ill arms, two more a .size or so larger cling to 
her skirts, and two more support her beloved 
imsband, who .sempes a jisalm tune on an old 
H<ldlc." 

“ Do you wish to make me cry, Fred 1" 

•' .My dear, tear.s improve you ; but all the 
.same, you are uliendy so near perfection that I 
do not wish to soo you improved. Still, if 


baby were stolen, what quiet nights we should 
have.’’ 

Silence in the studio for a while, broken only 
by the click, click of a busy needle, and tho 
creaking of my easel as 1 shift its position. Then 
my wifey goes on— 

“ I think, dear, we really ought to move." 

“Why, my dearl” 

“ Why? Because it’s dreadful to live in a place 
with such horrible robberies always going on.” 

“And leave King Henry’s Road? Why, wlmt 
place could be a better one for >nves ?" 

“ I see it’s of no use to talk to you, to-day. 
Fred,” says little wifey j “ you have one of your 
teasing fits on, so I may as well hold my tongue.” 

“No, my dear, pray proceed—’tis like tho silver 
murmur of the brook upon mine car, and sweetens 
tho task I have in hand.” 

“ Stuff 1 ” 

That is little wife/s exclamation, in a very 
snatchy, pettish tone; but she likes it all tho same, 
and every nowand then the little head will turn in 
my direction. At the end of a minute the burglars 
break in once more, and she continues— 

“There have been no less than ten robbcric.s 
since Christmas, Fred.” 
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“ Iiulccd, luy (le;u-! Tlieri I shall start a Bur¬ 
glary Insurasicc Comiiaiiy. Why not T’ 

* Did you hwir how they cleared out the 
Leinaines—those French people 1" 

No, my dear, I did not.” 

“Oh, but it was tlreadful ! They took every¬ 
thing—even to the table linen.” 

“Well, jny «Ie;n-, if they come here—bless 'em— 
what will tliey get 1 Nothing worth having ; for 
our poverty i.s a sweet blessing in ilisguise, which 
frees us fj-om the s;id anxieties of those who sutler 


“ 1 say, Tom, where are y«in going t-* .-lee)! ! " 
“Oh, somewhere in Charlotle ^^treet. ' In- sii.l. 


“I haven t tlumght al>out it yet. 

Milly and I exchanged glance^. 

“Ours is only a little iroji bedstead, T.mi, and 
a sci-ap of carpet on the Hoor ; but—“ 

“My <lear fellow,' he exclaimeil, "a clean 
railway rug and a Hoor where yon ran siy that 
insects of a virulent tiisposition do not hold 
carnival would be a place where I .should sk-ei. in 


from a plethora of plate, a weight of watche-s o*' 
genero.sity of gems. We have our table.s and onr 
cliairs—I my paints and bnishes, you your needle¬ 
work and—and, well, your gootl looks, which Time 
alone can steal. The only mntual proi>crty, it 
seems to me, that we could lose by the burglarious 
burgling of burglars is the baby, and him you 
homa‘Oi)athically preserve.” 

I did chat the matter over .sagely enough wliile 
we Lad our walk, and the little wife agreed that 
it would not l>e svise to run away from a danger 
that might never come—in fact, we might be 
running inhj its very teeth. But, all the .s;ime, 
it wa.s a terrible nuisance. tliLs constant recurrence 
of iMJtty robberies-kce|»iiig, jw it did, the hearts 
of all the hens and chickens of thc'neighbourhocKl 
in a constant state of flutter lest the next visit of 
the fox should be to their particular roost I, for ! 
one, had sjiokcn to the insjtector of |>olice after the 
ujiset at our friends’, the Wilkins’s, and he had 
very sensibly remarked that they (the police) 
could not Ik* cverywhea* at once. 

“ You see, sir,” he .said, “ it’s just thi.s. They 
pbnt a robbery, and work according. By a little 
watching they get to know our times for l)eing in 
every street—for we can't work at random, we must 
have our regular beats, so as to check the men. 
Well, sir, they see a man out of such and such a 
street, and they know hcMv long it will be before 
he come.s back, and go to work in the meantime.” 

A fortnight slipi)wl by, during which 1 worked 
hard at the “Blue Belles"—and the burglars 
rested, for we licard no more of their depredations ; 
when one <lay our studio was entered by a brigand 
—ft swarthy-lookiiig, black-bearde<l fellow, in 
oiivo velvet, very much woni, and a soft sombrero. 
He lotjkcd a regular burglar of tlm order of the 
long knife ; but it was only Tom Norris, who had ! 
come straight to from Sfmii), after a six month.s’ 
stay. And a treat it wa.s, I can tell you, to look 
through his portfolio of sketches d /« Phillip- 
such dark-eyed girls, such muleteers, such naked 
children tumbling about amongst melons and 
grapes. Then there were fat friars and lean nuns; ' 
Moorish gateways, and bits of sun-scorched rock ; 
and we were just in tlie midst of our ecstasies over 
a Spanish inn amongst the mountains, when a 
thought struck me, and I said- , 


^ So it wa.s settled that Tom .should .•‘lay. 

As the soft .spring evening closed in. we had a 
grand debauch. .Milly brought out the great 
glass jug, into which was emiitied a shilling bottle 
^ of claret, and a bottle t>f smla water: while after 
throwing uj) the great, hwjvy jilatc-glass .sjsh of 
the studio wintlow, we sat and smoked the 
Spanish cigarettes, of which Tom had brought a 
store. 

j There was so much picture lore to caiiva.s.s, that 
it wa.s twelve o'clock ))efore we were all .snug in 
I our rooms. Then I said my Gitcchism, and Ave 
Avent to bed. 

By the Avay, I may as Avell explain that my 
catechism is repeatc«l to Milly every night ; ami 
the iiuestions are .somewhat of this kind 
“Are you sure the kitchen fire is «piite out / 

“ Did you turn off the g-as / 

“Was the .studio Avind»)Av .secured ? 

“ Ifas .Mary pul out her light ? ’’ 

Et cetera, et ••etera. Then 1 )mt out our oAvn, 
and .sleep fell uimjii our humble i-ouf. 

I I AA’as just busy piiying tlic .Spanish woman for 
the great, lua<ious Avatcr-melon .she had .sold mo 
under the Avails of the ohl iKilace, Avhen a fierce 
I brigand felloAv presented a hu-midable, bell- 
^ mouthed trabuco at my head, .‘ind bade me give 
up my casli. I do.sed Avith him in a fien-estruggle, 

. but it AVU.S all in vain ; he .shiK»k me and tos.sed me 
I as lie liked, and all the AA'hile he kept on .■<aying— 

I “ Fred !—Fre<I! Oh, piay do Avake nj».'’ 

^ “ Eh I What’s the matter I” 

j " I’m .sure there’s someliody breaking in I ’ 

' “Bother!” 

I was dntAviug the clothes up oA’cr my cars, Avhen 
Milly Iregan to sob. 

“ Oh, pray believe me, dear. There is indeed 
some one getting in.” 

“ Didn’t you send me doAvn.stairs a month ago 
l)ccaii.sc the wind rattletl the fitmt ilmir I" I 
groAvle<l. 

“ Yea, yes, iny dear; but T’ni sure this time.” 

“S<i you were AA’lien it aaqs only Jane snoring 
up.stairs.” 

“But listen, dear, yourself.” 

“So I did when the sAveeps came next <loor at 
six o’clock.” 
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“Rut 1 lieuixl it as |ilain as i)OssibIe—a lieavy, 
dull nuise, and then a sharp snap, like a window- 
fasteniii” forced l)ack. I’m sure it's thieves." 

“ -My dejir," I said.jpiictly, “ you’ve got burglars 
on the hi-ain. I shan't get up, so that’s flat. Go 
to sleep ; no one will <'ome here.” 

“ Then let me get uj) and get a light—I'll go, 
dear.” 

“.Madam, my manhood’s lionour— ” 

Rang! There was a thud whicli shook our 
winilow, and a strange, gurgling noise succee<led 
it, but smothered nn<l muffled, as if some one was 
being .suffocated. 

“ Thcje! ” e.vclaimed Milly, pitifully, “ we shall 
all^ be imuilored. Pray, give me the baby, dear.” 

‘‘ It s only Tom Norris dreaming about bull-fights 
in Spain,” 1 said, hastily<lrawing on some clothes; 
but though I .spoke iu tones of credence, and 
coidd he;ir .sojue ojie moving upstairs, I was far 
fiom satisfied. 

La.'tly, I struck a light, and opened the door, 
just a.s one was opened overhead. 

“Anything the matter, old fellow?” 

“Anytliing the matter, old fellow?” 

These two questions cro.ssed on the way up and 
down. 

“ I thougld you were queer ! ” 

“ I thought you were (pieer ! ” 

These remarks, too, cressed ; and then we took 
counsel for a moment and listened, for all wa.s 
perfectly still. 

“ Well, I’ll go down ami see,” I said ; for tlmt 
was absolutely necessary, though I confess I did 
not like the ta.sk. 

I had hardly uttered the words before there 
came up, evidently from the studio, a sound as of 
the window being rattled furiously, then a hand 
was beating at it evidently, and before we could 
reach the door, the whole house was filled \\'ith a 
most dismal howl that sounded hardly human. 
And again, in an instant— 


“ Help, help! Oh, pray, helj 


t » 


This is a rum start,” said Tom Norris, as I 
unlocked the door and threw it open j when we 
entered together, and I held up the light above my 
head. 

I have seen strange sights, but that was one of 
the most strange ; for there, half strangled and 
with starting eyes, was the head of a man appa¬ 
rently being guillotined by the window sash, 
which had fallen right across his neck, holding 
him securely there, so that it w’ns impossible to 
move. 

I could read at a glance how it happened, for 
the broken sash-lincs hung down into the room. 
The fallow had forced back the catch, and thrown 
up the window to get in ; W’hen, in a most inop- 
])ortune moment for liim, the lines had snapped, 
letting the heavy, one-paned sash fall—fortunately 


for the scoundrel—upon his shoulders, or it mu.st 
have been his death. As it wjis, he had w'riggled 
and struggled hard, striving in vain to free him¬ 
self, till the sash rested upon his neck, where it 
glided down more tightly ; and, as his efforts grew 
weaker and his hands impotent to hold it up, be 
huug there securely trapped, with nothing left for 
him to do but howl for help. 

“ \\ ell, you’re a pretty sort of a scoundrel, you 
are,”.said Tom, coolly. 

“lor Heaven’s sake, sir, let me go. Oh, pray, 
sir, let me out, and I’ll never do so any more. I 
.shall be dead directly.” 

“ And a precious good job too,” said Tom. 
“ We could get on very well without burglars.” 

“ Rut, please, sir,” said the poor wretch, in stifled 
tones, “ I aint took nothin’.” 

“ 1 low many j)als have you got out there ? ” 

“ Oh, sir, ’stnm as goodness, sir, only two, sir ; 
and the cowards cut, sir, as soon as they saw me 
here—hooked it like a pair o’ sneaks, sir; but 
only let me get out, sir, please, sir, aud I’ll blow 
ou ’em both, sir. 0-h-h-h ! ” 

Here the jwor W’retch uttered such a howl, that 
I ran to the window. 

“ No, no, let him bo,” said Tom, coollj*. “ He 
wont hurt. I’ll see to him. You go aud tell 
them upstairs that we’ve caught the scoundrel, and 
they need not be afraid.” 

I ran and performed the task, and came back 
to find Tom arranging the light so that it fell upon 
the burglar’s face. 

“ Hadn’t we better drag him in, and tie him 
hand and foot ? ” I said. 

“ Yes, pre.sently,” said Tom coolly; “ but I 
haven’t done with him yet” 

“ Oh! ” groaned the burglar in a faint voice. 

“ Now, look here, young fellow,” said Tom, 
giving him a sharp cuff on the car, “ stop that row, 
please.” 

“ But I can’t breathe, governor; 'strue as good¬ 
ness, I can’t” 

“ 'Tis rather tight,” said Tom, putting his hand 
to the fellow’s neck. “ What do you say ? ” he 
continued, turning to me. Shall we press the 
sash down hard, and put him out of his misery? ” 

The poor wretch half screwed his head round to 
gaze at the speaker. 

“ What! ” he shrieked hoarsely, “ you cowards: 
murder me, would youP and you coll your¬ 
selves-” 

“ Pow! ” 

The speech was cut short by Tom dabbing a 
great oily painter’s cloth, gag-like, against the 
fellow’s mouth. 

“Now, look here,” said Tom. "You make 
another sound, or so much os move, and I squeeze 
your throat with that sash. Here, stick this book 
under edgewise, so as to ease his neck a little. 


CHECK TO 


Tliciv, tli.it ill ill'. Xow. liuld on. niy la<l, and be 
quiet. 

Tlie fellow elim;r convid'ively witli his liaiids 
on tlie sill, his eyes rolling: horribly as they 
followed Toni Xorris's moveuients, my curio.sity 
being moveil to the utmost. 

“ What are you going to do 1 ’ 

'■ To do? ” Slid Tom, catching U[> a board, brush, 
and some Indian ink—“take him, of course. 
What model could ever do that -so naturally 1 
Make your hay. my Ixiy, while the .sun shines." 


u 

\ bi’r<;lau 


the .same nionu-nt tin- burglar groaiir.l, faintly — 
“I cant •'tand tlii' nnnh h>iigfi, gu\ tn'i—jiray 
let me go." 

Ami a heavy knock canic at the fr.ait d'‘'>r. 

I opened to the police, who had l>cen .-uninioneil 
by .Milly from the front win<io\i . and when two 
men entered my >tiidio, their siii'tied. grim ex¬ 
pression Wiis >o telling, th.it Tom wanted to make 
another >ket< h. 

However, that was jiot «Ione, and he was ,siti.>- 
tied with that whi< h he h.nl made, helping merrily 



“ But that ilistoited f.-ne ! Oh, come, Tom, let's 
}ia\c in tiic ftoliee, uml liand him over.’’ 

“ No, my boy - not if I know it. Too great 
veneratioii for my art." 

And he went on painting away, 

“ liut of what good f ” 

“ What gcHxl I Why, my tlear lioy, where are 
your eyes ? A Spanish malefactor in the garotte ! 
Titu.s Oates in the pillory 1 Splendid .subject.'*, 
Ixith of them. You keep him quiet, and if 1 get 
a gornl sketch, I could almost forgive him, and let 
him go.” 

I kept the jioor wretch quiet, though lie groaned 
heavily, and must, I am sure, have suffered no 
light punishment Then Tom painted away with 
the rajudity of a finislied hand ; but at one and 


to drag in our prisoner, while 1 held up the heavy 
.sxsh. 

“Well, sir, all I can .say i.s,” .said the .sergeant, 
jw he fitted on the handentfs to the .shivering 
wretch’s wrists, “ if you .set that there trap to ketch 
burglam, it was very clever ; only, ” he continued 
rather contcrnptuoii>ly, as he glanced round the 
hare studio, “ 1 ilon’t see no halt.” 

I think I need say no iiioro than that her 
Majesty is to provi<le for our captive for some 
years to come; ami that Tom Xtirris nunle a 
really telling Spuni.sh [licture. 

As for the burglars, their gang was hniken up, 
for our friend did turn Queen's evidenro; and 
our pleasant district has .since enjoyed a domestic 
))cace which I trust may last. 
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(JLEANIXGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS 



AUNT RACHEL’S TROUBLE 

[By Mare Twaix.] 


rT \v;ts summer time, ami twilight. We 
were sitting on the porch of the fai-m- 
house, on the summit of the hill, and 
Avmt Rachel was sitting respectfully 
below our level, on the .steps—for she 
was our servant, and coloured. She 
was of mighty frame ami stature; she 
^\as sixty years ohl, hut her eye was uudimmed 
and her strength unabated. She wms a cheerful, 
hearty soul, and it >v;is no more trouble for lier 
to laugh than it is for a hird to sing. She was 
under tire now, as usual, whe>i the day was done, 
ilmt is to say, she was being cliatfed without 
mercy, and was enjoying it. She would let oft* 
peal after jieal of laughter, and then sit with her 
face ill her hands, and shake witli throes of en¬ 
joyment which she could no longer get breath 
enough to e.xpress. At such a moment as this 
a thought occurred to me, and I said — 

“.\unt Racliel, how is it that you’ve lived sixty 
years, and never had any trouble 1” 

She stoj.ped quaking. She paused, and tliorc 
•was a moment of silence. She turned her face 
over her shoulder towards me, and saitl, without 
‘t'von a smile in her voice— 

“ Misto C-, is 5 *ou ill ’arncst 1 ’’ 

It surprised me a good deal; and it sobered my 
iiuanner and my speech too. I .sjxid— 

“ WJiy, I thought—that i.s, I meant—why, you 
•cau’t have had any trouble. IVc never Jieurd you 
•sigh, ami never seen your eye when there wasn’t a 
laugh ill it.*’ 

She faced fairly around now, and wa.s full of 
■canicstuess, 

“Has I had any trouble? Misto C-. I’s 


jovyne to tell you, deii I leave it to you. I was 
bawn down inongst de slaves; I knows all ’bout 
•si lvery, case I ben one of ’em my own se’f. Well, 
sah’ my ole man—dat’s my liusban*—he was lovin’ 
an kind to me, jist lus kind as you is to yo’ own 
wife. An we had chil’en-scvcu chil’en-an’ we 
loved dem chil’en jist do same as you loves yo’ 
•chilen Dey was black, but dc Loixl can’t make 
110 ehilen so black but wliat dey mother loves ’em 
iin wouldn’t give ’em up-no, not for anything 
clat.s in dis whole world. 

“ Well sah, I was i-aised in ole Fo’ginny, but my 
motlier she was raised in Maryland ; an’ my souls! 
•she was tumble when she’d git stirtod! My Ian’! 
but she’d make de fur fly I When she’d git into 
•dem tantmms, she always had one word dat she 
said. She’d straighten herse’f up, an’ put her fists 
-on her hips, an’ say, ‘I want you to understan' 
•dat I wa’ii’t havni in de mash be fool’ by trasli' 
i’s one o’ de ole Blue Hen’s Chickens, I is!’ 


j Case, you see, dat's what folks dat’s bawn in 
Maryland calls dcysclves, an’ dey’s proud of it. 

eJl, dat Was her word. I don’t ever forget it, 
becase she said it so much, an’ because she said 
It one day wlicn my little Henry tore his wris’ 
awful, an most busted his head, right up at de 
toj) of his forehead, an’ de niggers didn't fly 
aroiin’ fas’ enough to ’tend to him. An’ when 
dey talk back at her, she up an’ she says, ‘ Look-a- 
heah! she says, ‘ I want you niggers to understand 
dat I wa’n’t bawn is de mash to be fool’ by trash * 
I s one o’ de ole Blue Hen’s Cliickcns, I is! ’ an’ 
den she clar* dat kitchen, au’ bandage’ up de chile 
lierse'f. So I says dat word, too, when I’s riled. 

“Well, bymeby, my ole mistis says .she’s broke, 
an’ she got to sell all de niggers on de place. Au’ 
when I heah dat dey g\vyne to sell us all off at 
oction in Richmon’, oh, de good gracious! I know 
what dat mean! ” 

Aunt Rachel had^ gi-adually risen, while she 
warmed to her subject; and now she towered 
above us, black against the stars. 

“ Dey put chains on us, an’ put us on a stan’ as 
high ns dis porch—twcuty foot liigli—an’ all do 
peojde stood aroun’, crowds an’ crowds. An’ dey’d 
come up dnh, an look at us all roun’; an* .squeeze 
our arm, make us git up an’ walk, an’ den say, 
‘Dis one too ole,’or ‘Dis one lame,’or ‘Dis one 
don t mount to muclL’ An’ dey solo my ole man, 
an’ took him away, on’ dey begin to sell my 
chil’en an’ take dem away, an’ I begin to cry ; 
an’ dc man say, ‘ Shet up yo’ blubberin’,’ an’ hit 
me on de mouf wid his ban’. An’ when de las’ 
one was gone but niy little Henry, I grab’ him 
dost up to my breas’, so, an’ I riz up au’ say.s, 

‘ You shan’t take him away,’ I says; ‘ I’ll kill de 
man dat tetches him,’ I says. But my little Henry 
whisper an’ say, ‘ I gwyne to run away, an’ den I 
work an’ buy yo’ frcedoin.’ Oli, bless de chile, lie 
always so good ! But dey got him—dey got him, 
de men did ; but I took and tear de clo’es mos’ off 
of ’em, an’ Ijcat ’em over de head wid my chain ; 
an’dey give it to me, too, but I didn’t mind dat. 

“Well, dah was my ole man gone, an’ all my 
chil’eu—all my seven chil’en, an’ six of ’em I haint 
set eyes on ag’in to dis day, an’ dat’s twenty-two 
year ago las’ Easter. De man dat bought mo 
b’long in Newbeni, an’ he took me dob. Well, 
bymeby de years roll on, an’ de waw come. My 
marster he was a Confedrit colonel, an’ I w’as 
his family’s cook. So when de Unions took dat 
town, dey all run away an’ lef’ me all by rayse’f 
wid de other niggers in dat mons’us big house. So 
de big Union officers move in dab, an’ dey ask me 
would I cook for dem. ‘Lord bless you,’ says I, 
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‘ (lilt’s wliat I’s for.’ Dey wa'n't no small-fr)' 
officers, mine you—dey wa.s de biggest dey is : 
an’ de way dey made dcm sojers mo.sey roun’I 
De gen’l he tole me to boss dat kitchen ; an' lie 
say, ‘ If anybody come meddlin' wid you, you jist 
make ’em walk chalk. Don’t you be afeard,’ he 
say ; ’you’s mong fren.s now.' 

“‘Well.’ I thinks to myse'f, ‘if my little Henry 
ever got a chauee to run away, he’d make to de 
Norf, o’ course.’ So one day I coiuii» in dah whah 
de big officers w<is, in de parlour, au’ I drops a 
kurtchy, .so, an’ I up an’ tole ’em ’bout my Henry, 
dey a-listeniu’ to my troubles jist de .same as if 
I was white folks ; an’ I siiy.s, * What I come 
for is beca’se if he got away an' got up Norf, 
whali you gernmen come.s from, you might ’a’ 
seen him, maybe, an’ could tell me so as 1 could 
find him ag’iu. He Wits very little, an’ he Imd 
u sk-yar on his lef’ wris’, an’ at de top of his 
forehead.’ Den dey look mournful, an’ de gen’l 
say, ‘How long sence you los’ him U and I say 
‘Thirteen year.’ Dcu de gen’l say, ‘He wouldn’t 
be little no mo’, now—he’.s a man.’ 

“ I never thought o’ dat liefo’! He was only 
dat little feller to me, yit. I uever thought bout 
him growin’ up au’ Win’ big. But I see it deii. 
None o’ de gernmen had run acrost him, .so dey 
couldn’t do nothin’ for me. But all dat time, 
do’ I didn’t know it, my Henry wa.s run off to 
de Norf, years an’ years, an’ he wa.s a barlier, 
toj, an’ worked for hisse’f. An’ byineby, when 
de waw come, he ups an’ he says, ‘I’s done 
barberin’,’ he says; ‘ I’s gwyne to fine my ole 
inainmy, Ies.s’n she’s dead’ So he sole out an’ 
went to whah dey was recruitin’, an' hired his-se’f 
out to dc colonel for his .servant; an’ den he went 
all froo de Ixittlcs everywhah, huntin’ for his ole 
mammy; yes iiideody, he'd hire to fust one officer 
an' den another, tell he’d nm.sack<jd de whole 
Souf; but you sec I didn’t know miffin ’bout dis. 
How was I gwyne to know it 1 

“Well, one night we had a big sojer ball; de 
sojers dah at Newbem wa-s always havin’ balls an’ 
canyin’ on. Dey had ’em in my kitchen, heaps o’ 
tuu(M, ’ca’se it was so big. .Mine you, I was down 
on sich doin’s; beca’sc my place wa.s wid de officers, I 
an’ it rasp’ me tohavc dcm common sojers cavortin’ 
roun’ my kitchen like dat. But I always stood 
oroun’, an’ kep' things straight, I did ; an’ some¬ 
times dey’d git iny dander up, aii’den I'd make ’em 
clar dat kitchen, mine, I tell you! 

“ Well, one night—it was a Friday night—dey 
comes a whole plattoon Tin a nigger ridgment 
dat was on guard at de house—do house was 
head-quarters, you know—an’ den I was jist 
a-biUn’! hlod? I was jist a-l)Oomin’! I swelled 
aroun’, an’ swelled aroun’ ; I jist w'as a-itcliin’ for 
’em to do somefin’ for to start me. An’ dey >vas 
a-waltzin’ an’ a-dancin*! my! but dey W’os havin’ 


a time! an I jist a->welliu' an’ a->wellin up T 
Booty Injig come-' *ich a .-pruce ytuiiig 

nigger, a-sai!iii' down de room witli a yellow 
wench rulin’ de wais’; au’ rouii’ au’ rouii' dey 
went, enough to make a body drunk to look at 
em : an’ when dej' got abre.is' o’ me, dey went 
to kin’ o’ balancin' aroun', fust ou one leg, an’ 
den on t'other, an’ smilin’ at my big red turban, 
an’ mukin’ fun ; au' I ups ami .siiys, ‘(Jit along 
wid you !—ruhbage !' De young man’s face kin’ 
o’ changed, all of a sudden, for bout a second, 
but den he went to smilin’ ag'n, same as he was 
l>efo’. Well, Ixmt dLs time, in comc-s some niggers 
dal played music an’ h'long’ to de ban', an’ dey 
I never could git along widhout puttin’ on air.s. 
Au’ do very fust hair dey put ou dat night, 1 
I lit into ’em ! Dey laughed, an’ dat made me 
wiLss. De res’ o’ de niggers got to laughin’, an’ 
den, my soul alive, hut I was hot I My eye was 
jist a blazin’ 1 I jist straightened myself u|>, .so— 
ji.st as I is now, plum to de ceilin’, mos’—an’ I 
digs my fists into my hip.s, an’ I .says, ‘ Look-a- 
heah ! ’ I .say.s, ‘ I want you niggers to understan’ 
dat I wa’n’ ba>vn in de mash to be fool’ by trash! 
I’s one o’ de ole Blue Hen’s Chickens, I is! ” 
An’ den I ace dat young man stan’ a-starin’ an’ 
stiff, lookin’ kin’ o’ up at de ceilin’, like he fo’got 
somefin’ an’ couldn’t ’member it no mo'. Well, 
I jist march on dem niggers—so, lookin’ like a 
gen’I—an’ dey ji.st cave’ away befo’ me, an’ out 
at de do’. An’ as dU young man was a-goin’ out, 
I heah him say to another nigger, ‘Jim,’ lie says, 
‘you go 'long an’ tell de cap’ii I bo on ban’ ’bout 
eiglit o’clock in de inawnin’. Dey’s somefiu on 
my mine,’ he .says, ‘ I don’ sleep no mo’ dis night. 
\ ou go ’long,’ he says, ‘an’ leave me by my own se’f.*^ 

“ Dis was Tijout one o’clock iu de iimwiiin’. 
Well, ’liout seven, I wa.s up an’ on han’, gittin’ 
de officers’ breakfas’. I was a stoopin’ down by 
de stove—jist so, same as if yo’ f(x»t was do atove» 
an’ I'd opened de stove do’ wid iny right Iian’—.so, 
pushin’it back, jist as I pushes yo’ foot—an’ I’d 
jist got de pan o’ hot biscuits in my han’ an’ wus^ 

I ’bout to raise up, when I see a black face come 
aroun’ under mine, an’ do eyes a-Iookin’ up into* 
mine, jist I’se a-looking ui» dost under yo’ face 
now ; an’ I jist stopped right dah, an’ never budged 
—ji.st gazed and gazed, so ; an’ de pan begin to 
tremble, an’ all of a sudden I knowed! De pan 
drop on de flo’, an’ I grab his lef’ ban’ an’ shovo 
back his sleeve—jist so, ns I’s doin’ to you ; an* 
den I goes for Iiis forehead, an’ push de hair Imck,. 
so, an’ ‘ Boy! ’ I says, ‘ if you nn’t my Henry, what 
is you doin’wid dis welt on yo' wris’ an’ dat sk- 
yar on yo' forehead? De Ixird be praise’, 1 got 
njy own ag’in !' 

“ Oh, no, Misto C-, I huint bad no troublo. 

An’no joy!” 
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THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 



(Br Thomas Hood.] 


® WAS in the prime (»f summer time, 

An evening calm ami cool, 

And four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school. 

There were some that ran and some 
that leapt. 

Like troutlets in a pool. 

Away they sped with gamesome minds, 

And souls untouched by sin ; 

To a level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in : 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 

Like sportive deer they coursed about, 

And shouted as they ran,— 

Turning to niTth all things of earth, 

As only boyhood can ; 

But the usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man! 

His hat was off, his vest apart, 

To catch heaven’s blessed breeze, 

For a burning thought was in his brow, 

And his bosom ill at case : 

So lie loan’d his head o.i his hands, and read 
ThQ book between his knees! 

Leaf after leaf he turn'd it o’er, 

Nor over glanced aside ; 

For the peace of his soul he read that book 
In the golden eventide ; 

Much study hod made him very lean. 

And pale, and leaden-eyed. 

At last he shut the ponderou-s tome, 

With a fast and fervent grasp 
He strain’d the dusky covers close, 

And fix’d the brazen hasp : 

Oh Ood, could I so close my mind, 

Ajid clasp it with a clasp ! ” 

Then leaping on his feet upright. 

Some moody turns he took,— 

Now up the mead, then down the mead, 

And past a shady nook,— 

And lo! he saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book! 

3 Iy gentle lad, what is’t you read— 

Romance or fairy fable 1 
Or is it some historic page, 

Of kings and crowns unstable ? ’* 

The young boy gave an upward glance,— 

“ It is ‘ The Death of Abel.* ” 


The usher took six hasty strides, 

As smit with .sudden pain,— 

Six hasty strides beyond the place, 

Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad, 

And talk'd with him of Cain ; 

And long since then, of bloody men, 

Whose deeds tradition saves 5 
Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 

And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs, in grove.s forlorn, 

And murders done in caves ; 

And liow the sprites of injured men 
Shriek upward from the sod,— 

Aye, how the ghostly hand will point 
To show the burial clod ; 

And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God ! 

He told how murderers walk the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain,— 

With crimson clouds before their eyes, 

And flames about their brain : 

For blood has left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain! 

“ And well,” quoth he, “ I know, for truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme,— 

Woe, woe, unutterable woe— 

Who spill life’s sacred stream! 

For why 1 Methought, last night, I wrought 
A murder in a dream 1 

“ One that had never done me wrong— 

A feeble man, and old : 

I led him to a lonely held, 

The moon shone clear and cold. 

Now here, said I, this man shall die, 

And I will have his gold! 

“ Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 

And one with a heavy stone, 

One hurried gash with a hasty knife,— 

And then the deed was done : 

There was nothing lying at my foot 
But lifeless flesh and bone 1 

“ Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 

That could not do me ill; 

And yet I feared him all the more, 

For lying there so still: 

There was a manhood in his look. 

That murder could not kill! 


THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 
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“And lo! the univerjwil air 

Seem’d lit with ^'liastly flame,— 
Ten tliou.sjind, thoimnd dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame : 

I took the dead nuin by the hand, 
And called u]>un his name! 

‘ O God, it made me rjiiake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 

Hut who!) I touched the lifeless clay. 
The blood gu.^bed out amain ! 

For every clot a buniing s|>ot 
Was scorching in my brain ! 


“Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 
And vanished in the |K)(>1 ; 

Anon I cleanseil my bloody hands, 

Ami washed my forehead cool, 

AikI sjit among the mchiiis young, 

That evening in the school! 

“ Oh heaven, to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim ! 

I could not share in chihlish pmyer, 

Nor join in evening hymn : 

Like a devil of the pit I seem’d. 

Mill holy chornbim ! 



“ My head was like an ardent coal, 

My heart us solid ice ; 

My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 
Was at the devil’s price : 

A dozen times I groaned ; the de^id 
Had never groaned but twice! 

“And now, from fortli the frowaiing sky 
From the heaven’s topmost height, 

I heard a voice—the awViil voice 
Of the Blood-Avenging Sprite :— 

‘ Tliou guilty man ! take up thy dead, 
And hide it from iny siglit! ’ 

“ I took the dreary lx>dy uj), 

And cast it in a stream— 

A sluggish water, black ns ink, 

The depth was so extreme :— 
gentle boy, remember this 
Is nothing but a dream 1— 

K 


“ Ami peace went with them, one ami all. 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Guilt was iny grim cliamberlnin 
That lighted me to hed ; 

And drew my midnight enrtains round 
With fingers bloody red ! 

“ All night I lay in agony, 

III angui-sh dark ami deep ; 

My fever’d cye.s I dared not close, 

Blit stared agha.st at Sleep ; 

For Sin had render’d unto her 
The keys of liell to keej)! 

“ All night I lay in agony. 

From wcaiy chime to rlilino ; 

With one besetting horrid hint, 

That racked me all the time,— 

A mighty yielding, like the first 
Fierce inipiiisc unto crime 1 
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“ One stern tyrannic thought, that niade 
All <ither thoughts its slave ; 

Stronger anil stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave,— 

Still urging me to go and sec 
The deatl man in liis grave! 

“ Heavily I rose up, as soon 
As light was in the sky, 

And smiglit the hleak accursed pool 
itli a wild misgiving eye ; 

And 1 saw the dead in the river-bed, 

For the faithless stream was dry ! 

Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dewdrop from its wing ; 

Rut I never mark'd its morning flight, 

I never heard it sing : 

For I was stooping ojice again 
Under the horrid thing. 

ith breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
I took him \jp and ran,— 

There was no time to dig a grave 
Ik'fore the day began : 

In a lojiesome wood, with heni»s of leaves 
I hid the murdered man! 

*■ .\nd all that day I read in scljool, 

Rut my thought was other-where ; 

As soon us the mid-day task was done, 

In secret I was there : 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves. 
And still the corse was bare! 


“ Then down I cast me on my face, 

And first began to weej), 

For I knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep; 

Or land, or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathom.s deep! 

“So wills the fierce Avenging Sprite, 

Till blood for blood atones ! 

Ay, tliough he’s buried in a cave, 

And trodden down with stones, 

And 3 ’ears have rotted oft' his flesh— 

The world shall see his bones! 

“ Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake! 

Again—again, with a dizzy brain, 

The human life I take ; 

And my red j-ight hand grows raging hot 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake. 

“ And .still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow ; 

The horrid thing ijursues niy soul,— 

It stands before me now! ”— 

The fearful boy looked u]j, and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow! 

Tliat very night, wliilc gentle sleep 
The urchin eyelids kiss’d, 

T>vo stern-faced men set out from Lyun, 
Through the cold and heavy mist; 

And Eugene Aram W’alked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist. 



BARON 

REDERTC BARON TRENCK, W 

at Konigsberg in 1720, was the so 
of a superior ofticer in the Prussia 
army, and cousin-german of th 
famous Trenck, colonel of the Par 
dours in the service of Maria Theresi 
At the ago of eighteen lie became an office 
in the body-guard of Frederic II., and h 
wn.s high in the favour of that jirincc. But th 
intelligence, the bravery, and the briliiant exploit 
to whicli he owed that favour had also prociirei 
him manj' enemies who know’ how to take advan 
tage of the indiscretions of a high-spirited younj 
man. Trenck w’as presumptuous enough to aspin 
to the regard of the Prince.ss Amelia, sister of tin 
king; and this was undoubtedly tli© main caust 
of his disgrace, though not the only one. 

An imiirudent correspondence with his cousin 
the Austrian colonel, was made the pretext o: 


TRENCK. 

Iiis earliest imprisonment in the castle of Glatz. 
Trenck, who could not conceive that a man of 
his rank and distinction should remain long in 
duress, wrote a somewhat bold letter to the king, 
demanding to be tried by a military tribunal 
Frederick did not respond, and Trenck, seeing 
that his place in the royal body-guard had been 
given to another, after peace had been concluded, 
begjin to meditate upon escape. 

His first attempt ended quickly in mortifying 
failure. He had w-on over many of the guards of 
the castle by a liberal use of money, with which 
he was abundantly supplied. Two of them agreed 
to aid him and accompany him in his flight, but 
the three most imprudently desired to carry off 
with them an officer who had been condemned to 
ten years’ imprisonment in the same fortress. 

When all their preparations had been made, 
this scoundrel, whom Trenck had loaded with 
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favours, betiuyed them, and receivetl his pardon 
as the price of his i>erfidy. One of the officers 
was warned in time to save himself, and the other 
got off with a year’s confinement, \>y dint of 
rienck’s money. As for the baron Inmself, from 
this day forward lie was more narrowly guarded. 
But years afterwards the villain who had sold 
them, meeting Trenck at Warsinv, receive«l the 
cha.sti.senient he deserved, and, desiring satisfaction 
with weapons, was left dead on the .siKtt. 

The king Wiis greatly incensed at this attempleil 
escajie, the more so as he Jiatl already promised, 
at the eaniest entreaty of Troncks mother, to 
release him in a year. But Trcnck Innl, unfor¬ 
tunately, V>een kept in ignorance of this latter 
circum,stance. }[e was not long, Ijowever, before 
he made another <levsperate effort to recover his 
liWrty—one which covered him at once \vith mud 
and ridicule. 

The baron was confined in a tower looking out 
upon the town. By jiiaking a .saw of a i>ocket-knife 
ho wa.s ci»able<l to cut through three bars of his 
window-grating. An officer then procured liim a 
file, with which he severed five more. Then, with 
a rope made <»f strijis of leather cut from his 
I>ortnianteau anrl of the coverlet of Ins l>cd, he 
slid down with<iut accident to the ground. The 
night wiw dark and rainy, and all things favoured 
the fugitive. But an unexpected difficulty pre¬ 
senter! it.self in a sewer, which he was comi)ellcd 
to cross in order to rc-ach the towi, and there the 
lucklcs-s baron flontideretl, Ixiing neither able to 
advance uor to retire, and was at last fain to cill 
upon the sentinel to extricate him. 

Eight days only had e!up.sed after this mo.st 
alisiird and unfortunate adventure, when Treiick, 
with unpanilleled audacity, Inul nearly gained his 
liberty in a way wholly unpremeditated. The 
commandant of the castle made him a visit of 
iiiKpcctim), and improverl the opportunity of gi\*ing 
this desperate young fellow a lecture on his fre- 
rpient attempts at escajie, by which he said his 
crime had been seriously aggravated in the king’s 
cstimatiofL 

The baron fired up at the word “crime,” and 
demanded to know for how long a tenn he Jiad 
fjcen consigned to the fortreas. The cofnmandant 
replied that an officer who Imd been detected in a 
treasonable correspondence witli the cncniics of 
his country could never expect the pardon of the 
king. The hilt of the commandant’s sword was 
within ctisy and tempting grasp; there were only 
n sentinel and an officer of the guard in attendance ; 
it seemed a golden moment; Trcnck seized it, 
in seizing the sword, rushing rapidly from the 
room, hurling the sentinel and the officer doum 
the stairs, and cutting his way out of the building. 

lie leaped the first rampart and fell upon his 
feet in the fosse; he leaped the second rampart, a 


yet more daring and perilous venture, and ag;iin 
fell ui)on his feet, witliuut .so much a.s losing hi>ld 
of the majors .sword. There was not time f..r the 
garrUon to load a i)iece, and no one was disijostd 
to pimsue the baron along the steej) way he had 
chosen. It wa.s a considerable detour from the 
interior of the ca.stle to the outer ram|>art, ami 
Trenck wovild have bad a good half-liour’s ^tart of 
his pursuers had fortune, so far projutious, con- 
tiuue<i to favour him. A sentry with a li.xe.l 
bayonet opposed him in a narrow pass;ige ; the 
baron cut him down. 

Another seutr)' ran after him; Trenck attemiited 
to jump over a pali^ide, but caught his foot 
between two of tlie timbers beyond all hope of 
extrication, seeing that the unreasonable sentry 
held on to it with dogged persistence until ai<l 
arrived, and then the baron was carried back to 
the castle once more and jmt under stricter sur¬ 
veillance than ever. 

A lieutenant, whose name was Bach, a Dane, 
mounted guard every fourth day, and was the 
ten-or of the whole g-arrison ; for being a i>erfect 
I nuister of arms, he was incessantly involved iii 
quarrel-s and generally left his marks behind him. 
Ife had served in two regiment.s, neither of which 
would associate with him for this reason, and he 
had been sent to the garri.son regiment at Glatz as 
' a punishment. 

j Bach, one day sitting beside Trenck, related 
how the evening l)cfore he liad wimmle<i a lieu¬ 
tenant, of the name of S?clu*ll, in the ai ju. Tiench 
replied, laughing, “ Ifad I my liberty, I believe 
; you would find some tnmble in wounding me, fm* 

I have some skill in the sword.” The blmul 
instantly flew into Bach’s face. They split offa kind 
I of a pair of foils from an old door, which had 
.server! as a table, and at the first hinge Trenck hit 
him on the breast 

Bach’s j-age at once !)Cftime ungovernable, and 
he left the prison. To the great astonishment of 
Trenck, he returned, a moment later, with two 
soldiers’ swords, which he had concealed undei 
Jiis coat. “ Now then, boaster, prove,” said he, 

I gdving one of them to the baron, “ what thou art 
I able to do.” Trcnck endeavoured to pacify his 
j op|M)nent, by rcpre.scnting the danger; but in- 
, effectually. Bach attacked him with the utmost 
fury, and was speedily wounded in the arm. 

Throwing his sword down, Bach fell upon 
Trench’s neck, kissed him, and wept. At length, 
after some convulsive emotions of pleasure, he 
said, “ Friend, thou art my master, and thou must, 
thou bhalt, by my aid, obtain thy liberty, a.s certain 
os iny name is Bach.” 

Talking the matter over with him aftonvurds, 
ho told the baron that it would be impossible for 
him to get away safely unless the officer of the 
guard went with him ; that' for hinisclf he wos^ 
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romly to make any .sacaifieo lor him «>f his 

hoiioiir, an<l that to (lesi rt, iK'im; on <'uanl, 
he <IisIionoui'ahh'. Ihit he proini.seil him every 
assistance, and the next day he hnni^'lit to him 
Lieutenant Selu-ll, sayin.cr, “ Here'.s your jnan." 
Scliell vowed jierfcet devotimi, and the two imme- 
<liately hejian to <*(*neert measures for getting otK 

Their jnojeet was )ireci|iituted in eonse«jucnoe 
of Schell's having discovered that he had been 
lietniyetl to the eommaiulaut. A fellow-<tflicer, 
[aenteiiaiit Selirocder, ga\'e him the intelligence 
in full time for him to have saved himself, and 
even otfered to accompany him ; hut Schell, faith¬ 
ful to Trenck, refnse<l to ahandon him. Unwilling 
to risk an arrest hy delay, however, he went at 
(Mice to Tienek's room, carrying him a siilne, ami 
said to him ; 

“My fiieiid, we arc helmyetl ; follow me. and 
4lo not jiermit my enemies to take me alive. ' 
'i'lenck tried to speak, hut he seize<l his liaml, 
repeatitig, “Follow mo, we have n«>t a nmment to 
lose.” 


1’hore was a sentinel close at hand, hut Schell 
holdly led Trenck towards him, .siiying, “ Ilemain 
here ; I am to take the i>risouer to the olUccrs’ 
(piarters.” 

In this ilircction Schell ipiielly nmrehe<l Ids 
eomjianion, hut soon after turned off in a ctmtrary 
course, making for the passage below the 
ui-senal, from whence he Imped to reach the 
outer works of the fortress, and cliiub over tlie 
palisadc.s. 


'I'he )>Iau was well made, hnf frustrated by their 
emamntiTing a eouple of ollicers, to avoi^l whom 
tliey nnnle for the parapet whieh at this point was 
not viTy high. Wifhout hesitation they leaped 
down, Trenck escaping with a slight scniteh, hut 
his less fortunate companion sprained his ankle. 

l>y making .strommus efforts they reached the 
open country, but in a sjid jilight. It was the 
ih'iith of winter, with the snow-covered ground hanl 
frozen, and a <len.se fog around. They could hear 
the alarm gnus fnmi the castle ; Sehell’s ankle 
gave him great pain, ami tlu-y knew that their 
pni'sners must bo on their track. Rut Trenck 
was imlomitahle ; jiartly carrying, partly dragging, 
he got his frieml to the river Xei.ss, ami in spite 
of the gathei'ing ice swam with him acro.ss in the 
parts where it was not fordable. Then peri.shing 
nearly from cold, weariness, and hunger, they 
struggletl onwaril till morning, heslUtiug w'hat 
they should next do. 

The only plan that offered itself wa.s to a])ply at the 
neare.st hou.se for food and help. Trenck, wliose 
hanils Schell tied behiml him, and who had 
.smeared his face with bloiwl, |>ose<l as a culprit 
whom Schell desired to take without delay to tlie 
nearest justice. He had killed Schell’s horse, so 
tlie lienteiiant's Hetion ran, ami ca\ised him to 
spniin his ankle, notwithstanding winch Schell 
had given him some sabre cuts, di.sabling him, 
ami liad succeeded in pinioning him, and now 
what he wanted was a vehicle to convey them to 
town. This story Schell told witli great gravity to 
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two peasants at the door of their house, when tlie 
older of them, a man advancal in years, csilled 
the lieutenant by name, informing him that they 
were well known for deserters, as an officer, the 
evening preNious, had 'been at the house of a 
fanner near by, and bad given their names ami 
a description of the clothes they wore, narrating, 
at the same time, all the circninstnnces of their 
flight 

But the old ixaxsant, who had known Schell j 
from having .seen him often at the village when , 
he wa.s there in garrison, and who besides had a ' 
son in the lieutenant’s company, had no thought j 
of infonning upon them, and tliough he l>egged 
hard for his horses, he yet i^emiittcd the runaways 
to tike two from the stable. 

Thus furnished they mounted their bare-backe<l 
steeds, and hatless and dishcvelletl, with their 
whole appearance betraying what they were, they 
tore through the country, p;issing village after 
village, wliose inhabitints, fortunately for the 
fugitives, were keeping a festival, and so fur the 
most iKirt they escaped without notice. 

Their route took them straight for the frontier, 
which they had nearly reached when, to their 
dismay, they found themselves in the near ncigh- 
Ixjurhootl of a body of cavalry, and their capture 
seemcil certain, but to SchcH’s great delight fortune 
favoured them, the officer in commuiid proving to 


be an old friend, who warne<l the fugitives tt» take 
another road. Pursuing this, tlic lest of tlnir 
adventures were tritliiig. ami their courage and 
persevenmee were rewanled by tlieiv tiiuliiig the 
way across tlio frontier o|ien to them, ami at lu't 
Trenck was free. 

But, .ssiys a chnniicler of his advaiitnre-s 
‘•the baron wa.s far from being a liappy man. 
Pnrsue«l by the vengeance of Kredeiiek, ami .sorely 
beset by Pnis.sian spies, who tried to kidnap him, 
he wandered nii.ser.ibly uUmt for many m<mths, 
and .siibsennently t*M)k ser%’ice in the Austrian 
army. Finally, after many womierfnl adventures, 
ho was ba.sely given up by tlie governor ami 
authorities of the town «)f Daiitzig to the Prussian 
king. This s;m1 inisehance eom]iletely ilemoralised 
Trcnck. Tliough many o))jK>rtuiiities were atlbrded 
him to get away from the e.scort that eonvoyed 
him to PriLssia, he had not the spirit to do so. 
Ag-ain he was consigned to prison. 'Diis time 
they took him to .M:igdeburg and looked him up 
in the citadel. 

“Hissub.swiuent life in the fortrc.ssof Magilebmg 
was but a repetition of his pveviou.s unremitting 
efforts at cscai»c ; but he never again left the 
prison until he wa.s relea-sed by order of the king. 
He lived many years after his lilcration, and was 
guillotined at Paris in the Hcvolutiou, at the .same 
! time with Andre Chenier.” 


JACK GOODWIN’S JOKE. 


ACK GOODWIN ouglit to hnve kjiown 
>;U‘’ l^^-dter: he wa.s old enough—close on 
five-aiid-twcuty—when he did it, and 
?'i(^ ^ he ought to have been wiser. What 
sum it cost him wiw known only to his 
publisher. It must have been something 
considerable, for paper and printing are 
expensive luxuric.s in the colonies. “ Posies 
culled from Fancy's Bower ” was the preiKisterous 
title of liis production. It wiis a small iK'tavo 
vohime of two hundred i>agcs, bound in green 
cloth, and, I have rea.son ti) know, it was contem- 
jilated by Jack ivitli mucli inward .sati.sfaction. 

Jack wa-s clerk in a store in the thriving town* 


ship of Maplewood, in the Ovens district, alnnit a 
hundred and eighty miles from Mellwume. Maple¬ 
wood 8upi>ortcd two newspapers — the Oinnf 
/fanner and the Overis I/erafd, to each of which 
he had sent a copy of his little book. From the 
latter paixir he received a very flattering notice. 


“ ‘ Posies culled from Fancy’s Bower,’ ” wrote the 
editor of tliat periodical, “ is a volume of jHictry 
written by our talented townsman, .Mr. John 


Goodwin, and dc.servcs from u.s .^ometliing more 
than a piussing notii’C. In this utilitarian age, 
when the thii-st for giiin engro-'wes all tlie nobler 
sympatbies of onr nature, we are too apt to 
forget those higher and better aims wliicli lefino 
and elevate humanity above the level of the sordid, 
mercenary crowd.” 

This notice wsus highly satisfactory to .lack. It 
confirmed him in his alreiidy high opinion of his 
poetic bantling; and he looked eagerly for the 
next Issue of tlic /fanner, which he hoped would 
contain a notice of his book e«jually tiattering. 
But in this ho was disapjHiinted. The two 
newspapers were fiercely antagonistia Conse- 
(lucntly, on the morning following the //rraid's 
notice of Jack’s book, the /faiuier contained the 

following 

“Wo have been favoured with a volume of 
verses, entitlerl ‘ Posies culled from Fancy’s Bower,’ 
written by a wcll-knowu mu! highly respected 
young gentleman residing in o\ir niiilst, whoso 
name, from motives of delicacy, we refrain from 
jtentioning. We regret that an otherwise estimable 
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aiul jnojiiising young man .shoulil liave been so 
ill-advised as tn publish this crude and iiuni iturc 
priHlnction. We will not deny that the volinne 
before us contaiiis wliat may prove the gei-iiis of 
future exi elleiuc. I>ut tlie voice tliat now claims 
our attention is to real jioetry what the first 
wailing of a mewling infant is to the impassioned 
utterances <il a Demostlienes or our own Fitz- 
Jenkins." 

The (^a<i,-h:rhi which killed Keats, and the 
KiliHhiir'ih reviewer who ju-ovoked the ire of 
Byron, hardly iiitli< tetl greater torture upon their 
victims than did this article in tlie /Ao/acron the 
sensitive s)iirit of our frieiul Jack (Joodwin. Like 
Byron, his first thouglits were of vengeance. But 
h(»w / ilc might write a s;itire after the style of 
“English Bards and Scotch Beviewers,” which ho 
had no doul»t the I/trnhl would ghully print. 
But lie had donl>ts ns to it having any great effect 
on the not over-.seusitive natuiv of tlie editor of 
the li'iini',-. Ilg had thoughts of interviewing 
him with a big .stick, but then he reflected that 
the editor owned another big stii-k—a stick which 
might be <h‘scribed as a “kuol.by “ big stick ; and 
that, more«»ver, lie stood si.\ feet two without his 
boots. .So that idea was abandoned. In his i-age 
Jack caught uji tlie offending journal, with tlie 
intention of consigning it to the flames, when a 
paragraph caught his attention. He read it over 
twice witli hreathlo-s-s interest. Aglcamof triumph 
irradiated Ins countenance. 

“ Huri'ah 1 he exclaimed, “ My enemy is 
delivered into my hands.” 

This was the paragi-apb which Jack read 

“Fouth('ominu Visit of tiik Duke op Edin- 
nuROH.—In view of the expected vUit of our 
much-belovcd Prince to the Australian continent, 
the propiiotors of the Oi'cns liauner hereby offer 
the .sum of five pounds sterling to the author of 
the best ode welcoming his arrival. Tiic ode to bo 
the property of the ])roprietors, and to appear in 
the as .soon a-s the award is made public. 

Each poem must bear a motto, aud be accompanied 
by a scaled envelope bearing the same motto, and 
containing in.sidc the name and address of the 
writci-. The competition will be open till the 15th 
instant.” 

‘‘Tliat will allow me tlirce daj's,” said Jack. 
“Yes, I will do it.” 

Jack competed for the prize offered by the 
7i(in7ie>\ and was successful. The linnner thus 
remarked upon tlie circumstance :— 

We confess that it is with more than ordinary 
pleasure tliat we announce the name of the author 
of tlie successful poem on the Wsit of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, which appears in our columns to-day. 
We are thus pleased because it shows that the 


young author took in gooel part, and has profited 
by, the .somewhat severe remarks which, in our 
Journalistic capacity, we lately felt it our duty to 
make on one of his productions.” 

Jack's delight when he read this notice was un¬ 
bounded, His friends could scarcely understand 
it. No doubt it was a pleasant thing to ^^Tite a 
successful copy of verses, and to be jiaid five 
pounds for doing so ; but .Tack’s triumph seemed 
to 1)0 out of all proi»nrtion to the occiision. He 
liad formerly been mtlior a modest .sort of fellow, 
but now he went chuckling all over the town witli 
a copy of the liunner in lus hand, calling every- 
liody's attention to the verses, and asking them if 
they did not think them first-rate. Mo.st people 
thought the versos commonplace enough ; but 
Jack laughed, and declared that they were the 
finest veises that liad ever been written. Jack, a.s 
I .said before, had hitherto been always extremely 
modc.st and diffident regarding hi.s own merits, and 
people thought he wjvs going mad. 

In the afternoon Jack went into the Herald 
office. His friend, the editor, was at home. 

“ Have you read my vei“ses in the Banner this 
morning ?” he asked. 

“ Yes—sad nonsense, I’m sorry to say ; but I 
was glad to liear you got the money.” 

“Hang the money! You say the verses are 
nonsense. Do you know they are beyond all 
comparison the finest vei*ses I ever wrote ?" 

“ I must beg leave to differ from you there.” 

“ Look here, old fellow—I don’t believe you saw 
half the beauty of the verses. Allow mo to read 
them to you.” 

The eilitor rose with an alarmed look. 

“ I have a most particular engagement,” ho 
began. 

But Jack pushed him back into his chair, and 
taking a copy of the Bannei' from liis pocket, rend 
ns follows :— 

“ The golden clmmbers of the East throw ope their 
liortals wide; 

Her outstretched hand Australia gives to him, 
Britannia’s pride. 

Eager the people crowd around, their loyalty to 
evince— 

Earnest and true, and full of love for their young 
Sailor Prince. 

Delighted crowds shall gather to the sound of fife 
and drum, 

In ecstasy rejoicing to know that he is come. 

The fairest of our maidens round his brows T\riU 
garlands twine— 

Oh, happy she on whom the light of his fond glance 
shall shine. 

Right royally we’ll welcome him—e’en the black 
vault of night 

On his arrival will blaze forth with artificial light 
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From north and east, from south and west, admir¬ 
ing crowds will swarm— 

The reception that we give him will not be cool, 
but warm. 

High in the air shall rockets fly, and big guns will 
be fired. 

Enabling him at once to see how much he is 
admired. 

On lovely plains the sliejiherd hut will wake with 
voice of song. 

Vivid and loud the squatter’s lodge will the glad 
strains prolong. 

E’en diggers in their creeks will shout with lu-sty, 
wild halloo, 

Nor mute shall be the welcome of the frugal 
cockatoo. 

Swagsnien will pause upon their way to wijte away 
a tear, 

By gladness gathered in their eye, to think that he 
Is here. 

A welcome such as this to ntan, on fair Australia’s 
shore, 

Nor prince nor peasant heard of, or ever saw 
before. 

Nor .shall choice gifts be wanting, our foes shall 
never say, 

Ever, with empty hand, our Prince beloved we 
sent away. 

Bight gladly of our gold we’ll give, and he shall 
taste our wine, 

In sheoak he will revel—that drink almost divine. 

Speeches shall not be wanting to promote his 
liajipiness. 

And every coriwration will prc-scnt hint an ad- 
dre.H.s. 

Now, muse, thy bisk is endc<l : for a while, at 
least, thy lute, 

Anticipating matters, shall slumber and be mute ; 

Soon, soon again to waken, when to meet him we 
all muster, 

Slumlwr, then, lyre, till then—but then be ready 
with a buster.” 

The editor of the Herald yawned. 

“ Not up to your usual standard. Jack,” he .sjiid. 

” And you see nothing in the lines to admire.” 
“Can’t say I do.” 


' “Vhy, don’t you see tiiey are wriitvn in the 
form of au acrostic { " 

“Ehl let me j.ec, ' said the editor, taking the 
paper from Jack’.s hand. “‘T H E, the. The 
eilitor—the editor of tlieOc>/ns- linitnT U an Ji.'vs' 


Why, you don't mean to say you've actually in.ule 
the fellow write himself down an ass in his own 
pajH-r 1 ” 


“But I do so,’’ siiiil Jack, laughing. “Isn't it 
capital I Ha : ha ! ha ! ’ 

“Capitil 1 V by, it’s one of tlic best things I ever 
he.inl of—ha ! ha ! ha! ” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Jack. 

“ Ha! ha! ha ! ” laughed the e<Utor. 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ’ they both laughed 
in choius. 


“ And doe.s the Jianuer fellow know of thi.s 1 ” 

“Not yet,” .said Jack; “but I lodk to you to 
enlighten him in to-morrow'.s jiuper.” 

The editor of the Herald folded .lack in his 
arms, and silently jircssed his hand. His emotion 
Wiis too deep for words. 

The following moruiiig the Herald contained 
a copy of Jack’s verees, with this note apjicnded 
to it— 


“ It is seldom indeed that we fijul anytliing in 
the column.s of our contcmiionuy worth the trouble 
of a re-perusal; but the accompanying clever 
aero.stic, in which the editor of the Jianner so 
ingenuously admits himself to be an a.ss, is such 
a remarkable and unprecedented instance of 
candour, that we gla<lly give it the benefit of our 
circulation.” 


Before the morning wa-s over, the joke wa.s all 
over the towm, and caused great ammsoment But 
it promfsed to he rather seriou.s for Jack. A bi^ 
man with a big stick—a knobby stick—Wiis said to 
Ik* nn.xiously inquiring for him. However, Jack 
kept out of the way; and the editor of the Jianuer, 
l>eing a good-natured fellow, soon forgot his 
uunoyanco ; and on hearing that Jack hud sent the 
five pounds lie had got for the poem to the 
lios]iital, he declare/l that Jack was a good fellow, 
and that the joke was not half a bad one, tliougb 
it was against himself. 
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GLEANINGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. 


THE GRAVE OF MACLEOD OF DARE. 

[By William Dlacb.] 


O you know what Huiiii.'ih s;^yst” he 
[ erie<l,—“ th.at tlie nij;ht is (juite fine ! 

\ And liainish has lieard our Udkiug 

of .seeing the catlicdral at Imia l>y 
luoonligtit; and he says tlic inoou 
will be np by ten. Anti what do you say to 
running over now! You know wo cannot take 


you in the yaelit, for tlicro is no good anchorage at 
Iona; but wc can take you in a very good and 
safe boat ; and it will be an adventure to go out in 
the night time.” 

It was an ailventure that neither Mr. Wliite nor 
his daughter seemed too eager to undertake ; but 
the urgent vehemence of the young man—who had 
discovered that it was a fine and clear starlit night 
—soon overcame tlieir donbts ; and tliero was a 
general liuiry of )irej)arati(*n. The desolation of 
the <lay, h(‘ eagerly (Imuglit. would be forgotten 
ill till! roinaiii'e of tliis night excursion. An<l 
surely slie woiilil be cliarmeil bj' the beauty of the 
starlit sky, ami the loneliiie.ss of the voyage, and 
their wandering over the ruins in the solemn 
moonlight i 

Thii-k boots and waterproofs : thc.se were his 
Iieremptory instrnction.s. And then he led the 
way down the slijipery jiath ; and he had a tight 
hold of her artn ; and if ho talked to licr in a low 
voice so that none should overhear—it is the way 
of lovers under the silence of the stai-s. They 
readied tlie iticr, and the wet stone steps ; and 
here, despite the stai-s, it was so dark that jierforce 
she had to |)crmit liiin to lift her off the lowest 
step and place her in security in wliat seemed to 
her a great liolc of some kind or other. She knew, 
however, that she was in a boat; for there was a 
swaying hither and tliither even in this slieltered 
coi ner. She saw other figures arrive—black be¬ 
tween her and the sky—and she heard Iier father’s 
voice above. Then he, too, got into the boat; the 
two men forwar<I hauled up the huge lug sail ; and 
])iesently there was n riiipling line of sparkling 
white stai's on each side of the boat, burning for a 
second or two on the surface of the black water! 


“I don’t know who is responsible for this mad- 
iie.ss,” Mr. Wliitc said—and the voice from inside 
the great waterproof coat sounded as if it meant 
to be jocular—“ but really, Gerty, to be on the 
open Atlantic, in the middle of the night, in an 
open boat-” 

“My dear sir,” Macleod said, laughing, “you 
are as safe as if 3'ou were in bed. But I am 
responsible in the meantime, for I have the tiller. 
Oh, we shall be over in plenty of time to be clear 
of the banka” 


“ What did you say 

“Well,’’ Macleod admitted, “there are some 
banks, you know, in the Sound of Iona ; and on a 
dark night they are a little awkward when the tide 
i.s low—but I am not going to frighten you-’ 

“ 1 hope we shall have nothing much woi-se than 
this,” said Mr. White, seriou-sly. 

For indeed the sea, after the squally morning, 
wa.s running pretty high ; and occasionally a cloud 
of spray came rattling over the bows, causing 
Macleod’s guests to pull their wateqiroofs still 
more tightly round their necks. But what 
mattered the creaking of the cordage, and the 
l»lunging of the boat, and the rushing of the 
acas, so long as that beautiful clear sky shone 
overhead 1 

“ Gertrude,” said he iu a low voice, “ do you see 
tlic pho.sphorus-stars onthewave.sI I never saw 
them buru more brightly.” 

“They are very beautiful,” said she. “When 
do we get to land, Keith I” 

“Oh, pretty soon,” said he. “You are not 
anxiou.s to get to land 1” 

“ It is stormier than I expected.” 

“ Oh, tliis is nothing,” said he. “ I thought you 
would enjoy it.” 

However, that summer night’s sail was like to 
prove a tougher business than Keith Macleod had 
bargained for. They had been out scarcely twenty 
minutes when Miss White heard the man at the 
bow call out something, which she could not un¬ 
derstand, to Macleod. She saw him crane his 
neck forward, as if looking ahead; and she her¬ 
self, looking in that direction, could perceive that 
from the horizon almost to the zenith the stars had 
become invisible. 

“ It may be a little bit squally,” he said to her, 
“ but we shall soon be under the lee of Iona. Per¬ 
haps you had better hold on to something.” 

The advice was not ill-timed ; for almost as he 
spoke the firstgustof the sqxiall struck tlio boat, aud 
there was a sound as if everything had been torn 
asunder and sent overboard. Then, as she righted 
just in time to meet the crash of the next wave, 
it seemed as though the world had grown perfectly 
black around them. The terrified woman seated 
there could no longer make out ^lacleod’s figure ; 
it was impossible to speak amid this roar; it 
almost seemed to her that she was alone with 
those howling winds and heaving waves—at night 
on the open sea. Tlie wind rose, and the sea too; 
she heard the men call out and Macleod answer ; 
and all the time the boat was creaking and groan¬ 
ing as she was flung higli on the inigh^ waves, 



THK (;HAVK (IF MACLKIU. cF J.Al;}; 


t>iily t-. -ij into flic .iwliil tloU-il^ 

iK-liiiul. 

“()}i, Kiifli, > 1 k‘ involuntarily'liu- 

•st'izvd lii> ,irm -‘•are \v«- in ■laii'4.1-? ' 

He eon).I not heir uliat >lif : i.iit In-mi- 
<lei>to.Ml the mute api.e.il. (^ui. kly .IIm h.m-iiil: 
Jii> aiiji-tor it wu' the arm that was working' the 
till'T he lalli (1 to lier— 

• We aiv all ri;.'ht. It' you are afraid. ». t to the 
hottom of the lioat !' 

Ihit unh.ipi.ily >he ili'l m.i hear thi' ; foi a- he 


\\ 1 1'. 11 1 • ]•a|’.i , 'll'' < 11« d. 

■■ • J“ 1 '' I .nil all 11 Jit. I u.i- tit. 

aii'Wer—wht. h <'am-' tl.>iii lie ..1 tie 

I'oat. into whi.li .\|i, Whit.' had \M> I'lnd'iitl' 

.'■ll|i|>''ii. 

And then, a-- lle-y e-.t nnd-r tin- I.. tlie 

i'lilid, tlie> t-.iilel tin Iii'.'h. in 'Iie'-.llei 
though Irom tini.- t..tiin.' ■■ijiiall' ime ..\.| that 

ihrealeied to H.,lt. n tie l;i..,i In.j-'.nl uJ.t on t-i 

th'' w.i\. 

"CoiiK' now. (i. rtrnd.', 'ai.l Ma. le.i.l. •'w, .vli.dl 
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called to her a lieavy sea Mruek llie lx.w.s, .s|,rmj'' 
liij,di ill the air, and then fell over them in a ilelnoe 
which ne;irlyrhoke*l her. She nmler.stood, thoimh, 
luH thruwin^ away her hand. It w.rs the triumph 
of hruto HeUiMhnefis in tlie moment of flanker. 
They were drowning; and he wotihl not let her 
come near him ! And uo nhe shrieked aloud for 
her father. 

Hearing those shrieks, Mnelcfsl called to one of 
the two men, who came stnmhling along in tlie 
dark ami got Indd of the tiller. There was a 
slight lull in the stonn ; ami lie caught her two 
hantls and liehl her. 

‘‘flerlrude, what is the matter? You are |k.t- 
fectlyuafc; and so is yoiir father. F«»r Heaven's 
sake keep still: if yon get up, you will lie km*ckc 4 l 
overboard!” 


he .idiorr in a h w miimte.s ; ami you are m.l 
fii;.dit« n*'il of a siiuall {’’ 

Ihiliad Ids arm round )i< r ; ami hr- la id her 
tight : hut she did not answer. .\l la^t ."he miw 
a light—a small, glimim-iing onmge tiling tliat 
‘iniveroil a|»|)areiitly a hundred miles oil'. 

‘‘Seel” he said. “We are close hy. Ami it 
may «-|ear nj* to night after all.” 

Tlieii he shonte<| to one of tlie men : 

“Samly, >ve will not try the ipiay the niglit : we 
will go into the .Martyr'.s l»ay.’’ 

“ .\y.ay, .sir.” 

It wiis ahont a «jnarter of an hour afterwahls 
that—alnio."t hennnihe«l with fe.ir slu' di.''Co\ered 
that the Isiat wu.s in .smooth water; ami llieii 
there was a loud «'lalter cif (he sail coming «lown ; 
and she heard the two Miilors calling to each other, 
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ami one of to liavc ,wt overltoanl. 

'I'licre \v;H ahM'Inti'ly visilile-imt oven a 

li-rlit ; Imt it was lainini' heavily. Then 
slie knew tliat M;H'let)il li.ul moved away from her ; 
ami slie tlmuylif she !ie;u<l a splash in the water ; 
ami then a voice heside lier siiil - 

“ (Jertnide. will you ”et up ? You must let me 
carry you ashore. 

.\ud s!k- fotind Iterself In liis arms oarried ms 
li;ihtl\’ a' thouj;li she had heen a yotui;: lamb or a 
lawn from the hills; Init she knew from tlic slow 
wa\- of his walkim; that he was ^'oing through tlie 
sea. 'I'heii ho set her on the shore. 

*■ 'I'ake mv haml,’’ said he. 

" Hut whore is [»apa i 

“ .lust behind us, " said he, " on Sandy's shoulders. 
Sandy will bring him along. Come, darling.” 

“ lint where are we going? ’ 

*• Tliere is a little inn near the Cathedral. And 
jieiliaps it will clear up to-night ; and we will have 
a line sail back again to Dare. ’ 

She shuddereii. Not for ten thousand worlds 
Would she pas.s through once more that seething 
jiit of howling sounds and raging sca.s. 

lie held her arm tirmly ; and she stumbled along 
througli the darkness, not knowing whether she 
was walking tlirough seaweed, or pools of water, 
or wet corn. And at last they came to a door; 
and the door was opened; and there was a blaze 
of orange light ; and they entered—all dripping 
and unrecognisable—the warm, snug little place, 
to the a.stonishmeut of a liandsomo young lady who 
]>roved to be their hoste.ss. 

“Dear me. Sir Keith,” said she at length, “i.s it 
you indeetl ! And you will not be going back to 
Dare to-niglit.” 

In fact, wlieii Mr. White arrived, it wms soon 
made evident that going back to Dare that luglit 
was out of tlie ipiestion ; for somehow or other 
the old gentleman. dcsi>itc his waterproofs, had 
managed to get sinked through; and he was 
determined to go to Ijed at once, .so ns to have 
his clothes dried. And so the hospitalities of the 
little inn were re<|uisitioned to the utmost; and as 
tlicre w;is no whisky to be had, they had to content 
themselves with liot tea ; and then they all retired 
to rest for the night, convinced that the moonlight 
visitation of the ruins had to be postponed. 

Hut ne.xt day—such ai'c the mpid changes in the 
Highlands—broke blue and fair and shining; and 
Mis.s Gertrude White was amazed to find that the 
awful Sound she had come along on the previous 
night was now brilliant in the most beautiful 
coloin-s—for the tide was low, and tlio yellow 
sand-banks were shining tlirough the blue waters 
of tile sea. And would she not, seeing that the 
boat was lying down at the quay now, sail round 
tlie island, and see the splendid sight of the 
Atlantic breaking on the wild coast on the western 


side ? She he.'itated ; and then, when it was 
suggested that she might walk acro.-vs the island, 
.^ihe eagerly accepted that alternative. They set 
out, oil this hot, bright, beautiful day. 

Hut whore he. eager to plea.se her and show the 
beauties of the Highlands, saw lovely white sands, 
and .smiling plains of verdure, and fai' views of the 
sunny sea, .‘she only saw loneliness, and desolation, 
and a constant threatening of de;ith from the 
fierce .Atlantic. Could anything have been more 
beautiful—he s.aid to liimself—than this mag¬ 
nificent scene that lay all around lier when they 
rcaclie<l a far point on the western .shore ?—in face 
of them the wildly-rushing seas, coming thundering 
on to the socks, and springing so high into the air 
that the snow-whito foam showed black against 
the glare of the sky ; the nearer islaiuls gleaming 
with a touch of brown on their sunward side ; the 
Dutchman’s C’ap, with its long brim and conical 
centre, and Lunga, also like a cap, but with a 
shorter brim and a high peak in front, becoming a 
trifie blue; then Coll and Tiree lying like a pale 
stripe on the horizon; while far away in the north 
the mountains of Rum and Skye were faint and 
spectral in the haze of the sunlight. Then the 
wild coast around them ; with its splendid masses 
of granite ; and its sjiarc grass a brown-green in 
the warm sun ; and its bays of silver sand; and its 
sea-birds whiter than the white clouds that came 
sailing over the blue. She recognised only the 
awfulncss and the loneliness of that wild shore; 
with its suggestions of crashing storms in the 
night-time and the cries of drowning men dashed 
liclplessly on the cruel rocks. She was very silent 
all the way back ; though he told her stories of the 
fairies that used to inhabit those sandy and grassy 
plains. 

And could anything have been more magical 
than the beauty of that evening, after the storm 
I had altogether died away ? The red sunset sank 
behind the dark olive green of the hills; a pale, 
clear twilight took its place, and shone over those 
mystic ruins that were the object of many a thought 
and many a pilgrimage in the' far past and for¬ 
gotten yeare ; and then the stars began to glimmer 
us tlie distant shores and the sea grow dark ; and 
then, still later on, a wonderful radiance rose 
behind the low hills of Mull, and across the watei*s 
of the Sound came a belt of quivering light as the 
white moon sailed slowly up into the sky. Would 
they venture out now’, into the silence 1 There 
was an odour of new’-mow'n hay in the night air. 
Far away they could licar the murmuring of the 
waves around the rocks. They did not speak a 
w’ord os they walked along to those solemn ruins 
overlooking the sea, that were now a mass of 
mysterious shadow, except where the eastern walls 
and tlie tower were touched by the silvery light 
that had just come into the heavens^ 
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.Ajivl ill silence they entered the still oliuifliyar:! 
too ; and p;isse(l the gi-aves. The building's seenieil 
to rise above them in a darkened majesty ; l)efc>re 
them was a jMirtal tlirou-'h which a glimpse of the 
moonlit sky was visible. Would they enter 
then 1 ’ 

“ f am almost afraid," she said, in a low voice 
to her companion, and the hand <»n his arm 
trembled. 

Rut no .sooner had she spoken than there was a 
sudden sound in the night that caused her heart 
to jump. All over them and around tliem, as it 
seemed, there was a wild uproar of wings ; and 
the clear sky above them was darkened by a 
cloud of objects wheeling this way ami that, until 
at length they .swept by overhwid as if blown by a 
whirlwind, and crossed the clear moonlight in a 
dense body. Slie had quickly clung to him in her 
fear. 

“ It is only the jackdaws—there are hundreds of 
them,” he .said to lier ; but even his voice soundeil 
strange in this holhiw building. 

For they had now entered by the open door¬ 
way ; and all around them were the tall and 
crumbling jiilhn-s, ami the arched wimlow.s, ami 
riiineil walls, here and there catching the sharp 
light of the moonlight, here and there .showing 
soft and grey with a reflected light, with .space.s 
of hlack shadow which led to unknown rcce.sse.s. 
Ami always overhead the clear sky with it.s pale 
stars ; ami always, far away, the melancholy .sound 
of the se.t. 

“ Do yon know where you arc standing now T’ 
Ball he, ahno.st sadly. “ \'ou are standing on the 
grave of .MacIe<Kl of MaderMl.” 

She started jiside with a slight e.Yclamation. 

“ I do not think they bury any one in here now,” 
auiil lie gently. Ami tlnii he nd*led, “Do you 
know tliat I have chosen the place for my grave I 
It i.s away out at one of the Treshnish i.slands ; it 
is a liay hxiking to the west; there is no one living 
on that island It is only a fancy of mine—tore.st 
for ever and ever with no sound around you but 
the Rea and the winds—no step coming near you, 
and no voice but the wave.s.’’ 

“Oh, Keith, you should not say such things: 
you frighten me,” she said in a trembling voice. 

Another voice broke in uinm them, harsh and 
pragmatical. 

“Do you know, Sir Keith,” said Mr. White 
briskly, “that the moonliglit is clear enough to let 
you make out this plan 1 But I can’t get the 
building to correspond This is the chancel, J 
believe; but where are the cluisters 1 ” 

“ I will show you,” Macleod said ; and he led his 
companion through the silent and solemn jilace, 
her father following. In the darkness they passed 
through an archway, and were about to step out 
on to a piece of grass, when suddenly Miss White 


uttcml :i wild .scream uf ttii«r and .s;ink help 
Ic.ssly to the groiiml. .'sin* had .-lij.pcl from his 
arm, Imt in an in.stant he had c.uiglit her a-ain 
and had raised her on his l.eiided kiiec, ami w.i 
cilling to her with kimlly w.irds 

'Gertrude, Geilriulc. he .s,ii,l, -Mliiit i-. the 
matter 1 Won't you .'•peak t<» me I ’ 

-Vml just ii.s .she was pulling hei-sclf together the 
iimoc-eiit cau.se of thi.s commotion was .liscoveied 
It \\a.s a black lamb that had come up in t-jo most 
friendly manner, and had rubbed its hca<l a;jaiiist 
her hand to attnict her notice. 

Gertrude, see—it is only a latnl. I It comes up 
to me everj- time I visit the ruins ; Innk ! 

And, indeed, .she was mightily ashainerl of 
herself; and jiretended to be vastly interested 
ill the ruins ; nml was quite cliarmed with the 
view of the Sound in the moonlight, with the low 
liills beyond now grown quite black ; but all the 
Siimc .she was very silent as they walked back to 
the inn. Ami slie was pale and thoughtful, too. 
while tliey were having their frugal .supper of 
bread and milk ; and very .soon ])leadiiig fatigue, 
she retired. But all the same, when Mr. White 
went up-.stairs, some time after, be had been but 
a short while in hi.srooin when he lieanl a t.ipjiing 
at the door. Ile.said, “ Conie in,” and his ilaiighter 
entered. He Wa.s surprised by the curious |o«ik of 
her face—a sort of piteous look, as of ..iu> ill at 
case, and yet a.'liamed to speak. 

’* \\ hat is it, child f" .sjiid he. 

She regardecl him f<ir a second with that i»ileous 
look : ami then teai-s .sh>wly gatln ied in her eve.s. 

“ I'apa,” .sjiid shc\ in a sort of half-liysterical 
way, '* I want yon to tale me away from Inai'. It 
frightens me. I don't know what it i.s. He was 
talking to me about gi-aves 


And here .she burnt out crying, and Kolibed 
bitterly. 

“Oh, non.sen.se, child," her father said your 
nervous Ky.stem niu.st have been shaken lust night 
by that storm. I have scon a stninge look about 
your face all day. It was eertainly a mistake 
our coming here ; you are not fitted for tliis savage 
life.” 

Slie grew more composed. She sjit down fur 
a few minule.s ; and her father, taking out a small 
lla.sk which had been filled from a bottle uf 
brandy Rent over during the day from Castle 
Dare, |Kmrcd out a little of the .spirits, added some 
w'atcr, and made her drink the dose us a slcc|>ing- 
draught 

“ Ah well, you know, pupi»y,” saiil she, a.s she 
rose to leave—and she bestowed a very jirclty 
smile on him—“it is all in the way of e.xperieiice, 
isn’t it 1 and an artist should e.xpericnco cvery-^ 
thing. But there is just a little too much about 
graves and ghost.s in tlie.se part.s for me. And J 
8upj>ose we shall go to-moriow to see some cavo or 
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• ■filer where ('\o ur three liuiitlietl men. wiimen. 
.Hill < tiililreii were liint<lei'e<i ! 

“ I liope ill ■'ouiu luiek we iii>t l»e as near 

(iiir Mwn ”ravu a-, we were Iasi ' her father 

«'l I'l I \ ei 1 . 

“Ami Keilli Maeleiicl lailL'hs nf jt," slio said. 
“.niil >a\.s it \Mi>. i)iil< >1 1 nnat«- we^ijt a Wettin;; ! 


Ati<l .so she went to hed ; and the sea-air 
had dealt well with her; and she had no 
! dreams at all of shipwreeks, or of black 
' familiars in moonlit shrines. ^Vhy should her 
sleejt be disturbed because tliat nixht .she ha<i 
)int her fot»t on the grave of the chief of the 
•Macleods I 



NOTHING TO WEAR. 


n, Wii.i.ixa AiLxs livriiaO 



ili'iin Sijuare, 
s mad«' tlnee 
ne.\'.'. t«> r.iris ; 


lime sill* was there, 

That she and her frixiid .Mrs. Harris 
(Not the lady whose name is so famous in history, 
Ihit plain Mis. H., without romance or mystery), 

^l'•■||t six ... weeks, without stopping, 

III tnie continuous round of shopping ; 

Shot.ping alone, and shopping together, 

At all hours of the clay, and in all sorts of wcaflior; 
I'lir all maimer of things that a woman can put 
Oil the crown *d‘ her head or the .sole of her foot, 

()r u ni[i round her shoulders, or fit round her waist. 
Or that cMii be sewed on, or pinncMl on, or laced, 
Or tied on with a string, or.stitehed on witli a 1h>w, 
In front or beliind—above or below ; 

I'or bonnets, maiilillas, capos, collar.s,nnd .shawls, 
Ifresses for breakfasts, ami diniK‘r.s, atid bull.s ; 
l)re.s,sus to sit in, and stand in, and walk in ; 
l)re.sse.s to dance in. and flirt in, and talk in ; 
Dre.s-se.s in u hicli to do nothing at all; 


i tresses for winter, spring, .summer, or fall ; 
Allof them ditl'ereiit in colour and pattern— 
bilk, muslin, and lace, crape, velvet und satin ; 


Rrocade and broadcloth, and other material, 
(^uiteas expensive, and iimcli more ethereal ; 

In .short, ft>r all things that could ever be thought of, 
Or milliner, nuHliste. or tradesman be bought of, 
Fiom ten-lhousand-francs robes to twenty-.sous 
frills ; 

In all ejuarters of Paris, ami at every store, 

While M‘FJimsey in vaiti stormed, scolded, and 
swore ; 

They footed the streets, and he footed the bills. 
The la.st triji, their goods shipped by the steamer 

A I'ojo 

Fonneil, M'Flimsey declares, the hulk of her cargo; 
Not to mention a cpiantity kept from the rest, 
Snflicient to fill the largest-sized chest, 

Which did not appear on the ship’s manifest, 

Rut for which the ladies themselves manifested 
Such particular interest, that they invested 
Their own proper pci'sons in layers and ^o^vs 
Of muslins, embi'oiderics, worked underclothes, 
Gloves, Iiundkerchicfs, scarfs, and such trifles ns 
those. 

Then, wrapped in great shawls, like Circassian 
beauties, 

Gave GOOD-BYE to the ship, and go-byb to tho 

duties. 




N()TIIIN(J TO \VK.\n. 


03 


Her relutiini^ at liouie all inarvell U, no doubt, 

MLs.s Flora liad grown so i-n<>rin<>u.siy stout 
For an actual i)ellc and a j)o»sil)le briile ; 

lint the niiiaclc ceased when she turned insitlc 
out, 

And the tiuth cMiiic to light, an<l the »li v ;i(M.ds 
be.'ide, 

Which, in >|iite of collector, and custom-house 
sentiy. 

Had enter'il tlie port without any entry. 

And yet, though scarce tliiee n»ontli.s had pa.ssd 
since the day 

Tills merchandise went, on twelve carts, up Iboad- 
way, 


I hadju.st been selecteil as he who should tlMowall 

Tile le.st ill the >hade. bj tlie giMcmu> be-tuw.d 

On myself, after twenty or thirt> rejection'. 

01 tho'C b*S'it uni-iiiis whnh she called “her 
aHe<-tioii'. ’ 

.•\n«l that lather dec.iVed but Well-kll"Un woikof 
ait 

Whicli Mi.vs Flora persisted in styling “her heait. ' 

So We Were engaged. Our truth had been 
jilighted. 

Not by moonbeam or starbeam, by fountain, or 
grove, 

Hut in a front parlour, most brilliantl) lighted, 
IVneath the ga' li.\tnres we whispeied our loVe, 



“Tu« E.Hi> Of THi; M*H»: WAS i-<>iiTt.'.7ycsiar Tiri-ia> rr.’* 


This .s;imo Miis M'Fliiiiscy, of .Madison Sijnare, 

The la.st time we met, w.Ls in niter ilespair, 

Hecatise she had iiotiiing whatever to wear ! 

Notiiim; To WKAU! Now, a.s Ihi-s is a trne 
ditty, 

I do not jctserl—this, y«m know', is lK.'tween us — 

That she'.s in a state of absolute nudity. 

Like IMwem’ Greek Slave,or the .Meilici Venus; 

But I do mean to say, 1 have lieard her declare, 
When, at the same moment, she had on a dress 
Whicli <'ost five liundreU dollars, and not a cent 
lcH.s, 

Atid jewellery worth teu times more, I should 
guess, 

That she hud not a tiling in the wide world te 
wear! 

I should mention just here, that out of Miss 
Flom's 

Two hundred and fifty or sixty adorers^ 


Without .any romance, or i-apturcs, or sighs, 
AVitlioiif any tears in Miss Flora’s Idiie eyes f 
Or Ifliislies, or tninsports. or such .silly actimis ; 

It was one of the ipiietest busines.s tninsactioii>. 
With a very small sprinkling i*f sentiment, if any, 
And a vi.-i'v large diaiiioiid iniiiorted by TitVaiiy. 
On her \irgiii.il lips while I print<-<l a ki.s.s, 

She excl.iim'*l. as a .sort of parentlie.sis. 

And by way i»f putting me •mile at iny ea.se, 

“ You know f'm to jsdka as much as I please. 

And flirt when I like- now stop, don’t yon 
s|*eak— 

And yon nm-st not come here more than twice in 
the Week, 

Or talk to me citlier at party or ball. 

Hut always be ready to eonie when f eall ; 

So <loii’t prosr- to me about duty and stufT: 

If we don't break this utf, there will bo timo 
enough 
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For tJiat sort of tiling ; but the hargiiin mast be 
That, as long as I choose. I am ])crfvctly free ; 
For this is a sort of eng-agcmont. you .see, 


Which i.s 
me.” 


I'iiuUng on jaiu, but not binding on 


Well, having tiius \voo\l Miss M'Flim.'.ey and gain’d 
her. 

With tlie silks, crinolines, and hoops that con¬ 
tained her, 

I )ind, as I thought, a contingent remainder 
At least in the property, and the best right 
To appear as its ese(*rl by day and by night : 

And it being the week of tlie .Stuckup>’ grand 
ball— 

Their cards had been out a fortnight or so, 

And set all the Avenue on the ;'ptoe— 

I considered it only my «lnty to call, 

And .see it Miss Flora intended to go. 

I found lior—as Ia<lies are ajd to be found. 

When tlie time intervening between the first 
■sound 


Of the bell anti the visitor’s entry is sliorter 
Than usual -I found ; I won't say I c.iught her— 
Intent on the pier-gla.ss, undoubtedly meaning 
To see if perhaps it didn't need cleaning. 

She turned as 1 enteredWliy, Harry, you 
sinner, 

I thought that you went to the F’Jasliers’ to 
ilinner !” 


“So 1 ilid,” I rejilietl, “but the dinner is swallowed, 
And digested, I trust, for tis now nine and 


more; 

So being relieved from that duty, I followed 
Inclination, which led me, you see, to your door. 
And now will your ladyship so eonde.scend 
A.s just to inform me if you intend 
\ our duty and grace and presence to lend 
(All whieli, when I own, I hope no one will 
borrow) 

To the Stuckup.s’, whose party, you know, is to¬ 
morrow 1 ” 

The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 

And answered quite promptly, “ Wliy, Harry, vion 

I sliould like above all tlungs to go with you 
there; 

But really and truly—I’ve nothing to wear 1” 
“Nothing to wear I Go just as you are ; 

Wear the dress you have on, and you’ll be by 
far, 

I engage, the most bright and particular star 
On the Stuckup horizon.” I stopp’d, for her 
eye. 

Notwithstanding tliis delicate onset of flattery, 
Open’d on me at once a most terrible battery 
Of scorn and amazement She made no reply, 
But gave a slight turn to the end of her nose 
(That pure Grecian feature), as much as to say, 


“ How ab.surd that any .sane man should suppose 

That a lady would go to a ball in the clothe.s, 

No matter how fine, that .slie weal's every day 1" 

So I ventured again—“Wear your crimson bro¬ 
cade ” 

(Second turn up of nose)—“ That's too dark by a 
.shade.” 

“Your blue silk”—“That’s too heavy.” “Your 
pink”—“ That’s too light.” 

“ Wear tulle over satin “ I can't endure white.” 

“ Your ro.se-coloured, then, the best of the 
batoli ”— 

“ I haven’t a thread of point-lace to match.” 

“Your brown nioird antique ’—“Yes, and look 
like a Quaker.” 

“The pearl coloured ”—“ I would, but that plaguy 
dressmaker 

Has had it a week.” “Then that exquisite lilac, 

In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock” 

(Here tlie nose took again the same elevation)— 

“I wouldn’t wear that for the whole of creation.” 

“ Why not 1 It’s my fancy, there's nothing could 
strike it 

As more coinme ilJuu (—” “ Yes, but, dear mo ! 
that lean 

Sophronia Stuckup has got one just like it. 

And I won't appear dressed like a cliit of 
si.xteeii.” 


“Then that splemliil purple, that .sweet Mazarine; 
That superb point d'uiguille, that imperial green, 
Tliat zephyr-like tarlatan, that rich grenadine ”— 

“ Not one of all which is fit to be seen,” 

Said the lady, becoming excited and flushed. 
“Then wear,” I exclaimed, in a tone which quite 
cru.sh’d 


Oppo.sition, “ that gorgeous toilette which you 
.sported 

In Paris la.st S])ring, at the grand presentation, 
When yon quite turn’d the head of the head of 
the nation ; 


And by all the grand court were so very much 
courted." 

The ?nd of the nose xvns portentously tipped up 
And both the bright eyes shot forth indignation, 
As she burst upon me with the fierce exclama¬ 
tion, 

“ I have worn it three times, at the least calcula¬ 
tion, 

And that and the most of my dresses are ripped 
up!” 


Hero I ripp’d out something, perhaps rather rash, 
Quito innocent though; but to use an ex¬ 
pression 


More striking than classic, it “ settled my hash,” 
And proved very soon the last act of our 
session. 

“ Fiddlesticks, is it, sirl I wonder the ceiling 
Doesn’t fall down and crush you. Oh, you 
have no feeling I 


NOTHING TO WI-AH. 


Ii5 


You selHsh, unnatui-al, illiberal creature^ ! 

^ybo set yourselves up as patterns and preachci's. 

Your silly i>retence—wliy, what a mere ;;uess it is! 

Pray, what do yrm know of a woman’s necessities I 

I have told you and shown you I have Jiotliin;; to 
^vear, 

And 'tis perfectly plain you not only don’t cate, 

But you do not believe me ” (here the nose wvttt 
still higher). 

“I suppose if you dared you would call me a liar 

Our eng-agement is onde.l, sir—yes, on the sj.ot ; 

lou’rea brute, and a monster, and I dotft know 
whaL" 

I mildly suggested the words Hottentot, 

PickiHx-ket and cannibal, Tartar and thief. 

.Ys gentle expletives which might give relief. 

But this only provetl as sjiark to the i)ow<Ier, 

;Vnd the storm I had raised came faster and 
louder; 

It blew and it rain’d, thunder’d, lighten’d, and 
hail d 


Interjections verbs, pronouns, till language quite 

full u 

To express the abusive ; and then its arrears 
Were brought uj) all at once by a torrent of tears; 
And my last faint, despairing attempt at an obs- 
Ln’ation wa.s lost in a tempest of sobs. 

Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat, too ; 
lmprovi.sed on the crown of the latter a tattoo, 

In heu ofexiire^dng the feelings which lay 

Quite too deep foi- words, us Wordsworth would 
say. 

Then, without going through the form of a how 
louiid myself in tli« enlry-I liardly knew how- 

On door-step and side walk, i»:Lst lamp.|K>st and 
wjuare, 

At homo and up-stairs, in my own casy-chair; 

Poke<l my feet into slijipers, my tire into blaze. 
And said to myself, iw I lit rny cigar, 

Supposing a man had the wealth of the Czar 
Of the Russias to boot, for the rest of his days, 

On the whole, do you think he would have much 
to sjiare 

If ho married a woman with nothing to wear 1 

Since that night, taking pains that it should not 
be bruited 

Abroad in society, I’ve instituted 
A course of inquiry, extensive and thorough. 

On this vital subject ; and find, to my horror, 

lhat the fair Flora’s case is by no means sur- 
pnsing. 

But that there exists the greatest distress 
In our female community, solely arising 

Ibis unsupplied destitution of dress, 

Whose unfortunate victims arc tilling the air 
With the pitiful wail of •• Nothing to wear 1 ” 
llcsearches in some of the “ Upfier Ten ” districts 
itaveal the most painful and startling statistic^ 


Of wliich h.-( rue mention only u few : 

In one single hou.M-. on the Fifth venue. 

Three young ladic.> were found, all below twenty 
t wo. 

\\h.> have l)een thiec whole week> without any¬ 
thing new 

III the way of Houiiml .silks ; ainl, lliu-, kfi in the 
lurch, 

Are unable to go to ball, concei t, or chureli. 

Iri aiiotlrer large maiiMon, lu r the Nime place, 

^\ as fouinl a deplorable, lieart-reiuliijg ease 
Of entire de.^titiition of Bru.s.<el.s point lace. 

In a noighboiiring bhh k there was found, in three 
calls, 

Total want, long-coritiniied. of catiiels di.iir shawls ; 
.Yid a .surtering family, whose <-ase exliilnts 
Hie most prcs.sing need nf teal ermine lijipets; 

One desen'ing young lady alm<»st unable 
To survive for the want of a new Bn»iim .s^ible ; 
Another confined to the liou.se, when its windier 
lhan usual, becau.se her shawl i.sn’t India. 

.Still another, whose turture.s have been mo.-t 
terrific 

Lver since the sjid lo.s.s of the steamer Pwufif; 

In which were engulfed, not friend or relatioti 
(lor whose fate .she jierhap.s might have found 
consolation, 

j Or loriie it, at Icii-st, with .serene resigimtion), 

But the choice.st assortment of Fixuich sleeves and 
collars 

Tver sent out from P.uis, worth fhou.sands of 
dollars; 

And all, a.s to .•'tyh*. most m'hn'i'lo' and rare, 

. J he want <if wiricli leaves her with iiolhiiigto wear, 

, And renders her life .so »lrear and dyspeptic, 

'lhat shes quite a reclu.se, and almost a scejttic ; 

For she toiicliing’y .says that this .smt of grief 
(.'aniiot find in religion tire sliglitc.st relief, 

And philo.sophy Inis m»t a maxim to spare 
lor the victim.s of such overwhelming despair. 

But the sad(le.st hy far of all these siul features 
Ls the cruelty jiracti.sed uimn the poor creatures 
By liusbamls and fathers, real Bluebeards aud 
Tiinoiis, 

Who resist the most touching appeals imide fur 
(lianioiids 

By their wive.s and their daughters, and leave 
them for days 

Tiisupplied with new jewellery, funs, or houriuets; 
Even laugh at their mi.series whenever they liaveu 
chance, 

And deride their demands a.s useless extravagance. 
One case of a bride was brought to iiiy view. 

Too 8.ad for belief, but. alas ! ’twas too true, 

ASHiose Imsinnd refused, a.s savage as Charon, 

To permit her to take more than ten trunks to 
Bliaron. 

The consequence was, that w'hen she got there, 

At the end of three weeks she hud nothing to wear; 
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An«l will'll slic |>l‘OlM>St*(| til tillisll till' m-:|-:(>M 
At X*,'Wii(iit. till.' iiioii'ti'i’ rcl'ii-'CiI Milt aihl < iit, 
pMi' Ills iiilaiiiMiis cMiidiict no icasim 

Fxcoiit thai tin.' Wiilcr.s win* ”mo( 1 for his Moiit. 
Such tR'iitinc'iit as thi' was toosliockiir.’. of course, 
Ami Iiroccc<lilies are imw ;:oinir on lor divorce. 
l>n( wh> harrow the teclini's hy lirtin'.r the ciirt.iin 
From tlicse secnos o| wov- ( l•alouyll. it is certain, 
IFas hero heeii discloscil to stir n|) tlie pity 
Of every l*enevolent heart in the city, 

.\iid spur up hiinianity into a cantor 
To rnsli and relieve these sa<l cases instantor. 

\\ on’t soinehody. moved 
l>y this toneliino de¬ 
scription, 

Conic forwai'd to-nmrrow 
and head a suliserip- 
(ion { 

Won't some kiinl pliilan- 
thropist, •sceiii;' that 
aid is 

So needed at once )iy 
tliese indiMeut hnlic^, 
d'ake eliai'Mo of tlie 
matter; or wont 
I’eter (’ooper 
rile eoniei'-stone lay of 
some splendid super¬ 
structure. like that 
which to-day links 
his muno 

In tho Union unending 
of lionoiir ami fame ; 

And found a new cliarity just for tho care 
Of these unhappy women with nothing to wear ; 
Which, in view of the casli whieh would daily be 
claim'd, 

The Laying-out llo'pital well might bo named ; 
^Von t Stewart, or sonic of om* dry-goods iin- 
portei*s, 

Take a contract for clotliing our wives and our 
<laughtci*s ? 

Or. to furnish the cash to supply those distrc.ssos, 
And life’s pathway strew witli shawls, collars, and 
di'cssos. 

IDrc tlic want of them makes it much rougher and 
thornier, 

Won’t some one discover a new' Culifornia'I 
Oh, ladies, dear ladies ! the next .sunny day 


To tho alleys and lanes, where Misfortune and 
(•uilt 

Their children have g.itliei d, their city have 
built ; 

W’heie lliuiger and Vice, like twin lieastvS of prey, 
Have linnted their victims to gloom anddesjiair; 
1« li ;c the rich, dainty dress, and the tine broider’d 
skirt. 

Pick yoiir ilelicatc way ibrough ihc dainpne.is and 
dirt, 

(«ro[ie through tlie dark dens, climb the rickety 
stair 

To the garret, where 
wretches, the young 
ami the old. 

Half-starved and lialf- 
nakod, lie eiuuch’d 
from the cold. 

See those skeleton 
lim)>s, those fro.st- 
bitlen feet. 

All I'leedingaml bruised 
by the stonc.s of the 
street; 

Hoar tho sharji cry of 
childliood, the deep 
groans that swell 
From the poor dying 
creature who writhes 
on the floor ; 

Hear tho curses that 
sound like the echoes 
of liell, 

As you sicken and shudder, and fly from tlie 
door! 

Then home to your wardi-obes, and say—if you 
dare— 

Spoil’ll children of Fashion, you've nothing to 
wear 1 

And oh, if |>ercliancc tliero should be a sphere 
\Vliorc all is made right which so puzzles us here, 
W'hcro the glaro and tlic glitter, and tinsel of 
Time 

Fade and die in tlic light of that region sublime, 
\Vhcrc tho soul, disenchanted of flesh and of 
sense, 

Uuscreen’d by its trappings, and shows, and pro- 
tence, 

I Must be clothed for tho life and tho service above, 
Plciuso trumlie your hoops just out of Broadway, | With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love— 
From its whirl and its bustle, its fashic|i and pride. Oh, daughters of Earth 1 foolish virgins! beware, 
And the temples of Trade which tower on each Lest in that upper I'ealm you have notliing to 
side, wear I 



ilY OWN KAfIT-rnAIR.” 


V 



THE SOAP AXD WATHER 



THE SOAP AND WATHER* 


[rrom •* Handy Andy.*' 

HEN Andy grew up to be wliat in 
country jtarluucc is called “a brave 
lump of a lx)y,” his mother thovight 
he w<is old enough to do something 
for himself; so she t«>)k him one 
day along with her to the .s<iuire’s, 
and waited outside the door, loitering up 
and down tlie yard behind the hoiLse, 
among a crowil of beggars and great lazy dogs, 


By SlUCLL L.>TLf.,l 

‘‘Troth, an' your honour that's ju>t it—if your 
honour would be plazed.” 

“ What can he do ( ' 

“Anything, your honour." 

“ That mcdm»o(/ti/i>j, I suppose,” said tijc scpiire. 

“Oh. no, sir. Everything, I mane, that vou 
wcmld desire him to do." 

To every one of these assurances on his mothci s 
part, Andy made a bow and a scr;ii)e. 




that were thrusting their heads into every iron 
[Kit that stood out.side tlie kitchen door, until 
cliance might give her “ a sight o’ the wpiire afore 
he wint out, or afore ho want in and after 
Hfiending her entire day in tliis idle way, at last 
the Sfjuiro made his a])pcarancc, and Judy pre¬ 
sented lier son, who kept scraping his foot, and 
pulling his forelock, that stuck out like a piece of 
ragged thatch from his forehead, making his 
obeisance to the scjuirc, while his mother was 
sounding his praises for being the “handiest 
craythur alive—and so willin’—nothin’ comes 
wrong to him.” 

“I sup|x>so the English of all tliis is, you want 
me U> take him 1 “ said tlie squire. 


“ (’an he bike care of horses ? ’ 

“The best of care, sir." .'laid the mother: while 
the millcT, who wa.s .standing beliind the squire 
waiting for orders, made a grimace at Andy, who 
wjw obliged to cram his face into hi.s hat to hide 
the laugh, which he could hanlly smother from 
iK'ing heard, as Well us seen. 

“Let him come, then, and help iu the stables, 
and wc’ll see wliat we can do." 

“ May the Lonl—’’ 

“That'll do—there, now go.’’ 

“Oh. sure, but I'll pniy for you, and—“ 

“ Will you go ? ’’ 

“ And may the angels make your houour’s bed 
this blessed night, I pray.” 


B/ pArmluioo of Herin. Qeor^o Boiitle 'go ao<] Sons. 
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*• If y<m don’t go, your son shan't come." 

Judy and her hoiH.'ful boy turned to the right- 
al-out in double-<iuick time, and hurried down 
tlie avenue. 

The next day Andy was duly installed into his 
ortice of .stable-helper ; and, as he was a good 
rider, he was soon made whipi)cr-in to the 
hounds, for there was a want of .such a fvinctionary 
in the estal)lishmciit : ami Andy’s bohlnes.s in 
(hi.s capacity soo>i nnule him a favourite with the 
sipiire, who wa.s one of those rollicking boys on 
the pattern of the old school, wlio .scorned the 
attentions of a regular valet, and let any oue that 
chance threw in his way bring him his lM)ots, or 
his hot water for shaving, or his coat, whenever it 
brushed. One morning. Andy, who was very 
often the attendant on such occasions, came to 
his room with hot water. He tajiped at the iloor. 

“AVho's that said the squire, who had just 
risen, and did not know but it miglit be one of 
the woman servants. 

“ It’s me, sir.’’ 

“ Oh— Andy ? C’onie in.” 

“ Here’.s the hot water, sir,” .said Andy, bearing 
an enormous tin can. 

“ >Vl»y, what brings that enonnous tin can here I 
You may as well bring the stable bucket.” 

” I beg your pardon, sir,” said Andy, retreating. 
In two minutes more Andy came back, atid, 
tipping at the door, put in his lieud cautiously, 
and said, ‘‘The maids in the kitchen, your honour, 
says there’s not so much hot water ready.” 

“ Did I not see it a moment since in your 
hand ? ” 

“Yes, sir; but that’s not nigh the full o* the 
stable bucket.” 

“ Go along, you stupid thief 1 and get me some 
hot water directly.” 

“Will the can do, sir?” 

“ Ay, anything, so you make haste.” 

Off posted Andy, and back he came with the 
can. 

“Where’ll I put it. sirl” 

“Throw this out,” said the squire, handing 
Andy a jug containing some cold water, meaning 
the jug to be replenished with the hot 

Andy took the jug, and the w’indow of the room 
being open, he very deliberately threw the jug out. 
Tlie squire stared with wonder, aud at last said— 

“ What dill you d»> that for 1 ” 

“ Sure you towld me to throw it out, sir.” 

“ Go out of this, you thick-headed villain !”said 
the squire, throwing liis boota at Andy’s head,along 
w’ith .some very neat curses. Andy retreated, and 
thought himself a very ill-used person. 

Tliough Andy’s regular business was “whipper- 
in,” yet ho w’as liable to be called on for the 
performance of various other duties ; he some¬ 
times attended at table when the number of guests 


required that all the subs should be put in 
requisition, or rode cm some distant errand for the 
“iiiistre-ss,” or drove out tbe nurse and children 
ou the jaunting-car ; and many were the mistakc.s, 
dclay.s, or accidents, arising from Handy Andy’s 
interference in such matters ;—but as they were 
seddom serious, and generally laughable, they 
never cost him tlie loss of his ]»lace, or the .squire’s 
favour, who rather enjoyed Andy’s blunders. 

Tiie fii-st time Andy was admitted into tbe 
my.steries of the dining-room, great was his 
wonder. The butler took him in to give him 
.some previous instmetious, and Andy was so lost 
in admiration at the sight of the assembled glass 
and plate, that he stood with his mouth and eyes 
wide open, and scarcely heard a word that was 
said to him. After the head man had been 
dinuing his instructions into liim for some time, 
he said he might go, until his attendance was 
required. But Andy moved not; be stood with 
his eyes fixed by a sort of fascination on some 
object that seemed to rivet them w’ith the same 
unaccountable influence which the rattlesnake 
exercises over its victims. 

“ What are you looking at 1 ” said the butler. 

“ Them things, sir,” said Andy, pointing to some 
silver forks. 

“ Is it the forks ? ” said the butler. 

“ Oh, no, sir ! I know what forks is very weU; 
hut I never seen them things afore,” 

“ WHiat things do you mean 1 ” 

“ These things, sir,” said Andy, taking up oue of 
the silver forks, and turning it round and round 
in his hand in utter astonishment, while the 
butler grinned at his ignorance, and enjoyed his 
own superior knowledge. 

“ Well 1 ” said Andy, after a long pause, “ the 
devil be from mo if ever I seen a silver spoon 
split that w’ay before 1” 

The butler gave a horse laugh, and made a 
standing joke of Andy’s split spoon ; but time and 
experience made Andy less impressed with 
wonder at the show of plot© and glass, and the 
split 8])oons become familiar as “ household 
words” to him ; yet still- there were things in the 
duties of table attendance beyond Andy’s com- 
])rehension—he used to hand cold plates for fish, 
and hot plates for jelly, «kc. But “one day,’ ho 
was thrown oflf his centre in a remarkable degree 

by a bottle of soda-water. 

It was when that combustible was first intro¬ 
duced into Ireland as a dinner beverage that tlie 
occurrence took place, and Andy had the luck to 
be the person to whom a gentleman applied for 
some soda-water. 

“ Sir 1 ” said Andy. 

“Soda-water,” said the guest, in that subdued 
tone in which people ore apt to name their wants 




at a dinner-table. 
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was liuriyini,' to all cjuurtc-r.-. of tlic-ronm. m. .is 


Andy wont to the Imtler. “ Mr. tliurc's 

a gintlfiaan— 

“ Lot ino iiluno. will yon f .slid Mr, Morg.aii. 
Andy inainoUN'iod numd him a little longer, 
and again o.vviyod to l>e heard. 

“Mr. .Morgan !" 

“ l)oirt you see I’m a.s Inisy as I ean bo I Can’t 
you do It yourself I ’’ 

“ 1 «luiina what he wants. ’ 

“ Well, go and ax him, ‘ said .Mr. .Morg.in. 

Amly Wont otf a.s he was Idtlden. and came 
Ixdiind the thirsty gentleman's chair, with “ 1 beg 
your pardon, sii'. 

" Well 1 ’ .sitid the gentleman. 

“I beg y«iur pardon, sir; but what’s this you 
axe«l me for I " 

“SiHla-water." 

“ What, sir r' 

“ Sinla-watcr ; but, perhaps you have not any.” 
“Oh, there’s plenty in the liou.se, sir I Would ' 
ymi like it hot, sir {” 

The geiitleinau laughed, and, supiiosing the new 
fu.shioii wa.s not undeixtuoil in tlie present 
company, s;nrl. “ Never miml.” 

lint .Viidy was t<m anxiou-s to pK-a-se to Itc .so 
satisfied, and again applieil to Mr. .Morgan. 

“ Sir !" .sai.l he. 

“ Ihnl luck to you !—can't yon let me alone 1 ” 
“There’s a gentleman wants some .soap and 
watlier.” 

“ Some what f ’’ 

" Shiap and wather, .«‘ir.” i 

“I)ivil .sweep y«m I—Soila-wather you mane. 
You’ll get it under the .siile-lxiard.” 

“ Is it in the c-sin, sir 1 “ 

“ Tlie curse «>’ (’rum'll on you ! in the bottle.s." 

“ Is this it, sir!’’ said Andy, producing a bottle 
of ale. 

“ No, bail cess to you !—the little bottle.s.” 

“ Is it the little Imttles with no bottoni.s, .sir ? ” 

“ I wish »/o« wor in the Iwttom o’ the say !" 
said Mr. Morgiui, who wu.s fuming and pulling, 
and rubbing down his face with a napkin, as he 


I Andy Siiul, ill prai.-iiig In.' activity, tint he u.is 
^ like bad luck—cvcry«licic. 

“There they arc, -viid .Mr. .Morg.ui at ia>t. 

I “ Oh, them iMittlcstliat won't stand. ' s;iid .\iid\ ; 
, “.sure them's what I said, with no lKiitom> to 
them, llou II I open it I—it s tied down.' 

“ Cut the cold, you foul ! 

.\iidy did ;is he w;i.s desired ; ami he happened 
I at the time to h<»hl tlu- bottle of .sixla-uatei oii a 
level with the candles that .'lied light over the 
festive Imard from a huge .silver liraue)i, and the 
moment he made the incision, bang went the 
j Imttle of .sisla, knocking out two of the light' with 
the projecting cork, which, peiforiiiiiig its para¬ 
bola tlie length of the ixiotii. struck the .'i|uire 
hiiu.self in the eye at the loot of the table ; while 
tlie hoste.ss at the head had a cold bath down 
her back. Andy, when he saw the soda-water 
juiu]>iiig out of the bottle, held it from him 
at arm's length ; every fizz it made, exclaiming, 
“Owl—uw! ” and, at last, when the liottle 
was cm|jty, Le roared out, “Oh, Lord I—it'.s all 
gone 1 ■’ 

Ciroat Wiis the commotion few could resist 
laughter exce|>t the tallies, who all looked at tlicii 
gowns, not liking the mixture of siitiii and soda- 
water. The extinguished camlles were re-liglited 
— the sijuire got his eye open agaiu—and the next 
time he jierceived the butler sullieiently near to 
.speak to him, he said in a low and hurried tone of 
ileep anger, white he knit his lirow, “Send that 
fellow out of the room!” but, within the .siunc 
in.'taiit, rc.'iumed his former smile, that beamed on 
all around us if uothing hml happened. 

Andy wa.s expelled the su/fc tt in 

disgrace, and for days kept out of tlie master’s 
ami mistres.s' way : in the meantime the butler 
imule a goixl .storj' of the thing in tlio servants’ 
hall; and, when he held Uji Andy’s ignorance to 
ridicule, by telling liow he asked for “soap and 
water,” .\mly was given the mime of “SucL,” cud 
was called by no other for months after. 


THE SLAVE-SHIP. 

[Hy J 0. Wuimrii.) 


a with a crew of twenty-two 

men, and with one liundreil 
and sixty negro slaves, saileil 
from Bonny, in Africa, .\[>ril, 
18lfi. On ap|iroac)iingtlie line, 
a terrible malady broke out — 
an obstinate disease of the 
eye.s—contagious, ami alto- 
getlier beyond the resources of medicine. It 


wa-s aggravated by the scarcity of water among 
tlie .slaves (only half a winegla.s.s per day being 
allowcxl to an indiviilual), uml by the extreme im¬ 
purity of the air in which they ineatheil. I’y (he 
advice of the physician they were brought upon 
deck wcasiunally ; but some of the poor wretclic.s, 
l(K*kiiig thcmselve.H in each other’s arms, leaped 
overlioard, in the hope, which so imivers;i!ly pre¬ 
vails among them, of Udng swiftly transpo ted to 
their own homes in Africa. To check thi.s, the 


lOU 
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cajitaiii or<Jort.‘(l several, who were stopped in the 
attem{*t, to ho shot, or han;ied, before their com* 
paiiions. Tlie <li.sease extended to the crew, and 
one after another were smitten with it, until only 
one remained unaftccted. Vet even this dreadful 
condition did not preclude calculation ; to save 
tli(‘ expen.se of supporting' slaves rendered unsale¬ 
able, ami to obtain grouiuls for a claim against the 
underwriter.^, (hirfij-sir of iht’ nerjrorg^ havintj hi- 
t'liiiif fi/iiiil, vm f/iroH’ii into iht'. sui and drowned ! 

In tlie mi<Lt of tljeir drfeidfid fears, lest tlie 


.solitary individual whose sight remained unaffected 
sliould also be seized with the malady, a sail was 
discovered—it wa.s the Spanish slaver ; the 
same disea.se had been there, and, horrible to tell, 
all the crew had become blind ! Unable to nssi.st 
each other, the vessels parted. The Sj)anish sliip 
has never since been heard of ; the Jiinltur reached 
Guadaloupe on tlie 21st of June; the only man 
who had escaped the di.scasc, and had thus been 
enabled to steer the .slaver into port, caught it 
three days after its arrival. 



“ .Ml ready 1 ” cried the captain ; 

“ Ay, ay,” the seamen said ; 

“ Heave up the worthless lubbers,— 
The dying and the dead.” 

Up from the slave-ship’s pri.son 
Fierce, bcardetl licads were thrust; 

“ Now let the sharks look to it— 
Toss up the dead ones first! ” 

C'iirpse after corpse came up,— 

Death had been busy there; 

Wlierc every blow is mercy, 

\Vliy should the Spoiler spare 1 

Uorpse after corpse they cast 
Sullenly from the ship, 

Vet bloody with the traces 
Of fetter-link and whip. 

Gloomily stood the captain 
With his arms upon his breast— 

With his cold brow sternly knotted, 
And his iron lip compressed; 


“ .Vre all the dead dogs over 1 ” 
Growled through that matted lip ; 

“ The blind ones are no better, 

Let’s lighten the good ship.” 

Hark ! from the ship’s dark bosom, 
The very sounds of Hell! 

The ringing clank of iron— 

The maniac’s short, sharp yell! 

The hoarse, low curse, throat-stifled, 
The starving infant’s moan— 

The horror of a breaking heart 
Poured through a mother’s groan. 

Up from that loathsome prison 
The stricken blind ones came; 

Below bad all been darkness— 
Above was still the same; 

Yet the holy breath of Heaven 
Was sweetly breathing there, 

And the heated brow of fever 
Cooled in the soft sea air. 
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Overboard \sith tlieiu, sluptnates !” 
Cutlass and dirk were plied ; 

Fettered and blind, one after one, 
Plunged down the vessel’s side. 

The sabre smdtc above, 

lleneath, the lean shark lay, 

Wiiiting, with wide and bloody jaw. 

His ipiick and human prey. 

tSod of the earth ! what cries 
Rang upward unto Thee ! 

Voices of agony and blood 
From ship-deck and from sei. 

The last d«iU plunge w;vs heard, 

The hist wave caught its stain, 

And the unsated shark loiikcd up 
For human hearts in vain. 

• • • « • 

Pod g'owed the western waters ; 

The setting sun was there, 

Scattering alike on wave and cloud 
HU fiery mesh of hair : 

Amuhst a grouj) in blindness, 

A solitary eye 

Oazed from the burdened slavers deck 
Itito that buniing sky. 

“ .\ stonn,” Kjioke out the gazer, 

“ Is gathering, and at hand ; 

Curse on’t! I’d give my other eye 
For one firm rood of lan<l.” 

And then he laughed—but only 
His echoed laugh replied— 

For the blinded and the sufTcring 
\lyne were at his side. 

Night settleil on the waters, 

.Vnd on a stonny Heaven, 

While swiftly on that lone ship’s track 
The thunder-gust was driven. 

** A sail 1 thank God, a sail! ” 

And os the heknsman spoke, 

Up through the stonny murmur 
A shout of gladness broke. 

Down came the stranger vessel. 
Unheeding, on her way, 

So near, that on the slaver’s deck 
Fell off her driven spray. 


Ho I for the love of mercy, 

Were perishing and blind I” 

A wail of uttcT agony 

Came back uiton the wind 

“ Help iis ! for we are stricktm 
With blindnc.ss, every one ; 

Ten days we’ve tloated fearfully, 
Unnoting star or sun. 

Our shiit’s the .slaver Leon, 

We've but a score on board ; 

Our slaves are all gone over. 

Help, for the love of tJod 

On livid brow.s of agony 
The broad red lightniiig shone, 

But the roar of wiml and thumler 
Stifled the answerijig groan ; 
Wailed from the broken waters 
A last despairing cr)’, 

As, kindling in the stonny light, 

The stranger .ship went by. 

• * • * • 

In the sunny Guadaloupe 
A dark-huU'd ve.s.scl lay, 

With a crew who noted never 
The nightfall or the day. 

The blossom of the orange 
Was white by everj' .stream, 

.Vnd tropic leaf, ami flower, and bird 
Were in the warm sunbeam. 

.\nd the sky was bright a.s ever, 

.Vnd the moonlight slept a.s well. 
On the palm-trees by the hill-side, 
.Vnd the streamlet of the dell; 
.Vnd the glances of the Creole 
Were still as archly deep, 

.And her flmile.s as full a.s ever 
Of iKissiou and of sleep. 

But vain were bird and blos.som, 
The green earth and the .sky, 

And the sinilc of human faces. 

To the ever-darkened eye ; 

For, amidst a world of beauty. 

The slaver went abroad, 

With his gliastly vUage written 
By the awful cun>e of God I 
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THE BACHELOR’S THERMOMETIiR. 

[By Jaucs Smith.] 


T.NTIS 30. Lookoil back throujrh a vi.sta 
of ten yeai-s. Kemciiiboreil that at twenty I 
looked npoii a man of thirty as a niidille- 
ajred man ; wtmdeied at iny error, and protmeted 
tile middle aire to forty. Said t(i niy.self, “ Forty 
i.'i the ajic of wi.-itlom. ’ I’cllectctl generally upon 
]iast life ; wished my.self twenty again: and cx- 
elaitueii, “If I were but twenty, what a scholar I 
would be by thirty I but it'stoo latonow.” Looked 
in the glass ; .still youthful, but getting rather fat. 
Young say.s, “A fool at forty is a fool indeed;” 
forty, therefore must lie the age of wisdom. 

31. Iteail in the Chyonirh that a 

wat hmaker in I’ari.s, aged thirty-one, liad shot 
himself for love. More ftml the watchmaker I 
Agreed that nobotly fell in love after twenty. 
Quoteil Sterne, “The cxiiressiou full in love, 
evidently shows love to be Unienth a man.” Went 
to l)nuy Lane: saw Mi.ss Crotch in Ro.setta, and 
fell in love with her. Received her ultimatum ; 
none lait matrimonian.s need apply. Was tlnec ' 
months making up my mind (a long time for ' 
making uii .such a little i>arcel), when Kitty Crotch 
eloped with Lord IRi.skin. Pretended to be very 
glad. Took three turns up aud down libran*’, and 
looke<l in glass. Getting rather fat and floriil. 
Met a friend in Gray’s Inn, who sitid I was evi¬ 
dently in nule health. Thought the compliment 
ruder than the healtli. 

32. Pa.ssiou for dancing rather ou the decline. 
A\>ted sitting out jilay and farce one of the im- 
po.s.sihilitics. Still in stage-l>ox three nights jier 
Week. Symjiathised with the jmlilic in vexation 
occasioned by non-attendance the other three : 
can't please everydiody. Bogan to wouder at the 
pleasure of kicking one's heels on a chalked floor 
till four in the morning. Sold hay mare, wlio 
reared at three carriagc.s, and sliook me out of the 
.Hfiddle. Thought sadille-inaking nither worse than 
formerly. Hair growing thin. Bought a bottle of 
Trieosiaii fluid. Mem.—“a flattering unction.” 

33. Hair thinner. Serious thoughts of a wig. 
Met Colonel Buckhor.se, who wears one. Devil in 
a hu.sh. Serimi.s thoughts of letting it alone. Met 
a fellow Ftonian in tlie Green Park wlio told me I 
U'<,re well : wondered what he could mean. Gave 
up cricket-club, on account of the bad air ijbout 
Paddington : could not run in it without being 
out of breath. 

34. Mea-sured for a new coat. Tailor proposed 
fresh measure, hinting something about bulk. Old 
mea.surc toosliort: parchmentshrinks. Shortened 
my morning ride to Hampstead and Highgate, 
and wondered what people could sec at Hendon. 
Determined not to marry : means expensivo, end 


j dubious. Counted eighteen bald licads in the pit 
at the Opcr.i. So much the better ; the more the 
merrier. 

3.'). Trie<l on an old greatcoat, and found it an 
old little one ; cloth shriuks as well as parchment. 
Red face in putting on shoes. Bought a shoe¬ 
horn. Remember (piizzing my uncle George for 
u.sing one : then young and foolish. Himting- 
iHilts for gentlemen hung U]) in glover’s wimlows. 
Longed to buy one, hut two women in shop 
cheapening mitteii.s. Three grey hairs in left 
eyebrow. 

3(>. Several gi'cy liairs in whiskers: all owing 
to carelessne.ss in manufactory of shaving soap. 
Remember thinking my father an old man at 
thirty-.'*ix. Settled the point ! Men grow old 
.sooner in former day.s. Laid the blame upon 
flapped waistcoats and tie-wigs. Skated on the 
Serpeutiue. flout, ^’e^y foolish exercise, only 
fit for Iniys. Gave skatc-s to Charles’ eldest son. 

37. Fell in love again. Ratlier pleased to find 
myself not too old for tlie passion. Emma only 
nineteen. What then 1 Women rcipurc protectoi's; 
day settled ; very frightened ; too late to get 
off. Luckily jilted. Emma married George 
Parker one day before me. Again determined 
never to marry. Turned off old tailor, and took 
to new one in Bond Street. Some of those fellows 
make a man look ten years younger. Not that that 
was the reason. 

38. Stuck rather more to dinner parties. Gave 
up country-dancing. Money-musk certainly mora 
fatiguing than formerly. Fiddlers play it too 
quick. Quadrilles stealing hither over the Channel. 
Thought of adding to number of grave gentlemen 
who learn to dance. Dick Dapper dubbed me one 
of the occr-grown.s. Very impertinent and utterly 
untme. 

39. Quadrilles rising. Wondered sober mis¬ 
tresses of families would allow their carpets to be 
beat after tlint fashion. Dinner-parties increasing. 
Found myself gradually Toniineiug it towards top 
of table. Di'eadcd Ultima Thuleoi hostess’s elbow. 

I Good places for cutting turkeys; bad for cutting 
jokes. Wondered why I was always desired to walk 
I up. Met two school-fellows at Pimlico; both fat 
and red-faced.. Used to say at school that they 
were both of my ago; what lies boys tell! 

40. Look back ten years. Remember at tliirty 
thinking forty a middle-aged man. Must have 
meant fifty. Fifty certainly the age of wisdom. 
Determined to be mse in ten years. Wished to 
learn music and Italian. Tried Logxer. ‘Twould 
not di'. No defect of ca])acity, but those things- 
should be learned in childhood. 
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41. New funiislie<l cluuubers. L<M»ke«l in new 
gla.s.s: one chin too inucli. Lookcl in other new 
gla.vs ; chin .still <.luu]>le. Art of glii.ss-iiiakitig on 
tlie decline. Sold my horse, and \v<»ndered jieople 
could find any pleasure in being bumped. What 
were leg's made for I 

42. (tout agiiin : that di.sca-e certaiidy atUicks 
young people more than formerly. Cau^dit iiiy.-ielf 
at a lubber of whi.st, and Idushed. Tried my 
hand at original com|K)sitio)i, and found a hanker¬ 
ing after epigram ami s;»tire. Wondered I could 
ever write love-sonnets. Imitated Horaces o<le 
“ \e sit aneilhi.” Dili not mean anything .•*eriou.<, 
though Su-san certainly civil anti attentive. 

43. Ilought a hu3iting'l)elt. Rracetl my.self up 
till ready to burst. Intestine.s not to be trifled 
with : threw it ;iside. Young men now-a-day.s 
much too small in the waist. Read in Momin-j 
Pont an advertisement “ Pills to prevent Cor¬ 
pulency :" Irought a bo.x. Never the slimmer, 
though much the .sicker. 

44. -Met Fanny Stapleton, now Mrs. >Ieadow.s, 
at Jiullock’.s Mu-seum. Twenty-five years ago 
want^ to marry her. What an esca|»e 1 Women 
certainly age much sooner than mem Charle.s’ 
ehlest boy l)eg5in to tliink hinwelf a inum Starched 
cravat ami a cane. Wliat presumption! At his 
age I was a child. 

45. A few wrinkles alxjut the eyes, coiuiiionly 
called cro\v’.s feet Must have anight cold. 


Began to talk politic.^, and ^hirk the drawing 
room. Lulogised Garrick ; saw nothing in Kean. 
Talked of Lord North. Wondered at the licentious- 
ne.>s of tile mmlern press. Why can t jia-ide be 
civil, like Junius and John Wilke.s, in the goi^l 
oltl time,-* I 

4t:. Rather on the decline, but still haudMUiie 
ami mteroting. Growing dislike to the company 
of young men : all of them talk too much or bn) 
little.^ Beg-.iii to call chambermaids at inns “ .My 
dear.” Li.>tened to a howl from C.ipt. Querulous 
about fanidy expenses, price of bread and Imtcher’s 
meat. Did not care a jot if bread wus a .shilling 
a roll, and butchers meat fifty jKimids a calf 
Hugge.l myself in ‘‘single blej>.-sediie.s.s. ' 

47. Top of hemi ipiitel.ahL Pleaded Lord Grey 

in justification, ^^hook it,on reflecting that I was 
hut three yairs removed from the “Age of M'i.s- 
dom.” Teeth souml, but not so white us licreto- 
fore. Something the mutter with the dentifrice 
Began to be cautious in chronology. Bad tiling 
to remeinWr too far back- Had serious thoughts 
of not renieinhcring Miss Furren. * 

48. Quite settled not to remember Mi.ss Farren 

Told Laura Willis that Palmer, who die<l wheii 
I was nineteen, certairdy did not (uok forty- 
eight ^ 

49. Resolved never to marry for anything but 
money or rank. 

.\ge of wLstlum. Married my cook. 


BRIARY 

number one : Vidler is number 
two, Briary Villas, Pimliville. Nice 
houses, Ixitli of them, and I wish 
the builder was barred in one, and 
the house-agent in the other, for 
Hiiy seven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
years, as they liave it in the lease. 
I>Ciise. Yes, !»y the way, I'll sell 
tiie lease of numher one to anyhody. I will 
not; 111 give it, ami a ten-pound note, to any one 
to-morrow who will take the place off iny hamU 

It was Binny’s doing — Biniiy is my wife 
Berenice—she took a fancy to the little s<|uatty 
places, Iiecausc she said they were so low, and 
easy to escape from in case of fire, which is true, 
for you could get out of the top bedroom window 
on to the bay, and jump down without hurting 
anything but the shrut>s. 

Vidler was not there tlien, or b.forc I would 
have sigiierl that lease I’d have emigrated any¬ 
where. But Vidler came and took next door at 
the cud of a week, and we became iieighlKmrs. 

Now, I am nut a violent man, and 1 never make 
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u.se of bad laiigmige, but I must say something 
when Mnention Vidler’s name, if it’s only “boil 
\ Idler. It ea-Hcs my mind, and my mind needs 
ea-sing, for of all the insults and annoyances that 
man has heui>e<l upon poor little Binny and my.self, 
iiotliuig api.roaching the total could W imagined. 

\\e were jiwt settling down when he arrived, 
and the very first night his servant came uml 
kmx-ked at our door with “ master’s complinienbs 
ami he liad left his la.st house on account of the 
organs, ami would we leave oft' playing the 
pylianncr and whistle.” 

“Silver threads amongst tlie gold,” .set for Hute 
and piano in L flat with variations; and we were 
only just iiractising it .so as to lie ready when we 
had our houscwaniiing the next week. 

Tiiat was a sample, for every day there was 
something the nasty little fat, round, l«ld-liea<le<l 
old Irdchelor or his pea-like sister wlio kept his 
house hud to coiiipluin about 

One might have home that alone, but tliere 
were the troubles of the house os well, for there 
was always sometliing wrong; the boll-wire at the 
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gate broke ; the I'ipe in the .sculleiy burst; the 
ball-coL-k ill the ci.stern—there, I believe that ball- 
coik was a kind of demoniacal water-kelpie of a 
glutinous nature !—wotdd stick, and the waste- 
pipe was not big enough to carry off the water, or 
el.se wa.s stopped up, and the consequence was 
tliat \vc had four times over a kind of fancy salmon 
la.lder on the staircase with no salmon to go ui> to 
tlie gratification of Frank Bucklaud or Henrj' Leo, 
only your humble servant to put up his umbrella 
atterwards aud climb up the steps and set the ball- 
cock free. 

The last time I did that I was in such a 
nige that I wrung the ball-cock off, and then 
bad to send for the plumber, for the water came 
faster than ever, and I could not stop it with a 


“ Gome in—no, stop a moment, 111 come, said 
Binny, as there was a knock at the bedroom door, 
and unclosing it, she found “our Emma” there, 
our parlour-and-hoirse-raaid. Cook always calls 
her “our Emma,” to distinguish her, I sup¬ 
pose, from the next-door servant, whose nauie is 

Jane. 

“ Well, Emma 1 ” said my wife. 

“ Oh, if you please, mmu, will you come dowu, 

please ? ” 

“ Is anything the matter, Emma ? ” 

“No, mum, there's nothink the matter, but 1 
made up a good fire as you told me, in the dining¬ 
room, and it will keep on a-roaring so.” 

“Why, you’ve set the chimney on fire!” L 
shouted, banging down the brushes. 



cork. But the plumber did not come till two hours 
after the water had been turned off at the main. 

That, too, is only a sample of the troubles we 
had at Briary Villas. There was something every 
day as regular as clockwork, till at last the 
trouble.s culminated one cold February evening, 
when I had returned from town ; and that trouble 
cost me fifty pounds, and made Yidler my sworn 
enemy for life. 

I wsw just having a comfortable wash and 
enjoying the .smell of the dinner being dished up 
in the kitvlicn, while Binny was sitting by the 
toilet-table looking at the purchase I had made. 
All was rosy, when suddenly I sniffetL 

Tlien Binny sniffed. 

Then we both sniffed together. 

“ What a smell of soot! ” I e.xclaimed. 

“ Its that odious old Vidler’s chimney smoking,” 
said Binny, “Oh, Charley, do let’s move; they 
arc such disagreeable people. The old woman 
actually luade faces at me to-day as 1 by the 
window.” 


“ Well, sir, that’s what cook soz; but I don’t 
think it is.” 

I ran down-stairs in my dressing-gown, to find 
that not only was the fire roaring away, but great 
pats of burning soot were tumbling down the 
chimney, and I knew that if something were not 
([uickly done we should be having the fire-engines, 
and five pounds to pay, if the house itself were 
not burned to the ground. 

But Vidlcr would be burned out as well—aud I 
paused with a kin d of demoniacal joy pervading 
my breast. But, by nature magnanimous, I 
drove away the thought, seized the salt-cellars, 
and emptied them on the fire, and sent “our 
Emma ” to the kitchen for the salt-box, which I 
emptied on the fire in turn. 

That seemed no good, so, calling to the maids 
to bring a couple of pails, I had them filled and 
carried upstairs, climbed tlie little ladder, opened 
the trap-door, and got on to the roof, reaching 
down ahenrards and lifting up a pail of water. 

“ It will make a horrible mess,” I thought as I 
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looked at tlie smoke [wuring up from the lou-^, 
narrow chimney-stack, which, like everything else 
belonging to liriary \'illas, was scpiatty. 

“Ves, a horril.le inc-ss,” I thought, “hut ‘our 

Emma must clean it all up. Better a dirty 

fender. I continued aloud, “than five ixiunds for 
a nre-eiigine. 

“Joy!" I ejaculated; “there are no sparks now 
the s;ilt is working : chlorine g:i.s evolved froni 
chloru e of sodium by heat de-stroy.s combustion. 
Behold the hm.shiug stroke/’ 

As I si>oke I raised the iwii of water, and jmured 
It down the smoking chimney, darted back to 
avoul the steam and sulfocating vapour, and 
setting down the empty iiail, took a full can from 
J'.inma, who.se head ap|)eared ujkui the .scene. 


Going to the door then, I opened it cautiomslv. 
but only to W* driven in ami followed by a bidcoiK 
little object in the .shai.e of \'idler-roum|, fierce 
blackened with .soot, drenched with water amt 
foaming at the month. 

I wa.s not afraid of him. but of the dirt, a.s h,- 
clmsed im* into the «liniiig-nHun, wJiere, keepim' 
him at bay, with the legs of a chair, I had to 
mten while Hinny, co..k and “our Emma ' 
huddled together in a corner. 

“ ^'nu atrocioas .scoumlrel! ’ he panted, fr..ni 
the niid.Nt of Ins .stmngdy blackened face. a.s li.- 
tore with sooty hand at his wet black ,s|iirt-fnui» 
and white kei-seyniere waistcoat “You villain I 
this is one of your cursed practical jokes ; but I'd 
have an action—Ml have an action. ’ 



Kkkpifo him at oat." 


“No fire-engines to-night!" I said with a 
gleeful cliuckle ; and as a rumbling gurgling noise 
came uj) the chimney, I imurcd down the second 
I>ailful and de.^:eendccL 

“Shall you want any more water, sir?" said 
“our Emma,” as I reached the foot of the ste|w. 

“No, Eiiiina,” I replied, “I think not. How Ls 
the ilining-room. Hinny dear? ” 

“ It’s left off roaring, dear,” she replied ; ami on 
going ill, to my surprise I found the fire buniing 
brightly, while the roaring noise had ccasc^l, and 
all was lieautiful ami clean. 

“ Wliy, my dear Binny-" I exclaimed ; and 

then the roaring noise licgan again; but not in the 
chimney this time, but at the front door, which 
somelxxly seemed determined to batter down. 

“I’ll go, Eniino," I exclaimed, hastily: “it’s 
tho engine; ” and I determined to manfully 
<lrivo liack any fireman who tried to force an 
entrance. 

K 


“PerhaiKH, sir, as plaintiff, you will exi.laii. upon 
wJiat ground.s," I said, Idaiidly. 

“Grounds, sir! gnmnds! you smooth-tongueil 
insulting blackguard 1 Why, sir, ten minulcs-’ 
fi\e ininute.s ago, I wa.s standing, as is my cu.stoin, 
reading my pafK-T and warming my back, when an 
avalanchc-a cataraet-a dirty alioiiiiimble Fall of 
Niagara, sir, came ru.shing down my chimney, sir, 
delu^ng me, niy Turkey carjiet, my hearthrug, 
spoiling iny firc-iron.s and fender, and putting out 
my fire. As soon a.s I could recover from my 
a.stonishment, sir, I thru.st my hcml up the 
chimney, sir, and roareil out to you to cease, when, 
sir, a .secoml avalanche came down, and—and— 
hang it all, sir, just look at me! ” 

I looked, and he a-rtuinly was a guy. 

“Now, sir,” he roared savagely, “what docs this 
mean ? ” 

“Mean, sir,” I replied—“well, I’m afraid I 
poured the water down the WToug chimney.” 
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HOME AGAIN. 

(By WiitiA i Sawteii-J 


H OMIC Ji^^ain ! spared the perils of years, [ 
Sparotl i>f jx»uyli sejus aii'l rougher lands, 

■* ’ Ainl I look in your glad ej'es bright with 
tears, 

ll«.ar your voices and grasj) your hainls I 

( 

Not changetl the least, not a single face 
Aged a <lay as it seems to me I 
The same dear smiles, and the same dear place— 
All the same as it used t»» ho I 

Ah 1 liere is the garilen ! Here the glint 
Of the limes in sunset green ami gold, 

Ami the level lawn with the pattern in't 
Where the grass has been newly roll’d. 

And here come the rabbits lumping along. 

No ! that's never the .same white tloc 
With the pinky lops and the munching mouth ; 
Vet tis like her as snow to snow. 

Ami here’s Nep in his old hcnxldic style, 

Kr. ct, chain-tightening all he can. 

With Topsy wagging that inch of tail,— 

What, you know me again, old man 1 

The i)ond where the lilies float and sun 
Their cups ; the gold fish just the same, 

Too plump to stir in the cool,—yes, one 

Shoots, and gleams, and gcies out like flame 1 


And still in the meadow, dai.sy-white. 

Its wlii.stling flight the anxuv wings, 

Ami the fallen target’.s central light 
Glitters—a planet with its rings ! 

Ami yonder's tlie tree with the giant’s face, 
Sharp nose and chin against the blue, 

Ami where the elm-boughs interlace 
Onr famous swing between the two. 

No change I nay, it only seems bust night 
I blurted back your foiul good-byes, 

As I beard the rain drip from the eaves 
Ami felt its moi.sture in my eye.s. 

Last night that we throng'd the porch about 
Each choking words we could nut say. 
And i>oor little Jim’s wliitc face peep’d out, 
Dimly seen while I stole away. 

Poor little Jim ! in this hour of'glee 
His wee, white face our hearts i*ecall, 

And I miss a hand and a voice, and see 
Tlie little chair beside the wall. 

So all life’s sunshine is fleck’d and brief, 

So all delight is touched with pain, 

So tears of gladness and team of grief 
Welcome the wanderer home again ! 


THE LEADEN WEIGHT. 



I F there had not 
been another 
church in Eng¬ 
land, we could 
not liavc been 
prouder of ours 
at Drainton. It 
was very old, 
\ ery ugly, very big, and very 
dilaiJidated, Damp ran riot 
within its mouldering walls, 
so that either the organ pipes 
would not 8j)eak, or else, 
when once persuaded to 
utter sound, they would 
never leave off till the wnd- 
chest was empty. Mildew 
appeared in great foul patches 
all over the plaster, spotted 
the iiarson’s gowi, speckled 
corner of prayer-book and Bible, and com¬ 


pletely spoiled the now purple cushions in the 
head HnendrapeFs pew. But we were very proud 
of our church for all that and if, through its 
being badly lit, ventilated--though draughty—and 
cold as a cellar nine montlis of the year, half the 
congregation suffered from rheumatism, why, what 
then 1 Diseases are antagonistic, and the possession 
of one keeps off others. 

You see it was the biggest church in a circle of 
ten miles’ radius; and even if the great family 
vault of the Bigglesons did—what with marble 
cushions, reclining figures, slabs, pediment, and 
iron railings—half fill the chancel, why the more 
honour and glory to the Bigglesons, who were yet 
wide awake, and came, two strong, for about one 
month every year, to sit in the huge mildewed 
j)ew — large enough to have held twenty, but 
held sacred to vacuity for the other eleven 
months. 

If you feel disposed to say anything spiteful, 
you need not; for that vault and that empty pew 
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were institutiun.-i our way, and there was always 
jdenty of room in iJniijiton Chureh. And, l»e.sides, 
we were very jiioiid of the Higglesoiis, alH>ut 
whase wealth I could tell you a great deal, only 1 
Want to get oil to something else. 

Some jK-ojile—not Dniinton folk, of course— 
u.sed to .say that if you kicked one man you kicketl 
the whole town, whicli was a gross exaggenition ; 
for though many of tliem, even of the same name, 
wouldn’t own it, the extent to which relationship 
ran was nitlier startling—for they had gi*ue on, in 
an exclusive fashion, intermarrying for hundreds 
of years, till the II«*dgel>ys, the -MuggMui.s, and the 
Smiths were all cousins of some degree or another. 
But, as I siiid before, you could notexjicet Thomas 
Ilodgeby, the great drai<‘r and churchwarden, to 
own Tipsy loin—our “Saxon,” as he was calleil— 
for a cousin, any more than the Rev. Samuel 
Smith, the rector, could be suppo.sed to know 
rx-ojHno He]>hzibu)i Smitli, the pew-opener, and 
treat her os a relative. 

There liappened to be, once upon a time, a great 
deal of unpleasaiitry in connection with our 
church—.something more than unpleiwintry, for 
it WiLs sacrilege. Tilings di.sappe;ire<l out of the 
place in a most unaccountable way; and though 
Iieojile winked, and mxlded, and shook their heads 
at one another, as much a-s to say, “ I know,” 
nothing in the .shape of a pro.Hei-ulion followed. 
Prayer-books, church «ervice.s, Bible.s — so sure 
us they posses.sed a goo<l binding, and happened to 
be left in their owners’ pew—were certain to be 
gone liefore the next Sunday. In fact, a much- 
prized volume Udonging to the writer wa.s left by 
him one inoniing after service, but the omission 
was rememberwl on reaching home ; so, hurrying 
liack he was jmst in lime to reach the churcli a.s 
the doors were being locked by Tom Hodgeby, 
the “ Saxon.” 

” You—you’ve come after your big prayer-l>ook,” 
he cxclaime^l. “ I—I saw it and brouglit it away; 
for you—you know there’s such big thieves alxuit, 
sir, I can't even keep a sfiade or maddick for 
them.” 

Shortly after, it was discovered by the town 
upholsterer, ujion his receiving orders to re-cover 
the cusliions in the Digglcsons’ pew, that tlic 
horsehair stiifUng hud been entirely removed, and 
iU place filled with hay. This promjitcd further 
examinations, and outcries of a similar nature 
were heard from other pews—Tom holding up las 
hands, and deebring it to be '* the w'ust ” scandal 
he ever heard of. 

A month after, several hassocks were missing, 
which were afterwards found in iiossession of the 
various shoemakers and cobblers of the place, 
making them excellent v/orking scats, purchased 
from the annexer at prices varying from a pint of 
beer to two pots, acconling to quality. Then not 


a grave ctuilil lit* dug for want of tooI> ; Tom gtiing 
[ to clmrcliwardon and vicar, witli tears in lii- eye.s. 
to tell of bus losses—>p.ide after s|«ade, mattock 
after iiiattoik, <li.'<ij>iieariug in the iimst my.'teriou' 
way from the bone-lmu.ve : when, .a> a matter ot 
coui'se, new ones had to be su])plicMl. 

People winked and nodded, and sh(H>k their 
heads .again. s;iying at divei-s times that it wa> a 
fine thing to have a relative the vi.ai'> clim.-h- 
^^arden, even if he woubl not recognise you in 
public : and that if the matter lay in M.me hamls 
tile thief Would .soon have Ix-eli puiii>lie(l. 

Audit really wa.s strange that Tommy alwa\> 
had a .sj.are sjiade-or mattoik that he could .sell 
to a labouring frieml, and that his old wife should 
have a lioi-'chair m:ittre.s.s that was the envy of all 
her nelghlxmix People even wont so far as to 
.say that Tommy Wius a .sad rogue ; but then lie 
was a servant of the church, a fact which spread 
such a cloak of respectability arouml Tommy’s 
.shoulders, that people who .said he was a rogue 
alway.s made the a.s»ertion in a whisper. Sonn- 
even went so far a.s to say that tlie comimmiun 
plate would go next. But that was not likely, a.^ 

^ it wu-s always kept at the churchwarden’s house. 

^ and cleanetl up once a month, with coarse, grittv 
whiting before it was brought to the church, to be 
alway.s taken carefully back directly after use. 

The whispers and imirmurs, though, at last 
began to grow lomlcr ; for one Bob Wilkins, the 
ringer of the tenor in the peal, who was the only 
man wlio cared for the job of climbing up to the 
topof the tower—a hun<lredand twenty feet above 
the churchyard—to oil the wcalliercwk—a cock, 
indeed, whicli ob.stinately ]ier.sis|fd in pointing tlie 
wimly quarter with its arclieil pluinaged tail— 
Bob \\ ilkin.s, who had been up one day, after 
complaints liad been made about the crowing, or 
rather groaning, of the said c<K’k, came down 
.say that some one had strifiped tlie whole of the 
lead off the top of the tower, ami that one great 
strip had also been taken off the roof. 

“ Oh! this won’t do,” said one. 

“ This inu.st Ixj put a stop to,” said another. 

And the public of Draiiiton having now 
thoroughly taken the alarm, an extemporised 
meeting w'os held, with closed doors, at Bink tlie 
barber’s, where it was unanimously declared that 
Tommy Ilodgeby, our “ Saxon," was the culprit, 
ami that ho had stolen the lead, melted it down, 
and drunk it—of course after a chemical process 
, by which it became beer and gdn. His jiosition 
and relationship to the great cliurchwurden were 
not to act as screens; and a deputation having 
l>ccn formed, it was arranged that they should 
next morning wait upon the vicar. 

' Some w'cro of opinion tlint they might go at 
once; but “ Do nothing rashly ” was taken to be a 
most valuable maxim. So, after determining to 
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meet at niin.- the next day, insiiect the daniafje, 
and fliuti "o to the vicara^'o, the frciitlemen wlio 
Ii!m 1 toriiied tlie meeting sei)arated. 

It was not more than half-past nine—tir say, a 
ipiarter to ten—the next morning, when the depu¬ 
tation proeee<Ied in a l>ody to the eliuroh, after 
• ditaining the warden's keys ; when, after a great 
deal of )iiithng, tliey ascended the cojkserew stair- 
ease, gazed njjon the deinolisljed lower top, whieli 
w:is (piite denuded, and then descended to the 
!ittle door which opened upon the roof of the 
l>ody of the eluireh, where it was jilain enough to 
sec that throe gi>odly strips hail been cut, rolleil up, 
and taken away. 

Some debated, some measured tlie extent of 
tlie damage, and some calcailatod the value of the 
lead : after which the party walked to the vicarage, 
the matter was talkc«l over, ami at hist, in com¬ 
pany with the ]iarish constable, a shoemaker, who 
ruse from a veiy suspioi»msdot)king luissoek, the 
wlmlo party proceeiled to onr “ Saxon’.s ” re.sidence, 
to be answered by the infoiinatiun that Tommy 
was not at home. 

“That meeting of ours yesterday frightened 
iiiin,” .sjiiil one of the deputation, “lies gone, 
gentlemen, and we shall never sec him any more, 
depend upon it." 

“ Gently, my dear .sir, gently,” .siiid the vicar. 

“ We must not eomleinn the man nalieard; and, 
iixlccd, I sincerely hoi*c that you are mistaken.” 

The former .speaker scrcwe<l up his moutli, and 
shook lii.s head ; and us there seemed to l»c nothing 
more to do, tlie mutter was left in the hands of tlie 
constable. The party separated, and the matter 
remained as it was, in siiite of the heavy rain 
which soaked through, and made another great 
patch ujion tlie church ceiling. Dozens of jieople 
went up the corkscrew staircase to see tlie 
ilaniagc ; and then, probably from a sense of 
hnniour, some wag or another would hang back to 
.sound one of the bells, while his companions were 
paxsing through the chamlicr, to their deafening 
and to the romsing of the indignation of church¬ 
warden Hodgeby, who, at the seventh offence, 
sent and insisted upon the tower door being locked, 
and carried the great key in his coat pocket for 
the rest of the day. 

There were no more visits paid by the curious, 
for the warden was stern, and the other key was 
always carried by the absent Tommy ; and as 
he did not turn up either on Saturday, the lead 
lay Jess heavy on people’s minds, save and ex¬ 
cepting that of the plumber, painter, and glazier, 
who set to and prepared an estimate for the 
repair of the damages, and lieartily wished Tommy 
had taken off another strip or two while he was 
about it 

Sunday came, and the bells were rung “ no how,” 
as people said ; for Tommy was not there to 


.superintend them, and the jobbing g.irdenci-, who 
hoj>ed to succeed to tlie vacancy, excused liis Hist 
:ittemi»t at bell-ringing on the plea tliat he didn't 
understand music. They did not make Midi a 
very great imiddlc, only that they would keep 
ringing until the vicar luid been fully five niiuutes 
in the desk, and h.ad had to send a nies-sige twice 
f«»r them to be stoj»ped. 

Silence, though, at last, and the first sentence 
was being read, when as the vicar came to 
“ wieketlness he hath coniinitted," there was a 
deep groan, ajijiarontly proceeding from the 
dianecl, followed in a few nioineiits by a feeble 
cry a.s for help. 

Heads were turned ; one wliispered to another to 
ask who Wiis ill, and tlien tlie vicar coninicneed 
again ; but only to be iiitemijited by another faint 
ciy, when people began to leave their jiews and 
I to duster round the niilings of the great vault in 
the chancel, the slab at the back of which was 
found to be open ; and now, unmistakably, a groan 
rose from below. 

“ What does tliis mean 1 ” exclaimed the cliureh- 
waialen, in a loud whisper. “ Mrs. Smith, do you 
know anything about it 1 ” 

“No, sir, pica.so. I only got into the churcli 
this morning, for you liad tlie key witli you when 
you went out yes’day, sir; and Tommy, sir, he 
carry the other key, so that I couldn’t dust.” 
j The niysteiy was not impenetrable ; for, after 
a little hesitation, a couple of the tradesmen 
climbed the rails, through not perceiving that the 
gate would open, and, a light being jirocured from 
the vestry, Tommy was found lying at the bottom 
of the vault steps, with his thigh-bone broken, and 
a heavy roll of lead lying right across him—two 
more rough rolls being hard by, in one of the 
niches left vacant for the coffin of a Biggleson to 
come. It was plain enougli that this had been 
turned by Tommy into a storehouse for his 
plunder, and in heaving down a heav'y roll he had 
slipped, to lie there in helpless agony until found 
as described. 

The church roof did not take long repairing, but 
it was otherwise with poor old Tommy’s leg, which 
never supported him properly again during the 
five years after that he limped about the town— 
Tipsy Tommy to the day of his death, though he 
rarely now, for reasons allied to the pocket, ex¬ 
ceeded the bounds of propriety. Vicar, church¬ 
warden, all, were very lenient \sith liiin, on 
account of his punishment partly, and because 
wo were used to do things in a very easy-going, 
ponderous way in Drainton. Tommy was even 
allowed to remain “Saxon,” performing his work 
by deputy, and sharing the proceeds ; but at last 
when the big tenor, which Tommy had so often 
tolled for others, tolled for him in his turn, the 
gardener’s hand was at the rope. 


9 



"H* 8JI*TCH*I) TU« H4SI.3 DtTWCES HIM Own. iVD IIB8Xf> THE* mEBIIEIiLl” (p. 1U». 


Jii.H plaid acroKH hui HliuulderH, and ^'ave liiin 
kindly counsel to l>e careful of tlic road coming 
lioiiic, if it hapfteued to be dark before he 
,sUrte<l, 

Hobin promiHcd ol>edirmce, though he dcclarc/1 
At the same time he had ridden the road “hunnerM 
o’ times in a’ kinds o’ weathers and never met in 
wi’ onything waur nor himser.” 

Jeanie watche<l him ride away in the hazy 
morning light, and disappear at the end of the by¬ 
road. Her ehceks had recovered some of their 
former bloonu and lier form much of its plumimess 


were prized all the more because of their scarcity 
at this season. 

She entered the thicket an<l In^gQii her search 
at a pile of hr branche.s which had been hewn 
«lown for winter firewiKHl, and the nnmerou.s 
recesses in which presented favourable-looking 
hiding-places for wily hens to deposit their 
eggs. 

•Jeanie hennl (he cri.sp earth and the dead frosted 
bits of branches which were thickly strewn about 
crackling under the foot.^teps of someluKly ap¬ 
proaching. As\ she pvssed round the high pile of 
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firewood, boiulinj; low to examine the nooks, she 
noticed a man coming towards her. She thought 
from thecursoiy glimpse she had obtained that he 
■was one of the men belonging to the place, and 
continued her inspection unheeding. 

She passed roniul the pile of wood .slowly to the 
side from which she had observed the man, and 
there he st»>od befme her. 

Pale, haggard, with tonzled hair, ruffled clothes, 
and a genend ajipcarance of wild disorder, the man 
stood watching her. 

She ga/ed at him a nmment, ami then .she flung 
U]! her hands with a shriek that echoed throughout 
the thicket and sank ini>aning to the grounil. 

He lifted her up. She wa.s not unconscious, and 
she slniddered at his touch. He seemed .seiusible 
of her repulsion, and he placed her on a heap of 
the fir hranclies, dr.iwing hack a pace to look at 
her. She covered her eyes with her hands, as if to 
hide him from her sight. 

“ Jeanie, I hao come l>ack.'* he said iircscntly in 
a hard cold tone. 

She made no answer, but she rocked her bmly 
to ami fro, sobbing wihlly. 

Ho spoke again slowly. 

“T hae come back, Jeanie, to find that ye 
shudder at my touch-that ye cunna In^ar to look 
me ill the face. And yet it was y«m that no so 
very lang .syne clasped your arms arouml my nock, 
and told me that I might leave you witlnmt fear of 
change, for that you would biile my coming faith¬ 
fully. Hae ye kept your word 1 ” 

Ho bent close to her, hissing the iinciition in her 
ear. 

She seeineil to writhe under his reproach, and 
still with her hands on her eye.s .she swayeil to and 
fro, moaning. 

“Tliey tauld me ye were drooned,” .she cried in 
anguish. “ They tauld me ye w’ere drooiieil, and 
oh my heart was sair to thiuk it. But ye made 
nae sign thatyo were living, and a’ body spoke as 
though there was nee doot—as though tliere could 
be nane. Tliere wa.sna ane to whi.sper a breath 
o’ hope, and what could I do—what could I do but 
believe wheu the proof was so strong? ” 

“Ye could hao w’aitcd a vvee for confirniatioii 
o’ the now.s. Oh, woman, I would hae waited a 
hundred yeai's before I would hae cast you so 
utterly from my brea.st as to take another in my 
arms.” 

“ And I w’ould hae waited for ever, had I been 
my lane. But they pres-sed me sair on a’ liands. 
I was wae, wac, and heart-broken ; I didna care 
what cam’ o’ me ; but I thocht it w’as a sin to turn 
awa’ frae the work that was set fornenst me ; and 
I thocht that you, looking at me frae the ither 
world, would ken what feelings moved me, and 
would s.ay I had done weeL That was why I 
married, though my heart was wi’ you.” 


The violence of her di.stres.s, the sad sincerity of 
her voice, exerted a powerful influence upon liim. 

Me seemed to waken suddenly from a fever, in 
which all things had been distorted in his mind, 
to the consciousness that she had been true to him 
in lieart—that .she had loved liim—that she still 
loved him. 

He dropped doM'ii beside her, and threw liis 
arms round her. 

Jeanie, Jeanie!” he cried, pns.sionately, “ye are 
mine yet, yo .shall be mine in spite o' a’ the 
marriages on earth. What power—what richt 
has a ministers jirayer to jiart our lives—to fill 
the years that are before us wi' liugering misery f 
It shall hae none. Ye are mine, Jeanie, my aiii, 
an<l nobody else ha.s a richt to claim you. Rise up 
then, and conic awa’ from this place, and in another 
country we ll find a home and happincs.s.” 

With a stifled cry of horror she wrenched her¬ 
self fiiHii his arms, ami sprang to her feet. Her 
hands were witlKlrawn from her eyes now, and she 
regarded him with wild alarm, whilst her cheeks 
wliich a moment before hud been pallid and cold, 
became crim.son. 

“Awa’, man, awa’I''shcexclaimeil with look and 
voice of horror ; “ that’s no Jeames Falcon wlia 
has ri.sen from the dead - for he would hue pitied 
me and tried to .strengthen me for the cruel duty 
T maun do. It’.s the evil ane liimsel’ in my puir 
lad’.s body that’s come to tempt me to my shame. ’ 

He bowed his liead before her indigriation, and 
for the moment could not meet her gaze. 

“ Lord help me, Lord help me,” he groaned : “ I 
believe I’m crazeil. Ye are richt, it was a ni ul 
thought—a villainous thought. I’ll try to pul it 
away from me. I shall jiut it away ; only give me 
a little while to master myself. Last nicht I came 
back, and last nicht 1 learned you were married. 
My head’s been in a creel ever since, and I 
scarcely ken what I do, or say, or think,” 

“ Oh, why did you no come hame sooner—why 
did yo send nae word that ye were livin’? ” 

“ I couldna win hame, but I sent a letter, and 
that ye never got, I suppose.” 

“ Never, or I wouldna hao boon here the day.’’ 

He pressed his head tiglitly between his hands, 
as if by that means to subdue its violent throb¬ 
bing, and so obtain a calmer view of the position. 

“ Ay, ay, it’s been a’ bad luck that has come 
between us and parted us for ever,” he wont on, 
hoarsely and hopelessly ; “ but I’m no the villain 
you might think mo from what I hae said. I 
didna come here thinking o’ that. I came just to 
speak wi’ you once again—to look at ye — and 
gang awa’.” 

[ Her iiuliguation and her fear of him had (piite 
disappeared now. Above the storm of different 
emotions which was raging in her breast, pity for 
him rose strongest of all. She approached him. 


BROKEN HEARTS. 
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bitii ilowly, and |ilaced her liimd:> on hi.s head 
soothingly. He .stjatched tlie hands between his 
own, and ki.sse<l them freiuiedly. 

l)innu do that, .she sobbed, trenil)ling as with 
iuten.se cohl. “Ah, dijinu do that, for it friehtens 
iJie, an<l inind.s me o what you were .sjiyiii}' cnoo. 
1 eanna thole to think o that, bec.iuse it woul«l 
ni.ike the sorrow I hae to l>ear u‘ the sairer if I 
had to think o ye us ane tl»at would ilo a wrung 


ii<-t. 

“ No man shall ever say I wranged him, ’ .sjiiil 
Falcon, proudly, and releasing her iiaml.s. 

“ I believe that. I’ll never doubt it agaiit Ye're 
.speaking like yoursel' noo, and it comforts me to 
hear ye. But, .le;imie, we may do wrung in thocht 
to oursel's and others, and there’s (Jiily ae way 
that we can ever hoi»e to win peace o’ mind by.” 

“ .\nd thiit way I ’’ 

" I.s to part noo, and never-never meet again in 
this world.” 

I ler hands were clasiiecL She gjzc<l api>eaUngly 
at him, but he did not raise his head or speak for 
u long time. When he did look np, hU face was 
white and his lips were fjuivering. 

“ Ay, that’.s a’ we can do now. It's cowardly to 
sob and greet like a ween wlien tlie road lies before 
tne, dreary tliough it l>e.” 

“Ye’ll forget a’ this, and I’ll pray day and nicht 
that Heaven will send ye happy daya" 

“ ni no forget, but mayl>e I may obtain dis- 
tnictiun in har<l work and new seenc.s. Folk say 
lliat time cure.s a’ ills, and I could mai.st believe 
that, seeing that you hx»ked S4> content before you 
s;iw me '■ (bitterly). 

“ Jeamie, let me tell ye a’ that’s passed since ye 
gaeil awa, ’ she said, quietly, although smarting 
umlcr the sting of his reproach ; “ and when ye 
hae heard ye’ll l>e better able to judge how far I 
am to blame for wliat pain ye are sulfering." 

She told him everj’thing simply a.s it occurred, 
and he listened in moody silence. But when she 
had finished he rose to his feet. 

“Thank you, Jeanie,” he said, in a calmer tone 
tlian he Jiad yet sjjoken ; “ what you hae .said 
[•roves to me that nae blame can rest on yom I 
would hae thought that anyway if I had only had 
time Uj think the matter fairly out. But there’s 
one to whose villain’s work you and I Iwth owe 
wliut ill has happened us, and I’ll bring him to the 
gallows for’t” 

“ Wha do ye mean 1 ” 

“ Ivan Carrach, who was skipi>cr o’ the Co/fn.” 
And he briefly explained to her Ijow the brig 
had been bunicd, how he liud escaped, and what 
had been the cause of his lung absence. 

“ I’ll no trouble you agaijj, Jeanie,” he said in 
conclusion ; “ this is the last time I’ll ever look on 
your dear face, Dinna shrink frae me or fear me 
because I call it dear. My anger and my frenzy 


are by now, and I'm calm. But yoru lacc will aye 
be dciu- to me although I may iiewr l.x.k on it 
aguiii. I 11 never cuiue back here ; a^ soun J 
hac got baud o' Carrach, 1 II leave tlu »..uiiliy. aii<l 
ye can think o' me as though 1 had been dead and 
had never come here to diNturl. the p.ace •/ your 
hame wi' memories (•' d.iysthat weie verv i.lea>ant 

lli> \oice iiui\ered a> he .-poke, and burning 
tears .'tarted to lilseye^ She allowed him to cl.i>p 
her hand.s uuw without he.dtation, and her half- 
stifled .sobs declared htJW \ioleiitly her lieart 
was agitated since the mojuent of j.arting liad 
arrived. 

I It w;is a fsid parting, f«ir it was lightened l>y no 
^ gleam of hojie : it was like the i»arting which *lvath 
makes. Tliey had sjiuken mueh, but they had 
thought and felt far more than their wonls indi¬ 
cated during the little time they hail been together. 

I The bitter e.xperience of a life wu.s concontrate<l 
in that brief space, and the issue was a noble one. 

I The su]»pre.sscd love she liad bonie the man had 
been smldeidy roused into new e.xistonce, and had 
fought hard with her sense of wifely duty and 
gratitude to the absent hitsband. The contest had 
closed in the stern recognition of the true path 
before her; and whatever agony it might cost her 
she wjis ready to tear from her breast the love 
that had once been her happine.s.s, but was now a 
sin. 

He hud pa-ssed through tlie frenzy of hi.s .shut¬ 
tered hope.s, tlie stonn of angT>- j)a.s.sion.s, aud had 
reached the light wherein he sjiw how much he 
had wn>iigal her by his tlioughts of the past niglit, 
and how much he owwl her now. ft seemed to 
him as if he heard the voice of his ilead love 
loudly bidding him dejiart from her and leave her 
to what jieace she might obtain from the know¬ 
ledge that he was never to cross her path any 
more. 

Yet they lingered with a fatal fascination over 
the love they were burying in this separation. 
Their licarts might aclic and yeani ; but they 
were never again to find voice for the pain or 
hope, never again to reach the liglit of lovers’ 
sympathy. 

“ It maun be, it maun be,” she cried at last; 
“a’ tliut I am suflcriiig the noo, a’ the wear>' [luin 
that’s tugging at my heart in the thocht o’ parting 
wi’ ye but tells me the stronger that we maun 
never meet on this earth main Oh I io’ed ye, 
Jeamie, very dearly. I lo’e ye yet—the Lonl 
abiKjn forgive me—but I am Robin Omy's wife, 
and I inann be faithful to him wlia's been guid 
and true to me. Help me, help me, Jeamie, and 
giing awa’.” 

“God keep ye, Jeanie,” he gnsjied, with un¬ 
utterable misery and compn.'<.Hion choking his 
voice. “I see noo that I haena the waret to bear. 
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1 wish in niy .soul that I had uevcr come baine 
again, or tliat wc had never loved as we hae done. 
God keep ye,an<l bless ye, and gie ye strength, for 
we hac little in oursel's. Rut ye shall never Ik* 
troubled wi’ the sieht o' me again, and if I could I 
would bury my very name in the bottoinle.ss pit 
that ye might never mair be startled even by the 
sound o’t. A’ that man can do to help ye to be a 
true wife I'll «lo for the sake o’ the love I bear yc. 
I caima sjiy ony mair.” 

Witli an niu’ontrollable impulse he folded his 
arms rouml her and kissed her passionately, whilst 
scalding tears wore on their faces. 

“ Gae’wa, gae’wa,” she cried, wildly, tearing 


herself from his arms ; ‘‘ and Heaven guide ye to 
liappine.ss, if there be ony in this warld.” 

She turned from him, blind with augui.sh, and 
tottered away toward the liou.se. 

He stocnl dumbly gazijig after her; and as she 
disappeared round the corner of a shed, without 
having dared to look back once, his whole heart 
seemed to burst in one great sob. 

“ God bless ye, Jcanic,” he faltered, and the 
words yearningly followed her. 

He gazed vacjintly for a long time at the place 
where he had caught the last glimpse of her re¬ 
treating form, and then, with a dull, hopeless face, 
he turned slowly away. 


NIAGARA IN WINTER. 

[By OiOROE Ac<3U6n78 Sala.) 


S ki’ wa.s just the grey of the winter’s day 
when our Freneh-Canadian valet cntereil 
, my state-room. “ No boots to-day,” 1 
) said, " I will wear moceasins.” “It vas 
'• not (le boots,” he made answer; “you 
are dcrc.” “Wlierc?” 1 asked, sleepily aud 
querulously. “At Niagsua, sjire.” I sprang from 
my e(tt, and Jiiade a toilette so swift that the 
circu.s-ridcr who becomes in the space of five 
minutes a belted knight, a kilted Higldander, 
a buy-u-broom girl. General Washington, nud 
William in “Rlaek-eyed Susan,” all the while 
careering madly on one bare-backed steed, might 
liave envied my celerity. I was at Niagara. 
Where were the Fallsl About a mile and a half 
distant. 

I was enabled to secure a little ramshackle “ one- 
horse slmy”of a curricle, witli a horse not mucli 
bigger than an Exmoor pony, and such a very tall 
and stout Irisliman for a driver, that I expected 
every moment, with my superabundant weiglit, 
that the si)rings would break, and the entire con¬ 
cern go to irremediable “pi.” The Irish driver 
was jocular and lo(iuacious, but appeared some¬ 
what disgu.stcd with the world in general, and 
Niagiira in particular. To every remark he made 
he added the observation that it was “a divil of n 
place.” I asked if there were any tourists here 
just now. “ Regorra, tlicre’.s nobody,” he re¬ 
plied. I asked which was the best hotel. “ Re¬ 
gorra, there’s none,” ho responded ; “ they’re all 
shut up. It’s a divil ofa place.” Iwos somewhat 
disconsolate at the receipt of this information, so 
I asked him if he know where we could get some 
breakfast “ Divil a bit of breakfast is there for 
love or money. It’s a divil of a place;” but he 
added, with a glance of that sly humour for which 
his countrymen are unrivalled, “ the Falls are in 


illigant condition, utui ;/o« may m thun all thf 
yrar rotnul /or noihUuj'' 

He was driving me along the brink of a steep 
and abrupt precipice — a mere ledge of ixiad 
like the commencement of the Cornice at Genoa. 
On the near side arose, not mountains, but rows of 
naked larch and stunted pollard. Beyond them 
were the ice-bound fields, witli here and tliero 
clumps of the black funereal pine, .standing like 
mutes at the door of one who had died in mid- 
winter. The snow was all around in lumps and 
nuggets—in festoons, as though old Fatlier 
Christmas had hung his trees ^^^th bundles of 
store-candlcs—in great sheets, deep and compact, 
with the thin layer of last night’s frosty glaze upon 
them. The sky looked thick and soft—a very 
blanket-covering of snow that was to fall soon and 
envelop us. The stark saplings came up rigid 
and spiky through the ghastly mantle, like the 
beard from the ciicek of a dead man. There was 
an evil wind blowing about a few leaves, so 
brown and w'itlicrcd that they must have belonged 
to the autumn before last. The declivity of the 
pracipice looked horrible, and hundreds of feet 
down, so it seemed, rushed along a black, swollen, 
and sullen river. 

The road made a slight curve “ Regorra, there 
they are!” cried the driver, pointing with his 
W’hip. I strained my eyes, looked do^vn, and saw, 
so close upon me that I thought I could have leaped .. 
into their midst, but they were at least a mile dis¬ 
tant—the Falls of Niagara. 

How it was that the ramshackle shay, the little 
horse, and the big driver utterly vanished from my 
view and remembrance, I shall probably never be 
able to realise. I suppose I must have gut out of 
the chaise somehow, and given the man a’dolkr; 
but how it all came about I have not the dimmest 
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• iiiKiu-.iii r;iii, wiui Hill'll iiKirc I...1 
aiiil < M-vtiiii; lip ,,,,t .1 cl,,11,1^ |,nt 
ol >|.|-.iy_;i ci'luilin like .1 \V,^^c|•-•^|lullt- 
wilc- like the I'ill.ir that went l>ct<)ietlit 
!'>■ *l.iy and iii”ht - anil n>iiix iii.uiy 
luet al'>>\t- thelc\fl nl the catar.irt. Tlj 
Kivat Kill, the L’aiiadiaij Kill, the II..|->e 
Ihi- l"jiu> the hall-eil' le fiuiu CJo.it Kl. 


Niao*ii* in Winriit: t TiitF ciiiikhi:;i by PnozKJ* Sprat. 


filino.st laatheiii.'itical c.vactitiidu an enormous 
stream of water. At the Iklsc a jfreat riouil of 
ffiam and spray arf».4#j. Thi.s wjls the Aruerican 
Fall. Then the Iwrik stretched away, and I could 
see some Iar;^c and small hoii.ses, and an island 
thickly wooded, at whiww* hcail was a li;'htli()usc- 
Jooking tower, approacheil l»y a causeway. This 
was (Joat Island and Ternipin Tower Then the 
lower l)cd of the river Wcaine a nU tie Kfif, a hliml 
alley, its finial !>eing curved in a great wall of 
rock, and over this was precipitated from the 
upi)er bed a much more enonnous stream of 
water, its edges mggeder than those of the 


Canoilian side of the river. Three part.s of it 
belong incontestably to (Ircat Britain, and it can 
only be seen to advantage from the British side ; 
but our cousins are very angry that it should be 
called the Canadian Fall, and claim more than half 
of it as their own, 

Tliese then were the famous Falls I luul coino so 
far to sec;—144 ro<ls wide, l.'»8 feet high, l,.’i(s) 
millions of cubic feet of water tumbling over a * 
wall of rock every minute, a column of spray 2 (M) 
—some say 3(K»—feet in altitude. Well, I confess 
that as I stood staring, there came over me a 
sensation of bitter disapiMiintmcnt. And was this 
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all I \ nu who hnve seen tj»e field „f W'aterlo.., who 
have seen the IVuimi.K, who liave seen St. Peter s 
bear witli mo. Wa.. this all / There was a great 
(leal of water, a g,eat deal <.f foam, a great deal 
of •s|>ra\% iind a tJiiuuluriiig noise. Tins all, 
abating the smnv where I stoo.l and the blaek river 
oeneath. These were the Falls of Xiag-ara. 77o » 
r..wj,„rafinh/ si,in//, .,„ / f/o n-oUr /ooH;',/ 

efieet-the light and 
shtule ^ I liere was, it is trne. a consitleraMe amount 
of offervesoence : Imt tlie foaminess of the Palls 
together with the tinge (.f tawny yellow in the 
troid«le<l watej-s. (.niy remimled me of so much 
unattainal)le soila and >heiry, aiul made me feel 
tliirstier than ever. 

I foun.l a wretched little jilarc open, half tavern 
and half Indian euiiosity sho]), but on the roof it 
had a belvedere. I was permitted to ascend this, 
and a civil negro .serving man volunteered to ac’ 
comj'any me. There was a good view from the 
belvedere, ami I remained staring at the Falls for 
another Iialf-hour. the negro remaining silent by niy 
side. I a.-'ke<l him, almost mechaidcally, whether 
the water was eontitinally mshing over at that 
rate. I had spoken like a fool, and he answered 
me acciu-ding to my folly. “ I speet. mas.sa,” he 
saui, ‘’they goes on for cl)lier and ebber.” Re¬ 
marks as absurd and incongruous as mine, have 
become historical among the ana of Niaganr. A 
Swiss watchmaker observcil that lie wins very glad 
;‘dc beautiful ting was going.*’ He looked upon | 
It as .some kind of clockwork ari-angoment, which ' 
would run down and be wound up again Every-' 
body km.ws the story of the ’cute Yuukee who' 
called It ‘-au almighty water privilege.” It is' 

one and wouhl turn all the mill-wheels in the 
world. 

Being on the American .side, we cro.s.sed a smaller 
su.spension bridge to Goat I.slaiul. Wc wandered 
around its half-snowed-np lanes, and then, so 
slippery was the ice, crawled on our hands and 
knees along a stone cau.seway to Termpin Tower 
and from its summit looked upon the Falls. Then 
we \vent to see the Ihipids by the Cataract House, 
wJiich apiieared to me a mns.s of intolerable suds 
and j.ut me in mind of nothing half so much as a 
pgantic washing-day. There was no colour, no 
light and shade : nothing but water and foam 
water and spray, water nml noise. And every¬ 
thing ding)-. We were lowered down an inclined 
plane m u specie.s of horae-hox on the American 
side, and there found a forry-hoat to convey us 
across the Niagara river to Canada From the 
river there was a much letter view of both Falls. 

1 hey looked considerably taller, but they were still 
clingy. The boatman was a most savage-looking 
person ; cursed us when we paid him iu paper 
instead of silver, and I thought when we landed 
that he would have dismissed us >vith a clout of 


his oar, as Charon does in Gustave Bore’s picture 
of the souls cro.ssing the Sty.v, in the “Inferno.” 
Then we scrambled over stones, rimy with ice, and 
' slipi)C(l down glassy declivities, a /« Montagne 
Ilitss/', and creeping close to the base of the fall^ 
right under the lee of Table Rock, peei)ed at 
the masses of frozen si)ray and gicat blocks and 
l>ouldei-s of ice j»iled one atop of another—a cold 
eruption of the Glacial Period. 

Wo thus wandered ainmt, talking very little, 
until early in the afternoon, when my friend sug¬ 
gested lunch. Wo liad ascended to the river bank 
on the Canada side hy thi.s time, and in the high¬ 
way, close to Table Rock, found, to our great joy, 
that Mr. Sol D.ivis’s well-known establishment 
W51S open. Mr. Sol Davis sells Indian curiosities, 
and Lowther Arcade and Ramsgate Bazaar nick- 
nacks of every description ; and a very stiff price 
does Mr. Sol Davis charge for those objects of 
trrfii. Mr. Sol Davis likewise sells cig-are, and 
stereoscopic slides of the Falls ; and Mr. Sol 
Davis has, to sum up his wealth of accommodation 
for tourists, a bur in the rear of his premises wlici'e 
exciseable articles are ‘retailed. Mrs. Sul Davis 
is a vei-y comely and affable matron, witli a sharp 
eye to business ; and Miss Sol Davis is very 
beautiful, but haughty. 

ilr. Sol Davis, junior, the fourth in this worthy 
(piartette, is a character. Said he to me, when 
he became better acquainted with me : 

“ M hat might be your business, now’ ? ” 

I Wishing to keep within the limits of the truth, 
ami at the same time not to bo too communicative, 

I raidied that paper-staining was my business. 

‘‘.tUi! paper-staining. Do pretty well at itl’^ 
continued Mr. Sol Davis, junior. 

I said that I did do pretty w’ell, considering. 

“ Ah! ” pureued my interlocutor, “ you should go 
in for felt hats. My brother-in-law went out to 
Sun Fraiicisco, a year and seven months ago, and 
he’s made a hundred and fifty thousand dollara, all 
out of felt hats. Think of that! ” 

I did think that, in case the paper-staining^ 

business came to grief, I would follow- the friendly 

advice of Mr. Sol Davis, junior, and go in for felt 
hats. 

We IuiicIkmI at Mr. Sol Davis’s, in a very cosy 
little back parlour, and an admirable roast fowl 
and a capital bottle of Medoc W'e had. Then my 
friend took a nap, and then, feeling somew’hat 
relieved, with a fragrant “ planter ” from Mr. Sol 
Davis’s private box between iny lips, I strolled 
out to have another view of the Falls. It was 
HOW’ about three o’clock in the afternoon. I stood 
on the brink of Table Rock and gazed once more 
on the great, dreary, colourless expanse of water, 
foam, and spray. And this vms Niagara, and 
there w-as nothing more. 

Nothing 1 With a 'burst like the sound of a 
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truinper. the suildtti Suti c:»nif out. (Jo,I l^lws 
him : there he was : and there, too, it, the luid-t 
of the foamin'' watei-s, was set tlic EverlaMin- 
Bow. The raitihow shone out upon the eatar.iet ; 
the sky turne.l hltm ; the }.ri-ht clarion had 
served to call all Xatiire to amis ; tlie very hii.ls 
that had been tlippiii” <lully over the spiay 
throii-h.mt the mornin- be;.'an to sin- ; and look¬ 
ing ar..iind me I s.,w that the whole scene had be- 
come glni-ifit.,L There was light and colour every- 
where. The river ran a stream of li.,iiid goM, 


The daik hills gli^ten-.l. TIr. lM.,ildei> of i;-c 
'iKtikled like gem-, i'he .snow w.i- all b.iiiicd m 
nis tints —crimson. ;,„d vellow. and l.lm-. ,oi.j 
green, and omnge, and violet. The white house- 
and l-el\edeies startcl up ag.iiiist the a?iue like 
the inos.jues and minarets of Staluboul. aii.l, 
soaring high l.eliind the Dow. Was tin' great 
l.ilhii ot spray, gl.mcing .inc| fi.i'hing like an 
obelisk of <li;,ni.)n<ls. And it w.is then i in g-an, aa 
many men Inve begun, per- haiice, to woinler at 
and to lo\e Xiag.ir.i. 
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THE SOXG OF THE SHIRT* 


j Tiioma.h 

\7F^\ *Tff fingers weary and worn, 
t L.Vy,l ) " heavy and ret), 

Woman .sat, in unwomanly rags, 
jr-^O Plying her nectlleuiul tliread— 

‘Stitch—stitcdi—.stitch! 

In poverty, hunger and dirt, 

I And still with a voice of dolorous jiitcli 

SJie hang the “ Kong of the Shirt! ” 

“ Work -work—work ! 

^\hile the cock i.s crowing aloof ; 

And work—work—work, 

Till the htarx shine tlirough the roof I 
Its O! tij }>e a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
here Woman has never a soul to save, 

If this is Christian workl 

“ Work—work—work 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 

Work—work—work 
Till tlie eyes are heavy and dim 1 


Hooli) 


Seam, and gusset, and band,— 

Band, and gii.Hspt, and scam, 

I ill over file biitton.s I fall asleep, 

And .sew them on in a dream ! 

C ’ men with Si,s(ei-s deal 1 
O ! men with Molheis ami Wive.s ! 

It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
lint human creatures’ lives ! 

Kf it<‘h—.stitch—stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

Sewing at once, with a double thread 
A Sliiouil as well ns a Shirt. 

“ But why do I talk of Death 1 
That phantom of grisly bone, 

I hanlly fear lii.s terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own — 

It seems .so like my own. 

Because of the fasts I keep, 

Oh ! (jfsl! that bread .should be so dear. 
And Hesh and blouil .so chea)>! 


* By p«riuJMioD of Hcuin. WarO, f.o<k, And Co« 
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*■ \\'«3rk--\viirk —Work I 
My liibour lu'ver line's ; 

AjkI what are its wai'vsf A hc»l of straw. 

A irnst of l)rea<l—and 
That shattered roof,—and this riake<l floor,— 
A talile,—a Urokeii chair.— 

And a wall so Idank, niy slrulow I thank 
For sotnotinies failini,' there. 

“ Work—Work—work ! 

From weary chime to chime, 

W’ork —work—work — 

As piisonei's work loi-crime ! 


popui.au authors. 


“ Oh I hut to breathe tlie bivath 
Of the cowsli)) and primrose .sweet— 
Witli tlie sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet» 
For only one shoi t houi- 
To feel as I used to feel, 

Refore f knew tlie woes of want, 

Aiul the walk that costs a meal I 

‘‘ Oh ! blit for one .short lionr ! 

A rcspile, liowevcr brief • 

No ble.s>ed lei.sure for Love or Ilojiey 
I’m only time for CJrief ! 



Rand, andgns.set, and seam. 

Seam, and gus-set, and band, 

Till the lieai-t is sick, and the braui 
benumbed, 

As well as the weary Iiautl. 

“ Work—work—work, 

In the dull December light, 

And work—work—work, 

When the weatJier is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 

As if to show me tlieir snnny backs 
And twit me with tlie Spring. 


A little weeping would easeiiiy licirt,, 

Rut in their Ininy bed 
My tears jmist stoji, for every dixip 
Hindei>5 r.ecdle and thread!” 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch—stitch—stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a voice of dolorous pilch,— 
Wotdd tliat its tone could reach the rich I 
She sang this “Song of the Shirt I” 
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fKrr>in " Utcik HoiiBe.” 

i-t ‘there,’ .Mr. Oujipyl ” .liiid 
Rieluutl, as we went down >fairs. 

“No flistance,” .sud Mr. (lupiiy ; 
“round in Tiiavies' Inn, you kn<i\v. 
^ \Ve all three laughed, and chatted 
;fSv^ ahojjt our inexi'crieiH'e, ainl the 

strangeness of LoiuKu), until we turneil up 
Ululer an archway, to our de.stination : a 
narrow street «*f high hou.ses, like an ohhmg 
ci.stern to liol*! the fog. There was a confused 
little crowd of peo[ile, ]irinei[>ally children, 
gatltered alrout the hou.se at which wc stopped, 
wljich liad a taniished hra-ss plate on the door, 
with tlie in.scription .Iki.i.ybv. 

“ Don’t 1 k 5 frightened !” said Mr. fJuppy, look¬ 
ing in at the c»)ach-window. “One of the young 
Jellyhys heeu and got his lie;ul through the urea 
railings ! ” 

“O poor child,” .said I, “let me out, if you 
plea.se ! ” 

“ Pmy Ire careful of ytairself, inis.s. The young 
•Tellyhys are alway.s up Ui .something,” K:iid Mr. 

Ouppy. 

I made iny way to the ptxtr child, who wa.s one 


of the dirtie.st little uiifortuiiate.s I ever .saw, and | 
found him very hot and frightened, and crying | 
loudly, fixed hy the neck hetween two iron rail- 
ing.s, while a niilkniati atirl a headle, with the i 
kiiide.st intentions possiMe, were endeavouring to 
dnig him hack hy the leg.s, utuler a general 
iinprc.s.sion that his skull was c«>mprc.s.sih]e hy 
tlio.se meaii.s. As f found (after pacifyittg him), , 
that he wa.s a little Isiy with a naturally large ' 
huid, I tlionght that, j>er}iaps, where liis head 
could go his iHxly could follow, and mentioned ’ 
that the ]>est imxle of extrication might l>c to 
push him forward This wjls so fuvourahly 
rcceiveil hy the milkman and hcadic, that he 
would immediately have been pu-shed into tlie area, 
if f luul not held Ids pinafore, wldle Richard uiul 
Mr. (iiippy nu) dtjwn through the kitchen, to 
catch him when he slujuld }>e rcle;ised. At last 
he WiiH liappily got dowu witliout any accident, 
and then he l>egHn to beat Mr. (Rippy witli a 
hoop-stick in quite a frantic manner. 

Nobody had appcarc<l belonging to the house, 
except a i>cnion in pattens, who hud been poking 
at the child from below with a broom; 1 don’t 
know with what olijcct, and I don’t think she did. 

I therefore supis).sed that Mrs. Jellyby was not 
at homo; and was quite suri>riscd when tlie 
person api)carc<l in tlic passage without the 
pattens, and going up to the back room on the 
first floor, before Ada and me, announced us us, 


U} CuABf.is Dick cNS.] 

‘'Them two young ladies, Mi—i-s Jdlyby : ^VlJ■ 

jia-s-'eil .several ne»re children on our way u|). 
wluaii it was diliindt t«» avtiid treading on in the 
dark; and as we came into .Mi>. .KUyby.v 
lac.senec, one of the poor little things fell ilown 
.staii-s—down a wlutle flight (as it .soiunled to me), 
with n great noi.se. 

Mr.s. .b-llyby, whose fa<‘e reflected mmo of the 
utiea-siiif.ss which we coiild not help .-howing in 
our own facts, a.s the de.ir chilli's head reionled 
its passage with a luimp on every stair—Kiehard 
afterwards siiid he coimtetl .seven, besides one for 
the landing—received us with perfect e<juaniniity. 
She was a l*retty, very diminutive, pluiiqi woman, 
of fiimi forty to fifty, with handsome eyes, thoiigli 
they had a curious habit of secmitig to look a long 
way off. As if—I am quoting Kiehard again— 
they Could see nothing finlhor than Africal 

“ I am very glad indeed,” Siiid .Mi-s. .fellyhy, in 
an agreeable voice, “to have the pleasure of 
receiving you. I have a great respect for Mr. 
.larmlyce ; and no one in whom he is interested 
(-.m he an object of imliflerenoe to me.” 

Wc expro.ssed our aeknowledgment.s, and .sjit 
«lown ludiiml the door where there was a lame 
invalid of a 8c»fa. Mi-s .Jellyby had very good 
hair, hut was too much occupied with her African 
duties to bni.sh it. The- shawl in which she had 
been liMisely nmflied droppe<l on to her chair 
when .she advanced to us ; and as she turned to 
resume her seit, we could not help noticing that 
her dre-vs diihi’t nearly Jiicet up the back, and that 
the o|K.'n .space was railed acnvss with a lattice¬ 
work of stay-lace—like a summer-hou.so. 

TJie room, which was strewed with papers am? 
nearly filleil with a great wriling-hihle coverctl 
with .similar litter, wa.s, I nm.st Kiy. not only very 
untidy, hut very dirty. We were obliged to hike 
notice of that witli our Hcnso of sight, oven while, 
with our bcnse of hearing, we foliowc«l the jmxu 
child wlio liad tumbled down stairs : I think into 
the back kitchen, where sumel>ody seemed to stillo 
him. 

Rut what )»rincipally stnick us was a jaded, and 
unhealtliy-luuking, though by no means plain girl, 
at the writing-table, who sat biting the featlier of 
her pen, and storing at us. I suppose nobody ever 
WU.S in sucli a state of ink. And, from her tumbled 
Imir to her jiretty feet, which were disfigured with 
frayed and broken satin slippers trodden down at 
heel, site really seemed to have no article of dres» 
ui>on her, from a pin u])wards, that was in it» 
pru])er condition or its right place. 

“ You find me, my dears,” Siiid Mrs. Jellyby, 
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snullin^' the two great oHicc camlles ii) tin cvuulle- 
.stieks whieli inaile the room taste strongly »>f hot 
tallow (the fire hail gone out, and there was 
nothing in the g'lute hnt ashes, a Imndle of woo<l, 
atul a [inker), “you find me, my dears, as usual, very 
I'usy; hut that you will excuse. The African 
jirojeet at jiresent emiiloys my whole time. It 
involves me in eorresjiomlence with [uihlie bodies, 
and with [irivate individuals anxious for the 
welfare of their species all over tlie countiy. I 
ain happy to .say it is ailvancing. We hope !»> 
this time Jiext year to liave from a huiulred and 
fifty to two hundred healtliy families cultivating 
cotlec and edueatitig the natives of Porriuboola- 
CJha, on the left bank of the Xiger.” 

As .\da .said nothing, but looked at me, I .said it 
must be very gratifying. 

“It is gratifyijjg," said Mrs. Jellyby. “It 
involves the devotimi of all my energies, such as 
they are ; but that is nothing, .so that it succeeds ; 
ami I am more eotjfidetit of .success every day. 
Do you know, Miss Summerson, I almost wondei 
that i/oii never turneil your thoughts to Africa? ” 

rhis apjtlication of the .subject was really so 
unexpected to me, that I was .juite at a lo.ss how 
to receive it. I hinted that the climate 


“The finest climate in the world!” sjiid Mrs. 
Jellyby. 

“Indeed, ma’am 1 ” 

“Ce tainly. With precaution,”said Mrs. Jellyby. 
“ ^ ou may go iuto llolborn, without precaution, 
and be ruti over. \ on may go into Hollwru, with 
jirecaution and never be run over. Just so with 
Africiu” 

I said, “Xo doubt.”—I meant ns to Holbom. 

“ If you would like,” said Mrs. Jellyby, putting 
a number of i>apers towards u-s “to look over 
some remarks on that head, and on the genend 
subject (which have been extensively circulated), 
wliile I finish a letter I am now' dictating—to my 

ehlost daughter, who is my ainnuueiisis-” [ 

The girl at the table left off biting her pen, and 
made a return to our recognition, w’hich was ' 
half bashful and half sulky. 

I.sliall then have finished for the pre.sent,” 
l^roceeded Mrs. Jellyby, with a sweet smile; 

“ though my w’ork is never done. Where are you. 
Caddy ? ” 

“ ‘ Presents her compliments to Mr. StvalJow, 

and begs-’ ” said Caddy. 

^ “‘—And begs,’” slid Mrs. Jellyby, dictating, 

“ ‘ to inform liim, in reference to his letter of 
inejuiry on the African project.’—Xo, Peejiy ! Not 
on any account! ” 

Peepy (so self-named) was the unfortunate child 
who had fallen dowm stairs, who now interrupted I 
the coiTe.spondence by presenting liimscif, with a 
5trip of plaster on his forehead, to exhibit Iris ! 
%voundcd knees, in which Ada and I did not know ' 


which to pity most—the bruises or the dirt. Mrs. 
.Icilyby merely added, with the serene composure 
with which she .'^aid everything, “ Go along, you 
naughty Peepy ! ” and fixed her fine eyes on 
Africa agsiiu, 

flowever, as .she at once jirocecded Avith her 
dictation, and as I interruiited uothing by doing 
it, I ventured ijuietly to stop jioor Peepy as he 
was going out, and to take him up to nurse. Ho 
looked very much astoui.shed at it, and at Ada’s 
kissing him ; but soon fell fa-st asleep in my arms, 
.sobbing at longer and longer intervals, until he 
was ijuiet. I was .so occupied with Peepy that I 
lost the letter in detail, though I derived such a 
gene>'!il impres-sion fixun it of the momentous 
imiiortaucc of Africa and tlie utter insignificance 
of all other place.s ami things, that I felt quite 
a-slmmcd to have thought so little about it. 

“Six o'clock I” said Mi-s. Jellyby. “And our 
Hnner hour is nominally (for we dine at all hours) 
five ! CatUly, show JIis.s Clare and Miss Summer- 
son their rootns. You would like to make some 
change, perhaps? You will excuse me, I know, 
being so much occupied. O, that very bad child I 
Pray \mt him down, Miss Summerson ! ” 

I begged permission to retain him, truly saying 
tliat lie was not at all troublesome ; and carried 
him upstaira and laid him on my bed. Ada and 
I had two upper rooms, with a door of com¬ 
munication between. They were excessively bore 
and disorderly, and the cuitain to my window was 
fastened up with a fork, 

“ You would like some hot w’ater, wouldn’t 
you?"said Miss Jellyby, looking round for a jug 
with a Iiaiidle to it, but looking in vain. 

“ If it is not being troublesome,” said we. 

“ O, it’s not the trouble,” retumed Miss Jellyby; 
“tlie (luestion is, if there wany.” 

The evening was so very cold, and the rooms 
bad such a marshy smell, that I must confess it- 
was a little miserable; and Ada was half crying. 
We soon laughed, however, and were busily 
unpacking, when Miss Jellyby came back to say, 
that she was sorry there w’as no hot water j but 
they couldn’t find the kettle, and the boiler was 
out of order. 

We begged her not to mention it, and made all the 
haste we could to get down to the fire again. But 
all tlie little children had come up to the landing 
outside, to look at the phenomenon of Peepy 
lying on my bed; and our attention was dis* 
tracted by the constant apparition of noses and 
fingers, in situations of danger between the hinged 
of tlie doors. It was imjiossible to shut the door 
of either room ; for my lock, with no knob to it, 
looked as if it wanted to be wound up; and 
tliough the handle of Ada’s went round and round 
with the greatest smoothness, it was attended with 
no effect whatever on the door. Therefore I 
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projwsed to the clulUren that tliev should come in 
and U vcr)- g-nxl at my table, and 1 «oiUd tell 
them the story of little Red Riding Huod while I 
dressed; which they did, and were as ..niet as 
mice, including Reepy, who awoke O].i.oitnnely 
before the ai)i>earance of the wolf. 

Wheji we went down slaij-s we found a mug 
mth A I resent from Tunbridge Wells” on it, 
lighted up in the >tairca.so wimlow with a floatim' 
wick; and a young woman, with a swelled face 
bound up m a flannel bandage, blowing the fire of 
the dniwing-room (now connected by an oiK.-n 


no 


d^r «-„h ,M,x Jd]yl,v,, r„c„„). u,Kl 
ead/ullj It ,„,„k,.a to lliat ,ktcri-f in 
tlut «e nil .sat t-nufliinn and trvinn- witli tin- 
'undims o,,nn for In.ll an hour; timing „|n,|, 
Mix Jtdl}- ,y, with the same .^weetne..-, of lenii.t-,- 
diieUed letter about Africa. Her bein- m. 
eliii,toyed was I must say, a great relief lo"nn. 

[uVuiTV” ri‘'““ ''“'“I' 

nh,.- dressing-table ; a.nl lie nnnle .\,la laugl, so, 

1 mmiuelr 
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• l^y COAALili 




RE you sure that’s the over by 

the shore?” *' 

“Cer^/////, manny! I c(»uld tell lier 
PUKis acrost the .Muzoui-a.”* 

And you will overhaul her ? ” 

“ Won’t we, though! I tell ve.stmimger 

1 “*>■ iRower, that 

iMt tar-Rarl I hove in the furnace has put jLst 

the junait chance of go-ahe;(d into u.s to cut oH’ 

the //nwir from yonder pint.or«c*nd our boat to 
kin{((lom coiiK*/' 

‘-The di.-ketis!” exclaime.l a by.stander who. 
Intensely lutereste-l in the ince, was leaning the 
while ag-.iinst the partitioii.s of the boiler r<K,m 

Ive chosen a nice place to see the fun, nen this 
jwwder-lxirrel.” 

“Not flo bad as if you were in it,” coolly ob- 

serv^ Ben. as the other walketl rapiilJv away! 

if he were in it! in what 1 in the b(,iler 1" 

... Dont folks sometimes go int«> 

wlers, manny I” 

I should think tliere'd be other pai-t.s of the 
boat more comfortable.” 

‘‘Tliats right : poking fim at me at once’t; but 
wait till we get tlinmgh this brush with the old 
Jlanu, and 1II ye r.f a regular fixinscTaiie that 
a man niaj get info. It’s ti-ue, too, every word of 
It, u« Bure as my name's Ben Blower ” 

«*••••* 

\ ou have seen the F/umf then afore, stranngcr T 

oix year ago, wlien new upon the river, slie w.is a 
rani out and outer, f tell ye. I was at that time 
a hand ali^rd of l,er. Yes, I I>elonged to her at 
tae time of lier great race with the Oo-liar. You’ve 
neem, maliap, of the blow-up by which wo lost it 
lliey in^Je a great fuss alwut it; but it was 
nothing but a mere fiz of hot water after all. Only 
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I he springing of a few rivets, wind, loosene.l a 
biler-plate or two, and let out u thii. spirting 
U|)on .some niggers tliut hadu t sense enough to 
get out of the way. Well, the (Miu,- u^k oH’ 
our passengers, and we ran into .Smasher’s Landing 
to repair damages, and bury them tlmt were killetb 
Mere we laid for a matter of thirty hours or so 
and got things to rights ou board for a bran neu 
start. There was some car|)entei-s’ work vet to be 
done, but the captain said that that inight la- 
hxc>d of!’ jist a.s well when we were under weigh- 
vse had worked hard—the weatlier was sour, and 
we needn’t do anything more jist now—we liiiglif 
take that afterii<M)n to ourselves, but the ne.vt 
morning he’d get up steam bright and airly, am) 
we'd all come out There was no temper.una 

society at Smasher’s Lniding, ami I went aslnni 
U|»on a lark with .some of the hamls.” 

I omit the worthy Benjamin’s adventures uiHm 
land, and, despairing of fully conveying hi.s 
language in its original Doric force, will not 
hesitate to give the rest of his singular narrative 
in my own words, save where, in a few instances. 

I can recall hi:4 precise phraseology, wJiich the 
rea<ler will easily recognise. 

The night was raw and sleety when I regainwl 
tlie deek of our bout The otKeei-s, inslea.l of 
leaving a watcli alwve, had closed up everything, 
and .sliut tlieiihselves in the csibiii. Tlie fire-room 
only wa.s ojk'ii. The boanls dashed from the out¬ 
side by the explosion hud not Ikjcu yet rej>laced. 
The floor of the room was wet, and there was scarcely 
a comer whicJi afTonlwl u shelter from the driving 
storm. I was about leaving the mom, resigned 
to sleep in tlie open air, and now bent only upon 
getting under the Ice of some bulkhead that would 
protect me against the wind. In iwssing out I 
kept my arms stretched forw’anl to feel my way in 
the dark, but my feet came in contact witli u 
lieavy iron lid ; I stumbled, and, as I fell, struck 
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one *»f tny Inufl-s into the ‘man-hole,’ (I think this 
was the name he g;ive to the ovaI-shajie<l openin': 
in the head of the hoiler), tlirough which the 
smith had entered to make his repairs. I fell 
with iny arm tlinist so far into the aperture that I 
reeeivetl a pretty smart hhiw in the face as it eaine 
in <ontai t with the heatl of tlic hoiler, ami I di<l 
not hesitate to diag my body after it the moment 
I reeoveied fr«ini this stunning clleet, and ascer¬ 
tained my wliereahonts. In a word, I erept into 
the hoiler, res<*lved to |>ass the rest of the night 
there. 'Plie place wxs dry and sheltered. Had my 
hed heen softer I would have had all that tnaii 
eotild desire; as it was, I .slept, and .slept 
soundly.” 

“ [ .siionld mention though, that, heforc closing 
my eyes, I several times shifteil my position. I 
had gone first t«> the farthest end of the hoiler, 
then again I had cmwlcd hack to the man-hole, to 
put my liaud «mt to feel that it was really .still 
open. 'Pile warmest i>lace was at the farther eml, 
where I finally estahlishod myself, and that I 
knew from the fu'st. It was foidish in me to 
think that tlio opening through which I hml just 
entered could he closeil without my hearing it, atid 
that, too, when no one was astir hut myself : hut 
the blow on the side of my face made me a little 
nervous ]»erhaps ; besides, I never couhl lu*ar tube 
shut up in any place—it always gives a wild-likc 
feeling about the liead. You may laugh, .str.tugcr, 
but I believe I shouhl suflbcatciu an emi»ty church 
if I once felt that I was so shut up in it that I 
could not get out. I have met men afore now, 
just like me, or worse rather, much worse—men 
that it made .sort of furious, to bo tied down to 
anything, yet so soft-like and contradictory in 
their nature.s that you might lead them anywhere 
«o long as they didn’t feel the string. Stninger, 
it takes all .sorts of people to make a world ; and 
we may have a good many of the worst kind of 
white men here out wc.st. But I have seen folks 
upon this river—quiet-looking chaps, too, as ever 
you see—wlio were so tetotally camiikteranktfrom 
that they’d shoot the doctor who’d tell them they 
couldn’t live when ailing, and make a die of it, 
just out of spite, when told they nimt get well. 
Yes, fellows as fond of the good things of earth 
as you and I, yet who’d rush like mad right over 
the gang-plank of life if once brought to believe 
that they had to stay in this world whether they 
wanted to leave it or not. Thunder and bees 1 
if such a follow os that had heard the cocks crow 
as I did—awakened to find darkness about him— 
darkness so thick you might cut it with a knife— 
heard other sounds, too, to tell that it was morning, 
and scrambling to fumble for that manhole, found 
it, too, black—closed—black—aud even as the rest 
of that iron cofiin around him, closed, with not a 
rivet-hole to let light and air in — why — 


wliy—he’d a sit'ouiK/nf right down ou the spot, as 
1 did, and 1 ain't ashamed to own it to no w’hite 
man.” 

The big drops actually .stood upon the poor 
fellow’s brow, as he now paused for a inomeut in 
the recibrl of his terrible .sbuy. Me }>as.sed his 
hand over bis rtmgh feature.'-’, and re.suined it 
with less agitation of manner. 

“ How lung I may have I'cinained there sense* 
less I don’t kin>w. The <loetors have since told 
me it must have been a sort of fit—move like an 
apoplexy than a swoon, f<ir the attack finally 
p:ussed off in sleep. Yes, I slejit; 1 know 
for I dreamed—«lreamed a heap o’ things afore 1 
awoke ; there is but one ilream, however, that 1 
have ever been able to recivll di.stiiictly, aud that 
mu.st have come on shortly before I recovered my 
consciousnes.s. My resting-place through the 
night Inul been, as I liave told you, at the far 
end of the iMtilcr. Well, I now dreamed that the 
manhole was still open, aiul, what seems curious, 
rather than laughable, if you take it in eoiinection 
with other things, 1 fancied that my legs had been 
so .strctclied in the long walk I had taken the 
evening before that they now reached the whole 
length of the boiler, and extended thrmigh the 
tqiening. 

“At first (in my dreaming rctleetions), it was a 
comfortable thought, that no one could now shut 
up the manhole without awakening me. But soon 
it seemed as if my feet, which were on the outside, 
were becoming drenched in the storm which had 
originally driven me to seek this shelter. I felt 
the chilling rain upon my cxtremitic.s. They grew 
colder aud colder, and their numbness gradually 
extended upwaixl to other parts of my body. It 
seemed, however, that it was only tlic under side 
of my person that was thus stmngely visited. I 
lay upon my back, and it must have been a species 
of niglitmare tliat afflicted me, for I knew at last 
that I was di'eaming, yet felt it impossible to rouse 
myself. A violent fit of coughing restored at last 
my powers of volition. The water, which had 
been slowly rising around me, had rushed into my 
mouth ; I awoke to hear the rapid strokes of the 
pump which was driving it into the boiler! 

“ My whole condition—no—not nil of it—not 
yet—my condition flashed with new horror 

upon me. But I did not again swoon. The 
choking sensation which had made me faint when 
I first discovered liow I was entombed gave way 
to a livelier though less overpowering emotion. I 
shrieked even as I storied from my slumber. Tlie 
previous discovery of the closed aperture, with the 
instant oblivion that followed, seemed only a part 
of my dream, and I threw my arms about and 
looked eagerly for the opening by which I hod 
entered the horrid place—yes, looked for it, and 
felt for it, though it was the terrible conviction 
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that it was closed—a second time hrought home 
to me—whicli i>romi)teil my frcjjzied cry. Every 
sense seem .-d to have tenfold acuteness, yet not one 
to act in unison with another. I shrieked again 

and again—imi)loringly—desi>erately—.savagely. 

I filled the hollow chamber witli my cries, till its 
iron trails seenu-d to tingle around me. The dull 
strokes of the accursetl pumji seemed only to 
mock at, while they deadened, my scrcaims. 

“ At last I gave myself up. It is the struggle 
against our fate which frenzies the mind. W’c 
cease to fear when we cease to hoi>e. 1 gave my¬ 
self up, and then I grew calm ! 

I was rc'.'igned to die—resigned even to my 
mole of deatli. It was not, I thought, so very 
new after all, a.s to awaken unwonted horror 
in a man. Thousinds have been sunk to 
the Ixjttom of the ocean shut uji in the hohls of 
vessels—beating themselves against the battened 
hatches — dragged down from the ui>i>er world 
shrieking, not for life, but for death only ben&ith 
the eye and amid the breath of lieaveu. Thousands 
ha\e endured that ap|>al)ing kind of suffocation. 

I would die only as many a better man had died 
before me. I coid<l meet such a deatln I said so 
—I thought so—I felt so—felt so, I mean, for a 
minute—or more ; ten minutes it may have been— 
«>r but an instant of time, I know not, nor doe.s 
it matter if I could compute it. Tliere wns a time, 
then, wlieu I was resigned to my fate. But, 
Flesiven I wa.s I re.^igned to it in the sliajn; in 
uhifli ne.xt it came to apjial I Stninger, I felt 
tliat water growing Iiot alwut my lirnb.s, though 
it was yet mifl-leg deep. I felt it, and in the 
same immjent hfiard the n^ir of the furnace that 
was to turn it into steam before it could get deep 
enough to drown one 1 

“ \ou shudder. It was Jiideous. But did I 
shrink and shrivel, and crumble down upon that 
iron floor, and lose my senses in that horrid agony 
of No! though my brain swam and the life¬ 
blood tliat curdled at my heart seemed about to 
stagnate there for ever, still I hneio! I was too 
hoarse—too hoi>eIess—from my previous efforts, to 
C 17 out more. But I struck-fccbly at fiwt, and 
then strongly—frantically with my clenched fist 
against the sides of the Ixiiler. There were peojde 
moving near who mi«f hear my blows! Could not 
grating of chains, the shuffling of feet, 
the very rustle of a rope—hear them all, within a 
few inches of me 7 I did j but the gurgling water 
that was growing hotter and hotter around my ex¬ 
tremities made more noise within the steaming caul> 
droD than did my frenzied blows against its sides. 

“ Utterly I had hardly changed my position, 
but now the growing heat of the water made mo 
plash to and fro; lifting myself wholly out of it 
was impossible, but I could not remain quiet. 

I stumbled ujion something; it was a mallet, I 

p ‘ 


.1 chance tool the smith hatl left there by accident. 
^\ith what wild j.>y did 1 seize it—with wliat 
eager cotiHdence diil I now deal my first bh.ws 
I with It again.st the walls of my prison; But 
^scarce bad I iutenuitted them for .a imuncnt 
wheu I heard the clang of the iron d..or as the 
fireman flung it wide to feed the flamrs that were 
totorture me. My knocking was unheard, th.mgh 
1 could hear him to:«i the ^tick.s into the furnace 
beneath me, and drive to the door when his oven 
was fully crammed. 

Had 1 yet a hope 7 I lia*l; but it rose in my 
mind side by side with the fear that I might now 
become tlie agent of prcjwiring myself a more 
frightful death. Yes ; wlieii I thought of that 
furiMcc with its frcsli-fvil Haines curlitig bciioafli 
the iron upon which I stood—a more frightful 
death even than that of being boilc<l alive .' Had 
I di.scovcred that mallet but a short time .sooner 
but no matter, I would by its aid re.sort to the 
only e.vpedient now left 
‘‘ It wa.s this. I renicmbere<l having a marline 
spike in my fiocket, and iu less time than I Jiave 
taken in hinting at the cou.sequenccs of tbu.s 
using it, I had made an impression upon the sides 
of the boiler, and soon succeeilod in driving it 
through. The water gushed through the aperture 
—would they see it 1 No ; tlie jet could only 
l»lay against a wooden partition which mu.st liide 
the strciim from view ; it must trickle down upon 
the ilecks before the le;ikagc would be discovered. 
Should I drive another liole to make tliat leakage 
grciiter? Why, tlie water within .seemed already 
to be .sen.sibly diminishc<l, .so hot had become that 
which rcinainwl; slioulil more c.scape, would I not 
hear it bubble and Jiiss iii»on the fiery plates of iron 
that were already scorching the soIe.s of my feet 1 
“Ah) there i.s a movement—voices—I hear 
them calling for a crowbar. The bulkhead emcka 
aa they pry off tlie i»lankiiig. Tliey have seen the 
leak—they are trying to get at it! Good God I 
why do they not first damiien the fire 7 why do 
they call for the—the— 

“ Stranger, look at that finger : it can never 
regain its natural size ; but it lias already done all 
the service that man could expect from so humble 
a meinl>er. 6'iV, that hole icottld have been pluijtjed 
upon (he inetatU unless//<W jamnud my Jiuger 
throuijk 1 

“ I heard the cry of horror as they saw’ it 
without—the shout to drown the fire—the first 
stroke of the cold-water pump. They say, too, 
that 1 was conscioii-s when they took me out—but 
I—I remember notliing more till they brought a 
julep to my bedside artenvards, And that jxdqtl—* 
“Cooling, was it)” 

“Strannoer !!!” 

Ben turned away his head and wept—He could 
say DO more. 
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A REALLY GOOD DAY'S FISHING. 

[By jAxrs Pai.v.I 


HAVE a most un¬ 
feigned adminition 
i)f good old Izaak 
Wnltou, and all 
fisherineu ; I like 
to think of them 
as contemi»lative 
men, who might 
have been anything 
they chose—.states¬ 
men, divines, poets 
— only that they 
preferred being 
fishermen — lovcj*s 
of tlieir kind, lovers of .scenery, lovers of all 
living tilings, an<l jiossf.ssing some good and 
uiiipiestionalile prool that the worm, which tliey 
thread alive np(>n their pitiless hook, and which, 
to the ordinary eye certainly seems mit to like 
It, does not in reality sutler in the least. I con¬ 
fess I liayc lieen many times upon the verge of 
calling I’iscator, my uncle, from whom I liavc 
e.xpcctations which such an appellation would 
ruin, n cruel and cohl-blooded old villain for the 
nuiet way in which he will torture hi-s live bait 
—never taking the poor creature off until it has 
wriggled its last, and then instantly impaling a 
fresh victim—or selecting a lively minuow out of 
his green wator-bo.v, and tlirowing him into tlic 
pleasant river, his wished-for home, with a liook 
that he docs not know of at first, poor thing, in his 
uuilei-jaw. A\ hell Jjo has done his duty even ever 
so well, and given warning of the approacli of prey 
m the most sagacious manner by pulling at the 
tloat, and lias been rcscue<l alive, Jonah-liko, from 
the interior of some enormous fish, Piscator will 
not yet suffer him to depart, but, confessing that 
lie is a very good bait-as if that compliment 
could atone for the.se many iu<lignities and pains 
--drops liim again delicately into the stream ; con¬ 
duct only to be equalled by tliat of the widowlady in 
the legend, whose late husband’s body is discovered 
by her lover in the garden fisli-pond, a receptacle 
for eels ; upon which, “ Poor dear Rir Thomas,” said 
the lady, “jiut him in again, perhaps he'll catch -us 
some more." Woi-se than all, to my taste, looks 
my revered uncle, when he is running after a 
.lay-lly, m order to impale that : one can bear to 
see a boy in pursuit of a butterfly, because it is 
not so much cruelty tliat actuates him as curiosity ; 
but an old gentleman, bald, pursy—which epithet 
reimuds me that I must not let Piscator peruse 
these remarks—and persjiiring, striving to catch 
and put to death, under circumstances of peculiar 


atrocity, a haj>py and inoffensive in.soct, is a 
shametul .sight. No ; I confess 1 like to see fisher¬ 
men use artificial flies; the mere hooking of 
the ti.sh—which, after all, are meant to be eaten 
through those horny, bloodless lips of tlieii-s 
I don’t believe is very painful; aud I regard these 
baits with a clear conscience. A good fishonnan’s 
book is a museum of unnatural science, and I like 
to examine it giatis uiK»n .some river-bank, with a 
cig-ar in my mouth, while Pi.soator li.she.s. He sets 
about this new creation about October, and by 
April has finished quite a poekct-full of these 
addition.s to nature. This scarlet fly, almo.st as 
big as a bird of parailise, must have taken him a 
good long time. “It is a military insect, and a 
most tremendous bait for the female,” says my 
\uicle, M'ho, I am thankful to say, is a confirmed 
old bachelor; “there is nothing in that lino 
creature u hatever except a little wood and wire; 
but he kills, Rob—he kills.” 

\\hy, by-tljc-bye, do i)ursy old fellows, after 

fifty, almost without e.xcei>tion, repeat their 
words ? 

“ It IS a fine day,” obscrvc-s Piscator, when I 
salute him in the morning—“ a vciy fine day—a. 
very fine day, indeed, Bob,” as though there was 
somebody contradicting that assertion. “And 
your mother is well, is she, Bob 1 Your mother is- 
well 1 Good, Bob, goo<l—very good.” I think 
they have some idea that this makes an ordinary 
sentence remarkable, and they wish, perhaps, to 

^vo you an opportunity or two of setting it down 
in your note-book. 

“ ^yhat is this huge black and white fly, uncle,” I 
inquire, “ like an excellent imitation of a death’s- 
head moth 1 ” 

Death s-bcad fiddlestick 1 ” cries Piscator, in a 
fury, “ it s nothing of the kind, Bob—nothing of 
the kind. I call it the Popular Preacher, and it 
is also a good bait for the female —the serious 
female, that is. I liave killed a number of chub- 
with that fly. Sir—a number of stout chub.” 

There is a sort of box, also, attached to Piscator’s 
book which contains even still more wonderful 
cfligies; spinning minnows, twice as largo os any 
in real life, and fumislied with Archimedean screws^ 
mice udth machinery inside instead of intestines,, 
and coiniKwitc animals—half toad, Imlf gargoyle 

of which pike are supposed to become readily 
enamoured. 

M’hat a. glorious amusement must indeed be 
that of the fly-fisher, climbing, up in his hug© 
w'aterproof boots the bed of some rock-strewn, 
stream, amid the music of a hundred falls, and 
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lender the branchinj,' shelter cif tlie oak and moun¬ 
tain ash, througli which the sunbeams weave 
such fairy patterns upon his watery path! I never 
^uldthrowa riy myself byrc;ison of those &ime 
branches ; I left my uncle's favourite killer— 
browj., witli a yellow stripe-at the top of an 
inaccessible alder, on our very last expedition 
tugotlier.ju.-,t after we had taken a great deal of 
trouble, too, in its extrication from the right calf 
of Piscator, where I had inadvertently hitched it. 

I am too clumsy and near-sighted, and indeed 
much too impatient for the higher flights of fi.sh- 
ing. 1 iscator starts in the dusk, in order to be up 
nt some mountain-tarn by daylight, and comes 
back m the evening with half-a-dozen fine trout, 
well .satisfied ; now I would much rather have 

half-an-hour’s fishing for bleak in a ditch with a 
landing-net 

However, at tlie end of this last summer, I 

Imd one really good day 3 fishing, killing with my 

amgle rod, carp and trout of such magnitude and 
number as Pi.scator liimself would have lieen 
pnmd to tell of ; and it came to pa.s 3 in this way. 

The .Miinpils of B-, whom I call “ R.” in 

convci-sation with strangers —i.s a good friend 
of imiie, who has known me for many years. If 
he met mo in the market place of oiir liorough, 
Ins lonldiip would, I am .vure, say : “ How d'ye 
do 1" or, “How are you?*’ and thank me, per- 
hajis, for tlie ]Kiin.s I took about the return of lit.s 
second son. I have dined more than once at tlie 
Hall, during election time, and hi.s lordship has 
not failerl to observe to me: “A glo-ss of wine 
with you 1” or, “ Will you join iw, my dear Sir 1” 
c^uite confidentially ujton each occasion; the 
Words may l>e nothing indeed, but his lordship’s 
manner is such that I protest that when he speaks 
to me I feel as if / had had ih^ wiiie. Well, only a 
month ago, he sent me a card, pennitting me to 
have one days fishing m his homo preserves. 
Piscator tried to iicreuade me to give up it to him, 
but I said “ No,” because he can catch fish anywhere 
and I do not possess that faculty ; so he gave mo 
the most minute directions overnight, and lent me 
ins famous Ixiok of flies, and his best rod 

How beautiful looked the grand old park upon 
tliat August morning! The deer- 

T-j MW. . "Incopioandfcni, 

liriDklcd the hmumonthlo car onU — 


turned-up trousor.s in flic very bed of the .stream • 
•still I could not touch .1 Jin. I |,,gan to tliink 
that my uncle had given me, out of envy, wrong 
direction.s, and provided me with impos.Mble flics. 
At ast 1 came ujioii a l.uge brown ptx>l with a 
timibling fall; and “ Now,'’cried I aloud, “for a 
tromendous trout, or never I 

Isever, cned a hoarse voice, with provincial 

accent; “ I m daiig'd if thee i.-n't a cool liand, 
anj'vvay. 

ihis wa.s the kcei-er. 1 saw how the case .stood 
at once, and determined to have a little sport of 
some kind, at all events. 

“Hush, my good m.-in,” I wlii.spere.l, “don’t 
make a noise; I have reason to believe that there 
are fi.sh here.” 

“Woot thee c-oom out of t’ .stream (it was up 
to my waist), or maun I coom in and fetcli thee f ” 



cropping with reverted glance the short rich 
he Ugc, or boun tog across tho carriage drives in 
herds, the mighty oak-trees, shadowing half-an- 

watcr.fowl rising 
from their nm with sadden cry; and tho wind- 
ing broolm, where shot tho frequent trout from 
wdo to Bide. Now from their right banks I fished 
now from Uieir left; and now, regretful that I 
<Ud not borrow Piscatoris boots, I strode, with 


^ No, said I blandly, don’t come in on any 
account, the least .splash would be fatal : stay ju.st 
vviiere you are, and I daresay you will sec mo catch 
^ one in tins very siiot. It’s beautiful weather.” 

I got out upon one bank, ns the giant, .speechless 
i with rage, slipped in from the other. When he 
liod waded half-way across— 

"Do you think I am poacliing, iny good man ?” 
intjuired I innocently. 

I knaws thee is’t," ipiotli the keeper, adding a 
violent cxjdetivo. 

“Well, I have a card here from my friend B.,” 
said I, “which I should have thought was fiuito 
suifleient.” 

“Tliy friend B.I” roarwl the other sarcastically, 

“ let me get at thee.” 

^ e.s, said I, “ old B. of tlie Hall; don’t you 
know him ?—tho marquis.” 

Tlie dripping savage was obliged to confess 
that my ticket of permission was genuine. 
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“ Rut liow do I kuuw as tlice becst the right luun 
as is iiamcMl liere I" urged lie, obstinately. 

A coKl sweat began to bedew me, for I had not 
tliouglit it necessary to bring out iny visitingearils. 

‘ JJiglit man: ■fried I indignantly; "of cour.se 
T am. why not V' 

‘•Of coor.se, wliy of cooi-se, ’.sneercil tiie brutal 
niHiau. “thee must coom along with me.” 

A blight thought suddenly Hashed acro.ss me ; 
“Look here, my gooil iiiaii; look at my pocket 
liiindkercliii.-f ; J. I*. ; aint those tlio right initials 1 
I II tell R. of you as sure as you live.*’ At which 
the giant, couvinooil against Jiis will, left me in 
}ieacc. 

I lished initildewy eve. and .still caught nothing. 
At last, in the near neighbourhood of the Hall 
itself, I came upon a little pond eiivironetl by 
trees : tlie lish were so numeixuis in it, that they 
absulutely d.irkencd the wafer. I lia<l onlyju.st 
lodged my tly on the .surface, ami behol.i: I caught 
ainl easily landed a ma-,:uificeiit carp ; again, ami a 
trout of at Ii'a>( six poiimls rewarded me ; a tliird 
time, and I hooketl another carp ; and so cut. I 
was intoxic.ited witli my succe.s.s. In the couple of 
hours of .laylighf which yet remained tome, I tilled 
Hot otily I'iscators largest lisliing.basket, but my 
pockets also. " ^\’|lut will my unde say to this 1 *’ 
tiumght 1. He di»l not know what to .say. We 
•lined, wo suiiped, we breakfa-sted off the very 
lincst : we .spent the ne.\t morning in de.spatching 
the ne.xt bc.st in baskets to distant friends. I was 
the hero of the family for four-and twenty hours, 
although Piscator tried to make tmt that it was all 
owing to the excellence of his flie.s. At four 


o’clock on the following afternoon, however, 
arrived my friend the keeper, taller than ever, 
jiale with piession, more inimical-looking than on 
the <lay liefore. 

“Well, tliec ha.st about been and done it with 
thy ticket and thy friend R.,” (jiioth he. 

“ Yes,” .saiil I cheerfully, “ you're right : I 
ratlier Hatter my.sdf I liave. Sixty-.seven pounds 
of fish, my man ’ (triumphantly). 

“ Si-xty-seven puinids: ’ .said he, with .a ghastly 
grill. 

“ Ay, " said I, “ not an ounce less : thirty pounds 
vf carp, twenty j>ounds of trout, and seventeen 
pmmd.s of—I'm hanged if I know what fish.” 

“Thirty pounds of carp, twenty pounds of trout, 
and seventeen pounds of lie's hanged if he knows 
what tish," repeated the keeper, as if he was going 

to orv. 

% 

*• Yes," added I ; “and all out of one little bit of 
a pond.” 

"Pond!” cried Piscator, entering the room at 
this juncture, “you never told me anj'tbing about 
a i»ond. R(d).” 

“ \^ ell—no,” said I, blushing a little. “I con- 
fe.ss I thouglit it better to .say stream. I did catch 
tliem in the pond close by the Hall.” 

“ "’hy, you’ve been fishing in the marquis’s pri- 
vate stew, Rob! ” cried my uncle, horror-struck. 

“ Yes,” cried the keeper, blowing into his fists, 
as if preparing for a murderous assault upon my 
countenance; “ he’s been a fishing in the stew- 
pond, in his friend B.’s private stew.” 

And this was the only really good day’s fishing 
I ever had. 



LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. 

(Dj TttosjAs 


CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, “Roatman, do not tarry ! 

And I II give thee a silver jiound 
To row us o’er the ferr>’.” 

Now, who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
Tins dark and stormy water ?” 

“Oh ! I’m the chief of Ulva’s Isle, 

And this, Lord LRlin’s daughter. 

And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together ; 

For, sliould ho find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heatlier. 

“ His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our stcjis discover, 

Tlien who will cheer my bonny bride 
^Vlien tliey have slain her lover!” 


Out sjKike the hardy island wight, 

“ I ’ll go, my chief—I’m ready : 

It is not for your silver bright, 

But for your winsome lady. 

“ And by my word, the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry j 

So, though the waves are raging white, 
I ’ll row you o’er the ferry.” 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water •uTaith was shrieking; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still, ns wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode arrnM men— 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 



L'LLIX 


Ai HIL i'tiitjr. (iJciif I ij II. 


The Ixmt has left a ^to^lny laiuJ, 

A «t<»nny sea l>eff»ro her : 

W hen, oh ! too strong ft»r liuman hand 
The tenii>e.-»t gatlicred o'er hiT. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of wat^.T.s fast |iri-vailing ; 

Jxrd l/lliii reaelied tliat faUil shore, 
llis wrath was clianged to wailing. 


“roine hack ! come l-in k ! ’ lie ci i«<l in ^rit. 

“ Aerovs this .sfonny water ; 

And I 'II foreive yonr Highland diief. 

My daiighfer—t)li I niy daughter ! " 

Twas vain; the loinl waves la.died the .“here 
Itetiirn (»r aid preventing ; 

Tlie waters wild went oVr his chihl, 

.\nd he was left l.'.menline. 
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MY UNCLE ROLAND’S TALE* 



[By Lord 

y.'iia ill Spain, no matter where or 
Jiow, that it was niy fortune to 
take prisojur a French i»tHcer of 
tlic .same rank tliat I then held—a 
lieutenant; and there was so nmch 
.similarity in our sentiinenls, that 
we became intimate friends—the 
most intimate friend I ever luul, 
.sister, out of this dear circle. He was a rough 
.soldier, whom the world liad not well treated; 
but lie never i-ailed at the world, and maintained 
that he had had lii.s deserts. Honour wsis hi.s 
idol, and the sense of honour jiaid him for the loss 
of nil else. 

‘AVc were both at that time volunteers in a 
fmeign service—in that worst of service, civil 
war,—ho on one side, I on the other,—both, 
jierhait.s, disappointed in the cau.se we had 
cverally csj'oused. There was .something .similar, 
( 00 , in our dojuestic relationship.s. lie hud a .son 
—a boy—who was all in life to him, next to his 
country and his duty. I, too, had then such a 
son, though of fewer years.” (The Captain paused 
an instant: wc exchanged glances, and a stifling 
sens;itiou of paiu and suspense was felt by all his 
listeners.) “ Wc were accustomed, brother, to talk 
of these children—to i»icturc their future, to 
com])are our hopes and dreams. Wo hoped and 
dreamed alike. A .short time sufticed to establish 
this confidence. i\Iy prisoner was sent to head- 
ijuartors, and soon afterwards exchanged. 

“We met no more till last year. Being then at 
Pari.';, I imiuired for my old friend, and learned 

that he was living at R-, a few mile.s from the 

cai)ital. I went to visit liim. I found liis house 
cmiity and de.serted. That very day he had been 
led to prison, charged with a terrible crime. 1 
saw him in that prison, and from hi.s owi lips 
learned lii.s .storj'. Hi.s son had been brought up, 
a-s lie fondly believed, in the habits and principles 
of honourable men; and, having finished his 

education, came to reside with huu at R-. 

Tlie young man was accustomed to go frequently 
to Paris. A young Frenchman loMa pleasure, 
sister; and pleasure i.s found at Paris. The 
father tliought it natural, and stripped his age of 
some comfoils to sui)ply luxurie.s to the son’s 
youth. 

“Sliortly after the young man’s arrival, my 
friend perceived that he was robbed. Moneys 
kejit in his Imrciiu were abstracted he knew not 
how, nor could guess by whom. It must be done 


Lytto^.J 

in the night. He concealed himself, and watched- 
He saw a stealthy figure glide in, he saw a false 
key applied to the lock—he started forward, 
.seized the felon, and recognised his son. What 
shoxild the father have done? I do not ask f/ouy 
sister ! I ask these men, son and father, I ask 
you.” 

“ Expelled him the liouse,” cried I. 

“ Done his duty, and refonned the unhappy 
wretch,” said my father. “Wcwo Vfpenie (nr- 
semper man is wholly bad all at 

ouee.” 

“The father did as you would have advised, 
brother. He kept the youth; he remonstrated 
with him ; he did more—he gave him the key of 
the bureau. ‘Take what I have to give,’ said 
he : ‘ I would rather be a beggar than know my 
son a thief.’ ” 

“ Right: and the youth repented, and became a 
good man ? ” exclaimed my father, 

Captain Roland shook his head. “The youth 
promised ameudmeut, and seemed penitent He 
spoke of the temptations of Paris, the ganiing- 
tible, and what not. He gave up his daily visits 
to the capital. He seemed to apply to study. 
Shortly after tins, the neighbourhood was alarmed 
by reports of night robberies on the road. Men 
masked and armed, laundered travellers, and 
even broke into houses. 

“The police were on the alert. One night an 
old brother ofticer knocked at myfriond’a door. It 
was late : the veteran (ho was a cripple, by the 
way, like myself—strange coincidence t) was in 
bed. He came down in haste, when his servant 
woke and told him that his old friend, wounded 
and bleeding, sought au asylum under his roof. 
The wound, liowever, was slight. The guest had 
been attacked and robbed on the road. The uext 
morning the proper authority of the town was 
sent for. The jjlundered man described his loss— 
some billeis of five hundred francs in a pocket- 
book, on which was embroidered bis name and 
coronet (he was a vicomte). The guest stayed to 
dinner. Late in the forenoon, the son looked in. 
The guest started to see him : my friend noticed 
his paleness. Shortly after, on pretence of faint¬ 
ness, the guest retired to his room, and sent for 
his host ‘ My friend,’ said he, ‘ can you do mo a 
favour?—go to the magistrate and recall the 
evidence I have given.’ 

“ ‘ Impossible,’ said the host *What crotchet is 
this?” 


* By pennissioQ of Messrs. George Bontlodgro end Sou* 
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“Tlio frue.st .shuddered. sj.i.l he: ‘fi 

do not ui.-sh in niy old to I.e haul «>n others. ' 
M ho knows how the rohlier niuv liuve 1 con ^ 
teiniited, and who knows what iclatioiis he may I 
have—hone.st men. whom his crime %vouId ile-rrade ' 
for ever ! (»ood hc.avcns ! if detected it i.s the ^ 
galleys, the galleys I' 

Aji'.l what then ?—the robher knew what he 
braved.’ 

‘“But did his father know it 1’ cried the 
guest, 

“A light broke upon my unli.ipj.y comrade in 
unii.s: he caught his friend by the hand—* You 
turned ji.ile at my .son’.s sight—where did you ever 
see himlx-fore?’ Speak “ 

“ ‘ La.st night, on tlie road to Pari.s. The mask 
s]il>]>cd aside. Call back my evidence !’ 

‘“You arc ini.staken,’ said my friend calndy. 

* I saw my son in his bed, and blessed him, before 
I went to my own.’ 

‘“I will believe you,’ sjud the gtie.st; 'and 
never siiall tny hasty susjiicion pass my lips—but 
call back the evidence,’ 

“The guest returned to V.\rU before dusk. Tlie 
fatlier conversed with his .son on tlie suljcct of 
his studies ; he followecl him to hi.s room, waited 
till he wa.s in l>cd, and was tlien about to retire, 
uhen the youth said, ‘ Father, you have forgotten 
your blessing.’ 

“Tlie fatlier went l>ack, laitl his hand on the 
head and prayed. Ho was creduIoiLs— 
fathers are so! He was iiersuailed that hi.s friend 
luul been deceived. He retired to rc.st, and fell 
asleep. He woke .suddenly in the middle of the 
night, and felt (I here quote Ins wonls) —‘ I felt,’ 
said he, ‘as if a voice had awakened me—a vo!cc. 
that saitl “Uise and .searcli." I ro.se at once, 
struck a light, and went to my son’s room. The 

door wns locked I knocko<l once, twice, thrice,_ 

no aiwwer. I dared not call aloud, lest I should 
rouse the servants. I went down the stairs—I 
opened the Ixick-door—I iiassed to the stables. 

My own horse was tliere, uof my son’s. My horse 
neighed ; it was old, like myself—my old charger 
at Mont ,St Jean. I stole back, I crept into the 
sJiadow of the wall by my son’s door, and ex¬ 
tinguished my light. I felt as if I were a thief 
myself.” 

Brother," interrupted my mother under her 

breath, “gji^k in your own words, not in this 

metehed father’s. I know not why, but it would 
shock me less.” 

The Captain nodded 

“Before daybreak, my friend Jieartl the back- 
^r open gently; a foot ascended the stair-a 
key grated in the door of tlie room clo.se at Iiand 
—the father glided through the dark into that 
chamber behind his unseen son. 

“ Ho heard the clink of the tinder-box; a light 


w.i.s .vtiurk ; it s 2 »rc;..} r.v(,w the i«).ini. l.iit he h.ul 
time to pbice him.M-li bchiml the uiiKk.w.curt iin 
which wa.. clo.-^e at haml. The figure befoiv him 
•^t.KKl a moment or .m. niotioiilcs>, aii-l ..eemed to 
li>teii, for it turned to the riidit. to the left if.s 
yivige coNcre.1 with the bla k hideou.^ nia.sk xviiicl, 
IS worn m carnivals, .slnwly the nKi>k was 
icmovcd ; could that ).e hi.s .-.ons face ! the .son 
of a l.nive man f-it was pale and ghastly with 
•scoundrel fear.s;tlie la.se droi,s >to<,.l on the 
brow ; the eye w.i.s liaggar-l ami bloodslu.t. He 
«>oko<l as a coward lo<.ks when <leath ^lands 
luni. 

‘•The youth walked, or mtlicr skulked, to the 
secretaire, unlockcil it, opened a .seeiet d awer- 
placed within it the contents of hi.s poekets 
and his frightful ma.de : the father approached 
softly, looked over hi.s shouMer, ami .s;iw i„ (he 
drawer the pocket-b<,>ok eiiiludidercd with his 
friemi’s name. Meanwhile, the sou took out his 
jilstobs, uncocked them cantimislyj aiid was 
about al.so to .secrete them when his father 
arrested liis arm. ‘llohlcr, the u.se of the.se is 
yet to Colne !’ 

The Son s knees knock •<! (ogethor, an e.vclama- 
tion for mercy hurst fi-om hi.s lip.s; but wlien, 
recovering the mere shock of hi.s dastard nerves, 
he {lerceived it was not tlie grip of some hireling 
of the law, hut a futlicris lian<l that lia<l clutched 
his arm, the vile amlacity which knows fear only 
from a boilily cause, none from the awe of sliamc, 
returned to him. 

“‘Tii.sh, sir,’ he said, ‘ wa.sle not time in 
rcproache-s, for, I fear, the {fnis-i/'ttnjttn are on my 
tra<-k. It i.s well that y<»u arc here ; you can 
swear that I have .spent tlie night at home. 
UnliamI me, old man—J have these witnc.sses .still 
to secrete, and he jiointcd to the garments wet 
and bedabbled witli the mml of the roads. Ho 
had .scarcely .si»oken when the walls .shook ; there 
the heavy clalterof hoofs on the ringing pave¬ 
ment without, 

“‘They cornel’ cried the son. ‘Off, dotard! 
save your son from tlu galleys,’ 

“‘The galley.s. the galleys!’ said the father, 
staggering hack; ‘it Is true’-he said-* the 
galley.s.’ ” 

“There was a loud knocking at the gate. The 
r/eits-d’armrM surrounded tlie house. ‘Oj»cn, in 
the name of the law.’ No im.swcr came, no tloor 
wa.s ujicned. Some of the •jena-d'ornirn rode to the 
rear of tlie liouse, in which wius placc<l the .stable- 
yard. From the window of the son’s room, tho 
father saw the sudden blaze of torches, the 
sliadowy form of tho mcn-lmnten}. He heard tho 
clatter of arms as they swung themselves from 
their horses. He heard a voice cr>', ‘ Yes,’ this is 
tho robber’s grey horse—sec, it still recks with 
sweat 1' And behind and in front, at either door, 



(nj:AXiN(;s khom ruruLAii autiioiw. 



nj^.iiii r.iiiH- tilt' kiii'. kin^'. nuiin the .'•liout, 
‘ Opi'U, ill tiic iKiim- of the law.' 

*■ 'J’lu n liL:':ts ln ^aii ti> ylcam from the easements 
(»f tlic iiei^'llI'Diu in;.r lioii'es ; tiu n tlie space 
filletl ra]>iilly with ciini'iis SManlerers startletl 
from tluir -leep ; the woil«l was a^tir. ami tin- 
crowtl came lonml to know what ciime or what 
shame )ia<l cntcrcil tlic ohl sohlicr s home. 

“Suthlenly. within, there was lieartl the re¬ 
port of a fire-arm ; and a minute or so after¬ 
wards tlic front door was openeil, aiul the sohlier 
appearetl. 


' tlic ilccp scar on his visage, and the cross of the 
l-cj;ii>n of Honour on his Kreast: nml wheti he 
had told his talc, he tndetl with these words— 
j ' I have saved tlie son whom I rearetl ft>r Fnincc 
j from a doom that would have spared the life 
to hraml it witli dis}.Tace. Is this a crime'! I 
pve you my life in exchange for my son’s dis¬ 
grace. Ifoe.s my coutitry need a victim? I 
have lived for my comitry’s glory, and I can 
die Contented to satisfy its la\v.s ; sure tliat, if 
yon Maine me, you will not despise; sure that 
] the hanils tliat give me to the headsman will 



•• The r^TUF.n ArrnoACHED somr.” (Drairn In 11'. }{. Ovcmii ) 


“‘Enter,’ he said to the rjcHS-crarmes: ‘what 
would you 1 ’ 

We seek a robber who is witliiii your walls.’ 

“‘I know it ; mount and find him : I will lead 
tlie way.’ 

“ He ascended tlie stairs, he threw open his son’s 
Yoom ; the ollicers of justice poured in, and on the 
rinor l.iy the robber's ctirpse. 

“They looked at each other in amazement 
‘Take what is left you,’ said the father. ‘Take 
the (leail man rc-scued from the galleys ; take the 
living man on whose hands rests the dead man’.s 
blood ! ’ 

“ I was incsent at my friend’s trial. The facts 
had become known beforehand. He stood there 
with his grey hair, and his mutilated limbs, and 


scatter flowers over my grave. Thus I confess 
all. I, a soldier, look round among a nation of 
soldicre; and in the name of the star which 
glitters on my breast, I dare the Fathers of 
France to condemn me !’ 

“They acquitted the soldier—at least they gave 
a verdict answering to what in our courts is 
called ‘justifiable homicide.’ A shout rose in the 
court which no ceremonial voice could still; the 
crowd would have borne him in triumph to his 
house, but his look repelled such vanities. To 
his house he returned indeed, and the day after¬ 
wards they found him dead, beside the cradle in 
which his first prayer had been breathed over his 
sinless child. Now, father and son, I ask you, do 
you condemn that man ? ” 
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BEVIS AT HOME. 

(.From “Wood Mua'ic." B> L'icbabd jErrEaiES.) 



sooner 


Hevis released 
from the dinner- 
table, than he 
was down on liis 
knees at his own 
liarticularcorner 
cupboard, the 
one that )iad 
iK-en set apart 
for bis toys and 
things ever since 
be could walk. 
It was but a 
small cupboard, 
made across the angle of two walls, and with one 
shelf only, yet it was bottomless, and always con¬ 
tained something new. 

There were the last fragments of the great box 
of wooden bricks, cut and chipped, and noU-hed 
and splintered by that treasure, his i>ocket-knife. 
There wa.s the tin box for the paste, or the worms 
in moss, when he went fishing. There wns the 
wheel of his old >vheelbarro^v, long since sma«he<l 
and numbererl with the Noah’s arks tliat have gone 
the usual way. There was the brazen cylinder of 
a miniature steam-engine l>ent out of all shaiK-. 
TJjere WiWthe hammer-head m4dc .specially for him 
by the blacksmith down in the village, without a 
handle, for i>cople were tired of putting new 
handles to it, he broke them so cjuickly. There 
was a horse-shoe, and the iron catch of a gate, and 
Ijesides these a boxwood top, winch he could not 
spin, but wliich he harl paid away half the savings 
iu his money-box for, because he had seen it split 
the other l>oy8’ tops in the road. 

In one comer was a brass cannon, the touch-hole 
blackened by the explosion of guni>owder, and by 
it the lock of an ancient pistol—thc lock only, 
and neither barrel nor handle. An old hunting 
crop, some feathers from pheasants’ tails, j)art 
of a mole-trap, an old brazen bugle, much bat¬ 
tered, a wooden fig-box full of rusty nails, several 
scraps of deal board, and stumi>s of cedar pencil 
were hea|)cd together in confusion. But these 
were not all, nor could any written inventory 
exhaust the contents, and give a perfect list of all 
that cupboard held. There was always something 
new in it: Bevis never went there, but ho found 
something. 

With the hunting crop he followed the harriers 
and cliased the doubling liare : with the cannon he 
fought battles, such as he saw in the pictures; the 


bugle too, ..oumled the charge (the Bailitf .somc- 
tnues blow it m the garden to plo.se liim. and the 
hollow wlio-oo ! ” it made echcK-d over the fields); 
with the deal l>oartls and the rusty nails, and the 
bammer-bcad, he built houses, and even cities, 
riic jagged and splintered wooden bricks, six 
jnehe-s l..ng, were nut bricks, but great beams and 
baulks of timber ; the wheel of the wheelbarrow 
was the centre of many curioiLs pieces of media- 
nisuL He could see these things easily. So he 
sat down at his cupboard and forgot the lecture 
instantly; the ix>ut disajipeared from his lips as 

he plunged Im hand into the inexliuustible cup¬ 
board. 

Bevis, dear,” he heard presently, “you may 
have an ajiple.” 

Instantly, and without sbiying to shut the door 
on his treasure.s, he darted up sUirs — up two 
flights, with a clatter and a bang, burst open the 
door, and was in the apple-room. It was a large 
garret or attic, nmuing half the length of the 
hoiLse, and there, in the autumn, the best ajiples 
from the orchard were carried, and put on a thin 
Iyer of hay, each apple ajwrt from its fellow (for 
tlioy ought not to touch), and each particular sort, 
the Blenheim Oranges and the King Pippins, the 
Creejicrs and the Grindstone Pijipins (which grew 
nowhere else), divided from the next sort by a little 
fence of hay. 

The most of them were gone now, only a 
fy of the keeping apples remained, and from 
these Bevis, with great deliberation, chose the 
biggest, m^uring them by the eye and weighing 
them in his liancL Then down-stairs again with 
a clatter and a l>ang, down the second stairs this 
time, past the gun-room, where the tools were 
kept, and a carjicnter’s bench; then through 
the whole length of the ground floor from the 
kitchen to the parlour, slamming every dooi- 

behind him, and kicking over the chaira in front 
of him. 

There he stayed half a minute to look at tho 
liomct’s nest under tho glass case on the mantel¬ 
piece. The comb was built round a central pillar 
or column, three storeys one a}x>vo the other, and it 
had been taken from the willow tree by tho brook, 
tho huge hollow willow which ho had twice tried 
to chop down, that he might make a boat of it 
Then out of doors and up tho yard, and past tho 
cart-house, when something moved in tho long 
grass under the wall It was a Weasel, caught in 
agin. 

The trap liad been set by the side of a drain for 


gli:axings from popular authors. 



rats, and tlic Woast-l coniin« out, or j>erhajis 
fii^'htcm'il liy fixdstcps, and hastening' cart-lussly, 
had been traiipcd. Ikvis. bitiii'i his a|»|tle. lookod 
at the Wcasfl, and tin- Weasel s;iid, ‘*Sir lievis, 
I'lcaso let me out. this ‘'in harts me so; the 
teeth arc v<iy sliarj* ami the .spring is very 
.strong, ami the tarM-i>rd is Acry stoiit, so that I 
canmit break it. See liow the iron has skiimc<l 
my leg ami taken otl’ tlic fur; an<l I am in such 
pain. J>o i)lease Jet me go, before the plotiglilmy 
comes, (.>r lie will hit me witli a .slick, or sinaslv me 
witli a stone, or jnit las iroa-.'liod lieel on me ; and 
I liave been a very good Aveasel. Revi.s. I liave 
been catching the horrid rats that eat the barley- 
meal imt fi»r tlie i>ig,s. 0 )i, let me out, the gin 
hurts me so I'' 

Revis pat liis foot on the .spring, ami Avas 
pressing it down, and the Weasel thought he Avas 
already free, and looked acro.s.s at the wood pile 
under which he meant to hide, when Bevis heard 
a little s.puak close to his head, and lookeil up 
and .saw a Mouse under the eaves of the cart- 
house, jioeping iorth from a tiny creviec, Avherc the 
mortar had fallen from hetween the stones of the 
wall. 


“ Be\ is, Bevis ! *’ said the Moii.se, “ don’t you do 
it—don t yon let that Wea.sel go ! Ho is a ino.st 
di'cadful wicked weasel, and his teeth arc CA’cr so 
muoh .shaqier than that gin. He does not kill the 
rats, hecausc he i.s afraid of them (ludess he can 
a.ssa.ssinate one in liis slcejO, hut he murdered my 
wife and sucked her blood, and her body, all dry 
and withered, is up in the beam there, if you AA’ill 
got a huhler and look. And he killed all my little 
mouses, and made me vojy unhappy, and I shall 
never he able to get another wife to live Avith me 
in this c!irt-house while he is about. There is no 
Avay \vc CUT! get away frmn Iiim. If avc go out 
into the field he folloAvs us there, and if Ave go into 
the slicds he comes after us there, and be is a cruel 
beast, that wicked weasel. You knoAv you ate the 
])artridge’.s eggs, added the Mouse, sirenking to tlie 
Weasel. 


“It is all false,” said the Weasel. “But it is 
true that you ate the Avheat out of the cars in the 
Avheat-riek, and you know what Avas the conse- 
<iuence. If that little bit of wheat 3 ’ou ate had been 
threshed, and ground, and baked, and made into 
broad, then that poor girl Avould have had a cru.st to 
cat, ami would not have jumped into the river, and 
•she Avould have had a son, and he Avould IiaA’o been 


a great iiiaii and fought battles, just as Bevis does 
Avith his brazen cannon, and A\’on great victories, 
and been the j)ride of all the nation. But you ate 
tlio.se ]>articular gmin.s of Avheat that Avero meant 
to do all thi.s, you Avieked little mouse. Besides 
Avhicli, j'ou ra I acro.ss the bed one night, and 
frightened Bevis’s mother.” 


“ But I did not mean to,” said the Mouse j “ and 


you did moan to kill my Avife, and you ate the par¬ 
tridges cgg.s.’' 

“ And a A-erj' good thing I did," .sai<l the Weasel. 
“ Do j’ou kmov Avhat would have hai'pened, if I had 
not taken them I I did it all for good, and Avith 
tlic best intentions. For if I had left the tggs one 
! more daj*, there aa’us a man Avho meant to have 
stolen them all but one, Avhich he meant to have 
left to deceive the keeper, if he had stolen them, 
he wouhl liaAC been caught, for the keeper aa'us 
watching for liiin all tlie time, and he Avould haA'c 
been put to jirison, and his children Avould haA-c 
been hmigiy. 80 1 ate the eggs, and especially 1 
ate every bit of the one the man meant to have 
left.” 

“And Avhy Avere you .>^0 iiarticular about eating 
that egg?" asked Bevi.s. 

“ Becau.se,” said the Weasel, “ if that egg had 
come to a partridge chick, and the cliick had li\cd 
till the shooting-time came, then tlie sportsman 
and his brotlier, Avhen tliej' came round, AA’Ould 
ha\-e started it out of the stubble, and the shot 
from tlic gun of the younger Avould have acci¬ 
dentally killed the elder, and jieoplc Avould baA’o 
thought it Avas done to murder him for the sake 
of the inheritance.” 

“ Now, is this true 1 ” said Bevis. 

“Yes, that it is; and I killed the moiLse’s AA'ife 
also for the best of reasons.” 

“ You liorrid Avretch! ” cried the Mouse. 

“ Oh, you needn’t call me a Avixitch,” said the 
Weasel; “ 1 am .sure you ought to bo grateful to 
me, for j'our Avife Avas very jealous because you 
jiaid so much attention to the Miss Mouse you 
AAant to maiTj' hoaa*, and in the night she meant to 
have gnuAvn your throat.” 

“An<l you frightened my motlier,” said Bevis. 
“by running acros.s lier bed in tlic night;” and 
he began to press on the spring of the gin. 

“ \cs, that he did,” said the Weasel, OA'crjoyed ; 
“ and he made a hole in the boards of the floor, 
and it Ava.s doAvn that hole that the lialf-soA'creign 
rolled and Avas lost, and the jioor maid-sen’ant 
.sent aAvay because thej* thought she had stolen 
it.” 

“ What do j'ou say to that ?” asked Bevis. 

But the I^Iouse was quite aghast and dumb¬ 
founded, and began to think that it was he after 
all Avho Avas in the wrong, so that for the moment 
he could not speak. Just then Bevis caught sight 
of the colt that had come up beside his mother, 
the cart mare, to the fcuce; and thinking that ho 
Avould go and try and stroke the pretty ci'eature, 
Bcaus started forward, forgetting all about the 
W^'easel and the Mouse. As he started, he iiressed 
the spring doAvn, and in an instant the Weasel was 
out, and liad hobbled across to tho Avood pile. 
When the Mouse saw this, lie gaA'o a little squeak 
of terror, and ran back to his hiding-place. 
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POOR :mtss finch. 

J f, , L^y WllKIC CuLL!NCl 

V: 

11 WI-XL-FKD l>oy, with yellow Siixon 
hair ; a liltlo shabby j'rucu chuiso : aiul 
^ »»'U;^h brown |.oiiy — these objects ' 
v.jy confronted me at tlje Fewes Station. I 
•,‘vf* ’ ‘O', “ Areyou Jlcverend I'inch s . 

servant i ’ .;\ml the boy answered, “I be j 
' Ik-.' j 

\\e drove throii;^'h the town —a hilly town of I 
<le.s')Iate chan lioiise.s. No livin" creature.s visible 
liehiml the jealously-shut windows. No living i 
creatnre-s euterinic or departing through the .sad" , 

••(•loured closed doors. No thciitre ; no place of 
iunu.semeiit except an eini*ty towndiall, with a .sud ; 
liolicenian meditating on its spruce white steps. 

No custoniers in the shops, and nobody to .serve 
them iM'hind tlie counter, even if they had turned 
up. Here and there on the i»avements, an inhabi¬ 
tant with a capacity for staring, and (apparently) 
a caifiicity for nutliing el.se. 1 said to Heverend 
Fineli’s huy, “ f.s thi.s a ridi place ?'' Hevereud 
Finch’s Iniy brightened and answered, “ That it 
l>e !” (Jo<hL At any rate, they don't enjoy thein- 
.selve.s lieix*, the infumou.s rich 1 

U-aving this town of nnamused citizens immured 
in domestic bnnbs, we got on a fine high road—still 
astending—with a siracioiw (jpen country on either 
side of it. 

A .spaciou.s open countr)' is a countiy .so(m e.\- 
hausted by a siglit-seer's eye. I have Icirnt from 
my p(K»r Pratolungo the liabit of searching for the 
]>oliticuI convi{rtion.s of my fellow-creatures, when 
I find myself in contact with them in stninge 
places. Having nothing else to do, I searched 
tinchs boy, Ili.s political programme, I found to 
: .As much meat and beer as I cun contain, 
and as little work to do for it us iK>.s.sible. In 
return for this, to touch my hat when I meet the 
.^piire, and to l>e content with the station to which 

It law pleased (;ckI to call me. Miserable Finch's 
l>oy 1 


which not .so much as a footi-ath was discernibk- 
anywheiv. far or near. The <haU- began to hcavi- 
and roll hkc a .dii|. on (he sea. It I ecanio 
necessary to la.ld with both haii.ls to keep m> 

Iiiaco. I iliuu^jht fiist of my — tlicn of 

myself. 

How much is there of this / ■ 1 asked. 

Hnee mile on'f,' au.swored Fiiu h s boy. 

I in.si.ste.l on st<.i.ping tl,c shi)*-I mean tlie 
cliai.se—and (ui getting out. We lied my luggage 
f^st uith a rope; and then we went on again. 

tlie loy at tlic jnmys hviul aiul I after tliem *>11 
fm>t 

All, wh.’it a walk it was ! What air over my 
head ; what gi-a.ss under my feet 1 The .sweetne.ss 
<»f the inner land, and the crisj> .sidtne.ss of the 
distant .sea, wore mixed in that delicious hreeze. 
The short turf, fj-aijrant with (xlnrous herhs, ro.se 
ami fell elastic, underfoot. Tlie mountain-piles of 
white cloud moved in sublime i»roce.ssion along the 
blue field of Jieaven overhead. The wild growth 
I of laickly hushes, spread in great patehc.s over the 
gi-a.ss, was in a glory of yellow bloom. On wo 
went; now up, now down ; n()W bending to tlie 
light, and now turning to tlie left. I looked 
about mo. No house ; no road ; no paths, fences, 
hedges, walls ; no land-marks of any .sort. .Vll 
roinal u.s, turn which way we might, nothing was 
t() ho .seen but the majestic .s.^lilude of the hills. 
No living creatures ajipeared 1)111 the white dots 
of .shc(*p scattered o\erthe .soft green distance, 
and the skylark singing his hymn of happiness, u 
h|K‘ek above my head. Tnily a wonderful jiluce 1 
Distant not more than a morning’s drive from 
noisy and jiopuloiis Brighton— a stranger to thi.s 
neighlxmrhood could only liave found his way by 
the compass, exactly a.s if he had been sailing on 
the sea ! The farther we penetrated on our land 
voyage, the more wild and the more beautiful the 
Wrt * 1 ... I • 1 i • * /• . . ^ ' •solitary Inndscajic grew. Tlie lx»y picked his way 

our riaht Inn 1 ft [ as he cho.se—there were im harriers here. Plod- 

hLa Wiirv^il ‘‘•‘dxxl away gently ^ ding W-hind, I saw nothing, at one time, hut the 

valley, with a village nud a cliurch iii ! back of the ehai.se, tilted up in the air, both pony 


it; and beyond, an abominable privileged enclosure 
of grass and trees tom from the community by a 
tyrant, and called a Park; with the palace in 
which this enemy of mankind caroused and 
fattened, stauding in the midst* On our left 
hand spread the open countiy—a magnificent 
pro.speet of grand grassy liills, rolling away to the 
horizon, bounded only by the sky. To my sur- 
pnsc Finch’s boy descended; took the pony by 
the head; and delilxiratcly led him off the high 
road, and on to the wildcnicss of grassy hilk^ on 


• V 

and boy l»eing invisibly buried in the steep de-scent 
of the hill. .At other times, the pitch was nil tlic 
contmry way; the whole interior of (he n.sccndin^ 
c’haiso wa.s disclosed to my view, and above the 
chaise the i>ony, and above the pony the boy— 
and, ah, my luggiige swaying and rocking in the 
frail embraces of the rope tliat Iield it. Twenty 
times did I contidently expect to see baggage, 
chaise, pony, hoy, all rolling down into tlie bottom 
of a valley together. Put no ! Not the least 
little accident hai>|>cned to s^joil my ei\joyiiiciit of 
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the (lay. Politically contcin])tible. Finch's hoy had 
his merit—he was master of lib subject as fniidc 
and pony-leader amontr the South Down Hills. 

Arrived at the toj) of (as it seemed to me) our 
fiftietli gi'a.s.sy summit, I be^fan to look about for 
signs of the village. 

Behind me, rolled back the long undulations of 
the hills, with the cloud-shadows moving over the 
•solitudes that we had left. Before me. at a break 
in the purple distance, I saw the soft wJiite line of 
the sea. Beneath me, at my feet, opened the 
deepest valley 1 had noticed yet—with one first 
sign of tlie ]ueseuce of Man scored Jddeously on 
the face of Nature, in the slinjie of a stjuare brown 
j)atch of cleared and ploughed land on the gras.sy 
slope. I asked if we were getting near the village 
now. Fincli's boy winked, and answered “ Yes. 
we be." 

Astonishing Finch's boy! Ask him what «iue.s. 
tion.s I might, the resources of his vocalmlarv 
remained invariably the .same. Still this youthful 
Oracle answered always in three monosyllabic 
word.s! 

We plunged into the valley. 

Airivedat the bottom, I diseovei'ed another sign 
of iMan. Behold the first road I Imd seen yet—a 
rough waggon-road ploughed deep in the chalky 
sod ! We crossed this, and turned a corner of a 
hill. More signs of Imman life. Two small boys 
started np out of a dry ditch—apparently set as 
scouts to give notice of our approach. Tliey yelled, 
and set off running before u.s, by some .sliort cut, 
known only to themselves We turned again’ 
round another winding of the valley, and crossed a 
brook. I considered it my duty to make myself 
acquainted with tlie local name.s. Wlint was the 
brook called? It was called “The Cockslioot 
And tlie great hill, here, on my right?” It was 
called " The Overblow! ” Five minutes more, and 
we saw our fir.st house—lonely and little—buUt 
of mortar and flint from the lulls. A name to 
this nl.so ? Certainly I Name of “ Browndown ” 
Auother ten minutes of walking involving us more 
and more deeply m tlie mysterious green T^andings 
of the valley—and the greatest event of the day 
happened at hist Finch’s boy pointed before 
Jinn with his whip, and said (even, at this supremo 
moment, still lu tiiree monosyllabic words) ■— 

“Here we be!” 

So tliis is Diincliurch I I shake out the chalk- 
dust from the skirts of my dress. I long (quite 
\ainy) for the least bit of looking-glass to see 
myso f in. Here is the population (to the number 
of at least five or six), gathered together, informed 
by the scouts—and it is my woman’s business to 
produce tlie b^t impression of myself that I can. 

We advance along the little road. I smile upon 
the population. Tlie iiopulation stares at me in 
return. On one side, I remark three or four 


cottages, .and a bit of open ground : .also an inii' 
named “The Cro.<«-Hand.s” and a bit more of 
open ground ; also a tiny, tiny butchers-shop, 
with .sanguinary insides of .sheei> ‘>ne blue pie- 
dish in tlie window, and no other meat than that, 
aud nothing to .see beyond, but again the open’ 
grouml, and again the hills ; indicating the end of 
the village on this side. On the other side there 
oppeai-s, for some distance, nothing but a long 
flint wall guarding the outhouses of a farm. Be¬ 
yond this, comes nm.ther little group of cottages, 
with the seal of civilijyition set on them, in the’ 
form of a post-oflicc. The post-office deals in 
general commodities—in boots and bacon, biscuits 
and flannel, crinoline petticoats and religious 
tract.s. Farther on, behold another flint wall, a 
gariJen, and a private dwelling-house, proclaiming 
Itself as the rector}’. Farther yet, on rising 
gromid, a little desolate cliurch, with a tiny white 
circular stecjile, topped by an extinguisher in red 
tilos. Beyond this, the hills and the heavens once 
more. And there i.s Dimchurch ! 

As for the iiiliabitants—what am I to say ? 1 
suppose I must tell the truth. 

I remarked one bom gentleman among the 

inhabitants, and lie was a sheep-dog. He alone 

did the honours of tlio place. He had a stump 

of a tail which he wagged at me with extreme 

(lifnculty, and a good honest wliite and black face 

which he poked companionably into my harxd. 

U elcome, Madame Pratolungo, to Dimchurch : 

and e.\cuse these male and female labourers who 

stand and stare at you. The good God who makes 

us all has made tliem too, but has not succeeded 

so well as with you and me.” I happen to be one 

of the few people who can read dogs’ language as 

written in dogs’ faces. I correctly report the 

language of the gentleman-sheep-dog on this 
occasion, 

M e opened the gate of the rectory, and passed 
m. So my Land-voyage over the South Down 
Hills came prosperously to its end. 

The rectory resembled, in one respect, this narra¬ 
tive that I am now witing. It was in Two Parts. 
Part the First, in front, composed of the everlast¬ 
ing flint and mortar of tho neighbourhood, failed 
to interest me. Part the Second, running back at 
a right angle, asserted itself as ancient It had 
been in its time, as I afterwards heard, a convent 
of nuns. Here, were snug little Gothic windows, 
and dark ivy-covered walls of venerable stone: 
repaired in places, at some past period, witli quaint 
red bricks. I had hoped that I should enter the 
house by this side of it But no. The boy—after 
appearing to be at a loss what to do with me—led 
the way to a door on the modem side of the 
building, and rang the belt 

A slovenly young maid-servant admitted me to 
the house. 
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P>»'ilily, this pci’sori wa-i ik\v to tlie duty of 
receiving visitors. Tov-ilily, «.he wa.s l)e\viUU-ic<l 
l>y a .•'uddcn invasion ol vliiltlrvn in dirty frovk.s, 
darting out on in tlie hall, and then <lailinu' 
hack again into invi'ihlo ha* k regions, scr«.'echin^ 
at tlie sight of a stranger. At any rate, she ti>o 
appeared to be at a loss what todowitlnne. After 
st.iring hard at my foreign face, she suddenly 
oi»enetl a door in the wall of the piussage, and atl- 
initted me into a smail room. Two more chihlren 
in dirty frocks darted, screaming, out of the 


up the st.iir-—one "-t ile iii m po-^e'-icai <•! iny 
‘•ard.and waving ii in tniiinpii on the fir-t landing 
We penetrated to rh- ..thei end of th-' p i-^ag-. 
-\genii a door wM' ojH iieii. I naiiii<iiiiii . <l, I . o- 
teied aiiollier and a laig-.r loom. W'hat did I >.. ' 

Fortune had favouivl me at la-t, .My lu. kv 
star had led nieto the nii.-<tre's of the hoii-e. 

I made my best cm-tsey, and lonnd my>. lf «on- 
fronting a large, light-liaired, languid, lymphatic 
huly, who had e\idently been amu-iug her.'elf I'V 
walking up and down the r<>oni at the moment 



asj’lurn thu.s onercil to me. I mentioned my name, 
a.«i MK>n sus 1 Could make myself heard. The maiil 
a[»iKrared to bo torrih»;d at the length of it. I gave 
her iny carl, 'i’lie maid took it between a dirty 
finger nii<l thumb—lookeil at it as if it was some 
extraordinary natur.il curiosity—turnwl it round, 
exhibiting correct black impressions in vuriou-s 
parts of it of lier finger and thumb—gave tip un¬ 
derstanding it in despair, and left tlie room. She 
was stojijied outsidu (as Igiilhcred from the soumls) 
by a returning invasion of children in the hall. 
There was W’his]H.'ring; there was giggling; there 
wa.s, every now and then, a loud thump on the door. 
IVoinjited by the children, as I sui»i>o.se—pushed in 
by them certainly—the maid suddenly reappeared 
w'ith a jerk. “Oli, if you please, come this way,” 
she said. The invasion of children retreated again 


when I apjieared. If there cau be such a thing as 
« lilt nut this was one. There was a 

litimid shine on her <*i»)ourlc.'>s white face, and an 
overilow of water in her jKile blue eye.s. Her 
hair was not dre.ssetl ; and lier laee ra]> was all on 
one .side. The up|)ei' jiart of her was clothed in a 
Imisc jacket of blue iiieritu); the lower part was 
robc-d in a tlimity dressing-gown of doubtful 
white. In one hand she held a dirty dog’s-eared 
book, which I at once dctectcil to Ik,- a t ’irciilatiiig 
Librarj' novel. Her other hand supiiorted a baby 
enveloped in llannel, sucking at her breast. Such 
was my first experience of Reverend Finchs 
Wife—ilcstiiieil to be also the experience of all 
after-time. Never completely dre.ssed ; never 
completely dry ; always with a Isiliy in one hand 
and a novel in the other—such was Finch’s wife ! 
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Oh? Madiimc Pratiilnugo? Yc.s. I hope .soinc- 
l) 0 (ly lias told Miss Fincli you are here. She has 
licr own cstablislmietit, and inan!i;;es cverytliiii" 
hciself. Have you had a plea-sant jom iKy ?’' 
(Tlicsc words were spoken vacantly, as if lier 
mind was occupied witli sometiiiii}; else. My liist 
impression of lior suirjrc.sted that she wa.s a weak, 
Kood-natured woman, and that she mn.st have 
originally occupied a statiou in the liuniblor ranks 
of life.) 

“Tliank you, .Mrs. Finch,’* I said. “I have 
enjoyed most heartily my journey anion^' your 
beautiful liills.” 

“Oh? you like the hills? E.veusc luy dre.s.s. I 
was half an hour late this morniu" When you 
lose half an hour in this house, you never con 
pick it up ajjain, try how you may.*’ (I soon 
di.scovered that .Mi-s. Finch was alwaj’s losing half 
an hour out of her tlay, and that she never, by any 
chance, succeeded in finding it again, as .she had 
just ttild me.) 

“ I undei-stand, madam. The cares of a numerous 
family-’’ 

“.Mil that s just where it i.s.” (Thiswa.s a favourite 
)ihra.se i»f Min. lincli.) “ There’s Finch, hegetsu]> 
in the morning and goes and works in the garden. 
Then there’s the wasliiug of the children ; and tlic 
ilreadful waste that goes on in the kitchen. And 
Fincli, lie comes in without any notice, and wants 
his breakfast. And of course I can’t leave the 
baby. And half an hour doe.s slip away so easily, 
that how to overtake it again, I do a-ssurc you I 
really dont know.’’ Here the baby began to 
c.vhibit symptoms of having taken more maternal 
uonrisliment than his infant stomach could 
combutably contiin. I held the novel while 
Mrs. Finch searched for her hnndkercliicf—first 
in licr bedgown pocket: secondly, hire, there, and 
everywhere in the room. 

At this interesting moment there was a knock 
at the door. An elderly woman ajiiieared, who 
offered a mo.st refresliing conti^ast to the members 
of the household witli whom I had made ac- 
fiuaintaneo thus far. She was neatly dressed j and 
she saluted me with the polite composure of a 
civili.sed being. 

I heg your pardon, ma’am, my young lady has 
only this moment heard of your arrival Will you 
be so kind as to follow me ?” 

I turned to Finch. She liad found her 
handkerchief, and had jmt her overHowing baby 
to rights again. I respectfully handed back the 
novel. “Thank you.” said Mrs. Finch. “I find 
novels comj)o.se my mind. Do you read novels 
too? Remind me—and I’ll len4 you this one to¬ 
morrow.” I expressed my ackiiowledgnreuts, and 
witlidrew. At tlie door, I looked round, saluting 
the lady of the house, Mrs. Finch was pro¬ 
menading the room, with the baby in one hand 


and the novel in the other, and the dimity bed- 
^ gown trailing behind her. 

' We ascended tlie stairs, and entered a bare 
, white-w:vslied passage, with di-ab-colonred doors 
in it, loailiiig, as 1 pre.sumed, into tlic sleeping 
cliauibciN of tlie house. 

Every door oj>ened ns wc jia-Nsed ; chihlreii 
peeped out at me, .''croamed at mo, and banged 
the door to ag.iin. “ Wliut family has the ]»resent 
Mrs. Finch? ’ I asked. The decent elderly woman 
was obliged to stop and con.sidcr. “ Including 
the baby, ma’am, and two sets of twins, and one 
seven uumtlis clnld of deficient intellect—fourteen 
in all.*’ Hearing this, I began—though 1 consider 
jiricsts, kings, and capitalists to be the enemies of 
the human race—to feel a certain exceptional 
interest in Reverend Fincli, Did he never wish 
that he had been a priest of the Romaic Catholic 
Church, mercifully forbiilden to r.^arry at all ? 
While the iiue.stion passed through my miiul, my 
guide took out a key, and opened a heavy oaken 
door at the furtlicr end of the passage. 

“ We arc oblige<l to keep the door locked, 
ma’am ” she exclaimed, “or the children would Ijc 
in and out of our jiart of the Jiouse all day long.” 

After my experience of the children, I own I 
looked at the oaken door with mingled sentiments 
of gratitude and rcsjiect. 

We turned a corner, and found ourselves in the 
vaulted corridor of the ancient portion of the 
house. 

The casement windows, on one side—sunk deep 
in recesses—looked into the garden. Each rece.ss 
was filled with groups of flowers in pots. On the 
other side, the old wall was gaily decorated with 
hangings of bright chintz. The doors were 
coloured of a creamy white, with gilt mouldings. 
The brightly ornamented matting under our feet 
I at once recognised as of South American origin. 
The ceiling above was decorated in delicate pale 
blue, with borderiugs of flowers. Nowhere dowi 
the whole extent of the place was so much as a 
single morsel of dark colour to be seen anywhere. 

At the lower end of the corridor, a solitary 
figure in a i)ure wdiite robe was bonding over the 
flowers in Uio window. This w’as the blind girl 
whose dark hours I had come to cheer. In the 
scattered villages of the South Downs, the simple 
l>eoplo added their word of pity to her name, and 
called her compassionately “Poor Miss Finch.” 
As for me, I can only think of her by her 
pretty Christian name. She is “Lucilla” when 
my memory dwells on her. Let me coll her 
“ Lucilla ” here. 

When my eyes first rested on her, she was 
picking off the dead leaves from her flowera Her 
delicate ear detected the sound of my strange 
footstep long before I reached the place at wliich 
she was standing. She lifted her bead—and 
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mlvaneed <iuickly to meet me with a famt llii.sh 
oil her face whicJi came ami ilieil away ag:iin in a 
moment. I hapi*ene<l to have viMtcd the pictiue 
t'alleiy at Dre.'deii in former ycai-s. As she 
approached me, nearer and nearer, I was irre- 
si>til.Iy reminded of the ^'em of that superh 
colleclion—the matchless virgin of Raphael, called 
“The .Madonna di San Si.-to. ’ The fair hroad 
forehead ; the peculiar fiilne.ss of the flesh hetween 
the eyebrow and the eyelid ; the delicate ontlincof 
the lower face; the tender, sensitive lips; the 
colour of the com]ile.\ion and the hair—ill 
reflected, with a startling fidelity, the lovely 
crwiture of the Dre.Ndcn picture. TJie one fatal 
jH.int at which the re.seinblance coa.sed wits in the 
eyes. The <livinely-l«.autifid eyes of Raphaels 
\ irgin were lost in the living likeness of her that 
confronted me now. There was no deformity, 
there was nothing to recoil from, in my blind 
LucilhL The inior, dim, sightlc.ss eyes ha<l a 
faded, changeless, ine.xpre.ssive look—and that 
wa.s all. Aliove them, below them, round them to 
the very edges of her eyeliils, there wa.s beauty 
movement, life. /« them-death ! A inorJ 
charming creature—with tliat one .sad drawback— 

I never saw. There wins no other personal defect in 
her. She liad the line height, the well-kdance.l 
figure, and the leiigfh of the lower limbs, wliicli 
make all a woman's movements graceful of Ihem- 
w.'lve.s. Her voice wiis delicioas—clear, cheerful, 
sympathetic. This, nml her smile—wliicli aihlcil 
a fhanii of its own to the beauty of her iiumth — 
won my heart, Ixfore .slie laid got close enough to 
me to put her hand in mine. “Ah, my dear!" J 
said, in my headlong way, “ I am .so glad to sec 
yon !" The instant the words pa.>vscd my lips, I 
c‘Uihl Imve ent my tongue out for reminding her 
m tlmt brutal manner that she was blind. 

To my relief, she sliowcd no sign of feeling it as 

I dirl. “M,iy I yo„ i,, j.. 

gently—ami held up her pretty wiiitc hand. “.May 
1 toucli your faw 1 ” 

I sat down at once on the window-seat. TJic 
Roft rosy tij*s of her fingerH seemed to cover my 
whole face in an instant. Three separate times 
«lie passed her hand rapidly over me, her own 
face aWrbed all tlie while in breatJiless attention 
to what she wiw about. “.Si>eak again ! " she said 
suddenly, holding her hand over me, in sii.speime. 
I^id a few words. She stoppeil me by a kiss. 

No more! she exclaimed joyously. “Your 
voice says to my cars what your face says to my 
I know I shall like you. Como in, and 
eec the rooms we arc going to live in together." 

As 1 rose, she put her ann round my waLst- 

in.i.at.cntly as if something had hurt 

“A pin ?” I asked. 


“Xo! no! What coloured dre.-vv Ijave v..u ..o* 
“ rnrifle." 

“All! 1 knew it ! IV.ry don't wear .lark colui,,-. 
I have iny own Idind horror of anything that U 

d. nk. Dear .Madame JV.itoInngo, wear pivttv 
bright col<m,>., to plciLse ’ .Sl„. put her ann 
carc.v<,ugdy round me ag.un-round my neck, how¬ 
ever, this time, where her haml coulil re.-^t on mv 
Imen coll.ir. “You will change your <lres.s l.cfo,; 
dinner-wont your’ .she whi>pcred. “Lit me 
uhi-ack for you, ami choose which da-ss I like. " 

The bnlh.iut decorations of the corridor were 

e. xpl.uned to me now! 

Wc entered the rooms ; J,er bed-room, my bed- 
riKun, and our sitting-room between the two. 1 
was prepared to find them—wliat the)' j.roved to be 
-as bright as luoking-gla.s-ses, and gilding, and 
pnly-coloured ornaments, and cheerful knick- 
knacks of all sorts could make them. They were 
more like rooms in my lively native country than 
rooms in sober colourless England. The <.ne 
thing whicli, 1 own, diii .still nstoni.sh me, was that 
all this .sparkling beauty of adornment in Liuilla’s 
haliitation should have been provideil for the 
e.xpress gralitieation ,f a young Imlywho eoiild 
not .see. Experienoe was yet to show me that the 
blind can live in their imaginations, and liavo their 
fav^)urite fancies and illmsions like the re.st of us. 

To .sjitisfy I^tieilla by changing my dark pmplc 
drexs It was necessary (hat I .should first have 
my lH>xes. So far as 1 knew, Kiueh’s boy liad 
taken my luggage, along with (he pony, U, the 
stables. IJefore Lueilla couhl ring the bell to 
make imjuiries, my elderly giihle (who had 
silently left us while we were talking togetlicr in 
the corridor) reappeared, followeil by a boy ami a 
m-ooni, cariyiiig my things. These servants also 
brouglit with them certain parcels for their young 
mistress, purchased in the town, together with a 
bottle, wnipped in fair wliitc pajicr, which lr.okcil 
like a bottle of inedieine—and whicli had a part of 
Its own to play in our proceedings later in (he 

(Lay. 

lliis is my old nurse," .said Eueilla, presenting 
her attendant to me. Zillali cun do a little of 
everything—cooking ineluded. 81ie has had 
Ie.s.son8 at a London Club. You must like Zillah, 
Afadume Prutolungo, for my sake. .Aie your 
boxes open ? ” 

8!ic Went down on her knees l)efore the boxes 
a.H she asked the fjuestion. No girl with the full 
ascof her eyes could have enjoyed more tlioronglily 
than she ditj the trivial aiiiusemeut of unpueking 
my clothes. This time, however, her wonderful 
delicacy of touch proved to be at fault. Of two 
dresses of mine which ]mi>pcued to be exactly the 
same in texture, thougli widely diircront in colour, 
she picked out the dark dress as being the light 
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<nie. I .saw that I (li.siijipointed her sadly when I 
tttlil lier of lier mistake. The next guess .she made, 
however, restored the tips of lier fingers to their 
plaee in lier estiniation: she discovered the stripes 
in a smart jiair of stockings of mine, and 
iTightened nj) ilircctly. “ Don’t be long dressing, ’ 
she said, on leaving me. “'We .shall have dinner 
in half an Inmr. French dishes, in honour of 


your arrival. I like a nice dinner—I am what you 
call in your country fjoitniudule. See the sad 
conseriuence ! ” .She put one finger to her pretty 
chin. “ I am getting fat; I am threatened with 
a double chin—at two-.ind twenty. Shocking ! 
shocking! ” 

So she left me. And such wa.s tlie first impres¬ 
sion produced on my mind by “ Poor Miss Finch. ’ 


CAPTAIN REECE. 


[By W. 

F all the sliips upon t!ic blue, 

No .shij) contained a better crew 
"‘■'^Than that of worthy Gaptain Recce, 
Commanding of Thft 

He was adored by all liis men. 

For wortliy Gaiitain Rcccc, R.N., 

Did all that lay within him to 
Promote the comfort of his crew. 

If ever they were dull or sad 

Their captain danced to them like mad, 

Or tohl, to make the time pass by, 

Droll legend.s of his infancy. 

A feather bed had every man. 

Warm slippers and hot-water can, 

Rrown Windsor from the captain’s store, 

A valet, too, to every four. 


. OlLBtnT.) 

Then curmnt wine and ginger pops, 
.Stood handily on all the “tops,” 

And also, with amusement rife, 

A “ Zoetrope, or Wheel of Life.” 

New volumes came across the sea 
From Mister Mudie’s libraree ; 

2'he 2'imei and Saturd<iy R^vic^o 
Beguiled the leisure of the crew. 

Kind-hearted Capbiin Reece, II.N. 
Was quite devoted to his men ; 

In point of fact, good Captain Reece, 
Beatified Th^ Mantelpiece. 

One summer eve, at half-past ten, 

He said (addiessing all his men): 

“ Come, tell me, please, what I can do 
To please and gratify my crew. 



•• Tuejb ciPrAiH DISCED TO TBSM LIU BAD.” (Drawn ba w. Balalo...) 


Did they with thirst in summer bum 1 
Lo, seltzogenes at every turn, 

And on nil very sultry days 
Cream icc.s handed round on trays. 


” By any reasonable plan 
I’ll make you happy, if I can; 

My own convenience count os nU; 
It is my duty, and I will.” 
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_ CAPTAIN 

TlicJi up uikI aiiNwerud Williniii Lll-, 

(The kindly cuj.taijr.s cox^w.iin he*, 
nervt)iL<, .shy, ii»w-spokcu uiasi) 
lie clearc'd Iiis throat and thus bc^^ui : 


H KDi'K 


I»ut « hat .ire diike- and n I'l • aiiit' t < 
1 he hap|iiiie.-v.' uf all itiV erew ' 

'111*? Weld 1 ;ra\e y-ui I II lullil . 

It i.s m> duty, and 1 will. 




“ \ oil have a dau;,'htci-, Captain Reece, 
leii f<-riiule cr>M>in.s oiul a niece, 

A iria, if uljat I jii toM \s tme, 

.sjsteis^ uml an uuut or two.* 

•* .Von, .■w.ineliow, sir, it .seoin.s to me, 
-More frieiidly-Iike we all .should he,’ 

If you united of ’em to 
I nm.'iriied nieinhers of the crew. 

If youd ain(.'li**rate our life, 

Ret ciich select from them a wife ; 
Andais for nervous me, old pal, 

Give me your own eneiianliriK «al !” 

Good (Japt.iin Keece, tlmt worthy man. 
Debated on hi.s roxHwain’H plan : 

“ I ‘piite a^troe,” he sahl, “O iJill • 

It Is my duty, and I will. 

My daii^thter, that encliantinjt ^Jiirl. 
Has jiwt been promised to an earl, 

And all my otlier famileo, 

To peers of various degree. 


“ A' ym desire it shall befall. 

J M .settle thoii.sand.s on you all, 

And r shall be, despite luy hoard. 

The only bachelor on board.' 

The lioatswain of T/if 

Me blushed and spoke t.i Ca[>taiu Recce 

'■ I beg your honours leave." he .siii.l. 

If you Would wish t<» go and wed. 

I have a widoweil mother who 
W ould be the very thing for you — 

She long li.xs loved yon from afar. 

She wa.shes fm- you, Captain R.' ' 

Thecajitaiu .saw the dame that day— 
Adfhc.s.sed her in his playful way— 

Ami dicl it want a wedding ring 1 
It wa.s a tempting iekle .sing ! 

“ \\ ell, well, the ehaiilain I will .seek, 
M'e’ll all be manied tins day week— 

At y«mder cliurch upon the hill • 

It is my duty, and I will I” 


• TJ.ero imi« douM tlait tU, flr.t ,.ublL.bo.l 

uai.iy r«,« U40. provided tlio aulhor with hh whome for the 


The sisters, comsims, aunti», and niece. 
And widowcti ma of Captain Reece 
Attended there as tliey were bid ; 

It was their duty, and they did. 


K 
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GLKAXIXGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


(By William llEPwoRTn Dixon.] 


ALI'-A-MILE btlow London Brid^jc, on 
ground wliicli was oiu-e a bluff, coni- 
nunuling the Thaine.s from St. Saviours 
'xii"' Creek to St. Olavu’s Wliarf, stands tlic 
Uj ;;ioup of buildings known in our common 
'y siiceeli a.s the Tower of Loiuhni, in official 
I I'lirase as Her Majesty’s Tower ; a mass of 
‘ ramparts, walls, and gates ; the ino.st ancient 
•iml most jioetic pile in Europe. 

Seen from tlic hill out.sicie, the Tower api)cai's 
to be white with ago and wrinkled by remorse. 

I he home of our stoutest kings, tlie grave (*f our 
nolile.st knights, the .scene of our gayest revels, 
the fielil of our darkest crimes, that edifice sj)eaks 
at once to the eye and to the .soul. (»rey keep, 
green tree, Idack g:ito, and frowning battlement, i 
stand out, apart from all objects far ami near ! 
tliem, menacing, ijictui’csijuc, enchaining ; working 
on tlic .seuse.s like a spell ; and calling us away ! 
from our daily mood into a world of romance, 
like that which wc find painted in light ami | 
•shadow on Shakespeare’s page. i 

Looking at the Tower a.s eitlier a jwi.son, a ! 
]'alace, or a court,—picture, iKietry, and <lrama i 
<-iowd upon tlie mind; and if the fancy dwells | 
most fretpiently on the state prison, tlius is 
because the soul is more readily kindled by a ^ 
human interest tlian fired by an archaic and 
official fact. For one man who would care to sec 
the room in which a council met or a court was 
held, a liuiulred men would like to sec the 
chamber in which Lady Jane Grey was lodged, 
the cell in which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, the 
tower from which Sir John Oldcastle escaped. 

M ho would not like to stand for a moment by 
tlio.se steps on which Ann Boleyui knelt j pause 
by that .slit in the wall througii which Arthur 
l)c la Pole g-azed ; and linger, if he could, in that 
room in which Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley 
.searched the New Testament together? 

**#«•« 
Stamling ou Tower Hill, looking down on the 
<lark line.s of wall—picking out keep and turret, 
bastion and ballium, chapel and helfiy—the jewel- 
hon.so, tlie armoury, the mounts, the casements, 
the open leads—the Bye-w’aitl Gate, the Belfiy, 
tlie Bloody Tower—tlie whole edifice seems alive 
witli stoiy; the .stuiy of a nation’s highest 
splendour, its deejicst misery, and its darkest 
.shame. The soil beneath your feet is richer in 
blood than many a great battle-field ; for out 
upon this sod ha.s been poured, from generation 
to generation, a stream of the noblest life in 
onr land. Should you have come to this spot 


alone, in the early day, wlien the Tower is noi.<y 
with martial doings, you may Imply catch, in 
the hum wliich rises from the ditch and is.siie.s 
from the wall below you—broken by roll of dnmi, 
by blast of bugle, by trainj) of soldiers—.some 
echoes, ns it were, of a far-off time; some liints 
of a May-day revel; of a state execution ; of a 
royal entry. You may catch .some .sound which 
recalls the thnnn of a (picen's virginal, the cry of 
a victim on the rack, the laughter of a bridal feast. 
For all these sights and sounds—the dunce of love 
and the dance of death—arc part of that gay and 
tragic memory wliich clings around the Tower. 

From the reign of Stephen down to that of 
Henry of Richmond, Ci'c.sars Tower (the great 
Norman keep, now called the White Tower) was a 
main ]>art of the royal palace ; and for that large 
interval of time the story of the White Tower is 
in .some sort that of our English society as well 
as of our Euglisli kings. Here wei*e kept the 
niyal wardrobe ami the ivjml jewels ; and hither 
came with tlicir goodly wares, the tiremen, tho 
goldsmiths, the cha.sci's and embroidcrei*s, from 
Flandei's, Italy, and Almaigne. Close by were 
the Mint, the lions’dens, the old archery-grounds, 
the Court of King’s Bench, the Court of Common 
Pleas, the queen’s gardens, the royal banqueting 
hall; so that art aud trade, science and mannei's, 
litemture and law, sport and politics, find them¬ 
selves equally at home. 

Two great architects designed the main parts 
of the Tower: Gundulf the Weeper and Henry 
tlio Builder; one a poor Norman monk, the other 
a great English king. 

Gundulf, a Benedictine friar, had, for that age, 
seen a gi*cat deal of the world; for ho liad not 
only lived in Rouen and Caen, but had travelled 
in the East. Familiar with the glories of 
Saracenic art, no less tlian with the Nonnaii 
simplicities of Bee, St Ouen, and St. Etienne; a 
pupil of Lanfranc, a friend of Anselm; he had 
been employed in tho monastery of Bee to 
marshal, the eye of an artist, all the pictorial 
ceremonies of his church. But lie was chiefly 
known in that convent as a weeper. No monk 
at Bee could cry so often and so much as Gundulf. 
He could weep w^tli those who wept^ nay, ho 
could w’eep with those who sported ; for his tenrs 
welled forth from what seemed to be an unfailing 
source. 

As the price of Ids exile from Bee, Gundulf 
received the crozier of Rochester, in which city 
he rebiult tho cathedral, and perhaps designed 
the castle, since the gi*eat keep on the Medway 
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THE TOWER OF LONDOX. 


liiLs !i sisters likeness to tJie gix-at keep on the 
lliaines. His works isi London were—tlie White 
Tower; the first St Peters Church; and the old 
barbican, afterwards known as the Hall Tower 
and now used as the jewel-house. ’ 

The cost of these works was great; the dLscon- 
tent caused by them was sore. Ralph, BLshop of 
Hurliam, the able and rapacious minister who had 
to raise the money, Avas hated and reviled by the 
amiinons with peculiar bitterness of heart and 
idirasc. He was called Flambard, or Firebrand. 
He was rciiresented as a devouring lion. Still the 
great edifice grew up ; and Oundulf, who lived to 
the age of fourscore, saw his great keei) completed 
from Ixisement to Irsittlement. 

Henry the Third, a prince of epical fancie.s, as 
(.orire, Conway, Beaumaris, and many other fine 
jmems in stone attest, not only spent much of his 
time in the Tower, but much of his money in 
adding to its .strength and beauty. Adam de 
Uambuni was liLs master meson ; but Henry was 
Ins own chief clerk of the works. The Water 
(.ate, the embanked wharf, the Cradle Tower, the 
Lantern, which he made his Imlroom and i>rivate 
closet, tlie Uulleymaii Tower, and the first wall 
appear to have been J.is gifts. But tlie prince 
who did so imicii for Westminster Abbey, not 
content with giving .stone and piles to the home 
in which lie dwelt, enriclicd the chambci-s with 
fre.^-oe.s and sculpture, the chapels with carving 
and glass; making St. John’s CJiapel in the 
Uhitc Tower sj.Icndid with saints, St Peter’s : 
( hiirch on the Tower Creon mu.sical with bells. ; 
In the Hall Tower, from which a pas.sage )c<l 1 
through the great hall into the kin'rs bedroom in 1 
the Lanteni, lie built a tiny chui)ol for his private i 
u.se a chapel which sen'ed for the devotion of i 
his successors until Henry the Si.xth was stabbed I 
to death licforc tlio cro.-*s. Sjiaring neither .skill a 
nor gold to make the grciit fortre.ss Avortliy of iiia n 
art, lie sent to Purlxick for marble, and to Caen f 
for stone. The iLabs of lime, the sjiawls of Hint, d 
(he layers of brick, wliich deface tlie Avails and r 
toAvem m too many places, arc of citlier earlier or r. 
later tunes. The marlde shafts, the noble groin.s, si 
the delicate traccrie.s, arc Henry’s Avork. Tniitor’s 
(-.ate, one of the noble.st archas in the world, Avas tl 
built by bun ; in short, nearly all that is imrcst Ii 
111 art iH traceable to his reign. u 

Rlward the First may !>o added, at a distance, U 
to the list of bmldom. In his reign the original 0 
church of St Peter fell into i-uin ; the aatccIcs a; 
wero carted aAvay, and tlie i»re.scnt edifice was th 
built. The bill of costs for clearing the ground th 
IS still extant in Fetter Lane. Twelve men, avIio Si 
"crojMiid tAA’openco a day AA'ages, Aserc employed pr 
on the work for twenty days. The cost of pulling m 
dOAvn the old cliaiiel was forty-six shillings and - 
cigJitjicnce; that of digging foundations for the 


he ; new ehapcl forty ..hilling., Tl.nt chapel ha> 
lie suftered from Avmxlens and lieutenant. ; vet th- 
Id I shell IS of very fiue Xtirm.m Avork. 

Jr, From the days of Henry the builder* di)Avn tu 
those of Henrj- of Richmond, the Tower, a> the 
u- strongest place in the south of England, Avas by 
o , turns the magnificent home and the mi.cr.ibfo 
>d , jail of all our i.rince.s. Hero Richard the Second 
ic I held his court, and gave up his cn.wn. Hoa- 
d Henry the Si.xth was mm-derc-tl. Here tlie Duke 
i. of Clarence Avas di-owned in wine. Hero Kin-' 
c EdAvard ami the Duke of York were ..Iain by 
o the command of Richard. Here Margniret o’f 
d Sa isbuiy Ava-s hacked into pieces on the block. 

Henry of Richmond kei)t his royal state in the 
s loAvcr, receiving hi.s amba.ssadors, counting his 
e augehs making presents to his bri<le, Elizabeth 
s of \ork. Among other gifts to that lady on her 
II nuptial day was a royal Ixiok of verse, compo.sed 
0 by a prisoner in the keep. 

s Turning through a .sally-iKirt in the Bye-ward 
r Cxate, you cross the south .arm of the ditch, ami 
; come out on the Avliarf,—a stri|. of .strand in front 
3 of the fortress Avon from the river, nml kci.l in its 
, i>lacc hy mn.sonry ami piles. This wliarf, the 
; Avork of Henry the Builder, is one of the wondei-s 
: of his reign ; for the whole strip of earth had to 

I lw .seized from the Thames, and covered from 
the daily mvage of its tides. At tlii.s bend of 
the river the .scour is liard, the roll enormous, 
li es had to he driven into the mud and .silt; 
rubble had to be throAvn in between these pile.s; 
and then the Avhole mass united witli front.s and 
bai.s of stone. All Adam de Lnnburn’s skill Avas 
ta-xed to re.si.st the weight of AA-ater, vet keei- tlie 
s uices open by which he fed the ditch. .Mo>t of 
jul was this the ca.se Avhen the king l)eg;m to 
build a nuAV barbican athwart tiie sluice. This 
Avork, of which the proper name Avas for many 
ages the W uter Clatc, commands the only outlet 
from the Toavct into the 'Thamo.s ; spanning the 
ditch and sweeping tlie Avliarf, I>oth to the left and 
right. So soon as tlie Avharf avus taken fixnn the 
river-lied, this AA'ork beciuiic essential to the defen- 
rivo line. 

London folk felt none of the kings pride in 
the construction of tliLs great Avharf and barbican. 

In fact, tlie.se works Avero in the Inst degree 
unpo|mlur, and on ucaas o/ any mishap occurring 
to them the Coniiiiuiis Avent almost mad Avith joy. 
Once they sent to the king a formal comjilaint 
against these works. Henry assured his people 
that the Avharf and Water Gate Avould not harm 
their city. Still the citizens felt sore. Then, on 
8t. George’s iiiglit, 12-JO, avIuIc the peojile were at 
prayer, the Water Gate and AAall fell doAvn, no 
man kneAv AA-hy, X^o doubt the tides Avere high 

• Henry (ho Third. 
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(;M;AXfx«;s fko.m poim’lau ai riioits. 



Tui o* Ia'nik.n, ik tni: Ti)jn ov Eiizauktii 


u^KK-ii nil]) Tjio nanir. IhoiuaH 

tlir Mjirfyr, said fin* >lia<k*. 'I'lu* 
iM.ltlir. liitn why till- Miirtyr liacUlom* tliis 

(had ( •* St.'riiotiias, 'sjiid the spirit, “hy hii tii a 

citizen, dislikes tlic.sc works. Iiccaiiso they arc 
raised *n scorn and against llie puhlic l i^dit. For 
thi'« cause lie lias thrown flu'iii down beyond tlio 
tyrants ju>wer to restore them. ’ 

J>nt the shade was not .stron;' enon;:]i to scare 
the kinir. 'I'welve thousand marks had been spent 
on that lieap ot ruins: yet the barbican beiiiy: 
necessary to his wharf, the I’nilder, on the morrow 
ol his second mishap, was a^ain at work, clearing 
away the rubbish, drivni-r in the piles, and laying 
in a deejier bed the tonndation-stones. This time 
his woik was done .so well that the walls of his 
jiateway have never shrunk, and are as lirm tc- 
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ini^rlit hove Uen l.onu- ; hut they aiv built a-Min-f 
tile iH>or cilixens ; unrt if St. Tlmiuas haTl u<,t 
«le-sn.)ye<l them, the ('uiife.^or would have swei.t 
them away. " 

'J'he uame.s of the.se pojmlar saints .still cHiik to 
tlie Water (iatc. One of the rooms, fitted up as 
an oratorj', and liavin^ a piscina .still jierfect is 
ealle.1 the {’onfe.W.s Chapel; and the barbican 
U.seJf, in.stead of bearin;- it.s official name of Water 
Date, IS only known as St. ThonnusV 'Dover. 

The wli.ile wharf, twelve hundred feet in len^rth 
lay opcij to the Thames, e.^cejit a patch of ground 
at the lower end, near the Iron Cate, leadin- 
towarchs the ho.spital of St. Catharine the 
\ irpn, where a few sheds and mag:i/ine.s were 
built at an early date. Except the.se .sheds, the 
wliarf wa.s < lear. When cannon cjiiiie into u.se, 
they were laid along the ground, a.s well a.s 
tnimed on the walls and the mum! towers 

Three u.scents marked, us it were, the river front 
-the Queens Stair, the >Vater Wav, and the 
(.alleyman Stair. The Queens Stair, the landing- 
place of royal i.rinces, ami of such great persons 
as came to the Tower on .state aHairs, lay beneath 
tJic Hye-wanl (late ami tlic Relfrv, having a 
paxs.ige into the fortre.^s by a bridge ami iK,..fern 
Ihrongh the Pye-wanl Tower into Water Line. 

I he Water Way wa.s that rutting thr.mgh the 
bank which pa.s.sc.1 uinler St. Thoimu»".s T(.wcr 
to the thglit of sU-ps in Water Line ; the entranre 
fKipnIarly known as 'fmilors (late. The (Llley- 
man St.iir lay under the Cra.lle T.wer, by which 
there was a private entmnre into the royal (piartcr. 

1 lii.s stair wa.s not nun h ii.sed, e.vcept when the 
services of Traitor’s Cate were out of order. 'Fiien 
pn.Miners who could not enter l>y the ai.proadi 
of h.monr were lande.l at the Calleyinan Stair. 

Lying open to the river and to the streets, 
tlie wharf wa.s a piTiiiicnade, a place of tniffic 
uml of rccre;ition. to whicli folk re-sorted on 
high day.s and fair day.s. Men who lovc<l 
sight.s were pretty sure to find something 


w.u th .seeing at either the (^ueen - St.iir or Traitor. 
Date. All i)er.-.un;ige^ c..niiii ;4 to the T-.uvr ii. 
hon .nr were l.mde<l at the (.hieens Stair; all pu- 
sonages coming in di..gni< ewere pushcl tlir..u;:|, 
Jraitors Cate. Now a royal barg.-. witha.pieei) ..ii 
b.«u-d, wa.s going forth in her l.ravery of 
pennons ; now a lieutenant > boat, retiirnii.g with 
a culprit in the .-tern, a hea.l.-i.iaii st.inding at lii- 
.''ide. holding in hi- haml tiic fatal axe. 

btinihiig on the l>ank. ik.w l.u-v with a new 
life, the.se picture.s of an old time -tart into beine 
like a mystic writing on the wall. Two of the-e 
.scenes cmne back with warm ri< li colouring to 
tlie inner eye. 

Xow ; -it i.- London in tIk- ivicii of that Henry 
the Ihiilder, who loved t.» a<l.>rii the foitre-.- in 
which he dwelt. Whose barge is mooreil at yon 
.stair, with the royal arms i Wlut men arc those 
with tabar.l ami clarion I Wlio is that ).ioud .uul 
beautiful woman, her fair face lired with rage, 
who Steps into her galley. Imt whose foot a).|ieai> 
to scorn the plank on which it treads f She is 
Hie .jnecn ; wife of the giv.it Inihlcr; Elim.r 
of Provence, called by her niiiistreis Elinor la 
Helle. A poete.s.s, a fricml of singeis. a lover of 
imi.-ic, she is siiid to have brought .-ong and art 
into the Engli.-h court fimii her native land. The 
fii-st <»f our lanieate.s eame in her tniin. She has 
flushed the palace with je-t .uid joust, with tinkle 
of citherns, with clang of horns. Ihit the <|uecii 
has fault-, for which her gracious talent and lier 
I'ccrie.ss beauty fail to atone. Her greed i.s high, 
her anger ruthless. Her eonrt is lille.l with an 
outcry <*f iiieichaiits wh.> iiave been mulcted of 
'picen-geld, a wiaiigle of friars who have l eeii 
robl«.-.l l.y her kitli ami kin, a roar of tireiiieii 
ami je\velierc> elaiiioidus for their ilebts, a niuriiiiir 
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of Ikhous j>rotc.<tin" against lier loans, 

a cfattci’ of itoor .Jews i*Ljccting to be spoiletl. 
Despite her gifts of birtli anti wit, Elinor la I’elle 
is the most unpopular princess in the world. She 
has been living at the 'lower, which her husbaml 
lo\ es : but slie feels that her palace is a kind of 
jail ; she wishes to get away, and she has sent for 
her barge and watermen. Imping to escaiie from 
her people and to breathe the free air of her 
^\’imlsor home. 

Will the Commons let lier go ? Proudly her 
barge puts off. The tabards bend and tlie clarions 
blare. Put the Commons, who wait her coming 
on London Ihidge, dispute her passjigc, and drive 
her back with cui'scs, crying, “Drown the witch! 
Drown the witch ! ' I'nable to jiass the bridge, 
Elinor has to turn her keel, and, Avith passionate 
rage in her heart, to find her way back. 

Her son, the young and fiery Edward, never 
forgets this insult to his mother; by-and-by he 
will .seek revenge for it on Lewes field ; and by 
mad pursuit of his i-cvengc lie will lo.se the gieat 
fight ami imperil his father's crown. 

Again -it is London in the reign of bluff King 
Hal—the husband of two fair wive.s. The river is 
alive with boats ; the air is white with smoke ; 
the .sun ovcrheacl is burning witli golden May. 
Tliousands on thousands of .spectators dot tlie 
banks ; for to-day a bride is coming home to the 
king, the beauty of whose face sets old men’s 
fancies and young men’s eyes agog. On the 
wharf, near the Quccirs Stair, stands a burly 
figure, tall beyond common men ; broad in chest 
and strong in limb ; dressed in a <loublct of gold 
and crimson, a cap and plume, shoes with rosettes 
ami tliamomls, a hanger by his side, a George 
uiion Jiis breast. It is tlie king, surrounded by 
dnkos and carls, awaiting the arrival of a barge, 
in tlie midst of blaring trumpets and exploding 
.sakors. A procession .sweeps along; stealing up 
from Greenwich, with plashing oais and merry 
strains, fifty great boats, with a host of wherries 
on their flanks; a ve.sscl firing guns in front, and 
II long arrear of craft beliind. 

From the first barge lands the lord mayor; 
from the .second trips tlie bride ; from tlio rest 
stream out tlic picturesiiuo city companies. 
Cannons roar, and bcll.s fling out a welcome to 
the (|ueen; for this is not sinijily a gi-cat day in 
the story of one lovely Avoninn ; but a great day 
in the story of English life. Now is the morning 
time of a new ora; for on this briglit May— 

“ Tlio gosiiol light first sluiics from Boltjni’s eyes,” 

and men go mad with hope of things which arc 
yet to come. 

The king catches that fair young bride in his 
arms, ki.s.sc.s her soft cheek, and bears her in 
through the Bye-ward Tower. 


The picture fades from vieiv, and presently 
rejippears. Is it the .same 1 The ijueen—the 
stair—the barge—the cixiwd of men—all these 
arc here. Vet the picture is not the same. No 
burly Henry stands by the stair ; no guns disturb 
the sky; no blast of trumjiets greets the royal 
barge ; no train of aldermen and mastei*s waits 
upon the queen. The lovely face looks older by 
a dozen yeai-s ; yet scarcely three have passed 
since that fair form was clasped in the king’.s 
arms, kissed, and carried by the bridge. This 
time she is a prisoner, charged with having done 
such things as pen cannot write ; things which 
would be treason, not to her lord only, but to her 
womanhood, and to the King of kings. 

When she alights on the Queen’s Stair, she 
turns to Sir William Kingston, Constable of 
the Tower, and asks, “ Must 1 go into a dungeon ?” 
“No, madam,” says the constable; “you will lie 
in tlie same room which you occiqiied before.” 
She falls mi her knees. “It is too good for 
me,” she crie.s; and then weeps for a long time, 
lying on the cold stones, with all the ])eoi»le 
standing by in teal's. Slic begs to have a sacra¬ 
ment in her own room, that she may pray with 
a pure heart; .sayiii" .she is free from sin, and 
that she Is, and has always been, the king's true 
wedded wife. 

“Shall I die Avithout justice 1” she inquires. 
“Madam,” says Kingston, “the poorc.st subject 
would have justice.” The lady only laughs a 
feeble laugh. 

Other, and not less tnigic, scenes drcAV crowds, 
to the Water Way from the Tliames. 

Beneath this arch has moved a long procession 
of our proudest peel's, our fairest AA’oinen, our 
bi-avest soldiers, our Avittiest poets—Buckingham 
and Stmftbixl ; Lady Jane Grey, the Princess 
Elizabeth ; William Wallace, David Bruce ; 
Surrey, Raleigh—names in Avhich the splendour, 
poetry, and sentiment of our national stoiy are 
embalmed. Most of them left it high in rank 
and rich in life, to return, by the same dark 
passage, in a few brief liours poorer than the 
beggars who stood shivering on the bank; in 
the eyes of the Iaav, and in tbc words of their 
fellows, already dead. 

From thisgatOAvay wont the barge of that Duke 
of Buckingham, the rival of Wolsey, the last 
permanent 'High-constablo of England. Buck¬ 
ingham had not dreamed that an offence so slight 
as his could bring into the dust so proud a head ; 
for his offence was uothing ; some silly words 
Avhicli he had bandied lightly in the Rose, a city 
tavern, about the young king’s journey into 
France. He could not see that liis head was 
stnick because it moved so high; nny, his proud 
boast that if his enemies sent liim to the ToAver, 
ten thousand friends would storm the wulls to set 
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Imn free, was ]»erhai),s tlie occ.asion of his fall 
\\hen sentence of death ums ^jiven, he marched 
oack to his barjfo, where Sir Thomas Lovcl, then 
constable, sIckkI ready to hand him to the seat of 
iKmour. “ Xay, ^ said the duke to Lovel, ** not so 
now \Mien I came to AN'estminster I wiis Lord 
High-constahlc and Duke of Buckingham • now I 
am but iK)or E«Iwanl Statford.” 

LnndjKl at the Temple Stair, he was marched 
alonghleet Street, through St. Pauls Churchyard 
and by way of Cheap to the Tower; the axj 
home before him all the way; Sir William Sandys 
noldmg him by the right arm, Sir Nicholas Vaux 
by the left A Ixind of Augustine friai-s .stood 
praying round the block ; and when his hea<l had 
fallen into the ditst they Ixire his remains to 
ot. Austin s Clmrcli. 

On these steps, too, beneath this Water Gate, 
Lliwbeth, then a fair young girl, xWth gentle 
feminine face and golden hair, was landed by her 
jai om .sister’s The .lay was Sunday- 

Pal.n &umlay-,vith a cold JIarch rain con.i.iK 
down, and .'*i>lashing the stones with mud She 


couhl not land without .soiling her feet and 
^ clothes, and for a moment .she reliLscd to leave 
! her barge. Sir John Gage, the con.^table, an<l 
hi;; guanis, stood by to receive her. ".\re all 
these hariie.vse<i men for 1110 r\she a.sked. “Xo, 
madam,” s;iid Sir John. “Yea,” .she replied, “f 
know it is.so. ’ TJieii she stoo<l up in her boat and 
Icjiped on shore. As she .set foot on the stone- 
steps, she exclaimed, in a si)irit pmmler than her 
ook.s—for in lier youth she luul none of that 
leonine beauty of her later yeanj—“ Here lamleth 
us true a .subject, being a ]»ri.souer, as over landeil 
at these stairs; and before thee, O God, I .speak 
it. Perhaps she wa.s thinking of her mother, 
who had landed on the iieighbouiing wharf. 
Anno had fallen on her knees on the.se cold .stonc.s, 
and here had called on GikI to help her, as she 
was not guilty of the things of which slie stotnl 
accused. In those two attitudes of njipeal one 
reatls the nature of these two proud and gentle 
women, each calling Heaven to witness her 
innocence of crime—Elixaheth defiant, erect; 
Anne supj>Iiunt, on her knees. 


LEEDLE YAWCOB STRAUSS.'^ 

IB/ Caxaizs F. Ai>aji9.| 


T H.VF von funny Iccdle jwy, 

L Vot gomes sc-hu.st to mine knee ; 

Bor rpieerest sclnip, der createst rogue. 

As efer you dit sec. 

He runs, uiul schumiw, nnd schma-shes dings 
In all bart.s of der house : 

But vot off dot ? lie vas mine son, 

Mine lecdle Vawcob Straii.ss. 

He get der measles und der niumb.s, 

Uiid eferyding dot’s oudt; 

He spills mine gla.s8 of lager hier, 

Poota Bchnuff indo mine kraut. 

He fills mine piiic init Limburg cliccae,— 
Dot vas der roughest chouse : 

I d duke dot vroni no oder ]>oy 
But Icedlo Yawcob Strauss. 

He dakca der milk-ban for a dhnim, 

Und cuts mine enno in dwo, 

To make der schticka to beat it mit,_ 

Mine gracioua, dot vos dnio ! 


I dinks mine hcil vas schplit abart 
He kicks oup soo.-h a touse : 

But never miml; tier poys vas few 
Like dot young Yawcob Strauss. 

He a.sk.s me ciue.stions soocli ns desc : 

Who baints mine nose so red 1 

W ho vas it cuts ilot .schmoodth blacc outlt 
Vrom der hair uhon mine hed 1 

Und vherc der plazc goes vrom der lamp 
Vene’er der glim I dou.se. 

How gan I all dose dings cggshlaiii 
To dot schinall Yawcob .Strauss ? 

I somedimea dink I schull go vild 
Mit sooch a grazy poy, 

Und visli vonco more I gould haf rest, 

Und bcAceful dimes enslmy ; 

But yen lie vash aahlce]> in jicd, 

So guict a.s a mouse, 

I prays der Lortl, “ Dake nnyding. 

But leaf dot Yawcob Strauss.” 


* Bj pennUafoa of Mtttsn. Ocoiro Boatlodgo and Sons. 
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HAPPY THOUGHTS. 


[By F. C. Burn^xd.*! 



T HA\'E now hit 
- 1 - ujiou a very 
happy tlioiiglit. 
iWiiig in nccal of 
«|iuot, in order to 
lonnuence niy 
^iieat work on 
“'ryi>ic-al Devc-lop- 
inonU," I have 
loiiiul a ehanniiig 
retroatoii the banks 
of tlje Thames, 
sonicwlicre about 
Twickenham, or 
Teddingtoji, or 
Riciniunid, or King'.tnn, and all tliat part. C’apital 
tisliing lu re. In pinits, with a man, and worms ; 
avc'Jiige sport, one tittlebat in ten houi-s. 

Fiisf /ltr/>pi/ C'liarmingi perfect nuiet. 

See a man in ]>unt, fishing. Ask him how long 
lie had been there' He sjiy.s, “Three hours.’' 
(’aught anytliing' “N«>thing." He is quite 
< heeiful. Full of hap)>y thoughts, ami rominonce 
my 7 'i//>if<il Jjivilo/mi'iifi. In tlie evenitjg catch 
an earwig; mit a bit frightened of him. 7'he 
1)1 ail lurii-i'/'s tail ilun't hiti>. 

'I’o bell early. Leave the man fishing ; his man 
witli the bait aslee]i. l>een there all day f “Ve.su” 
(’aught anything ? “ Nothing.” (^uite contented. 

Siioii'l llajifiii Dan. Up early. Same man in 
punt, still fi.siiitig ; new man with bait. Ask lilm 
Iiow long he has been there 1 “All night.” C’augUt 
auythirjg? “Nothing.” Not at all irritable. . . . 
Kill two earwigs in my bath. Sit iji my parlour to 
write. 


Ilefore me is my little lawn : at the foot of the 
lawn runs the river. 

1) A.^i. I rommenee my Tmacal Den'll,lanents, 
note the fact, keeping by me this journal of 
observation in ca.se anything tunis up. Something 
has (nrned up: an earwig. Distracting for a 
moment, but now defunct. All is poiice. I walk 
down the lawn, ('aught anything ? “Nothing.” 
His voice is, | fancy, getting weaker. I am 
meditating, atid my soul is rising to sublime 

heights.V Barge is passing slowly, 

towed by horses ugiiinst a .strong stream, wliile 
the happy bargeman trudge.s cheerily along; and 
other haijpy bargemen with their wive.s and 
children loll lazily on the deck. (The fishing )iunt 
has suddenly disap])eared.) Ah ! how easily may 
we float agjiin.st the .stream of life, if we are towed. 

How sweet it is to-a Barge Inuj stuck on the 

shallows. 


, ,Hi-irii(ijii- How distinctly water conveys 

•sound. 1 can he.ar every word tliat happy barge¬ 
man on the oi>|io.sitc .shore .sjiy.s, as if I were at his 
cUhiw. He is using language of a fearful descriti- 
tion to his horses. The other bargeman has lifted 
himself up (he was on his back kicking his legs in 
the air on deck) to remonstrate. His remon- 
stiunces are couched in still stronger language, and 
inchule the man and the beasts. Woman (his wife 1 
shouhl say) interferes with a view to peacemaking. 

I Her .soothing words are more foi'cilde than those 
j of the two men, and inchule them both with the 
• beiistvS. The childreji have also joined in, and are 
j abusing the bargeman (their father, as I gather) on 
slioro. My gardener tells me they’ll probably 
stick here till the tide turn.s. I a.«k him if it often 
happens 1 He tells me “ Oh ! it’s a great place for 
I barges.’’ My sister and two ladies in the drawiug- 
romu (also facing the lawn) have closed their win¬ 
dows. Tiji>ical Develupnients shall have a chapter 
on the “ Ideal Bargeman.” To write is impossible 
at present. A request has been foiwaixled tome 
from the drawing-room to the effect that 1 would 
I step iu and kill an eanvig or two. I step in and 
kill five. Lndie.s in hysterics. The punt has re¬ 
appeared : he only put in for more bait. Caught 
anything 1 “Nothing.” Had a bite 1 “Once, I 
tliink.” He is calm, but not iu any way trium¬ 
phant. 

Evenimj .—Tide turned. Barge gone. They 
swore till the last moment Fivm my lawn I 



attempted to reason with them. I called them 
“ my good men,” and tried to cajole them. Their 
immediate replj' was of an evasive character. I 
again attempted to reason with them. Out of 
their next reply I distinguished only one word 
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which was not posiiivcly an oath. Even a.s it 
stood apart front its context, it wasn't a nice 
won!, and my ncifotiations came to an end. Went 
back to my parlour and killed earwig 
AVit.—Man in punt still tishin;'. He infonn> 
me that he tloesn't think this a very ^'cxxl place for 
si>ort. Cau-ht anythin-1 “Nothin-.” He is 
going .soinewherc else. I find that I can write at 
night. No noise. I discover for the first time 
that I ve got a neighbour who hxiks at the Mcjon 
and Jupiter every uight through a large telc.scoi.e. 
He a.sk.s me wouhl I like to step in and see 
Jupiter/ . . . . f have .step])ed in and .seen 



Jupiter (who gave u.s .some ilifliculty in getting 
him.self into a f»K;ns) until my hea<l achc.s. He 
ha.s a machine U,r Ktopjiing the earth’s motion 
uhiJe we hmk at Juj)iter. It is very convenient, 
as you can’t get a good IcH.k at Jupiter while the 
eartli w going round 


Ilappu Tliunt/ht. — To call my a.stronomicaI 
^luaintancc “Joshua.” I do. Ho doesn’t like 
It No writing to-nigl,t. During my absence, 
five moths, attracted hy the gas-light, and at least 
a hundred small green Hies, have perished iiiiKera- 
bly on my MS. par>er and liooka. . . Screams 
from the Judies’ l>ed-room. Off. . . . Mujd 
servant up !!! Liglits I! Wouhl I mind stepping 
in and killing an earwig.” Bed I open my 
window and gay.e on the placid stream. Why, 
there s a punt; and a man in it: fishing. He is 
returned Caught anything ? “Nothing.” G<xk 1 
night “Good night” 

Third Ilapjry Day. — Five earwigs in bath 
drowned. Fine day for Tyjncal DevtlopmtnU. 
Alan and punt gone; at least I don’t see them 
Ummenceu Chapter Ist . . . Dear me! 

Music ^ the water. A largo barge with a pleasure 
party. They're dancing the Lanctn t. The gardener 
*ay«, in reply to my question about the fre<iuent 
recurrence of these raony-makings, “ Oh, yea, it’s a 
8 1 


great place for ple;uMirc parties a::d moosic. They 
coiiie.s up in .Minimer about three or four at a time 
all a playin’ of ^littereiit t,«.n.s. Quite gav like. 

, ^*1’ parties every day witli 

■ a band. Hie Junc 'x^ the name of the 

pleasure barge. Bah: I will overia.me this 
j nervouMie^s. 1 will al.stnut my.elf from pa.vsing 
I music, and couceiitrate myself iii.oii-- 

tiddledy tuhlletly rum li tum-that s the Uwing 
figure m the hang the bowing ri-ure ' 

-Bet me conceiitnite my.self uimn-with a 

tuhlledy tnhlledy rum ti turn. Its dilll.-ult to 
ix-meinber the Lanm.. The barge has j.as.<c.l. 
Aow for J'.jpunl />cccA7o/ny^<«.-.Me.s.sage from 
my aunt, “ \\ ould I .stej) in and kill au earwig in 
the work-box." ... A steamer! I didn't 
j know stcaiiiei-s were allowed liere. “Oh. yes ’ the 
pinlener .say.s, “it's a great place for .steamers. 

Hiey brings up s<'ho«.'l children for feast.s. ’ They 
do with a vengeance; the chihlren are slnaiting 
and liolloaing, their ma.stons ami mistre-sses are 
issuing oidem for landing ; thank gixHlnes.s, on the 
*»pjx).site bank. They’ve got a band, tcx). “No” 
the gardener e.vplain.s, “its m.t M./rhand I hear 

that Udongslo the Benefit S..cietie.s’Club, a.s lia.s 
just come up in the other stciinier behind ' The 
other .steamer! Tliey’re dancing the Lancer,, too 
concentrate myself ; let me see, where was 
1 1 // 7 myd I)cnlup,„c,.t,. Chaj). I. Tiddledy 
tnldlwlynim ti turn. With my ti.ldledy thhlledy 
rum turn turn. And my ti<ldle<ly ti<ldledy. That’.s 
the U.wing figure. .Now they’re bowing, and 
hiiish, yes, tiddledy tiddledy rum ti turn. Tlio 
Lanc.rg is rather fun. . . (huHlness! I find 
myself uncoiisciou.sly practising steps and doing 
<1 figure. I must conceiitnitc myself. 

J/fmiooM.—Barges and swearing. Pleasure boat 
with bainl, and jiarty dancing Lancers, for the 
fourth time. Heturn of all the boats, steamers, 
and barges ; they stop opposite, out of a mistaken 
complimentary feeling on their part, and play (for 
a change) the Lattcers, Tiddletly tiddkaly rum ti 
turn. Becoming a little wild, I dance by my.sel f on 
the lawn. Tlie maid comes out. “ Would I step 
ill and kill au earwig /” Witli pleasure—bowing 
figure niul iny tiddledy tddledy ruin ti tuiii. 

A lyht. — The turmoil has all jiaxsed. I walk 
down the lawn and gaze on the calmly flowing 
river. Is it ]>o&siblo ? There is the punt and the 
man, fishing. He’d been a little higlior up, Cauglit 
anything I “Nothing.” Gardener inform.s mo 
that pcoi>le often come out for a week’s fishing. 

I sujqiose lie’s come out for a week’s fishing. Neigli- 
I our over the hedge asks mo, “ Would I like to 
have a look at Jupiter?” I say I won’t trouble 
him. Ho says no trouble, just get the focu.s, stop 
thoeartli’s motion, and there you ara Ho dttes get 
tlie focus, stops the earth’s motion with his in¬ 
strument, and, consequently, there I am. I leave 
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my 7' Cllilj). I, , . , L<iok- 

in;j tliioiijili tJic tflcscoi»c makes one’s head ache. 
Wc dill ijave some l>ran<ly-aiul-water. Shan’t stop 
Uj* .so late ayain. Corks hegin to crow liere at 
midniglit. It s i|nite light at midnight: I can't con- 
ccnti’ate myscit like the man in the punt. Caviglit 
anything/ “Nothing.” Good night. “GikkI 
night. 

hiiinfh nii'I Fi/lh Jfii/ijiif Dn/fs. — Tupirn! 
Ihvlup.iuols, Chap. 1. Man in punt disappeared, 
fiddlody iddledy rum ti turn, from 11 a.m. 
till 2 !'.m. School fea.st.s 2 till .'i. Kanvigs to he 
killeil every other half-hour. Cheering from 0«ld 
I'L'llows and Mutual Rencvident Societies. Rargos 
at all hours an<l stiong lauguago. Fo.stive jjcople 
oiT npi>osite .shore howling and fighting up till past 
midnight. Gardener say.s, “ Qh 1 ye.s, it’s a great 
place for all that .sort of thing.” Di.sturhcd in the 
evenirjg hy Jupiter, Saturn, ami tlie Moon, which 
have got .something remarkahlc the matter with 
them. Accouute<l for, perhai)s, hy the machine for 


checking the earth's motion being a little out ot 
order, 

lhtpi<!l Tlinfi'jhi. —1 have found a more chnnn- 
ing “ Retreat'■ on tlie banks of the Thames, i.e., to 
retreat altogether. Have heard of an old Feudal 
C’jusfle to be let. Shall go there. Shan’t t.ake my 
mother, nor my aunt, and, of coui'se, not Mi.ss 
‘ Jijisey. 

lluppif Tlionijhl. —To be alone. Moat and re¬ 
mote ; put that into Typical Derdopincuis, 
Chaj>. I. Wo have packed up overj’thing. I open 
my note-book of memoranda to see if I’ve left 
anything behind. I walk down the lawn to see 
if I've left anything behind there. Yc.s! there 
he is. The man in the punt, still fi.shing. He 
.sjiys he’s been a little lower down. Any sport? 
“None.” Caught anything here? “Nothing.” 
Good bye. “Good bye.” And so I go away and 
leave /lim bcliind. 


A MELTING STORY. 

[By Mark Twain.) 


gentleman 

from the Eastern Statc.s, folding his 
luinds and steadying his gaze uiwn a 
mark on the floor. “I did know a 
storj’—a little incident—of our simple 
daily life in Vermont, wliich might i>erhaps not 
bo con.sidercd too old-fasliioncd to intcre.st you 
wliilst wc arc waiting Iiere for the stage.” 

“ Pray proceed," wo all cried in a clionis to- 
gothor : and the old gentleman again folded his 
hands and began :— 

“One winter evening, a counti-y storekeeper in 
tlie Green Mountain State was about closing up 
for the night, and while standing in the snow out¬ 
side, putting up the window shuttere, saw througli 
the gla.ss a lounging worthless fellow within grab 

a pound of fre.sh butter from the .shelf, and conceal 
it in his lint. 

“ The act was no .sooner detected than the re¬ 
venge wn.s hit upon, ami a very few minutes found 
the Green Mountain storckeciier at once indulging 
Ills appetite for fun to the fullest extent, and 
paying off the thief until a facetious sort of torture, 
for which he would have gained a premium from 
the old Impiisition. 

I say, Seth,’ said the storekeeper, coming in 
ami closing the door after him, slapping his hands 
over liLs shoulders, and stamping tlie snow off his 
feet— 

“Seth had Iiis hand on the door, his hat on his 


^ liead, and the roll of butter in his hat, anxious to 
make his exit as soon as pos.sible. 

—I say, Seth, sit down. I reckon, now, on 
I such a cold night as tliis a little something warm 
would not liurt a fellow.’ 

“Seth felt very uncertain. He had the butter, 
and was exceedingly anxious to be off; but the 
temptation of something warm sadly interfered 
with his resolution to go. 

“ This hesitation was settled by tho owner of 
the butter taking Seth by the shoulders and plant-, 
ing him iu a sent close to the stove, where he was 
; in such a manner cornered in by the boxes and 
I barrels that, while the grocer stood before hifti, there 
was no possibility of getting out; and right in this 
very place, sure enough, the storekeeper sat down. 

“ ‘ Seth, we’ll have a little warm Santa Cruz,’ 
said tho Green Mountain grocer; so he opened 
j the stove door, and stuffed in as many sticks as 
^ the place would admit: ‘ without it you’d freeze 
going out such a night as tliis.’ 

“Seth already felt the butter settling down 
closer to his hair; and he jumped up, declaring ho 
must go. 

“‘Not till you have something warm, Seth. 
Come, I’ve got a story to tell you.’ 

^ “ And Seth was again rushed into his seat by 
his cunning tormentor. 

“ ‘ Oh, it’s 80 hot here/ said the petty thief, 
attempting to rise. 
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Sit down—(ion’t be in :t hurry,’ retorted 
the grocer, pushing him buck into his chuir. 

“ ‘ Hut I’ve got the cows to fu<ldor and the wood 
to sj.lit—I must be going,’ said the jiei-secuted 
clmp. 

“Mbit you inusln t tear yourself away, Seth, in 
this manner. Sit <lown, let tlie cows take care of 
themselves, and keep yourself ca.sy. ^'ou appear 
to be a little lidgety,’ said the roguish grocer, with 
a wi<-ked leer. 

“The next thing was the production of two 
smoking gla.-ises of hot toddy, the very sight 
which, in Sctli’s i»resent situation, would have 
made the hair staml erect upon his head had it 
not Wen well oiled and kept down by the butter. 

“ ‘Seth, I will give you a toa.st, now, and yon 
can butter it yourself,’ sjiid tlie grocer, with an air 
i)f such consummate simplicity, that j>oor Seth 
helieve<l liiniself unsuspected. 

‘“Seth, here’s—Jjere’s a Christmas Goose, well 
roastc<l—eh? I tell you, it’s the greatest in crea¬ 
tion. And, Seth, don’t you never u.sc liog’s fat, or 
common cooking butter, to baste it witlt Come, 
take your butter—I njcun, Seth, take your toddy.’ 

“ Poor Seth now began to .smoke as well as melt, 
and hU month w;is hermetically .sealed np, as 
lln.iigh he liad been bom dumb. 


I Stie;ik after streak tif Imttcr came jKiuriii"' 
^ from under his li.it, and hi.s handkerchief u.is 
already soaked with the greasy overflow. 

I lalking away us if notliing wa.> the matter, 
j the fun loving grocer keiit .stulHiig woo.) into the 
.stove, while j>oor Seth .sat upright, with hi.s l.ack 
against the counter, and his knees touching the 
red-hot furnace hefore him. 

‘“Cold night this,’ .said the groct-r. AVhy, 
jth. you seem to perspire as if you were wariiL 
Why don't you take your liat ofH Here, let mo 
jjut your hat away.’ 

j “No!’ exclaimed poor Seth at la.>t. ‘ Xo ! I 
I must go I 

“‘Let me out ! 

*“ I ain't Well! 

“ ” Let me go! ’ 

“ A grea.sy cataract was now pouring down the 
l>our man’s face and neck, and soaking into hLs 
clothes, and trickling down his body into his l)oots, 
so that he was literally in a perfect bath of oil 

\\ell, goixl night, Seth,’ .said tlie hninorou.s 
Vennonter—‘ if you will go !’ And adding, as he 
started out of the door-‘ 1 .say, Seth, I rc*ckon the 
fuu 1 have had out of you is wortli ninepence, so 
I shan’t cliargo you for that pound of butter in 
your liaL' ’’ 


RUPEHT’S MARCH. 


[From •• llit>toric.L] iiu.| Lfg..*u>tury Udlli<lx." Walteh Tiioiurprnv.) 




r. 





.An.VHIXE slung, stirrui) well hun 
' laguii at soddlc-bow merrily swung ; 
Toss up the ale,—for our flag, like a .sail 
Struggles and swells in the July gale. 
Colours fling out, and then give them i 
shout; 

We are tlic gallants to put them to rout 


n. 

Flash all your swords, like Tartarian hor<le.s, 

.And scare tlic prim ladk*s of Puritan lonls ; 

Our steel caps shall blaze through tlie long suiniiier 
days, 

As we gallojjing sing our mad Cavalier lays, 
riicn, Ijaniiers, advance ! by the liliusof Franco, 
Wo are the gallants to Icarl them a dance ! 


IV. 

froth it nji, giil, till it .xplash eveiy curl. 

October’s the liijuor for trooper ami earl ; 

Hubble it up, merry gold in the cup, 

Wo never may tjuste of to-morrow niglit's sup 
(Tho.se red ribbons glow on thy bosom below 
Like apple-tree bloom on a hillock i>f snow). 

V. 

Xo, by my word, there never shook sword 
lietter than this in the clutch of a lor«l. 

The blue streaks that run arc a.H bright in Ihe sun 
vVfl the veins on the brow of that loveliest one ; 

Xo <lcep light of the sky, when the twilight is 
nigh, 

Glitters more bright tlian this blade to tlie eye. 


IIL 

Ring the bells back, though the sexton look block, 
Defiance to knaves wlio are hot on our track. 

“ Murder and fire I ” sliout louder and higher ; 
Remember Edge Hill and the rcd-dubblcd mire, 
MTien our steeds we shall stall in the Parliament 
liall, 

\rid shake the old nest till the roof-tree shall fall. 


VI. 

Well, whatever may haj), this rusty steel cap 
Will keep out full many a pestilent rap ; 

This buff, though it’s old, and not larded with 
gold. 

Will guard me from rapier as well as from cold ; 
This scurf, rent and tom, though its coloui is 
worn. 

Shone gay as a page’s but ycstcrtlav morn. 



<;ij-:amx.;s \'iu)M pori'LAit Acnroi: 


III.) OJIKW THK TIDP./* {Ufaxm by SuuxU.) 


Vfr. 


_ • • • 

llfie is :i dint fi„in tlio jj- „f a Hint 

Tiuown hy a I’mitan, jil.f as a hint ; 

But this sfal. tiin.u;rJi tl.o l.uir was a wanunff 
more |•ou;xll, ° 

Wlien Coventt-v city arose in a Inill'; 

Ami I nu t with tl.is -tish, as we ro.ie witli a crash 
Into X,.l| s Jakes on the l.anks of the Ash. 

No jockey or ^o o.an weai's so (Irayi^Hed a plume 

As this, thatsju.st drenched in the swift flowin'' 
1 room. ® 


I lle.I jtrew tlie tide cie we reached the steej) sido 
Ami stcaniiii^' the liair of old Ihirhary's hule • 

But forhraiieli of that oak. that saved me a stroke 
I had sunk there like Iierring in jhekte to soak. 

I IX. 

Pistolet crack flashed Bright on our track, 

' And even tlie foam of the water turned black, 
i They were twenty to one, our poor rapier to gun 
But wc charged nji the bank, and wo lost only ono. 
So I saved the old flag, though it was but a rag, 
j Ami the sword in my hand was snapped off to a 
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X. 

rhe water was churned as we wheeled and we 
tunic<l, 

And the dry brake, to scare out the vcnnin, we 
bunjcd ; 

^\ c gave our halloo, and our trumpet we blew ; 

Of all their stout fifty we left tliem but two ; 

\\ ith a mock and a laugh, won their banner and 
staff, 

And trod down the cornets as threshers do chaff. 

XL 

Saddle my roan, his back is a throne, 

Bett.-r than velvet or gold, you will oum. 

Look to your match, fur some harm you may 
catch, 

hor treason has always some mischief to hatch. 
And Oliver’s out with all Haslerigg’s rout. 

So I’m told by this shivering, white-livered scout 

XII. 

We came o’er the downs, through village and 
towns, 

In spite of the sneers, and the curses, and frowns, 
Drowning their psalms and stilling (heir (jualms, 
With a clutter and rattle of scabbards and arms, 
Dt)wn the long street, with a trample of feet, 

Por the echo of hoofs to a CavalicVs sweet 

XIII. 

See, black on each roof, at the sound of our hoof, 
Tlie Puritaiw gather, but kecji them aloof ; 

Their miLskcts arc long and they aim at a throng, 
Rut woe to the weak when they challenge the 
strong ! 

Butt-end to the door—one haimnor more, 

Our f>ikc-incn rush in and the .stniggle is o’er. 

XIV. 

Stonn through the gate, Isitter the plate, 

Cram the red crucible into the grate, 

Saddle-bags fill, Rob, Jenkin, and Will, 

And spice the sUivcd wine that runs out like a 
rill; 

That maiden sliall ride all to-day by my side, 

Tliose ribbons are fitting u Cavalier's bride. 

XV. 

Docs Baxter say right, that a bodice beed tight 
Rhould never bo seen by the sun or the light 7 
Like stars from a wood, sliine under that hood 
Kyes that are sparkling, though pious and good. 


Surely tlu.swai.>t was by Providence ).laced. 

Ry a true lovei-’s arm to be often embraced. 

XVI. 

Down jn your knees, you villains in frieze ; 

A di-aught to King Obarles, or a swing fnnn thos£ 
trees. 

Blow oil this .stiff lock, for ’(is u.seless to knock, 
The ladies will i»ardoji the noi.se and the shock , 
broin this bright dewy cheek, might I venture to 
spciik, 

I Could kiss off the tears, tliough she wept for a 
week- 

XVIl. 

Now loop me this scarf roujul the broken pike- 
st-iff, 

‘Twill do for a flag, though the t'ix*phcails may 
latigli. 

Who was it blew 7 Give a halloo, 

And hang out the peimon of crimson and blue. 

A volley of shot is weleomiug hot— 

It cannot be troop of the murdering Scot 

XVIII. 

Fire the o)«l mill on the brow of tlie hill; 

Bre^ik down the plank that runs over the rill: 

Bar the town gate^if the burghers debate, 

1 Shoot some to death--for the villains must wait 
Rip ui> the le.ad from the roofing o’erhead, 

And melt it for bullets, or we shall be sjied. 

XIX. 

Now look to your buff, for steel is the stuff 
To shush your brown jerkins with crimson enough. 
There hurst a flash : I heard tlieir dnims crash— 

I To horse ! Now for race over moorland and plasli. 

Ere the stirs glimmer out we will wake with u 
I shout 

The true men of York, who will welcome our rout 

XX. 

We’ll shake their red roofs with our echoing hoc-fs. 
And flutter the dust from their tipestry woofs ; 
Their old minster .shall ring with our " God save 
the King!” 

And our liorses shall drink at St Cliristophcr'e 
spring; 

We shall welcome the meat oh 1 the vnno will 
taste sweet, 

^^^len our boots are flung off and as brothers wo 
greet 
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MR. RABBIT AND MR. FOX.* 


(From ’* t'ucli? , Li ^cu«ls of the Old FLiut^'iou.*' By J. C. HAunis.] 

'specttuMile fokes ef hit’s <le las’ ack,’ soz Brer 
Ral>bit, scv.ee. ‘ Ef yon don’t take off dat hat en 
tell me howdy, I'm gwineter bus’ you wide oj)cn,’ 
sozee. 

“Tar-Baby stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay hnv. 


It rGlII V IJCli* U« V 

the fox Hfrur eateh the rai*bit, 
f Undo Iteinus? ” lu^ked the little bo) 


^ “He come mighty nigh it, honey, sho’s 
you bawn—Brer I'ox did. One day 
utter Brer llalibit fool 'itn wid ilat calanms 
A root. Iher I'ox went ter wuk en got ’im some 
■] tar, en mix it wid some tnrkcntime, en tix tJp 
a coniraiishun wliat lie calle<l a Tar-I'aby, en 
he tuck dish yer Tar-Baby eii he sot’er in de 
l>ig road, en den he lay otV in de bushes for ter sec 
wat de news wuz gwineter be. h'n he didn’t 
Iiatter wait long, nudder, kaze Idineby here come 
Brer Babbit pacin’down de road--lippity-clippity, 

< lip|>ity-liiipity—dez ez sassy ez a jay-bird. Brer 
Pox, he lay low. Brer llalibit come pnincin’ ’long 
iwel he spy <le Tar-Baby, en den he fotch np on 
his behime legs like he wuz 'stonished. De Tar- 
Baby, she .sot <lar, she «lid, en Brer Fox, Ite lay low. 

“ • .Mawnin’! ’ sez IVer Babbit, sezee—‘ niec 
wedder dis mawiiin’,’ sezee. 

“Tar-Baliy ain't sayin’ initliin’, en Brer Fox, 
he lay low. 

‘“ILitv dttz yo’ sym'tums, seem ter segashu- 
atc ?' sez Brer Babbit, sezee. 

“ Brer Fox, lie wink liis eye shiw, cn lay low, cn 
•le Tar-Baby, she ain’t sayin' ntithin’. 

“ ‘ How yon come on, den f Is you deaf I ’ sez 
Brer Babbit, sezee. ‘ ICaze if you is, I kin holler 
louder,’ sezee. 

Tar-baby st:»y still, en Brer Fox, ho lay low. 

‘ Voucr stuck up, dat’s w’at you is,’ says Bivr 







Ht roTCH vr os ms bbhiue lbos. 
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Babbit, .sezee, ‘cn I’m gwineter kyore you, dat’s 
w‘ut I’m a gwineter do,’ sezee. 

" Brer Fox, he sorter chuckle in his stummuck, 



M 


He tuck 'er side br ot bead." 


“ Brer Babbit keep on axin’ ’im, cn do Tur- 
Baby, she kceii on sayin, nutliin’, twel preseut’y 
Brer Babbit draw back wid his fis’, he did, en blip 
he tuck ’er side er dc head. Bight dar’s whar he 
broke his merlasses ju^. His fis’ stuck, en he 
can’t pull loose. Do tar hilt ’im. But Tar- 
Baby, she stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

“ ‘ Ef you don’t Icnnnc loose. I’ll knock you agin,’ 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, en ^^’id dat he fetch ’er a 
wipe wid de udder han’, en dat stuck. Tar-Baby, 
she ain’t sayin’ iiuthin’, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

“ ‘ Tu’n me loose, fo’ I kick de stuffin’ outen 
you,* sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, but do Tar-Baby, 
she ain't ssiyin’ untilin’. She des hilt on, en 
den Brer Babbit lose de use er his feet in de same 
way. Brer Fox, he lay low. Den Brer Rabbit 
s<iuall out dat cf de Tar-Baby don’t tu’n ’im loose 
he butt ’cr cranksided. En den he butted, en his 
head got stuck. Den Brer Fox, he sa’utered fort’, 
lookin’ des ez innercent ez wunner yo’ mammy’s 
mockin’-birds. 

‘“Howdy, Brer Rabbit,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. 
‘ You look sorter stuck up dis mawnin’,’ sezee, en 
den he rolled on dc groun’, en laft en laft twel he 
couldn’t laff no mo’. ‘ I speck you’ll take dinner 
md mo dis time, Brer Rabbit I done laid in 
some calamus root, cn I ain’t g^vineter take no 
skuse,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee.” 

“ W’en Brer Fox fine Brer Rabbit miyt up wid 
de Tar-Baby, he feel mighty good, en he roll on 


he did, but Tar-Baby aint sayin’ nuthin’. 

“ ‘ I’m g^vinctcr larn you liowtcr talk ter 1 do groun’ en laff. Bimcby, he up’n say, sezee : 

* By i)ormi8siDn of Mosars, Qoor^o Boutledgo And Sou a. 
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MR. RABBIT AND MR FOX 


You Wen runnin’ roun' here a.a" n'e . I o. "V ■■ ‘-■■ 

nnylity long tune, but 1 speek yon <lo„e eo.ne ter Lnr someUKl " *11 

.le ee-t> er tie row. You Inn cnttin up y,,’ capers call mi. en M.,y up de lull h- .ee 

cn iKuuicin' Voun’ in <lis nabeili.K).! ontwel von 
c<.me ter b'lcevc yo se f de bu.vs er dc whole ».m.r 
Kn den yoner alien, someV.s whar you »nt no' 
biznes-s, sc-z lirer Fu.x, sczee. ‘ Who a.v y.,,, fer 
ter come en strike up a .pmintence wjd di.sh yei 
. ir-Baby ? En who .stm k yon m. <lar whar you iz? 

NoWxly de ronn’ wornl. You des tuck en jam 
.vo.^.f on dat Tar-Baby wi.huit waitin' fer euny 
invite, sez lirer Fox, sezee, ‘ en dar you is. en 
daryoull stay twell I tixes u,. a bresh-pile ami 
hre-s her up, kaze I'm gwineler Ubbycue you dis 
•luy, sijo, «e7 IJrur Fox, j^czee. 

Den lircr Kal^liit talk iiiiglity 'umhle- 
“ ‘ I don’t kfCT n'at you do wi<l mo, iirer Fox ' 
i«xce, ‘m you don’t fli„« mo in dot l.rior-putch. 

Jfoas |„o, Lror Fox.’ »oxoo. ‘but don’t fimg mo i„ 
d.it i>ner-|)atch/ sczec. 

‘“ Hit’s so much trouble fer ter kindle a fier ’ 

•sez Brer Fox, sezee, Mat I sinick I’ll hatter hang 
>ou, NC'zee. ® 

“‘Hang me dcs ez high as you please, Brer Fox ’ 
sez Brer Bahbit. sc-zec, ‘hut don’t Hing me in da’t 
nner-i>atch, 

‘“ I ain’t got no string,’.sez Brer Fox, .sezee, ‘en 
now I s{)cck I’ll liatter drtjwn you,'sezee. 


"Hi: siir. Bueii Rahuit >irr n ci.oss.;».,;.;ei..-’ 


Brer Rabbit settm’ eross-h-gged on a chinkapin 
log koamin de jiitch outen his har wid a chip. 
Den Brer Fox know dat he bin .swop off miglify 
bad. Brer Rabbit wuz bleedzed for ter fling back 
s(une cr his .s;is.s, en he holler out : 

•“Bred en bawn in a brier-patch. Brer Fox— 
bred (-11 bawn in a bricr-jiatch !’ en wid dat he 

. .,wu, .Av.ee. I ■"*'1/',;’"* ^ in de embers. 

Drown me de.s ez deep ez you plea.se, Brer n 

Hcz Brer Rabbit, sezee, * but do d^ui’t fling dunno w’at ter do, en he |..ok 

1110 in dat hrier-patch,’.sezc(.-. ^ mighty down-hearted. Bimeby, oiie <lay wiles he 

“‘Bey ain’t no water nig)i,’.sez Brer Fox .sezee '’I'f <1‘‘ •'‘•■‘•I. “K* Brer ^\^,lf eoiue ui. 

en now I speck I’ll hatter .skin you ’ sezee ’ ’ kowdvin’ en a.xin alter 

‘“Skin me. Brer Fox,'.sez Brer Rahhit, .sezee IT'" fainbly kunne.xdnni, B.vr Wolf, he 

^natcll out niy eyeballs, t’ar out my years by dj " wrong ^^i,l 

n-its, cn cut off my legs,* sezee, ‘but do pW '’'I wern't, en lie «ent 

• on t-n hdl en make great ter-do kaze Brer ^\dlf 
I«K)k hke he .spishun .suinj.’n. ' But Brer Wolf, he 
got mighty long head, en he .sorter hroaeh ’liout 
Brer Rabhit’s kyar’ns on, kaze de way dat Bivr 
Rabbit ’ceive Brer Fox done got ter be de talk er 
de naberhood. Den Brer F..x and Brer Wolf dey 
.sorter palayered on, dey did, twel bimeby Brer 
\\nlf he np’n .say dat he done got jdan lix fer ter 
trip Brer Rabhit. Den Rrcr Fox say how. Den 
Brer Wolf np’n tell 'im dat de way fer ter git de 
‘Imp on Brer Rabhit wuz ter git ’im in Brer Fox 
hous<*. Brer Fox dun know Brer Rahhit uv olo, 
en he know dat sorter game done wo’ ter a fnizzle, 
but Brer Wolf, he talk mighty ’swadin’. ' 

“‘How you gwiiie git im dar?' sez Brer Fox, 
sezee. 

“ ‘ Fool ’im dar,’ sez J?rer Wolf, sezee 

“‘Who gwine do de foolin’?’ sez Brer Fox, 
sezee. 

“‘Fll do de foolin’,’ sez Brer Woll, sezee, ‘ ef 
you’ll do de gamin’,’ sezee. 

“ ‘ How you g^vino do it ? ’ sez Brer Fo.x, sezee. 


HS tOKU ‘ill BT Dtc BtntM* tEOB." 


‘ Brier-patch,’ sezee. 

UJ 80 Brer Fox wanter hurt Brer Rabbit bad 

Ih c'"’ “ •'ckiino legs en 

8 un right in de middle er de brier-patch. 
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ho wulk iiji i‘u knm k on »U‘ <lo’—Main I Mnin I 
Xohmly como. Dull hc lam alooso on knork 'j:in 
— Iilini I liliin ! 

“ ‘ Wlio (lar f ’ S07, I’nor Ualilnt, so/cc. 

Kr’on'.’ .Htv, Mivr Wolf. 

“ ‘'Poo inonny fiVn’.s spiles <lc ilinner,’ scz Brer 
HaUltit,’ sezee ; ‘ wVli nil’s dis 1 ’ sezee. 

“ ‘ I feteli liiui news, Brer Bulibit,’ sez Brer 
Wolf, sezee. 

Iknl news is soon tole,’ scz Brer Babbit, sezee. 

‘“By (lis time Brer Babbit done come ter de 
do’, wid his bead tied up in a red liaiikclier. 

‘“Brer Fox died dis mawiiin’,’ scz lirer Wolf, 
.sezee. 

“ ‘ Whar yo’ mo'uin’ gown, Brer Wolf ? ’ sez 
Brer Babbit, sezee. 

‘“Gwine atter it now,’ sez Brer Wolf, sezee. 
‘I des cull by fer ter bring de news. I went 
down tor Brer Fox liouse little bit go, en dar I 
foun’ ’im stitl',’ sezee. 

“ Den Brer Wolf lope off. Brer Rabbit sot 


‘“Xobotly 'roiin' fer tor look atter Brer Fox— 
not even Brer Tukkoy Buzzard ain’t come ter de 
funer’l,’ sezee. ‘ I ho]»e Brer Fox ain’t dead, but 
I speck be is,’ sezee. ‘ Even down ter Brer Wolf 
done gone en lef 'im. Hit's do busy season wid 
me, but I’ll set up wid ’im. He scorn like he 
dead, yet be mayn’t be,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

‘ W’en a man go ter sec dead fokes, dead fokes 
allers mi.se.s up dor beliimc leg en hollers, tvahoo!* 
sezee. 

“ Brer Fox be stay still. Den Brer Rabbit he 
talk little louder: 

‘“Mighty funny. Brer Fox look like he dead, 
yit be don’t do like hc dead. Dead fokes liists der 
bebime leg en boilers icafwo ! w’en a man come 
ter see urn,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

“ Sho’ miff. Brer Fox lif up his foot en holler 
wahoo ! en Brer Rabbit he tear out de house like 
de dogs wuz atter ’im. Brer Wolf mighty smart, 
but nex’ time you hear fum ’im, honey, he’ll be in 
! trouble. You des hole yo’ broflTn wait.” 
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FIRST BLOOD. 


(Fiom *‘The 

t itteiitii)ii was first given 
canoe lieacL It was already ijuite 
\ dangei'ous jKunt, and a very few 

strokes of (he jiadilJe sutticecl to tell him 
I that it mast touch before he could jicssibly 
i; overtake it. Just at this imnnent. t«>o, (he 
wiml inoj)|iortunely freshened, rendering the 
drift of the light craft much more raj)id and 
certain. Feeling the impossibility of preventing a 
contiict with the I.md, the young man wisely deter¬ 
mined not to heat Jiim.self with unnecess;iry exer¬ 
tions; but, first looking to the priming of his 
l)iece, he proceeiled slowly ami warily towards the 
lM)int, taking care to make a little circuit, that he 
might he exposed on only one side as he approached. 

The canoe adrift, being directe<l by no such 
intelligence, pursued its proper way, andgroumle<l 
on a Hiiiall sunken rock, at the distance (»f three or 
four yards from the shore. Just at this mmnent 


Deerslayer had got abre-Lst of the pi.int, and turned 
the l»ows of hi.s own boat to the land ; first casting 
loose his tow, tliat his movements might l>e uneii- 
cunibcred. The canoe huiigan in.stant outlie rock ; 
then it ro-se a hairs-breadth tui an almost imper¬ 
ceptible swell of the watei’, swung round, floated 
clear, and reached the strand. All tlii.s the young 
man noted, hut it neither ijuickeiied his pulses nor 
lia-stened Ids hand. If any one hail l>een lying in 
wait for the arrival of the waif he mu.st be seen, 
and the uliiio.st caution in apjn-naching the shore be- 
caiiieindi.sjK;nsable; if no one was inatiibu-sh, hurry 
v/as unnecessary. The jioint l>cing nearly diagonally 
©iiposite to the Indian encampment, he hoped the 
lust, though the fonner was not only iiojisible, but 
probable ; for the savages were ftrompt in adopting 
all the expedients of their particular modes of war¬ 
fare, and (juite likely had many scouts searching 
the shores for craft to carry them off to the castle. 
As a glance at the lake from any height or projec¬ 
tion would cx]K>sc the smallest objects on its sur¬ 
face, there was little hoi»e that either of the canoes 
wuld p^ unseen, and Indian sagacity needed no 
instruction to tell which way a bout or a log would 
drift, when the direction of the wind was known. 

Dcerelayer drew nearer and nearer to the land, 
the stroke of his |>addlc grew slower, his eye became 
more watchful, and his ears and nostrils almost 
dilated with the effort to detect any lurking danger. 
Twas a trying moment for a novice, nor was there 
the encouragement which even the timid sometimes 
feel, when conscious of Ijcing observed and com¬ 
mended. He was entirely alone, thrown on liis 
own resources, and was cheered by no friendly eye, 
emboldened by no encouraging voice. Notwith- 

T 


By J. TubtMOhL CoOPBr.] 


standing ail the^e circumstances, the mo>t cxf»e- 
rienceil vetenui in forest warfare could nut have 
conducted himself Utter. E*iually free frum 
recklcissness and he.'itrtiou, his advance was 
marked by a sort of philosophical j>rudeiice, that 
apjxiiired to render him superior to all motives l-nt 
tluxse which were be.st calculated to effect his 
purpose. Such wxs the coiinnencemeiit of a career 
in fore.st e.xploits, that afterwards rendered this 
man, in hi.s way, and under the limits of his habit.s 
and oppoituiiities, as renowned as many a hero 
who.se name has adorned tlie pages of works more 
celebr;it€d than legends siinjile as ours can ever 
become. 


^\he^ about a hundred yanls from the sliore, 
Ifcerslayer rose in (he canoe, gave three or four 
vigorous strokes with the ]»adille, surtieient of 
themselves to impel the bark to land, and then, 
uniekly laying xside the instruments of labour, he 
seized that of war. He was in the verj- act of 
r.ii-sing the rille, when a sharp report WiLS followed 
by (he buzz of a bullet (hat passed so near his 
iHKly as to cau.se him involuntarily to .start. 'J'he 
next in.stant Deerslayer staggeretl, and fell hi.s 
whole length in the bottom of the canoe. A yell— 
it came from a single voice—followed, and an 
Indian Icapeil fjom the bushes uiK)n the open area 
of the |K>int, bounding towards the canoe. This 
Wits the moment the young man desired. He rose 
on the inshmt, and levelled his own ritle at his un¬ 
covered foe ; but hi.s linger hesitiiled about pulling 
the trigger on one whom he held at .such ii di.sid- 
vuntage. This little delay probably .saved the life 
of the Indian, who bounded back into the cover as 
swiftly a.s he had broken out of it In the mean¬ 
time Deerslayer Imd been swiftly approaching the 
lanil, and his own canoe reached the ]>oint just as 
bi.s enemy disajiiMyireil. A.s its movements had not 
been directcrl, it touched the shore a few yards 
front the other l>out; and tlH*ugh the rille of his 
fw had to be loaded, there wa.s not time to secure 
liis prize and to carry it beyond danger before he 
would bo exposed to another shot Under the 
circumstances, therefore, he did not pause an 
instant, but dashed iuto the woods and sought a 
cover. 

Deerslayer knew that his adversary must bo 
cmployeil in re-loading unle&s he had fled. The 
former proved to be tlic case, for the young man 
had no sooner placed himself behind a tree, than 
ho caught a glimpse of the ann of the Indian, his 
body being concealed by an oak, in the very act of 
forcing the leathered bullet home. Nothing would 
have been easier than to spring forward, and decide 
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till' iiffair l>y a assault dii Itis utiioi'paivil foi-; ! 

Idit I'Vury I'c'liiif'of UeiT^layer rwoltod at such a 
strji, altli«)U”li liisowh life lia<J just been attempted 
fiioii a cover. He was yi-t un|iractiscil in the ruth¬ 
less ex|n'<licnts of savage warfare, of which he knew 
n-'fliiiig e.xcept hy tnulitioii and theor>', ami it 
.struck him as an unfair advantage to assail an un- 
ariiicd foe. His colour had licightenetl, his eye 
fiowneil. his lips Mere conipre.sscd, and all his 
energies were collcctcil ami rea<ly ; hut, instead of 
advam iiig to fire, he dr(*jtped his riHe to the u.sual 
jiosition of a sjiort'inan in readiness to catch his 
aim, and muttered to himself, unconscious that he 
was s)leaking— 

“No, no—that may he red-skin warfare, htit it's 
not a (’hristian's gifts. Let tlie miscreant eliarge, 
and then we’ll lake it out like men ; for the canoe 
he not, and not have. No, no : let him 
have time to load, ami God will take care of the 
right : ” 

•Ml this time the Iiulian had been so intent on 
his own movements, that he was even ignonint 
that his enemy was in the wood. His only appre¬ 
hension was. that the canoe would he recovered ami 
carried away, before he might be in readiness to 
prevent it. He had .sought the cover from habit, 
but was within a few feet of the fringe of ImshcvS, 
ami could be at tlic margin of tlic forest, in readi¬ 
ness to fire in a moment. 

His rifle was no sooner loaded, than the savage 
glanced around liim, and advanced incautiously as 
regarded the real, hut stealthily as respected the 
fancied position of liis enemy, until he was fairly 
exposed. Then Deerslaj'er stepped from behind 
his own cover and hailed him. 

“ This-a-way, red-skin: tliis-a-way, if you’re 
looking for me,” he called out; “ I’m young in 
war, but not so young as to stand on an open beach 
to be shot down like an owl by daylight. It rests 
on yourself whether it’s peace or war atween us; 
for my gifts are white gifts, ami I’m not one of 
them that thinks it valiant to slay human mortals 
singly in the woods.” 

The .ssivage was a good deal startled by this 
sudden discovery of the danger he ran. He had a 
little knowledge of English, however, and caught 
the drift of the other’s meaning. He was also too 
well schooled to betray alarm, but dropping the 
butt of his rifle to the earth, with an air of confi¬ 
dence ho made a gesture of lofty courtesy. All this 
was done with tlic case and self-possession of one 
accustomed to consider no man his superior. In 
the midst of this consummate acting, however, the 
volcano that raged within caused his eyes to glare, 
and his nostrils to dilate, like those of some wild 
bca-st that is suddenly prevented from taking the 
fatal leap. 

“ Two canoe,” ho said in the deep guttural tones 
of his race, holding up the number of fingers he 


nicntioncd, by way of jircventiiig mistakes : “one 
for yon—one for me.’’ 

“No, no, Mingo, that will never do. You own 
neither ; and neither .dmll you have, as long as 1 
can prevent it. I know it’s war atween your 
pcojile and mine, but that’s no reason why human 
mortals should slay each other, like savage 
oieature that meet in the woods ; go your way 
then, and leave me to go mine. The world is 
large enough for ns both ; and when we meet fairly 
in battle, why, the Lord will order the fate of eacli 
of ns.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the Indian; “my brother 
missionary—great talk ; all about Manitou.” 

“Not so, not so, warrior. I'm not good enough 
for the Moravians, and am too good for most of the 
t)ther vagabonds that preach about iu the woods. 
No, no, I’m only a hunter as yet, though afore the 
peace is made, ’tis like enough there’ll be occasion 
to strike a blow at some of your people. Still, I 
wish it to be done in fair fight, and not in a quarrel 
about the ownership of a canoe.” 

“Good! My brother very young, but he very 
wise. Little w’arrior—great talker. Chief some¬ 
times in council.” 

“ I don’t know this, nor do I say it, Indian,” 
returned Dcerslayer, colouring a little at the ill- 
concealed sarcasm of the other’s manner : “I look 
forward to a life in the woods, and I only hope it 
may be a peaceable one. All young men must go 
on the war-j)ath, when there’s occasion, but war 
isn’t needfully massacre. I’ve seen enough of the 
last, this very night, to know that Providence 
frowns on it; and I now invite you to go your own 
way, while I go mine; and hope that we may part 
fri’nds.” 

“Good ! My brother has two scalp-grey hair 
under t’other. Old >visdom—young tongue.” 

Here the savage advanced with confidence, his 
hand extended, his face smiling, and his whole 
bearing denoting amity and respect. Ueerslayer 
tnet his oflcrcd friendship in a proper spirit, and 
they shook hands cordially, each endeavouring to 
assure the other of his sincerity and desire to be at 
peace. 

“ All have his own,” said the Indian; “ my canoe, 
mine ; your canoe, your’n. Go look; if youFn, you 
keep ; if mine, I keep.” 

“That’s just, rod-skin; though you must bo 
wrong in thinking the canoe your property. How¬ 
soever, scein’ is believin’, and we’ll go down to the 
shore, where you may look with your owm eyes ; 
for it’s likely you’ll object to trustin’ altogether to 
mine.” 

The Indian uttered his favoxu'ite exclamation of 
“ good,” and then they walked, side by side, towards 
the shore. There was no apparent distrust in the 
manner of either, the Indian moving in advance 
as if he wished to show his companion that he did 
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not ft-ar turning' lii.s back to him. Astlicy icaclicsl 
the Opel) j'louud, the former jKUuted t<ovariL5 Decr- 
.dayer’s boat, and said, eini)haticaHy— 

“No mine—|).ile-face canoe. 'J'/iljf red mun’.s. 
No want other man’s canoe—want his own. ' 

“ Vou’re wron;;, red-skin ; you're altoirether 
wroii}'. Thi.s canoe Wiis left in ohl llutter's keep- 
injt, and is his'n, according to all law, red or white, 
till its owner comes to claim it. Here's the seats 
and the stitching of the bark to speak fm' them- 
.selve.s. No tnau ever know'd an Indi.m to turn 
otr .such work.” 

“ (.Jood ! .My brother little old —big wisdom. 
Imlian no make him. ^Yhitc man's work.” 

“I'm glad you tlnnk so, for holding out to the 
contrary might have made ill-bloo«l atween us, 
every one having a right to take possession of 
his own. I’ll ju-st shove the canoe out of re;ich 
of dispute at once, as the <|uickcst way of settling 
difficulties.” 

While Deersl.iyer wa.s sjiciiking, he jmt a foot 
agiiin-st tlio end of the light Ix)at, and giving a 
vigorous shove he sent it out into the lake a 
humlred feet or more, where, taking the true 
current, it would necessarily H»>at pa.st the jioint, 
and be in no further danger of coming ashore. 
The savage started at this ready and decided 
expedient, and Iiis companion saw that he cast 
a hurried and fierce glance at his own c;inoc, 
or that which contained the paddles. The change 
of manner, however, was but momentary, and then 
the Iro«juoi.s rcsnnn;d his air of friendliuc.ss and a 
smile of s<atisfaction. 

“ QcksI !” he repeated, with stronger emphasis 
tlian ever. “ Vomig hea<l, old mind. Know how to 
settle qimrrel. Farewell, brother. He go to hou.se 
in water—mu.sk-rat house—fudian go to camp; 
tell chief no find canoe.” 

Deerslayer was not sorry to hear this, and took 
the proffered hand of the Indian very willingly. 
TIjc ]>arting words were friendly ; and while the 
red man walked calmly towards the wood, with the 
rifle in the iiullowuf his ann, w'ithout once looking 
l>ack in uneasinc-ss or distni-st, the white than 
moved towards the remaining canoe, carrying his 
piece in the same ]>acific manner, it is true, but 
keeping his eyes histened on the movements of the 
other. This distrust, however, 8ecmc4i to Ijc 
altogether uncalled for, and, os if ashamed have to 
entertained it, the young man averted his look, 
and stepiKjd carelessly up to his boat Hero he 
began to push the canoe from the shore, and to 
make his other prc|)arations for departing. He 
might have been thus employed a minute, W’hen, 
happening to turn Ids face towards the land, his 
quick and certain eye told him at a glance the 
imminent jeopardy in which bis life was placed. 
The black, ferocious eyes of the savage were 
glancing on him, like those of the crouching tiger, 


through a sin.ill opening in the Im-liis, and the 
muz/lc of his nlie sceincd ;iliva«ly to l>e opening 
in a line witli Ids own budy. 

Then, indeed, the lung pi-jctiee of Di-ersliyer, 
• as a hunter, diil him goiKl .service. .\ccu?>toiiieil to 
file with the tleer on the bound, and often wlit-n 
the precise position of the animal's InMly liad in a 
manner to be guessed .it, he u.setl the .same e.\j)e- 
ilicnts here. To cock and poise liis rille were the acts 
^ of a .single moment aiul a .single motion : tlicii, 
j aiming almo.st without .sighting, he tired into the 
, bu.shes where he knew a bisly ought to be, in order 
to .sustain the ap]ialling couiiteiiauce widcli alone 
wa.s visible. There was not time to raise the piece 
any Idglier, or to take a more deliberate aim. .‘“h) 
rapid were hi.s movements that both ]iarties dis¬ 
charged their iiiecc.s on the .same instant, the con¬ 
cussions mingling in one rei>ort Tiie mountains, 
indeed, gave back but a single echo. Deerslayer 
droppeil hi.s piece, and stwnl with head erect, .steady 
a.s one of the pines in the calm of a June morn¬ 
ing, watching the rc.sult: while the sjivagc gave 
the yell that ha.s become historical for its appal¬ 
ling influence, leaped through the bnshc.s, and 
came bounding acio.s.s the open gnmnd, flourishing 
a tomahawk. Still Deerslayer moved not, but stoixl 
with his unloaded rifle fallen against hi.s shoulilcrs, 
while, with a hunter’s habits, his hands were 
ineehanicully feeling fur the powder-horn and 
charger. When about forty feet from his enemy, 
the savage hurled his keen weapon ; but it wa.s 
with an eye so vacant, and a hand so unsteady and 
feeble, that the young man caught it by the handle 
as it was flying past him. At that instant the 
Indian staggered, ami full his whole lengtli on the 
ground. 

“I know'd it—I know’d it!” c.Xelaiined Deer¬ 
slayer, who was already preparing to force a fresh 
btdlct into his rifle ; “I know'd it mu.st come to 
this as soou as I had got the range from the 
crciitur’s eye.s. A man sights .sutldcnly, and fires 
when his own life’s in danger; ye.s I know'd it 
would come to this. I w'as uixmt the buiidivdth 
part of a second too quick for him, or it might have 
been bad for me ! The riptyle’s bullet has just 
grazed iny side—but, .say what you will, for or 
ag’in 'em, a red-skin Is by no means ns sartain w ith 
]K)w<Ier and ball us a white man. Their gifts don’t 
seem to lie tliat-a-wuy. Even Chingachgook, great 
os he is in other matters, isn't downright deadly 
with the rifle.” 

By this time the piece was rc-loadcd, and Deer* 
slayer, after tossing the tomahawk into the canoe, 
advanced to his victim, and stood over liim, lean¬ 
ing on his rifle m melancholy attention. It was 
the first instance in which he hud seen a man fall 
in bittlo—it was the first fellow-crcuture against 
W’hom he had ever seriously raised his own liundL 
TliO sensations were novel; and regret, with Uio 
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frf.-.liiiess of our l)ettc'r fooliugs, witli liis 

ti'iiiiiiph. Tlie Ituliuii was not dead, though shot 
dirci'tly tlirougli ‘he body. He lay on his hack 
motionless, hut his eyes, now full of consciousness, 
wateheil cacli action of his victor—as tlie fallen 
bird regards the fowler-jialous of every move¬ 
ment. 'J'he man j)rohahly expectetl the fatal blow 
which was to precede the loss of his scalji ; or 
]«eihaps he antici¬ 
pated that this latter 
act of cruelty woidd 
jucCede his death. 

Heerslayer read his 
thoughts, and he 
fouuil a melanchtdy 
twitisfaction in reliev¬ 
ing the ajtpielicn- 
sions of the helple.ss 
savage. 

‘‘ No, no, red-skill.” 
he said; “you’ve 
nothing more to fear 
from me. I am of 
a Christian stock, 
and scalping is not 
of my gifts. I'll just 
make sartain of your 
rifle, and then come 
liack and do you 
what sandee I can. 

Though here I can't 
stay much longer, 
as the crack of tliree 
rifles will be apt to 
bring some of your 
devils down upon 
me.” 

The close of this 
wa.s sjiid in a soi’t 
of soliloquy, as the 
young man M’cnt in 
(}Uest of the fallen 
rifle. The jiicce was 
found wliere its 
owner had dropped 
it, and was immedi¬ 
ately put into the canoe. La)dng his own rifle at 
its side, Dcerslayer then returned, and stood over 
the Indian again. 

“ All inmity atween you and me’s at an ind, red¬ 
skin,” he said ; “ and you may set your heart at 
rest on tlie score of the scalp, or any furtlier 
injury. My gifts are white, as I’ve told you; and 
I hope my conduct will be white also ! ” 

Could looks have conveyed all they meant, it is 
probable that Deerslayer’s innocent vanity on the 
subject of colour would have been rebuked a 
little ; but he comprehended the gratitude that 
was expressed in the eyes of the dying savage, 


Dcerslatrb stood over him.'* 


without detecting in the least the bitter sarcasm 
that struggled with the better feeling. 

“ Water !'■ ejaculated tlie thirsty and unfortunate 
crciiture ; “give poor Indian water.” 

“Ay, water you shall have, if you drink the 
lake dry. I’ll just carry you down to it, that 
you may take your fill. This is the way, they 
tell me, with all wounded people—water is their 

greatest comfort and 
delight.” 

So sajnng, Deer- 
slayer raised the 
Indian in his arms, 
and carried him to the 
lake. Here he first 
liclpcd him to take 
an attitude in which 
he could appease his 
burning thirst; after 
which he seated him¬ 
self on a stone, and 
took the head of his 
wounded adversary 
in hisown lap,and en¬ 
deavoured to soothe 
his anguish in the 
best manner he could. 

“ It would be sinfid 
in me to tell you your 
time hadn’t come, 
warrior,” lie com¬ 
menced, “ and there¬ 
fore I’ll not say it 
You’ve passed the 
middle age already, 
and considerin’ the 
sort of lives ye lead, 
your days have been 
pretty well filled. 
The principal thing 
now is to look for¬ 
ward to what comes 
next Neither red¬ 
skin nor pale-face, on 
the whole, calculates 
much on slccpin’ for 
over; but both expect to live in another world. 
Each has his gifts, and each will be judged by ’em, 
and I suppose you’ve thought these matters over 
enough, not to stand in need of sarmons, when 
the trial comes. You’ll find your happy hunting 
grounds if you’ve been a just Indian ; if an upjust, 
you’ll meet your desarts in another way. I’vo my 
own ideas about these things ; but you’re too old 
and exper’enced to need any explanations from 
one ns young as 1.” 

“ Good! ” ejaculated the Indian, whose voice 
retained its depth even as life ebbed away; 
“ young head—old wisdom 1” 
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“ It’s sometimes a consolation, when the iiul 
comes, to know that them we’ve harmed or (net! 
to harm, foj-”ive us. I supiK).se natur' seeks thi.s 
relief by way of getting a i)ardon on 'arth ; as we 
never can know whether He pardons, who is all in 
all, till judgmetjt itseU’ comes. It’s soothing to 
know that ant/ jwrdon at such times ; and that, I 
conclude, is the secret. Now, as for myself,’ 1 
overlook altogether your designs ag’in iny life; 
firet, because no hann came of ’em ; next, becau.se 
it’s your gifts, and natur’, and trainin’, and I ought 
not to Imve tru.sted you at all ; ami finally and 
chicHy because I can bear no ill-will toa d^ing man, 
whetlier heathen or Christian. So jmt your heart at 
ea.se, so far as I’m con.s;irncd; you know l>est what 
other matters ought to trouble you, or what ought 
to give you satisfaction, in so trying a moment.” 

It is probable that the Indian bad some of the 
fearftil glimpsc.s of the unknown state of l>eing 
wliich God, in mercy, seems at time.s to afford to 
all the human race ; but they were necessarily in 
confonnity with his habits and pndudicos. Like 
most of his j)eople, and like too many of our own, 
ho thouglit more of dying in a way to g-ain ai)- 
plause among tho.se lie left, than to secure a better 
state of existence herciifter. While Deerslayer 
was speaking, hi.s mind was a little Ixjwildered, 
though he felt that the intention was good ; ami 
when he had done, a regret iKUvsed over his spirit 
that none of his (*wu tril»e were prosetit towitnes.s 
his stoicism, under extreme bo<lily suffering, and 
the firmnc.ss with which he met his end. With the 
high, innate courtesy that so often di.sting«iishes 
the Indian warrior before lie Wcoines corrnj)ted by 
too inuch intercoui-sc with the worst class of the 
white men, he endeavoured to express liis thank- 
ftilnus.s for the other's good intentions, and to let 
biiii uiuler^tuncl that they were uppreciatecL 
“Good !” he reiK-ated—for thi.s was an English 
word much used by the savages—“good—young 
head ; young heart, too, OU heart tough ; no shed 
tear. Hear Indian wJicn he die, and no want to 
lie—what he call him ?” 

“ Deerslayer is the name I bear now, though the 
Delawares have said that when I get !)ack from this 

war-path, I shall have a more manly title, provided 
I can ’am one.” 

‘ That good name for boy—poor name for warrior. 
He get better quick. No fear tlure "—the savage 
had strength sufficient, under the strong excite¬ 
ment he felt, to raise a liand and tap the young 
man on his breast—“eye sartain—finger lightning 
—mm death—great warrior soon. No Deerslayer 
mwkeye—Hawkeye—Hawkeye. Shake hand. '* 
Deerslayer—or Hawkeye, as the youth was then 
first named, for in after years he bore the appella- 
^^*’®^*ffhout all tliat region—Deerslayer took 
the hand of the savage, whose last breath was 
drawn m that attitude, gazing in admiration at the 


countenance of a stringer who h.id shown s.> much 
! rea<iines.s, skill, ntid firmness in a .'«cene that w;is 
c<iiuilly trying ami novel. ^\•JK■n tlie reu.ler re¬ 
members it i.-< the highe.st gnititicution an Indian 
can receive to see his enemy betniy we-iknes-s, he 
will Ikj better able to appreciate the conduct 
which had e.xtorted so great a concession at such 
a nioinent. 

His spirit has fled I ’ s;iirl Deerslayer, in a sup¬ 
pressed, melancholy voice. “Ahs me ! Well, to 
thi.s we must all come, sooner or later; ami he is 
huj>pie.sf, let his skin be of what colour it may, who 
is licst fitted to meet it. Here lies the IkxIv of, no 
doubt, a br.ive warrior, and the scud is alre.idy Hy¬ 
ing towards its heaven or hell, whether that be a 
happy hunting-ground, ora place scant of game; 
regions of glory, according to Monivian doctrine, 
or flames of fire I So it hajipens, t«K), as regards 
other matters 1 Here have old Hutter ami Hurrj’ 
Harry' got themselves into a difficulty, if they 
haven't got themselvc.s into tormeni and dentil, 
and all for a iKUinty that luck uflbrs to jiie in what 
many would think a lawful and suitable manner. 
But not a farthing of such money shall cross my 
hand White I wius l>orn, ami white will I tlie ; 
clinging to colour to the last, even though the 
King’s Maje.sty, his governors, and all his councils, 
Inith at home and in the colonies, forget from what 
they come, and where they hope to go, ami all for 
a little atlvantnge in warfare. No, no, warrior, hand 
of mine shall never mole.st your .scalp, and so your 
soul ni.iy rest in peace on the p'int of making a 
decent ajipcurancc, wheu your body comes to join 
it in your owji land of spirit.^.” 

Deerslayer arose assoon a.s he had spoken. Then 
he jtiuced the body t»f the dead man in a sitting 
IKisturc, with its back against the little rock, taking 
the nece.s.sary care to prevent it fr.un falling or in 
any way settling into an attitude that might be 
thought unseemly by the sensitive though wild 
notions of a savage. Wlien this duty was per¬ 
formed, the young niun stooil gazing at the grim 
couiitennnccof his fallen foe in asortof melancholy 
abstraction. As was his practice, however, a habit 
gainwl by livingso much alone in the forest, he then 
liegan again to give utterance to his thoughts and 
feelings aloud. 

“ I didn’t wish your life, red-skin,” he said, “ but 
you left mo no choice atween killing or being 
killed Each party acted according to hi.s gift.s I 
suppose, and blame can light on neither. You were 
treacherous, according to your iiutur’ in war, and 
I was a little ovcr-sightful, ns I’m apt to be in 
trusting others. Well, this is my first battle with a 
human mortal, thougli it’s not likely to be the last 
I have fou’t most of the creutursof the forest, such 
as bears, wolves, painters aud catamounts, but this 
is the beginning with the red-skins. If I was 
Indian born, now, I might tell of this, or carry in 
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the scalj), aiul imast <)f the expli'tc* af«MX‘the whole 
trihe : or if my inimy ha<l only hecn even a hear, 
twould have been iiat'nil ami projxT to let cvery- 
botly know what had linjijicned ; but I dim't well 
see how I'm to let even (’liiu^^aelii'iKfk into this 
secret, so lon^' as it can l>e dcuie only by boasting 
with a white tongue. And why should I wish to 
boast of it aftevall I It's slaying a human, although 
he was a savage ; and how <lo I know that he was 
a just Imliati, and that he hiis not been taken 
away suddenly to anything but happy Imnting- 
grotiuds ? When it’s onsartain whether good or evil 
has been done, the wisest way is not to be boastful. 
Still, I shunhl like C'hingachg*»ok to kmnv that 1 
haven't discre^litetl tlic ikdawares or my training. ’ 


Soliloipiy and reflection recci\ed a startling in- 
terrnption, however, by the sudden a])pcarance of 
a second Indian on the lake sh<»re, a few hundred 
yards from the i)oint. This man, evidently another 
sc«iut, who had probably been drawn to the place 
by the repm ts of the rifles, broke out of the forc.st 
with so little caution, that Deerslayer caught a view 
of his pci-soii before ite liimself was discovered. 
When the latter event did occur, as was the case a 
moment later, the savage gave a loud yell, which 
was answered by a dozen voices fj*om different 
parts of the mountain-side. There was no longer 
any time for delay, and in another minute the boat 
was iput ting the shore under long and stead)' sw’ccps 
of the paddle. 


MY MISTAKE S» 


[By RicUAHD 

HE rector tells me I am wasting my 
time and my ojtportnnitics of doing 
good in tliC world. Good ntan, the 
rector. 1 have a great respect for 
him. Wonder if he is right. What 
do I do ? As a matter of fact> 
nothing. I lounge tlimiigh life. It 
is almost a pity iny poor father left 
me so comfortably provided for. I 
nnght have had a career—might liave got into 
Parliament, or written for the reviews. As it is> 
my only possible next step is marriage, and I am 
not so sure that that would be a lasting preserva¬ 
tive against eiiiivi. It is all very well for the 
rector to talk, but what can I do 1 That question 
ouglit to p(ise him. 

—Put it to him next time. 

• ••♦#* 

Says that, with my means and my leisure, I 
might be of the greatest assistance in parish 
work. Pressed to be more explicit, says, “ In 
visiting the poor.” 

I look helpless atid bewildered. 

“ In making yourself acquainted with the wants 
and the weaknesses of tliat class,” jmrsues the 
rector, “and doing something to remedy them.” 

“ I liave always l>ecn ready to put money in the 
plate after charity sermons,” I urge. “ I can’t do 
more.” 

Rector says, “ Yes, you can, you might distri¬ 
bute your gifts yourself, and the sympathy of your 
prc.senco would enhance their value a hundred¬ 
fold ; or better still, keep your money in your 
pocket, and give only the money’s worth. Only 
take care that you form your own estimate of the 
wants you mean to supply.” 


WntTEINO.) 

Don't very well know what to say. It was 
nithcr stupid to iiavc begun arguing tlie (question. 
Observe, by way of saying something, “ But people 
would laugh.” 

He looks grave—is beginning to talk about my 
not doing justice to my ow'u character by that 
plea. I promise to think of it and let him know. 
Exit rector. 

I’m booked for it There was no escaping him. 
He ciimc down with a visitation charge about lay 
helpers in one pocket, and a select list of his own 
poor in the other. I am to start next Thursday at 
teu, and to make notes of anything remarkable, to 
be shown to him. Begin to think I’m very ignorant 

In the meantime I went out with my man 
Joseph and a bog, to buy a few useful things to 
take with me as presents for the poor. Asked 
Joseph wliat he thought would be useful Ho 
suggested “ Dutch cheeses.” Don’t know any 
cheeses of that name. Besides, can’t take pro¬ 
visions. They smell 

Strolled into the dressing-case maker’s, and 
asked the man there if he had anything that would 
do for the poor. He suggested a few cheap mono¬ 
grams. Joseph thought something more in the 
[tortable shaving a{>paratus way. Was shown a 
very capital little contrivance of this kind, with 
looking-glass in the lid. Handed it to Joseph. 
Fancy lie grinned as ho put it in the bag, but 
shouldn't like to be positive about it. 

The man suggested pen-holders, a memorandum 
book, and somebody’s Diary (shilling size), half-a- 
dozen nail-trimmers, and a book-mark. 

Capital 1 the very things. Had them all placed 
in the bag. 
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A.skcii thu mail if liu could think of anything 
else nut in his (xirticulur line of tra<le. He ob¬ 
served that there Wiis a bneslimaker next duor 
anil perhap'— 

We went there. 

Ever so many curious thing's here, and all uii 
duubtedly useful. The bru.shmakcr said so. No¬ 
ticed one in particular, very remarkable — you 
turned a handle, and so on. Aske<l what it was. 
“ An e;'^-whi.sk.” 

Everybody eats eggs. Egg-whisk.s must be 
useful. Houglit it. 

On the .same principle, Ixiught a butter cooler, 
cucumWr slice, m«Mlerator lamp-brush, and velvct- 
faceil hut-|iad—a most useful contrivance for 
I>ntting a gloss on the nap. Fancied I aiught 
Joseph grinning again, when ordered to take them 
home; but it is very difficult to be certain about 
these movements, he is so sly. 

• • « « • * 

At ten on Thursday morning, di-sguLsed myself 
in a cast-off suit, and went out with Joseph (out 
of livery) to Seven Dials. 

Seven Dials is near the Garrick Club. They 
a])]>car to sell birds there. 

It is a ])lace altogether beyond human concep¬ 
tion—that is to Siiy, yi>u must Uke it in through 
the senses; it cannot be described. Tlie iieople 
lunch at barrows in the open air. 

The fii-st name on the rector’s list is “Timothy 
Uaker, 23, Diving Dell Court," in this place. The 
numbers are not on the doors in Diving Bell 
Court; they are in all sorts <if a-stoiiwhing places ; 
23, for instance, is on a bone lianging from the 
drawing-room wiiulow—an enonnous lione. Should 
like Profe.ssor Owen to see it Josojdi .said it is a 
false bone, but I think he overrates the intelli¬ 
gence of these i>eoplc ; they are incapable of an 
anatomical forgery. I wonder what superstitious 
reverence attache.s in their minds to the display 
of a bona Joseph says it means that they buy 
bones there, and mgs; but that Ls obviou.sly 
ab.surd. Who would buy what evcrj’body must 
l>e so glad to get rid of for nothing? There arc 
certainly a great many rags about tlie jilacc, but I 
cannot accept .foseph’s hypothesis. 

Wo walk into the passage at 2:j, and up-stairs. 
They appear to be flglitiug in the drawing-rooiii; 
and ill the spare lied-ruum on the next floor, some 
one is hammering a hard metallic sub.staiicc. 
Joseph suggests “tinker.” lu the servanU’ bed- 
r<x)ni8, above, all quiet 

Wo tap at door of front room, where Baker lives, 
and after subdued shuflling of feet, aoft woman’s 
voice says, “ (>mi6 in.” 

DESCBIPTIVE UEMS. 

Don't believe there U a riglit angle in the place. 
Walls irregularly rounded into one another, with 


yo9 

j heaps of mg>. and nilibi.-li stull'vd into conn is- 
Ceiling chipped and pla.-.tered out of all seniblimce 
of a plane; Hour forming little liili<>ik, with crest 
towaiils Hre-pi.ice and loot towards doi>r; table 
neitber in initldle of room iu>r in any of cornel's— 
half-way between mithing ami nothing, so to 
sjwak, witli no whereabouts, in fact, adiiiilting of 
rational statement ; chairs the siiine ; recess indi¬ 
cated by every instinct of nature as fitting one for 
the clock—occupied by broken l)andl)ox , clock 
it.self resting on disuse<l washstand ; only thing 
in its place a cobbler’s stool, in front of sloping 
roof ; incongruity even here—tools in teu-lruy, 
te;»-serviec huddled together in disorder on lid of 
box. 

ADDITIONAL MEMS. 

Strange man squatting on corner of Ihix. One 
would say some dialxilieal art employed on dress 
and person, to s|K)il symmetry and balance of 
nature. Wears a shoe and a .slipper (both leftvs). 
Solitary brace gives twisted appearance to trunk. 
Short black pipe draws mouth awry and spoils 
harmony of features. 

Woman not (juito so uneven, standing near 
<loor, curtsies, and says, “Beg pardon, gentlemen. 
Thought you u\/x the rent.” 

I explain. Have come to see if I can bo of 
any help—at least have come to see them—mutual 
friend the rector—very glad to make their ac. 
quaiutance,” etc. 

Woman says, “Yes, ccrUiinly, sir,” in some 
perturbation. “ Tlii.s is my husband, sir ; ” points 
to unevon man. “ We need it, I'm .Mire, sir ’’ (the 
help). “Joe, hand the gentleman that chair by 
the U«i-kettle.” 

1 should prefer to stand. I say .so. 

NOTES OF CONVERSATION—VEItllATIM. 

The man (Joe): “There ain’t much choice of 
cliairs, anyhow;” pushes forward bottomless frame 
with foot. 

Self (amiably tt) woman): “By-tho-byo, won’t 
you introduce me to your husband I ” 

Woman : “ Oh, that’s him, sir,” pointing to 
uneven man; “and them's our nuirriugo lines," 
producing something—ratlicr think u marriage 
certificate—from a tea-jiot. Who wanted to sec 
that ? Not I, certainly. Strangely irrelevant! 

Self (emlcavouring to start new subject) : “And 
do you mean to live here always ? ” 

Woman: “Wo shall stay till they put the 
brokers in, sir." 

Tho man (Joe): “ The brokers ! ” 

Jfrm .—This is a habit of his. He echoes last 
words in a meaning manner, os if he had some¬ 
thing serious add to them. You wait for him, 
and he has nothing to add. Irritating ! 

Self (smiling) : “ Well, now, you'll forgive me 
for saying so, but your mode of living seems voiy 
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iMC'gul.ir. Uoii t you think if I were to give you 
a few simple aiHcles of domestic use, it woul<l 
help you to hriiig your surroundings into a little 
better order 1 ’’ 

The man : “Order!” Pay no attention to him 
this time. 

Woman says, “ Oh thank you, sir. It’s three 
weeks—nine shillings.” I explain—remembering 
what rector said. “ Oh, I’m not going to give you 
auy money.” 

Man repeats in muttering tone, “Money ! That’s 
right, don't give ’em no money. Tliey might get 
something to eat.” A'ery unpleasant. 

Woman chocks him, and says apologetically, to 
me, “ He's always nasty when he don’t get his two 
meals a-day.” Not unnatural; but why doesn't 


“ A small contrivance for cleaning tlie chimney 
of the moderator,” I explain as Joseph shows 
lamp-bni.sh. 

Dead silence. They look neither grateful nor 
pleasc<l. Then man .says to woman, in sort of 
stage whisper, meant for me to catch— 

Lets see ; I don’t think we shall have any use 
for it jet. The cat ain t finished the shoe-brush 
you give her for dinner last week, has she, missisi” 

Mem .—Hate that man. 

A Hou-schold ‘Dairy,’” say.sJoseph—incorrectly 
enough—holding the diary up. 

Uneven man chuckles. “ Something for dinner 
at last There’s a cheese a cornin’, missis.” Winks 

at wife in a way that fills my whole soul with 
horror of him. 



he take his meals regularly, then ? He ought to 
have had his breakfast long ago. 

Joseph unpacks parcel, brings out red earthen¬ 
ware jar, witli moulded rose on lid for handle, 

I hold it up before them. “Butter cooler,” I 
observe. 

MOman says nothing; seems disappointed. 
Alan remarks out of unoccupied corner of mouthy 
“ Well, who’d have thought that was butter ? ” 

“ Not butter,” I reply; “ butter cooler—tiling 
for holding butter.” 

“ Oh, a thing for holding butter,” he observes, 
in meaningless way. 

Hat-pad offers o^jportunity for conciliating him. 

^ Dare say you have noticed,” I say pleasantly, 
“what a roughness even the best of the old- 
fashioned brushes will leave on the nap. I am 
told this will entirely remove it.” 

His reply is brutal. Throws hat-pad to his wife, 
and says, ‘ Here, you take that, perhaps you wears 
a beaver —I don’t.” 

Most extraordinary person; but I am deter¬ 
mined to show no annoyance. 


I lay rest of things on table--ninl-trimmer, pen¬ 
holders, few point-preserver pencils, etc. etc.—and 
make little speech. “Shall come and see them 

again. “No thanks, I insist,” etc. etc. Prepare 
to leave. 

Mans face suddenly assumes ferocious, though 
more natural, expression, as if he had hitherto 
been {ilaying a part. Ho rises suddenly, sweeps 
presents to floor with one wave of his hand, and 
says vehemently (long speech, but I can’t forget 
the words)—“ Look here, master, me and my old 
woman ain’t had more nor a cup o’ tea and a slice 
o’ dry bread for four-and-twenty hours, and this 
is what you brings to set us right again. You 
may mean well, but you’ve got a precious rum 
way o’ showin’ it; for it isn’t as though the things 
ud pawn. They wouldn’t lend yer tuppence on 
that lot, bless yer, if you was to pray to ’em. Then 
what earthly use are they to people like us 1 
Where s the butter for the * cooler,’ as you calls it, 
and the eggs for the ‘ whisk V As for this little 
earthenware machine, it may do for bird’s-eye, 
when I can get some pence to fill it with; and one 
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o’ them other things might make a scoop for a 
pipe ; but is it posserble that you and your friend 
has come all this way to make a starvin’ couple a 
present of a galli{X)t and a tobaccy stopper? ” 
Star\-ing! Never thought of that. Good 
gracious ! Throw money on table. Leave hastily. 
Man calls out after me down staircase, “ You aie 


a tnimp, sir!" Indescribable perturbation of 
spirits. Home again. 

Mem. Must try again. No idea there was .so 
much misery in the world. Poor creature.s ! and 
to offer them a butter cooler ! 

the Za«A—Never too late to learn. Go 
round AWth the rector ne.xt time. 


THE BELLS. 

(By Edoar Allah Poe.] 


EAR the sledges 
with the bells— 
Silver l>ells! 
^^^lat a world of 
merriraent their 
melody fore¬ 
tells I 

How they tinkle, 
tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of 
night » 

While the starsthat 
overs|irinkle 
All the heavens, 
seenj to twinkle 
With a crj'stullinc delight; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so inii-sjcally wells 
h'roin the Wll.s, Udls, l«lls, bells, 

Bells, Ik*11s, l>ells— 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the belli 

Hear the mellow we^lding bells— 
Golden bells I 

MTiat a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Througli the balmy air of night 
How they ring put their delight 
From the molten-golden notes I 
And all in tunc. 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 

On the moon I 

Oh, from out the sounding cells, 

Wliat a gush of eupliony voluminously wells I 

How it swells i 
How it dwells 

On the Future 1 how it tells . 

Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bcIL^ 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bolls, bells— 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells, 

u 


Hear the loud alarum bells— 

Brazen bells ! 

S\ liat a bile of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 

They can only shriek, shriek, 

Out of tune, 

In a clamorous api>ealing to the mercy of the fire 
In a mad exiwstulation with the deaf and frantic 

fire, 

Loping higher, higher, higher. 

With a desperate desire, 

Ami a resolute endeavour. 

Now—now to sit or never, 

By the side of the pale-faced moon. 

Oh, the hells, bells, bells ! 

WJjat a bile their tenor tells 
Of (le.sjKiir! 

How they clang, and cla.sh, and roar ! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bo.sorn of the pal]>itating air ! 

Yet the ear, it fully knows, 

By the twanging, 

And the clanging, 

How the danger ebbs and flows ; 

Yet the ear distinctly tells, 

In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 

How the danger siuks and swells, 

By the sinking or the swelling in tho anger of the 

bells- 

Of tho bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bolls, 

Bells, l)cll8, bells— 

In the clamour and the clangour of the bells I 

Hear the tolling of the bells— 

Irou bells I 

What a world of solemn thunght their monody 

compels ! 

Ill tho silence of tho night 
How we shiver with affright 
At tho melancholy menace of their tone 1 
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For every .soiin<l that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan : 

Aii'l the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alom*, 

And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that inuttied monotone, 

Feel a glory in so rolling 
On tl>e human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are Ghouls ! 

And their king it is who tolls ; 

And he rolls, rolls, rolls, rolls, 

A p:ean from the bells ! 

And his merry bosom swells 
With the piean of the bells 1 


And he dances and he yells ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the pjean of the bells— 

Of the bells ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

To the throbbing of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bell?, 

To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 

As he knells, knells, knells, 

In a happy Runic rhjTue, 

To the rolling of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the tolling of the bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Rells, bells, bells— 

To the moaning and the groaning of the bells 



MY EXAMINATION. 


(From Peter Simple.* 

day after Captain Kearney’s decease, 
■ ^ i| his acting successor made his appearance 
lljl on board. The character of Captain 



Horton was well known to us from the 
comi)laints made by the officers belonging 
to his .ship, of lii.s ajiathy and indolence; 
indeed, he went by the sobriquet of “the 
Sloth.” It certainly was veiy annoying to 
his oftioei's to witness so many opportunities of 
prize-money and distinction thrown aivay through 
tlie indolence of his disposition. Captain Horton 
was a young man of family, who had advanced 
rapidly in the service from interest, and from 
occasionally distinguishing himself. In the several 
cutting-out e.vpeditions, on which he had not 
volunteered but had been ordered, he had shown, 
not only courage, but a remarkable degree of cool¬ 
ness in danger and difficulty, which had gained him 
iniicli approbation : but it was said, that this cool¬ 


ness arose from tiiis very fault—an unaccountable 
laziness. Hu ivould w'alk away, as it W'ere, from 
the enemy’s fire, when others would hasten, merely 
l;ocause ho ivas so apathetic that he ivould not exert 
himself to run. In one cutting-out expedition in 
ivhich he distinguished himself, it is said, that 
1 aving to board a very high vessel, and that in a 
shower of giape and musketry, when the boat 


By Captain Mabryat.] 

dashed alongside, and the men were springing up^ 
he looked up at the height of the vessel’s sides, and 
exclaimed, w’ith a look of despair, “ ilust we 
really climb up that vessel’s sides!” When he 
had gained the deck, and became excited, ho then 
proved how little fear had to do wdth the remark, 
the captain of the ship falling by his hand, as he 
fought in advance of his own men. But this- 
peculiarity, w'hich in a junior officer was of little 
consequence, and a subject of mirth, in a captain 
became of a very serious nature. The admiral was- 
aware bow’ often he had neglected to annoy or cap¬ 
ture the enemy when he might have done it; and 
by such neglect Captain Horton infringed one of 
articles of war, the punishment awarded to which 
infringement is death. His appointment, therefore,, 
to the Sanglier was as annoying to us, as his 
quitting his former ship was agreeable to those 
on board of her. 

As it happened, it proved of little consequence 
the admiral had instructions from home to advance 
Captain Horton to the first vacancy, which of 
course he was obliged to comply with; but not 
wishing to keep on the station an officer who^ 
would not exert himself, he resolved to send her 
to England with despatches, and retain the other 
frigate which had been ordered home, and wMcK 
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we had been sent up to replace. We therefore heard 
it announced with fecliiiijs of joy, mingled with 
regret, that we were immediately to proceed to 
England. For my part I was glad of it. I had jjow 
served my time as midsliij)man, to within five 
months, and I thought that I had a better chance 
of being made in England than abroad. I was also 
very anxious to go home, for family reixsons, which 
1 have already ex[>lained. In a fortnight we sailed 
with several vessels, and directions to hike charge 
of a large convoy from Quebec, which was to meet 
U.S off the island of St. John’.s. In a few days we 
joined our convoy, and with a fair wind Ixiie up 
for EngluucL The weixther soon l»ecame very bad, 
and we were sctidding before a heaxy gale, under 
bare poles. Our captain seldom tpiitted the 
cabin, but remained there on a sofa, stretched at 
bis lengtli, reading a novel, or dozing, as he found 
most agreeable. 

I recollect a circumsUtnee which occurred, which 
will prove the apathy of his disjKisiticm, and bow 
unfit he was to command so fine a frigate. We 
had been scudding three days, when the weather 
became much wor.se. O'Brien, who had the middle 
xx*utch, went down to report that “it blew very hard.” 

“ Very well,” said the cajitain j " let me know if 
it blows harder.” 

In about an hour more the gale increased, and 
O’Brien went down again. “ It blows much harder, 
Captain Horton.” 

“Very well,” answered Captain Horton, tunxing 
in bis cot : “ you may cull me again when it hUncn 
Juirdtr." 

At about six bells the gale was at its height, and 
tlio wind roared in its fury. Down went O’Brien 
again. “ It blows tremendous hard now, Captain 
Horton.” 

“ Well, well, if the.weather becomes worse-” 

“ It can’t be worse,” interrupted O’Brien ; “ it’s 
impossible to blow harder.” 

“Indeed 1 Well, then,” replied the captain, “let 
me know when it lulU.” 

In the morning watch a similar circumstance 
took place. Mr. PhiUott w'cnt down, and said that 
several of the convoy were out of sight astern. 
“Shall we heave-to, Captain Horton V 

“O, no,” replied he. “She will be so uneasy. 
Let me know if you lose sight of any more.” 

In another hour, the first lieutenant rejxorted 
that “ there were very few to be seen.” 

“‘Very well, ilr. PhiUott,” replied the captain, 
turning round to sleep; “ let me know if you lose 
any more.” 

Some time elapsed, and the first lieutenant 
reported, “ that they were aU out of sight” 

“Very well,then,” said the captain ; “call mo 
when yon see them again.” 

^is was not very likely to toko place, as we wore 
.^oing twelve knots an boxir, and running away I 


from them as fast a.s we coul<) ; so the oai-tain 
remained undi.sturbed \intil he thought jiroitci 
to gut up to brciikfast. In<lce<l, wc uuver saw 
any more of our convoy, but, taking the gale 
with us, in fifteen days anchored in IMyinouth 
Sound. The orders came down fur the frig-atu to 
be paid off, all standing, and re-C(nnmis>ioned. I 
' received letters from my father, in which he con¬ 
gratulated me at my name being mentioned in 
Cai)tain Kearney’s de.spatches, ami ro<iuested me 
to come home as soon as I cuul<l. The admiral 
allowed my name to be put <lo\vn on the boi»ks of 
the guard-ship, that I might not lose my lime, and 
then gave me two months' leave of absence. 1 
bside farewell to my shiji-mates, shook Juands with 
O'Brien, wlio proj)Osed to go over to Ireland pre¬ 
vious to his applying for another shiji, and, with 
my pay ii» my iK>cket, set <trt' in tlie Plymouth 
mail, and in three days was once more in the arms 
of my affectionate mother, and waniily greeted by 
my father, and the remainder of my family. 

I remained at home until my time was comidete, 
and then set off for Plymouth to xmdergo my ex¬ 
amination. The passing-day had been fixed by the 
admiral for the Friday, and, as I arrived on 
Wednesday, I amused myself during the day, 
walking alxxut the dockyard, and trj'ing all I 
could to obtain further infomxation in mj’ pro¬ 
fession. On the Tluirsday, a party of soldiers 
from the dejrot were embarking at tlie lunding- 
)ilace in nien-of-war bouts, and, as I understood, 
were about to i)rocecd to India. I witne.ssed the 
embarkation, and waitetl till they shoved off, and 
then walked to the anchor wharf to asccrfiiin the 
weights of the respective anchoi's of the different 
classes of vessels in tlie King's semce. 

I ha<l not been there long, when I was attracted 
by the squabbling, created by a soldier, who, it ajx- 
pcared, had quitted the ranks to run up to the tap 
inthc dockyard to obtain litpior. Hewns verydrunk, 
and was followed by a young woman with a child 
in her anns, who was endeavouring to pacify him. 

“Now be quiet, Patrick, jewel,” .said she, cling¬ 
ing to him ; “ sure it’s enough that you’ve left the 
ranks, and will come to disgrace when you get on 
board. Now bo quiet, Patrick, and let us ask for 
a boat, and then perhaps the officer will think it 
was all a mistake, and let you off ai.sy ; and sure. 
I’ll 8{xake to Mr. O’Rourko, and he’s a kind man.’’ 

“Out wid you, you cratur, it is Mr. O’Rourke 
you’d bo having a conversation w'id, and he bo 
chucking you under tliat chin of yours. Out wid 
you, iilary, and lave mo to find my xvay on board. 
Is it a b^t I want, wdien I can swim like St 
Patrick, wid my head under my arm, if it wasn’t 
on my shoulders 1 At all events, 1 can wid my 
nappcrsock and musket to boot” 

llie young woman cried, and tried to restrain 
him, but he broke from her, and, running down to 
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tlie wlijii'f, daslicd t>tl into tlie water. The young 
wdinan ran to the c«lge of the wharf, jH.*rceive«l him 
sinking, and, shrieking witli despair, threw U[> her 
arms in her agony. The chilil fell, struck on the 
c<lge of the piles, turned over, and before I could 
catrli hold of it, s^ink into tlie se;i. “The child ! 

tlie child ! burst forth in another wild scream, and 
the p..or creature lay at my feet in violent fits. 1 
lookcil over, the child had disjippoared ; but the 
sohlier was still struggling with his head above 
water. He s:mk and rose ag-.iin—a boat was 
})ulling towards him, but he was (piite exhausted. 
He threw back his arms as if in <lespair, and was 
al.out disaj>pcaring under the wave, wlien, no 
hmger aide to restrain myself, I leaped off the 
high wliarf, and swam to his assistance, just in 
time to lay hohl of him as he w.is .sinking for the 
last time. I had not been in the water a quarter 
of a minute lafore tlie boat came up to us, and 
<lniggcd us on board. The sidtUer was exliausted 
ami si>eeclile.s.s. I, tjf course, was only verj' wet. 
Tlic lioaf rowed to tlie lamling-])lace at my request, 
and we were both put on .sliore. The knapsack 
wiiicli was fixoil on the soldier’s back, and his 
regimentals, indicateil that he belonged to the 
icgiment just embarketl; and I .stated my opinion, 
tliat as soon as he was a little recovered, he had 
better be taken on board. As the boat wliich 
l»i'-ked us up was one of the men-of-war boats, the 
officer who had been embarking the troops, and 
had Itceri sent on shore again to know if tliere were 
ftny yet left behind, consented. In a few minutes 
the snUlier recovered, and was able to sit up and 
spwik, and I only waited to ascertain the state of 
the poor young woman whom I had left on the 
wharf. In a few minutes she was led to us by the 
warder, and the scene between her and her husband 
wa.s most affecting. Wlion she had become a little 
cornfiosed, .she turned round to me, where I stood 
dni.ping wet, and, intomiingled with lamentation 
for the child, showering down emphatic blessings 
on my liead, inquired my name. “ Give it to me ! ” 
she cried : “ give it to me on paper, in writing, that 
I may wear it next my heart, read and kiss it pv »ry 
day of my life, and never forget to pray for you, 
and to bless you! ” 

“ I ’ll tell it you. My name-” 

“Nay, write it do>Mi for me—write it down. 
Sure, you ’ll not refuse mo. All the saints bless 
you, dear young man, for saving a poor woman 
from despair ! ” 

The officer commanding the boat handed me a 
pencil and a card ; I wrote my name, and gave it 
to the poor woman ; she took my hand as I gave 
It, kissed the card repeatedly, and pul it into her 
bosouL The officer, impatient to shove off, ordered 
iior husband into the boat—she followed, clinging 
to him, wet as ho was—the boat shoved otf, and ] 
hastened up to the inn, to dry my clothes. I could 


not help observing, at the time, how the fear of a. 
greater evil will absorb all consideration for a 
minor. Satisfied that her husband had not 
perished, she had hardly once apjieared to re¬ 
member that she had lost her child. 

1 had only brought one suit of clothes with me : 
they were in very good condition when I arrived,, 
but salt water plays the deuce with a uniform. I 
lay in bed until they were dry; but when I put 
them on again, not being before too large for me,, 
for I grew very fast, they were now shrunk and 
shrivelled up, so as to be much too small. My 
wrists appeared below the sleeves of my coat—niy 
tnmsers had shrunk half way up to my knees—the 
buttons were all iarni.shed, and, altogether, I 
certainly did not wear the appearance of a 
gentlemanly, smart midshipman. I would have 
ordered another suit, but the examination was tO' 
take iihice at ten o’clock the next morning, and'* 
there was no time. I was therefore obliged to 
appear as I was on the (luarter-deck of a line-of- 
battle ship, on board of which the passing was to 
take place. Many others were there to undergo 
the same ordeal, all strangers to me, and, os I per¬ 
ceived by their nods and winks to each other, as- 
they walked uj) and down in their smart clothes, 
not at all inclined to make my acquaintance. 

There were many before me on the list, and our. 
hearts beat everj' time that a name was called, and 
the owner of it walked aft into the cabin. Some 
returned with jocund faces, and our hopes mounted 
mth the anticipation of similar good fortune 
others came out melancholy and crestfallen, and. 
then the expression of their countenances was- 
communicated to our o\mi, and we quailed with 
fei\r and apprehension. I have no hesitation in 
assorting, that although “ passing ” may be a proof 
of being qualified, “ not jiassing ” is certainly no- 
proof to the contrary, I have knorni many of the 
cleverest young men turned back (wdiile others of 
inferior abilities have succeeded), merely from the 
feeling of awe occasioned by the peculiarity of the 
situation ; and it is not to be wondered at, when 
it is considered that all the labour and exertion of 
six years are at stake at this appalling moment. 
At last my name was called, and, almost breathless- 
from aimety, I entered the cabin, where I found 
myself in presence of the three captains who were- 
to decide whether I was fit to hold a commission 
in his MqjMty’s service. My logs and certificates, 
were examined and approved; my time calculated, 
and^ allowed to be correct The questions in 
navigation which were put to me were very few, for 
the best of all possible reasons, that most captains. 
in his Majesty’s service know little or notliing of 
navigation. ^ During their servitude as midshipmen, 
they learn it by rote, without being aware of the- 
principles upon which the calculations they use are 
lOundecL U^utouantSi their services os to navi- 
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gatioti are seldom required, and they rapidly foi -i-t 
all about It .Vs captains, their uhole remnant^of 
niathemabcal knowledfe'c consists in being able to 
set down the ship’s jKisition on the chart. As for 
navigating the .ship, the ina.ster is answerable ; and 
the ^ptiins not being re.^^Kmsible tlieinselve.s. tl.ev 
trust entirely to his reckoning. Of course there 
are excej.tions, but what I state is the fact; and if 
an order from the Admiralty was given, that all 
capti^s should iiass again, although they might 
acquit themselves very well in seamanship, nine¬ 
teen out of twenty would be turned back when 




I 1 W;ls the Eirl of Sandwi, h <.f whom it i, .tate<l 
j that, his .ship being in a .sinking >u.to, he t..ok a 
l»oat to hoist his flag on lx>ard of anoth.-i vessel in 
he rteet but a shot cutting the bo.a in two, ami 
the oj hu^ armour be.iring liim down, the 

It-arl of .Sandwich perished. Uut to proceed. 

As swn as I had answered several que.stioim 
s^itiafactonly, I was desired to stand up. The 
captain who had interrogated me on navigation, 
was verj’grave in his demeanour towards me but 
at the same time not uncivil During his e.vami- 
nation, he wa.s not interfered with by the other 


they were questioned in navigation. It i.. Iron, 
tin. knowledge of thu fact that I think the service 
'y tl'e present system, and the captain 
ahould ^ held wh^Ufj resjionsiblo for the naviga¬ 
tion of hu ship. It has been long known that the 

are more 

s^entific than our own, which is easily explaine.!, 

invested in onr 

captains, ^le origin of masters in our service w 
wngular. When England first became a muritimo 
^wer, shi,«, for the King's service were found by 

Mrt^of'ir “ pnvties-tho Hghting 

t>oar(L AU the vessels at that time had a crew 
of smlors, with a master to navigate the vessel 

Dute^thr “h'ngcmenta with tho 

I^utch, the same system was acted ujicn. I think 


I two, who only undertook the examimitioii in “ ^ea- 

niiinship. The captain who now desired me to 

starid up sjioke in a very harsh tone, an.l .piite 

fnghtened me. I sUkkI up, pale and trembling, 

or augured no good from this commencenient 

several que.stiorts in seamanship were put to me, 

which I have no doubt I an.swered in a very 

hxmo way, for I cannot even now recollect what I 
said. 

“ I thought 8(\”ob»erve<l the cajitain ; “ I judged 
as much from your apiHxirance. An olficer who Is 
fw careless of his dreas, as not oven to jmt on a 
decent coat when lie appears at his e.xaminatioti 
generally turns out an idle follow, and no .seaman. 
One would think you hud served all your time in. 
a cutler, or a ten-gun brig, in.stead of dashing 
fngutca Come, sir, I’ll give you one more chance.”■ 
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I wjis so hurt at what the captain &iul, that I 
couhl not control my feelings. I replied, with a 
<piivering lip, “that I had had no time to order 
another uniform ’—and I burst into tears. 

“ Indeetl. Hurrows, you are i-.ither too harsh,” 
saiil the tliird captain: “the lad is frightened. 
Let him sit down and compose himself for a little 
while. Sit down, Mr. Simi>le, and we will try you 
again directly.” 

I s;it down, checking my grief and ti-j-ing to 
recall my scattered senses. The captains, in the 
meantime, turning over the logs to |>ass away the 
time ; the one who had «piestioned me in naviga- 
titm reading the Plymouth newspaper, which had 
a few mitnites befttre been brought on board and 
.sent into the cabin. “ Hey! what's this! I say, 
llnrrows—Kciits, look here,” and he jminted to a 
l)aragniph. “Mr. Simple, may I ask whether it 
was you who .s:ived the .soldier who leaped off the 
wharf yesterday 1 ” 

“ Yes, sir,” reidied I; “ and that’s the rcjison why 
my uniforms arc so sliabby. I spoilt them tlien, 
and harl no time to order otlicrs. I did not like to 
.sjiy why they were spoilt.” I saw a change in the 
countenances j)f all the three, and it gave me 
courage. Indeed, now that my feelings had found 
vent, I was no longer under any apprehension. 


“ Come, Mr. Simple, stand up again,” said the 
captain, kindly; “that is, if you feel sufficiently 
composed : if not, we will wait a little longer. 
Don't be afraid, we v-ish to jKi.ss you.” 

I was not afraid, and stood up immediately. I 
answered every question satisfactorily; and finding 
that I did so, they put more difficult ones. “ Very 
good, very good, indeed, Mr. Simple; now let me 
ask you one more ; it’s seldom done in the service, 
and perhaps you may not be able to answer it. Do 
you know howto clnb-haul a shipl” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I; and 1 immediately stated 
, how it was to be done. 

“ That is sufficient, Mr. Simple ; I wish to ask 
you no more questions. I thought at first you 
were a careless officer and no seaman : I now find 
you are a good seaman and a gallant young man. 
Do you wish to ask any more questions'?” con- 
tinned he, turning to the two others. 

They replied in the negative j my passing certi¬ 
ficate was signed, and the cai)tains did me the 
honour to shake hands with me, and wish me 
speedy promotion. Thus ended happily the severe 
trial to my poor nerves ; and, as Tcame out of the 
cabin, no one could have imagined that I had been 
in such distress within, when they beheld the joy 
that irradiated my countenance. 


A COLD RECEPTION. 


[From “Littlo Kftto Kirby.” By F. W. Eodiksok.) 



OOKING at Westmair’s from ^Yat- 
ling Street was to sot down the 
great house as not worth its salt. 
Strangers making a short cut to the 
Mansion House, or whose offices 
were in broader thorouglifares, might 
. ^ have passed Westmair’s all their lives 
^ without knowing it; it was a strip of a 
house oven where houses ran in strips as a rule. 
This was only Westmair’s London office~a place 
which was handy for the London folk, but not 
imperative for Westmair’s to possess—a crotchet of 
the fmn, that had always had faith in City offices 
for anything. Westmair’s proper was ten miles 
from London, and the Westmair’s oils and the 
Westmair’s polish, which had made the fortune of 
the family, were kept and mixed in large quan¬ 
tities miles away from tlio shadow of St. Paul’s. 
This was only a house of samples, and orders and 
general correspondence. 

I turned the handle of the half-glass door—bad 
the glass been cleaned since I was there last ?— 
and passed into the stuffy shop. All was very 
misty, scarcely to be accounted for by the fog 


which had come in with me from the street. Per- 
haj^s there were tears in my eyes at the prospect 
of meeting my father after four long years—at 
the thought of beginning life again with him 
from that very moment, as it were. I went 
cautiously towards the counting-house at the end 
of the shop ; it went up three or four steps, and 
was shut from public gaze, when there was any 
representative of the public to gaze at it, by a 
second glass front, behind which was a wire-blind, 
behind which was a lamp burning brightly, behind 
which was some one, with liis back towards me, 
UTiting at a desk. My father in his new post of 
principal cashier, indubitably I 

'Wlicn I was in London last, he had sat at a little 
desk below this window, with a gas jet above his 
premature greyness, and had blown verbal com¬ 
munications through a gutta-percha pipe into the 
office above him ; but times had changed, and now 
there was a little bald man with a bent back to 
blow at my father instead. 

I had not seen this last-named personage, end 
was proceeding boldly to the inner sanctum, when 
he piped out," What’s your bxisiness, young lady 1” 
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and focussed me with two honi-rimmed spectacles. 
Thi.s old gentleman was the new clerk—the office 
and book-keeper. I knew all about him at once, 
ily father’s rise had left a vacancy in the post, 
which my grandfather had been the first of our 
family to fill; there had been no more KirV)y.s to 
the good, hence an advertisement, and tliis woni- 
out, brokenMlown man at eighty pounds a year I 
Westmair’s never girve more than eighty pounds 
a year for their office-keeper—they (silled this 
little, dusky, ill-smelling shop an office—and 
possibly the situation was not worth more, for 
there had been hundreds always ready to jump at 
it. There had never seemed a great dwd to do for 
the money—I hud often caught my father dozing 
over the l>ook.s althougli it was his fixed idcii that 
Westmair’s worked him like a horse, and I believe 
this old man had been asleep before I had intruded 
on the premises. 

He was alive to business very quickly—^juniors 
in office arc frequently the most energetic of the 
staff. 

“What’s your busincs-s young lady ? ” 

“Oh, if you plea.se, don’t j^peak so loudly,” I said, 
ge.sticulating towards the counting-house ; “I want 
to .sur|»rise him.” 

The office-keeper looke<l from me to the window 
over Ills head, and then back from the window to 
me, and glare<l. ft was a full minute and a lialf 
before the idea seized liiin, and then he grinned 
from ear to ear, ami turne»l me a little qualmi.sh 
with three yellow tusk.s and a furry tongue, of 
which he made the nK).>t. 

“Oh, you know Mr.-’’ 

“ Of course I know him. I have come thou.sands 
of miles to seo him ; ail the Avay from the Cape of 
Good Ho[>c 1 ” 

The lxx»k-kee|>er, or office-keeper, looked some¬ 
what amazed at this avowal, for he shut his 
mouth and glared at me again through his ugly 
siKsctacles. 

“You can go up, tlien,” he said, dipping his 
pen into the ink and flourisliiug it towards the 
counting-house, “ if he expects you. Do(» he ex¬ 
pect you I ” 

“To be sure he docs.” 

“ I shouldn’t have thouglit it of him,” he mut¬ 
tered ; “ in business hours, too—well! ” 

I did not stay to explain more fully my conduct 
to one who ha(l evidently set me down for a very 
forward young woman. I was in a hurry to em¬ 
brace my dear dad, and to hear him murmur forth, 
“My darling Faith—I am so glad you have come 
bock 1 ” Ho would be glad of that, I was very 
sure. Mon of many faults os be was, peevish, 
discontented, and eccentric, I hod always thought 
tliat he had loved hie girlsin his way. My woollen 
dress did not betray mo by any rustling, os I as¬ 
cended the steps, on the top of which my heart 


lor 


I bcgrin bc.itiijg ucrvoii>ly—I hardly knew for what 
rca.son. 'Ihc dialogue bciic.ith tlie counting-hon.-.c 
window ha<l tiot di.^turbed the -studie.sof the ca^liior, 
who was very much bent over his ilc.-^k, a.'^ I 
pushed open the iluor and .stole in. It was a >niall 
counting-hovjse, with an inm .“-afc on one .side of 
the room, that looked resjiectable and solid. How 
qvtickly Westmair’.s made money in their quiet way 
wa.s evident by that big .sife, and by the che«iues- 
which had come by the last po.st, and which the 
ciishier was examining ami endorsing before lock¬ 
ing up for the night, now that banking hours were 
over. I laid my hands upon his shoulders, atul.said— 

“ I have come back, dear, as you a.sked me— 
back for goo<l! Don’t be very mucli afrai«l, or 
very' much scared, but take time to thijik that I 
am here, your little Faith !” 

All this wa.s said in a low whis]ier, for I knew 
that my fatlicr was ner^’ous, and I wished to .sur¬ 
prise him, not to frighten him. Ilut before it Wiis 
all said, or almost before—for I have a faint recol¬ 
lection of going on with a few more word.s even 
after my discovery’—I ha<l l>ccome aware that my 
liands were not resting on my father’s shotilders, 
which were round shoulders, and weak, and would 
have given way more, and that in lieu of the scanty 
■ grey.fleckcd hail's of Mr. Kirhy, there was rising 
up before me a curlier, darker, and more vigorous 
head of hair. 

“ Oh, my !” I gasped hath, and then a .sunburnt 
face turned rouml a.s my hands dropi)ed to my 
si<le, and my tongue .stuck to the roof of my 
mouth. He was a y<mng man of some four or five 
and twenty years of age before whom I was 
standing—a jtrincii*id, probably, a Westmair or 
a somebody of ini[iortaiice who had taken my 
father's po.st for a day or two. Ho was inclined 
to laugh at me and my embarmssment. I niw the 
curve.s of his mouth trying hard to keep them¬ 
selves down, ami a [wir of l)ig brown eyes .seemed 
laugliiiig already. I was a.shained of my.self, until 
I grew hot and indignant and “ fitvsy ”anil thought 
that he might hsivc shown more consideration for 
one who hud made so egregiou.s a blunder. He 
ro.so from his chair at la.st 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, seeing hf>w 
grave I liad l>ecome, “ but’I think this is the wrong 
office. You—you’ll find it higher up the street 
perhaps.” 

He was a trifle confused himself, now, and gave 
an odd and impulsive scratch to his head, forcible 
but inelegant. 

“ No, it is not the wrong office ; I liave been 
very foolish ; pray forgive my rudeness, sir, but 
I only expected to find one person here—not you, 
certainly,” I stammered forth. 

“ You have got in tlic wrong place, I think,” was. 
his reply, “ unlcs.s—oh, dear I—whose place do you 
want, may I inquire ? ” 
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'* .Mr. Wi’stinairs." 

“ Oh ! ■’ 

He rati liis fingers tlirotigli liis hair again— 
taking two hands tliis time, and beeotning 
tlieiehy inueli liereer in aspect—aiul then turned 
suddenly so pale tliut I thonglit lie imi.st be a 
very delicate' y-uing man. 


He Silt down in the chair which lie had half 
pushed towards me a few minutes since, and which 
I hatl not occupied, and da.shed at liis cheijues and 
papers with cxtniordinary intere.st, turning hi.s 
back upon me and ignoring my pre.sence altogether. 
It was very .strange and startling, and I was begin¬ 
ning to think that all might not be well—that all 



"1 LAIK sir HANDS UPON HU siiOL-LDKRS." (Drawn bjf. Dariiurd.) 


“You are Mr. AVestmair, I presumel ” I said. 

“My name is Westiimir certainly—not one of 

the Westinairs, but an offshoot—a family con- 

ncction—a hanger-on—a—I hope you follow me— 

1 hope you are—tliat is, tliat you are not—may 

I take the liberty of iiuiuiring what is your 

name 1 he asked witli sudden energy and de* 
ci.sioii. 

“ My name is Kirby.” 

“Oh-I see!” 


might he very ill for me—as some of the papers 
Huttered to the floor without the gentleman taking 
heed of tlicm. He had been surprised—he was now 
confused. 

“ My name is Kirby,” I explained more fully, 
“ and I have called at my father’s request It 
was his W’ish that I should come direct to the 
office.” 

“ Oh—indeed—confound it!—was it though 1 ” 

“ Something has happened !—he has left here 1 
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“ ^ es—lie has left,” said Mr. Westiiiair, .slowly ; 
“I'll tell you in a minute—you don’t know any¬ 
thing, then} ” 

“ Not anj'tbing—save that he was fortunate in 
life when he wrote last to nie.” 

“ When was that { ” 

“Some montli.s ag<t, he wTote to me at Pieter¬ 
maritzburg. Oh, sir, he has not met with an 
accident—he is not dead 1 You would not keep 
me in this susiiense if he were dead, 1 am sure! ” 

“No, no—he is not dead, I am sorry to say—I 
mean 1 am glad to say. Pray sit down —j»ray 
compose yourself—I will tell you evcrytliing in a 
minute,” 

He had forgotten that he was occupying the only 
chair in tlie room, and that 1 was leaning for 
«upj>ort against a wainscot iKirtition, yearning for 
the news, the bad news, which I knew now was on 
i^ way towards me. What could have happeneil 
since my fathers stroke of good luck to have so 
wholly changed the scene 1 Wjus he really mad 
when he wrote last, and was Im fortune only a 
dream 7 

“ I—I hope tliat I have been patient, sir—but I 
—I am very anxious,” I hinted at last. 

He looked rouml quickly, then ro.se, snatched up 
his hat, and walke^l sharply from the counting- 
house, down the stejw into the office, and into the 
«treet 

Was he going to fetch my father, or wlr.it 7 I 
peered through the window alxive the wirc-7)lind 
a.s lie went striding along the shop. The street- 
door was ojrened before he had reached it, and a 
tall, sw’arthy iiiuii entered and regarded the cashier 
with amazement. 

“ What’s the matter 7 ” 

“ Nothing. That is, only Kirby’s daughter from 
the Cn|»c; she is in the counting-house.” 

‘M\ell—you have told her, I suppose 7” 

“ No, I haven’t—I couldn’t; ui>on my soul, 1 
couldn’t—I must leave it to you.” 

“ Why, this is cowardice." 

“ Very likely; I am naturally a coward. Tell 
her os gently as you can; she seems a very nice 
girl, j)oor thing,” 

“ But-” 

“ But I in hanged if I do all the dirty work in 
this place; it does not suit me ; and I can’t tell 
that girl, who came in just now. all life and hope, 
the truth about her father. Tell her yourself 
Abe.” ’ 

The swarthy man seemed more astonished by 
the excitable behaviour of his cashier than by the 
news of my presence in his office. Ho went to the 
door arid looked out in the fog after his refractory 
subordinate, then with slow, precise steps, ho came 
towards me and my sinking heart I wished that 
the other man had stojiped to tell me all the trutli, 
though he had token longer time about it I did 
V 


m>t like this hard-liiietl face, which seemed ad- 
I vancing tuwar.Is me like a bite, beyond my power 
I to resi.->t, 

j The gentleman wlio entereil the counting-house, 
and took the place of his eccentric cashier, w;ils a 
man of thirty years of age, who might have told 
the world he W;is forty-five, without surprising it 
in the lea.>t. He was a tall stiff-backed man, with 
one of the siidde.st countenances I had ever seen, 
stern it wa.s as well as sad, in many respect.s, but 
it was not so wholly infle.vible as I liail fancied 
from my fii>t look at it. He was very tlark, with 
black eyes lint seemed cold and uiisytnpathctic, 
and unlike black eyes in general, and his close- 
shaven cheeks and chin did not give him one 
day’s younger aspect. If he liad shorn himself of 
all hirsute decoration for tliat purpose, it had 
been a mistake in art, and had only given him a 
grim Don (Quixote looking head that w’as not 
pleasant to confront He entered slowly, and 
after regarding me attentively for an instant, 
bowed, and ituslied the chair over more towards 
me. 

“You are Miss Kirby,” he said. “Sit down, 
ple-ase ; you had l>ctter sit down, I think.” 

I sat duwn thus adjured. I wius in no hurry for 
the news now. I knew that it would be bad 
enougii, and there came over me the wisli, 
strangely at variance with my late impatience, to 
delay the revelation which this man, in his cold 
hard tonc.s, would give out to me, as tlio hammer 
of a bell might strike out its time of day. 

“My name is We.stmair—Abel Westiiiair, of the 
firm of Westmair and Son. I am the son,” lie 
added, as if by some mi.schance 1 should hike him 
for liis father. 

I bowed, but I could not sjieak to him. 1 was 
not awed by the grcatiies.s of his position, but by 
the consciousness of the terrible nature of his forth¬ 
coming revelation. 

“ You are Miss Faith Kirby, 1 presume, to wliom 
I wrote a few weeks since, suggesting that you 
should remain in Pietermaritzburg, and not come 
to London, os your father had previously ile.sii*cd,” 
he continued “ It was his wish too, I believe, 
that you slioiild slay ; but I was following out my 
own ideas, certainly not his.” 

“ Is he dead, then 7 Oli, he is dead! ” I cried 
very (piickly now. 

“Pardon me, but he is not dead. Ho-how 

careless!” an»I Mr. Westmair, Junior, stooiicd 
under tlie table, picked up several clictiucs and 
pa[>crs, and looked over them os ho continued, 
“He is not dead, but in trouble.” 

His black eyes were fixed upon me over the e<lgc 
of the |)ai>crs, uml he was watching tlie effect with 
great attention. Wa.s ho breaking the news to mo 
kindly or not 7 It was imiiossiblo to guess from 
his stolid countonancc. 
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“In tioul'li.-," I repeated nieclianically. 

Ml'. Westmair lestoreil tlie clieiiues to their place 
• troni which hi.s cashier had swept them in his 
hurry to dcpai t, leaned against the table, crossed 
liis legs, cla-sjied his thin liands t(»gether, and once 
more looked at me with fixed intentness. 

“ In trouble by his own acts—and by his own 
weakness, and conse«juentIy there is no one to 
blame but liimsulf for all the misery that he has 
broiiglit almut. ” 

“ Poor father ! is he very ill—in very great 
trouble I 

“ I don’t .see that he deserves any pity from you 
—any more,” he ad«led, after a moment's pause, 
“ than he deserves it from me " 


“ Go on, .sir.’’ 

Mr. Westmair, having a.s he thought sufficiently 
prepared me, t)r liaving grown tireil of hi.s circum¬ 
locutory process of information, or having attended 


so far as he considered necess;jry to the injunctions 
of the young man who Innl beaten an uncere* 


mouious retreat, delivered the rest of his com¬ 


munication at one sh<>t. 


“ Vour father is in prison.” 

There was a suililen singing in my ears, an up¬ 
heaving of the Hoor towards the ceiling, a merry- 
go-i'ound of the iron safe, the counting-house 
wiinlow, and Abel Westmair, and then the mist 
was very dense and thick about me, as if a grand 
rush of all tlie f(*g in Watling Street had strwimed 
into the office, to hide me with my grief and shame 
from him who liad told me all the news. 




I was (luite certain that I Iiad fainted and made 


a .scene, some minutes aftenvards. I hated scenes 
and to have given way like this, and before this 
man, was humiliating to reflect upon, when the 
strength for reflection returneil to me. I had 
always fancied that I was inclined to be firm, but 
tliis weakness convinced me that I wa.s only a silly 
girl, after all, unable to bear up against trouble. 
Should 1 ever bear up agiinst real trouble again— 
sucli real, downright trouble as this was ? 

“ I shall be better in a minute,” I said, though 
my lips trembled very mueb, and I am sure were 
as wliite a.s paper; "it’s—it’s the long journey. I 
Jmvc been some time on board ship, and—and the 
journey was a fatiguing one.” 

" It’s a considerable distance from the Cape to 
London,” Mr. Westmair observed. 

He had been bending over me along with his 
book-keeper, wliom he liad evidently called to my 
assistance. The cheques were all over the floor 
again, and at some stage or other of my con¬ 
valescence I had knocked a water-bottle and glass 
from his hand, the contents of which were all over 
the cheques. 

“Do you feel better now]” he inquired, after I 
had dreamily regarded him for a minute or two. 


" I don't know ; I—I think I do. 1 suppose I 
fainted away f ” 

“ Yes.” 

" Because—you told me that my father—hadn’t 
this gentleman better go now ] I am much obliged 
to him, but-” 

“ You can go, Simpson,” said Mr. Westuwir. 

“ Not that it mattera,” he added, after Simpson 
had retired, “ for he knows the whole story, which 
he could have told you much better than I. I am 
not used to this kind of thing.” 

He said it in an aggrieved tone of voice, as if he 
had l>cen impo.^ed upon very much that afternoon. 
He stooped, picked up his cheques, regarded their 
(lamp condition ruefully, and finally directed his 
attention to myself again. 

“Will you not jiut your bonnet on ]” be said,, 
and I was conscious that that article of attire had 
been removed, and that my hair had become roxigh 
and tumbled. I made myself as tidy as possible^ 
and a.s my agitation would allow, keeping my eyes 
upon him, feeling that I shoidd flinch no more, and 
be uncomfortable never again beneath his micro- 
sco|)ic stare. 

“ My fatlier in prison!” I said ; “ in prison for 
wliat ] ” 

“ For robbing us.” 

“ My father turn robber—oh, I don't be’.ieve 
that! My father was honour itself, with all his 
faults, and do you tell me—do you dare to te'.l mo 
that ho is a thief ] ” 

“I would certainly refrain from exciting myself 
in this way,” said Abel Westmair, coldly j “ it un¬ 
nerves y.)U. ’ 

“ Tell me all you know—or, rather, all that yo\r 
believe against him.” 

I dare say that 1 was unpleasantly peremptory 
in iny tone, but I was so beset with the conviction 
that my father had been the victim of a cruel plot, 
tliat I did not study the feelings, if he had any, of 
my companion. 

Jlr. Westmair complied with my request I was 
seated in the chair again, and he was leaning 
against the table in his old position. Ho spoke 
clearly and precisely, but betrayed no emotion at 
the story, or any further concern for my feelings. 
He was one of the great Westmairs, and I was one- 
of the Kirbys—for two generations the Kirbys had 
been the servants of these people. 

“Your father was a clever book-keeper and an- 
ingenious man at figures. W'hen we made him 
cashier, and when a great deal of money passed 
through lus hands, he turned his talents to a bad 
account, and robbed us systematically. We dis¬ 
covered it, and prosecuted him, as wo should 
prosecute on princijile any one guilty of a breach 
of trust in this establishment. He pleaded guilty 
and-” 

“ He pleaded guilty ! ” I cried. 
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^es—the facts were too clear for any attetni>t 
at refutation—aiul lie was sentenced to two years 
iniiirisonment.” 

“ Where is he now ? ” 

“In Holloway Prison." 

“ God help him !—he was not guilty; I am sure 
he was not guilty, .Mr. Westmair.” 

-Mr. Westmair’s face shadowed more at my per¬ 
sistence. 

“That is a reflection on my word—on the honour 
of the hou.se. Miss Kirby,” he s;iid .slowly; “ but 
you are suffering from natural excitement. What 
do you think of <loing ? You have .some money, I 
suppose, and friends in London, and—and so on / 
Shall Simji-son fetch a cab I" 

“ No, sir—I can walk," .said I, rising at tliis hint, 

do not trouble yourself about me in any way. Of 
what sum were you robbed I ” 

“ Eight hundred pounds.” 

“And when was my father tried for the rob¬ 
bery ?” 

“ The fifteenth of September.” 

“ I—I mu.st get a newspaper, or something, and 
understand it for myself. I can’t understand you," 
I adde<l abnijitly, “ and I do not want.” 

“Just a.s Miss Kirby pleases,” he said, more 
coldly still. 

“ You never took his part, or tliouglit that he 
might have been innocent ; you believed every 
fact against an old servant at once. And yet his 
father before him had l>een in this finu.” 

“ There w.xs a Kirby here Iniforc yonr father,” 
said Abel We.stinair, “ but we were not callwl upon 
to regard the matter from a sentimental or a 
dramatic |>oint of view. We were rohlied, and we 
found out the thief, that Ls all. If he had been 
our dearest ami nearest friend, it would liave .still 
Wen our duty to repay a ba.so act of ingratitmle 
with the law’s justice and might There wa.s no 
malice in the matter, and so far os regards yourself, 

young lady, I, speaking for the firm, will add that 
we arc sorry.” 

He said it with some dignity, perhaps with as 
much kindness as it was in his nature to evince, 
but I saw in him only a hard master who had had 
no mercy on my father. I hated the man ; I 
could have cursed him in my de.<^)lation, and for 
all the forced calmness which I had at last a.s.suined 


I hatfd him ; but I was too 2 >i\)iul to show that he 
or liLs words had any power to iimve iiiu. and as 
mj reiteration of a belief in my father.s innocence 
appeared to vex him slightly. I e.\i.re>.sed again 
my (inn Conviction that my father had been 
U'ror);:c<L 

He dill not defend liiinsidf, or olfer iiny furtlior 
explanation ; lie reg;u*ded me with his old aggri- 
vating .stolidity, and as I moved towards the door 
he opened it for me.sbiiiding thereat like a .‘^tatue. 

I was going out in tlie worhl, not knowing 
uhicli way to turn, wholly uncertain concerning 
niy next step, more bewildi.Teil by tlie .str.mgencvs 
of my jiosition than I could have Wen aware 
at the moment, when I remembered that an 
all-imporbint fjne>tion liad not been askc<l yet. 

“ .\n(l where’s little Kate ? " 

The question Iea]>ed from me with spasmodic 
force, and he elevated his eyebrows and stared at 
me harder than ever. 

‘‘ Where’s who ?” he saitl 
“ Little Kate, my .si>ter?” 

“I didn’t know that yon had a sister. Beally 
I have been quite in the dark a.s to your family 
councctions.” 

“ .\nd my father never spoke of lier to you ?” 

“ Not a word—why should he? " 

“ Great Heaven! tliat child is alone in tlie world 
then. And .she is only seventeen. Where can she be ?’’ 

I went out of the counting-house, j>on<lering on 
tliis mystery, on the iinjK).'vsibility of my finding her 
in the dark City of London, wherein I wa.s myself 
subinerged- 

I went out of Westiu.iir and Son’s with a heart 
tliat I thought was broken. My own po>ition 
wiw precarious, but I had not time to tiiink of it. 
Where was the child I had loved so much, and to 
wlmin I had been more like a mother than a sister 
after tlie real mother liad dietl! Slie had Weu u 
wild, excitable, pretty girl, wayward, vain, fragile; 
she had been my chief anxiety in going away; 
what was she now in my coming buck agstin ? 
Tlicre were troublc.s ami care.s on all sides of me, 
as I crept out of the ollice of the We.stmaii-s into 
tlie fog, which had become very thick and black 
with the night. All .seemed a.s impenetrable ns 
my own life ahead, and there was no seeing a step 
before me. 
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[From the ** Percy Bcliriuce/') 


N ancient stoiy He tell you anon 
Of a notable prince, that was called King John; 
And he ruled England with maine and with might, 
For he did great wrong, and inaintein’d little right. 


And He tell you a storj’, a story so merrye, 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterburyo ; 

How for his house-keeping, and high renowno, 
They rode poste for him to fair London tonne. 
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An liuiHlreil men, t!ic kini: ili«l lienre say, 
Tlie al>In)t kept in his house every day ; 
Ami fifty iruhle clniynes without any doubt, 
111 velvet ci'iites waited tlie abbot about. 



"I rnou wobb'si iiicason ACAJNsr «t crowse” 

“ How now’, father abbot, T hoare it of thee, 

Thou kecpc.st a farre better house (lian nice, 

And for tby honse-koepinjr and liijih renowne, 

I feare tliou work’st treason against my crownc." 

“My liege,” quo’ tlie abbot, “I would it were 
knownc, 

I never .spend nothing but what is my owne ; 

And I trust your grace will doe me no deere 
For .spending of iny owne true-gotten geere.” 

" Yes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is highe. 

And now’ for the same thou nee<le.st must dye ; 

For except thou canst answ’er me questions three. 
Thy head shall be smitten from thy bodie.” 

“And first,” quo’ the king, “w’hen I’m in this stead, 
With my crowmc of gohle so faire ou my head, 
Among all my liege men, so noble of birthe. 

Thou must tell mo to one penny what I am 
worthe. 

“Secondlye, tell me, without any doubt, 

How' soonc I may ride the w’hole world about, 

And at the third question thou must not shrink, 
But tell me here truly what I do think.” 

“ 0, these are hard questions for ray shallow w’itt, 
Nor I cannot answer your grace as yet; 

But if you will give me but three weekes space, 

Ho do my endeavour to answer your grace.” 


*• Now three weeks ^pace to thee will 1 give, 

Ami that is the longest time thou hast to live; 

For if thou dost not answer my tiuestions three, 
Tliy lands aud thy livings are forfeit to tuee,” 

Away rode the abbot, all sad at that word, 

.iVml he rode to L'ambriilge and Oxenford j 
lint never a doctor there was so wise, 

That could with his learning an answer devise 

Then home rode the abbot, of comfort so colct 
And he mett his shepheaixl agoing to fold ; 

“ How now, my lord abbot, you are welcome home, 
\Vliat newes do you bring us from good ICing 
.John I ’ 

“ Sad uowes, sad newes, shepheard, I must give ; 
Tliat I have but three days more to live ; 

For if I do not answer him questions three, 

My head will be smitten from my bodie. 

“ The fii’st is to tell him there in that stead, 

With his crownc of golde so fair on his head, 
Among all his liege-men so noble of birth, 

To within one penny of what he is worth, 

“The .'icconde, to tell him, without any doubt 
How soone he may ride this whole world about; 
And at the third question I must not shrinke, 

But tell him there truly what he does thinke.” 
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“Now chcare up, sire abbot, did you never hear 
yet, 

That a fool he may learne a wise man witt 1 
Lend me horse, and serving-men, and your apparel. 
And I ’ll ride to London to answere your quarreL 
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“Xuy: frowjic not, if it hutli liin t >M nnto inec, 

I am like your lonlsliij), as evoi may bee : 

Ami if you w'ill but Icml me your ;.'o\vne, 

Tiicre is none shall kiiowe us in fair London 
towne." 

“ Xow lior^es ami servin::.'-men thou >halt have, 
Witli sunijituous array mo.-t valiant and bnive ; 
With crozier, ami mitre, and rochet, and cope, 

Fit to api)eare ’fore our father the poi)e.'’ 


1 — o 
i •> 


—N’ow secondly tell me. without any «loubt. 

How .H'vone I may ride tliis whole woild al>out.' 

“ You mu.'t riM wiih the sun,ami ride u ith tljc .'ame. 
Until the next mornim.' he risetli au'aim-; 

Ami then yi>»ir •'rare need not m ike any doubt 
But in twenty-four hours you'll ride it about." 

The king he laughed, and swore by St. .lone. 

“ I did not tliink it could be gone so sooiu-1 



** Now welcome, .sire abUd,” the king he did .siiy, 

“ 'Tis well tliou ‘rt come back to kcepc thy day ; 
F«)r and if tliou can.st answer iny questions three, 
Thy life and thy living Ixith saved shall Ihjo. 

“And first, when thou Rccst mo here in this 
Htea<l, 

With iny crown of golde so fair on my head, 
Among all my liegc-tncn so noble of birth, 

Tell me to one penny what I am worth.” 

“For thirty pence our Saviour wa.s solil 
Among the false Jcwca, as I have bin told ; 

And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, 

For I thinke, thou art one penny worser than 
hee.” 

Tlie king he laughed, and swore by St. Bittel, 

“1 did nut think 1 hod been worth so littel! 


—Now from the third <juc-stion thou mu.st not 
slirinke. 

But tell me here truly wli.at I »Io thinke.” 

“Yea, that shall I do, and make your grace merry; 
You thinke I’m the Abl>ot of Oanterbiiry ; 

But I'm hi.s jiGor .sliepheanl. as ))!ain you m.iy see, 
That am come to lieg jianloii for him and for mee.” 

The king lie ]aughe<l, ami swore hy the masse, 

“ lie make thee loni ablmt this day in his place! ” 
“ Now naye, my liege, l>e not in such speede, 

For uhicke I cm ne ther write, ne rcade.” 

“ Four nobles a week, then, I will give thee, 

For this merry jest thou hast showiie unto mee ; 
And tell the old ubliot, wlieii thou oomest liorne. 
Thou hast brought him a pardon from goml King 
John.” 
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SLEIGHING IN THE SNOW. 

[Fr »ID * A Ri Jc to KhWft.** By Colonel Fred BrnxAiiT.) 


T WAS called 
JL at daybreak 
tlie following 
morning. The 
few j>rei)iir:i- 
tions recpuied 
to he made were 
soon finished, 
and T found my¬ 
self in my new¬ 
ly - imrchased 
sleigh. which 
had been tho¬ 
roughly re¬ 
paired, driving 
along in the 
direction of 
Snnveshlaov- 
.skaya, the first 
station arrived 
at when travel¬ 
ling towards 
Orenburg, and 
about twenty 
versts from 
Samara. The 
country was a dead flat, and of a most uninteresting 
jescription. A few trees scattered here and there 
flia<le by their .scarcity the bleak and naked ap¬ 
pearance of the adjacent surroundings the more 
eonspicuou.s. Nauglit .‘‘avc snow here, there, and 
eveiywhere. No .'signs of life save a few melan¬ 
choly crows and jackdaws, which front time to 
time made a short flight to stretch their pinion.s, 
and then roturnc«l to i)erch by the .side of some 
kitchen chimney, and extract from the ra]>idly 
rising smoke as much warmth as possible. The 
route much rc.sembled the road l>ctwcen Sizeran 
arul Samara ; for, indeed, in winter-time every¬ 
thing in Ilu.s.sia is either alike or hidden from view, 
buried beneath its blanch white pall of snow. 

Tlie statioji-houses along the lino of roa«l I was 
then travelling were fairly clean. The furniture 
goncndly consisted of a horsehair sofa and some 
W(MHlen chaii's, whilst a few coloured prints of the 
Emiieror and other members of the Royal Family 
of Ru.'isia were hung about the walls, and made up 
the iittenjpt at decoration. A book in wdiich to 
inscribe complaints was also kept, and any traveller 
who felt himself aggrieved could write down his 
grievance, which would he suhsequently investi¬ 
gated by an inspector, whose duty it was to per¬ 
form this task once a month. I sometimes used 
to while away the time whilst waiting for fresh 



horse.s l.iy turning over the pages of the gnnnblers’ 
book—occa.sionally, indeed, having to add my own 
grievance to the list—the badne-ss of the horses 
being a frecpient source of annoyance to the 
passengers. 

I reached Bodrovsky, the next station, a little 
after sunset, only halting .suflicient time to drink a 
few glasses of tea, in order the better to resist the 
raj)i<lly-incrcasing cold, the thermometer having 
fallen to 25® holow zero (Reaumur), and started 
□gain for ^^alomnlisky, about 26i versts distant. 

I hoped to reach thisi>oint about 0 p.m., aud there 
refresh the inner man before proceeding on my 
jonrnoy. It is hungry work, sleigh-driving in the 
winter, and the frame requires a goo<l deal of sup¬ 
port in the .shape of fiiod in order to keep up the 
vitality. However, it is no gootl forming any plans 
in which time is concerned in Russia, The natives 
have a Mohammedan-like iudiffercnce to the clock, 
and travellers must succumb, however unwillingly, 
to the waywardness of the eiements. 

Presently I became aware by some pistol-like 
cracks—tlie sounds of the whip reverberating from 
the backs of my horses—tliat there w’as a difference 
of opinion between them and the driver. A blind¬ 
ing snow had come on ; the darkness was so great 
that I could not distinguish the driver. Ourjaded 
animals were floundering about in all direction.^, 
vainly endeavouring to hit off the original track, 
from which it was evident that they had strayed. 
The man now got dowu from bis box, and, leaving 
me in charge of the horses, made a wide cast round 
on foot, hoping to discover the road. 

The snow all this time was falling in a manner 
unknown to people in this country. It was piling 
itself up against the sleigh in such volumes that I 
foresaw, if we did not speedily reach the station, 
wc should inevitably be buried alive. After about 
half an hour’s search the driver returned, and 
said to me, “Oh, Lord!—you are a misfortune. 
Let us turn back.” I replied, “ If you have lost 
the way, how can you turn back ? Besides, if you 
know the road, we arc now half-way, so it is just as 
easy to go forward as to return.” 

He had found the track, but by this time the 
sleigh was so buried in the snow that the horses 
could not stir it There was only one thing to do, 
which was for mo to get out and help him to lift 
the vehicle, when we eventually succeeded in re¬ 
gaining the path. 

The fellow was a good deal surprised at this 
action on my part, for Russian gentlemen os a rule, 
would almost prefer to be frozen to death than do 
any manual labour. Pi'esently he said, “ One of 
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noble birth, whiit shall we tl<* now 1” “Go on.’ 
lUit iit Ixst, tinding that it was no u.se, and that 
the snow in front of us had driftwl over the track 
to a much greater extent than over that part of the 
road wliich we had left behind, 1 was reluctantly 
obliged to give the order to return. This he obeyed 
with the grciUest alacrity, the horses as well as 
the driver, showing by their redoubled exertions, 
that they were well aware of the change of direction. 

There Is nothing so disheartening to a traveller 
who wishes to get forward r.ii»idiy as the fre<iuent 
Miow-stonns which occur in winter in this ixirt of 
Ibissia. Days upon daysof valuable time are thus 
I *st, whilst any attenijit to force a way through at 
all liazard.s, will only lead to tlie extreme pro¬ 
bability of your being frozen to death, without 
cnabUng you in any way to accelerate your 
urrivaL The inspector at the station laughed 
heartily when we returned, and s;iid that it wjis 
'eiy fortunate I had not to {Ktss the night out 
in the open. He had previously advised ua not 
to attempt the journey that evening, but wait for 
daylight. However, I did not believe him, and 
consecpiently had to buy my experience. 

Of ail tile countries in which it has been my fate 
to travel, the land where curiosity Is most rampant 
is decidedly Hussia. Whether this comes from a 
ilearth of public news and suljects for conversa¬ 
tion, or from suinething innate and specially 
characterising the Sclavonic race, it is difficult 
to .say. The curiosity of the fair sex, wliich in 
*itlier countries is supposed to 1x5 the jk plus ttUrn 
of in«iui.sitivene.s.s, is in the land of the Tzar far 
outstripped l»y the same i»cculiurity in the male 
inhabitants. Of course I am alluding more par¬ 
ticularly to the lower orders and not to tlic upper 
classes, though even with the latter it is a feature 
that cannot help striking the foreigner. 

The inspector was a thorough old con.servative, 
nnd greatly mounied the new order of tilings, and 
tliat lie could no longer demand the traveller’s 

or ]>ass. “ Why,” he said, “ I do not 
know whom I am addres-sing ; I may be talking to 
a sliopkeeiMjr, and call liim Vour Excellency, or 
addres.4 a Grand Duke as simply one of noble 
birth.” “\es,” chimed in some travellers wliu 
were benighted like myself, “and rogues can 
travel now, for they are not obliged to go to the 
iKillce.” I was rather amused at tliis. There was 
decidedly a wish on the jiart of the other way¬ 
farers to know who I was; so, pulling my English 
rmssiwrt out of my pocket, I said to the insjMJctor, 
“There,you can look at my p<j<l</rojnnya:‘ He 
turned it upside down ; and then said, “Ah, yes! 
you arc a Greek, but wliat a beautiful crown that 
is on it! \ou must lie some great jicrsonagc, going 
U) T^hkent." “ Perhaps so,” I replied, assuming 
an air of inifiortance. “There is a royal highness 
coming through soon,” said tlie ins]>ector; “ I heard 


it from a pedlar whu went by yoterd.iy ; and one 
of his officers is tnivelliiig on in frunt to make pi e- 
paratioiis. I’erhajis hi.s Excellency,' tuiniii;.' to 
me, "is that gentleman.’’ “ Xo,” wa.s my un>wei ; 
when one of the company, who a[)i)eaieil a little 
annoyed at my evident unwillingness to undergo 
this process of pvimping, remarked that there hud 
been several robberies in the neighUuihood. 
“\cs, there have, " said another, and the Ji 3 >em- 
blage all looked at me ns much as to .s;iy, " You 
are the man.; now, do not deny it ; we shall not 
believe you,” 

So the evening wore on, till one by one we laid 
ourselves down to rest, when a sound, very sugges¬ 
tive of a l»igsty, awoke the echoes of the night. On 
lookijig out at daybreak, I found that the wind had 
sulwided, and the thermometer had risen to within 
a few degrees of freezing-i)oiut. There was no 
time to be lost, particularly as I could not tell how 
long this excei)tionaI order of things would last; 
so, ordering fresh horses, I recomnicnced the 
journey. A great deal of .snow had fallen 
during the night, and it was fortunate that we 
had returned to the station, as in .some place.s, 
only a little distance beyond the sjHJt from which 
my driver hud retraced his steps, were drifts eight 
and ten feet deep. “ Praise be to Gotl that wc did 
not fall ill!” said iny Jehu, pointing them out to 
me as he drove by ; “ f might have been frozen.” 

A single line of telegraph run along the side of 
tlie road, being part of the wire which connects 
the cai»ital with Tashkent The high poles fivm 
which the line was susi)ended sensed as a capital 
landmark to point out the route wliicli wo must 
follow. Pre.scntly the scenery cljange<l, and Mime 
plaiilalions here and there relieved the eye, tired 
by continually gazing over the emlle.ss waste. Low 
trucks.on wooden runners, drawn by two or four 
horses, and laden witli iron rails for tlie construc¬ 
tion of the railway, encountered us on the p;ith. 
In many places we liad great diiliculty in passing, 
owing to the narrowness of the road. My .leliu’s 
vocabulary of expletives was more than once 
thoroughly exhausted uikiii the heails of (he 
^leighmen. They had, as it appeared, pun^’s^^ly 
tried to upset our sleigh by charging it with their 
heavily-laden vehicles. 

A few stations further on the road I met General 
Krj'jinovsky.theGovcniorof the Orenburg district, 
who wasou his way to St. Petersburg, accoiiipunicd 
by his wife and daughter. He had highly dis- 
tinguislied himself in his early career in Turkistuii, 
and to this he owes the important post entrusted 
to his charge. He is a little spare man, with a keen 
glance and determined eye, and if I might be 
allowed to judge from our brief iiitendew, he was 
not the sort of individual whu would cure to give 
mo much information aliout my journey, of which 
he did not seem to approve. 
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cxti iit liiicl lot the cat out of the bag. He now 
ubsirvod, “Oh, 1 only su|i|»ose<l you did so. ' lii 
the nieaiitime his wife and daughter were taking 
ort' their fill's iii tlie same apartment. The ac¬ 
commodation for ladies is of the most meagre kind 
in these rt>adside stations, there are no retiring- 
rooms whatever, and the fair se.v have in this 
respect to put up with much more discomfort than 
tin- men. 

As I drove away after our interview T pondered 
the general's words well over in my mind—“ You 
nm-'t not go to India ; you must uot go to Persia ; 
and you must retniee your steps e.xaetly by the 


“ ^’ou must remember,' he and, “ on no account 
are you to go to India or to Pcisia. You must 
retr.iic your steps to J-hiro|iean Kussia along the 
.'' line ruad l>y wliii h you go. You speak Kussian, 
I liear i' he suddenly remarked, looking H.xedly at 


“ Tult kicked asd rOMPKD.” 


me. Onr conversation up to that time had boon 
carried on in French. 

“ Yes,’’ I replied ; “but liow clever you are to 
have made thi.s di.scovery, considering that we liave 
not spoken one word in your language, and you 
have never seen me before.” This took tlie general 
a little aback, ami lie slightly changed colour. 

Hcliad evidently received a communication from 
some authorities at St. Petersburg, to the ofTect 
that I was acquainted with Russian, generally an 
unknown tongue to foreignei*s, aud to a certain 


same route you go.” It was really very extra¬ 
ordinary to see how mucli interest this paternal 
government in SL Petersburg took in my move¬ 
ments. Here I was travelling in a country where 
the rulers defend tlie despoliation of the inhabi¬ 
tants in Central Asia, and the annexation of their 
territory, on the ground that it is done for the 
purpose of Christianity and civilisation. And yet 
the government of this civilised nation made ns 
much fuss about my travelling in Central Asia 
as any mamlarin at Pekin, who.se permission I 
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have had to ask fur a journey through the 
Celestial Empire. 

It will take the Russians a long time to shake 
ort’ from theiu-selves the h.abit.s and way of 
thought inherited from a barbarous ancestry. 
(Jrnttvz le [iusit: e( vous (rouvtre:Ic (^est 

mu: insuUe aux Tarlarts. This is a Imckncyed 
expression ; however, it is a true one. It re«juire.s 
but a little rubbing to disclo.se the Tartar blood 
so freely circulated through the Muscovite veins. 

Some distance further on the road I observed a 
strong disinclinatiou evinced by the man whose 
business it was to drive me to the next halting- 
place. He was a fresh-lookiug, stunly fellow, and 
I could not understand the evident dislike he had 
for his fare, the more particularly as I had made 
a i»oint of well tipping the re.spective drivers in 
order to get on as fast a.s possible. “ What is it 1 ” 
I in<iuired of the station-ma.ster. “ l.-i he ill i ” 
“No,” was the reply ; “he was married ye.sterday, 
that Is all.” It seemed somewhat cruel to tciir 
away the poor fellow from the conjugitl bliss that 
awaited him in the ne.xt room, but there was no 
help for it. No other driver could be pn>cured, 
arid the duty mu.^t be perfonne<I. If I had not 
before remarked that there was .sotnething aini.s< 
with the fellow, I should very soon have found it 
out by the extniordinary motions his horses im- 
jKirted to the sleigh. 

He lashed the animals. They ki<ked and 
jumped, perf«>rniing antics which slightly re- 
8omble<l the convul.sjve twitcliings of an indi- 
vidtuil suffering from 8t. Vitu.s. I wa.s thrown 
in the air and caught ag-ain by the rebound ; 
upset, righted, and u|>8et ag-ain, without liaving 
hatl time to reali.se the first di.sisler; cartiidge* 
cases, gun, saddle-bags, and self, all Hying in the 
air at t)ie same instant, the enamoured driver 
forgetting everything in the absorbing inHuence 
of his iMission, save the desire to return to the 
side of his adored Dulcinca. 

I once rode a camel in Ipve ; this wa.s in the 
Great Korosko desert. He was known by the 
name of the Mugnoon, or the ^lad Camel; but 
whether on account of his susceptihle heart or not 
I cannot say. I shall never forget on one occasion, 
when the amorous quadrui^ed Iiad accidentally 
become seiutrated from the Juliet of his affec¬ 
tion, a sweet creature, that carried the sheik of 
our party. She was very old, but this was no 
deterrent in the eyes of her ardent admirer, who 
was miserable when not at her side. I Itid ridden 
on a little ahead of the party when the voice of 


Juliet, who was being .>saddled in the de.sert, and 
who vented her woe.s in weird squeals and 
souiuE ai»propriato to her nice, wa.s wafted by 
the hreeze to the attentive ears of her admiier. 
He was a very long ami a very tall camel, ami in 
an instant he commencetl to rear. My position 
became l>oth ludicroas and precarious. Ludicrou.s 
to every one but myself, who was interested in the 
matter more than anyone excc[>t Romeo. I found 
that I Wius, as it were, slijijiing »lown the steep roof 
of a house, with nothiug to hold on by hut a little 
jieg aliout four inches long, which projected fn>m 
the front jiart of the Middle. 

It was an awful moment, but he did not keep 
me long in suspense. I'eiforniingan extraordinary 
movement, he sinhlenly swung him.sclf rouml on 
his hind legs, and ran a.s fa.st as ever lie could in 
the direction of the fair enticer. A camel’s gait is 
a iieculiar «»ne ; they go something like a pig with 
the foiv, and like a cow with the hind legs. I'he 
motion is decnletlly j-ough. At this moment my 
steed was seized witli a strange and convulsive 
twitcliing whicli threatened to cai».<ize tlie saddle. 
My iMjsitioii became each .second more ridiculou.s 
and appalling. I was a shuttleco<-k, Romeo’s back 
was the baltleilore. At every moment I was hurled 
into the air. The fear of missing the saddle ami 
falling on the ground was continually in my mind. 
The little projecting knob, which seemed an instru¬ 
ment of t4)ilui'e like the impaling sticks used ti» 
punish the unfaithful in China, was also a source 
of constermition. I <lo not think I liave ever felt a 
Jiiore tlioiimgli .sen.satiiui «>f relief, than when, on 
arriving at our encampment, Romeo halted l.y the 
.siile of hi.s Juliet. 

The epi.<(Klc witli R«imeo had Isjeii an alarming 
one. It wa.s notliing to lieing driven by this 
amorous young Rus.sian os a charioteer. At last, 
after having l»een deposite«l with all my luggage 
for tlie third time in the snow, I re.solvcd to ap)>eal 
to his feelings by a sharj) application of my boot 
“ Why do you do that ho .‘:uid, pulling up short. 
“You hurt, you break my ribs.” “I only do to 
you what you do to me,” wn.s my reply, “ you hurt, 
you Vireak iny ribs, and property beshles.” 

“ Oh, one of noble birth,” ejaculated the fellow, 
“ it is not my fault It is thou, oh, moody one ! ” 
—to his offside horse, accompanied by a crack from 
his lash. “ It is thou, ol), spoilt and cherished 
one!” — to hi.s other meagre and half-starved 
quadntped. (Whack!) “Oli, petted and care&sed 
sons of animals” (whack, whm-k, whack 1), “I will 
teach you to ui>set the gentleman !” 
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MY AUNT. 

(By Oliver Wesuell Holub .J 


Y aunt ! my dear unmarried aunt! 

JjMi Loiiij years Imve o'er her flown, 
Vet still she stniins the aching clasp 
That binds her virgin zone ; 

[ know it liurts her—though she looks 
As cheerful as she can ; 

Her waist is ami)lcr than her life, 

For life is but a span. 

My aunt ! my poor deludel aunt I 
Her hair is almost grey ; 

AVhy will she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way 1 
How can she lay her glasses down, 

And say she reads as well, 

M’lion, through a double eonvex lens, 

She just makes out to spell 1 

Her father—grandpajia ! forgive 
This erring lip its smiles— 

^'owcd she should make the finest girl 
Within a hundred miles ; 

He sent her to a stylish school ; 

'Twas in her thirteenth June; 

And with lier, as the rules rctpiircd, 

" Two towels and a spoon.” 


They braced my aunt against a board, 

To make her straight and tall; 

They laced her up, they starved her down, 
To make her light and small 
They piiiched her feet, they singed her hair, 
They screwed it up with pins :— 

O, never mortal suffered more 
In penauce for her sins. 

So, when my precious aunt was done, 

My grandsirc brought her back; 

(By daylight, lest some rabid youth 
Might follow on the track;) 

“ Ah ! ” said my grandsire, as he shook 
Some powder in his pan, 

“ Wliat could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperate man ! ” 

Alas ! nor chariot, nor barouche, 

Nor bandit cavalcade, 

Tore from the trembling father’s arms 
His all-accomplished maid. 

For her how happy had it been! 

And heaven had spared to me 
To see one sad, uugathered rose 
On my ancestral tree. 


THE BRAVERY OP BAILIE NICOL JARVIE. 

[From “Bob Roy,” By Sir Walter Scon.] 


^C^WBOUT lialf a mile’s riding, after we 
crossed the bridge, placed us at the 
tloor of a public-house, Avhere we were 
evening. It was a hovel rather 
worse tlian better than that in which wo 
J'G had dined; but its little windows were 
I lighted up, voices were heard from within, 
and all intimated a prospect of food and 
shelter, to which we were by no means indifferent 
Andrew was tlie first to observe that there was a 
peeled willow-wand placed across the half-open 
door of tlie little inn. He hung back, and ad\'ised 
us not to enter. “ For,” said Andrew, “ some of 
their chiefs and grit men are birling at the usque¬ 
baugh iu by there, and dinna want to be disturbed; 
and the least we’ll get, if we gang ram-stam in on 
them, will be a broken head, to learn us better 
havings, if we dinna come by the length of a cauld 
dirk in our wame, whilk is just os likely.” 

1 looked at the Bailie, who acknowledged, in a 


whisper, “that the gowk had some reason for 
singing, ance in the year.” 

Meantime a storing half-clad wench or two came 
out of the inn and the neighbouring cottages, on 
hearing the sound of our horses’ feet. No one 
bade us welcome, nor did any one offer to take our 
horses, from which we had alighted; and to our 
various inquiries, the hopeless response of “ Ha 
niel Sassenach ” was the only answer we could 
extract. The Bailie, however, foimd (in his ex¬ 
perience) a way to make them speak English. “ If 
I gio ye a bawbee,” said he to an urchin of about 
ten years old, with a fragment of a tattered plaid 
about him, “will you understand Sassenach 1” 

“Ay, ay, that will I,” replied the brat in very 
decent English. 

“Then gang and tell your mammy, my man, 
there’s twa Sassenach gentlemen come to speak 
wi’ her.” 

The landlady presently appeared, with a lighted 
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piece of si)iit fir blazing io her band. The turpen¬ 
tine in this species of torch (which is generally 
dug from out the turf-bogs) makes it Vdazo ami 
sparkle readily, so that it is often used in the ' 
Higldands in lieu of can<Ues. On tliis occasion 
such a torch illuniinated the wild and anxious ! 
feature.? of a female, pale, thin, and rather above 
the usual size, whose soiled and ragged dres.s. 
though aided by a jilaid or tartan screen, barely 
served the purpo.se.s of decencj’, and certainly not 
those of comfort Her black hair, which c.scaped 
in uncombed elf-locks from under her coif, as well 
as the strange and embarras.sed l<x)k with which 
she regarded us, gave me the i<lea of a witch dis- 
turWd in the inid.st of her unhn\'ful rites. She 
jdainly refu-sed to admit us into the house. We 
remonstrated anxio\Lsly, and ideaded the length of 
our journey, the state of our horses, and the cer¬ 
tainty that there was not another jdacc where we 
could l>e receiveti nearer than Callander, which 
the Bailie stated to be seven Scots miles distant. 
How many these may exactly amount to in Englisli 
me;isurement I have never l>een able to ascertain, 
hut I think the double nitio may be pretty safely 
taken a.s a medium coniputation. The obdurate 
hoste.ss treated our expostulation with contempt 
“Better gang farther than fare waur," she s;\id, 
speaking the Scottish Lowland dialect, and being 
indeed a native of the Lennox district “Her 
liomse wa.s taen iip wi’ them wadna like to he 
iutrude<l on wi’ strangei-s. She didnn ken wha 
mair might l>c there—redcoats, it might he, frac 
the garrison.” (The.se hast words she sjKike under 
her breath, and with very strong emphasis.) “ The 
night,” she said, “wa.s fair ahunc bead—a night 
amang the heather wad caller our hlomls—we 
might sleep in our claes as inony a gude blade 
docs in the scabbard—there w“sna muckle flow- 
moss in the slmw, if we took up our quarters right, 
and w’c might pit up our horse.? to the hill, nacbody 
wad say naethiiig again-st it” 

“ But, my good woman,” sjiid I, while the Bailie 
groanc<l and remained undecided, “it Ls six hours 
since we dint'd, and we have not taken a morsel 
since. I am iMXsitively dying with hunger, and 
I have no taste for taking up iiiy abode supperless 
among these mountiins of yours. I jwsitivoly 
must enter; and make the best apologj’ you can 
to your guests for adding a stranger or two to 
their number. Andrew, you will see the horses 
put up.” 

The Hecate looked at mo with surprise, and then 
ejaculated, A wilfu' man will hae his way—them 
tliat will to Cupar maun to Cupar! To see time 
English belly-gods—he Las had ae fu’ meal the 
day already, and he'll venture life and liberty 
rather tlian he'll want a bet 8up])er I Set roasted 
beef and pudding on the opfiosite side o' the pit o’ 
Toi>het, and an Englishman will mok a spaug at 


it. But I w.ash my haJuU o't. Follow me, mi " 
(to Aiulrew), “and I'll .«h<'W ye wlicre to pit the 
beasts.” 

I own I wa-J somewhat dismavcMl at iiiv land- 
ladj's ex))re-'vsimis, whioli seemed to bo ominous of 
some ap[)ro.ichiug danger. I did not, however, 
choose to shrink back after having declared my 
resolution, and nccoulingly I boldly entered the 
house ; aud after narrowly escaping breaking my 
shins over a turf back and a salting-tub, which 
sto(>d on eitlier side of tlie narrow exterior pa.s.sage, 
I opened a crazy Inilf-dccayed door, con>tiucted 
not of plank, but t»f wicker, and, f«.>lluwed by the 
Bailie, enterecl intotlie i)riuci[>al a]iailmcnt of thi.s 
Scotti.^h caravan.'^iiry. 

The interior presented a view which seemed 
singular enough to southern eyes. The fire, fed 
with blazing turf aiul hranche.s of diied wood, 
blazed merrily in the centre ; hut the smoko, 
having no means to escape hut through a bole in 
the roof, c<hlied round the rafters of tlie cottage, 
and hung in sable folds at the height of about 
five feet from the floor. The space heneatli was 
kept pretty clear, by innunierahle currents of air 
whicli rushed towards the fire from the broken 
panel of ba.sket-work which .served a.s a tloor, fronj 
two .Mpiarc hole.?, designed as o.stensible window.?, 
through one of which was thrust a plaid, and 
through the (»thcr a tattered great-e«*at; ami nmre- 
over, tlirough various ic.ss distingui.shahle apertures 
in the walls of the tenement, which, being built of 
round stones and turf, cemented by mud, let in the 
atiiio.?])here at innumcralde crevices. 

At an old oaken table, adjoining to the fire, sat 
three men, guests apparently, whom it was iuiiKis- 
sible to regjird with inditrerence. Two were in 
the Higliluud dress ; the one, a little dnrk-com- 
j)lexioncd man, with a lively, quick, and irritable 
expression of features, wore tlie trews, or close 
pantaloons, wove otit of a sort of chequei-cd stock¬ 
ing stuff. The Bailie whispered mo that “he 
heliovcd to be a man of some consequence, fur 
that nacbody hut tlieir Duiiilu^wasscls wore the 
trew.? ; they were ill to weave exactly to their 
Highland plca-stirc.” 

The other inounbnncer was a very tall, strong 
man, with a quantity of reddish hair, freckled 
face, high cheek-bones, and long chin—a sort of 
caricature of the national features of Scotland. 
The tartan which ho wore differed from that of 
hi? com])anion, ns it had much more scarlet in it. 
whereas the shades of black and dark green pre¬ 
dominated in the chequers of the other. The 
third, who sat at the small tihle, wa.? in the Low¬ 
land dress—a bold, stout-louking man, with a cast 
of military daring in his eye ami manner, his 
riding-dress showily and profusely laced, and his 
cucked-hat of formidable dimensions. His hanger 
aud a pair of pistols lay on the table before him. 
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Each of tlie Hi^'lilaiuters had tlicir naked dirks 
: tuck upright in the hoard hcside liim—an emhleni, 
j .vas aftor\\ards informed, Imt surely a .stniugo 
<iiie, that their compotatiou was not to be inter- 
ruj)tcd by any brawl. A mighty pewter inciisure, 
coutainijig about an English ipiart of us<iuebaugh, 
a liiiuor nearly as strong as bnimly, which the 
Higidandcrs distil from malt, and drijik undiluted 
in o.xcessive tpiantities, was placed before these 
wortliies. A bnikeu glass, witli a wooden foot, 
served as a drinking-cup to the whole party, and 
circ\iiated with a n»pidity which, considering the 
potency of the liquor, seemeil absolutely marvel¬ 
lous. These men spoke loud and eagerly together, 
.sometimes in Gaelic, at other times in English. 
Another Highlander, wrapt in his plaid, reclined 
on the floor, his head resting on a stone, from 
which it was only separated by a wisp of sti-aw, 
and slept, or seemed to .sleep, without attending to 
what was going on arovmd liim. He also was 
probably a stninger, for lie lay in full dress, and 
acooutreil with tiic sword and target, tlie usual 
arms of his countiymen when on a journey. Cribs 
there were of ditrerent dimensions beside the 
walls, formeil, .some of fi'actiired boards, some of 
shattered wicker-work or plaited boughs, in which 
slnml.ered tlie family of the house, men, women, 
and cliildren, their places of repo.se only concealed 
by tlie dusky wreaths of vapour which aixise above, 
below, and around them. 

Our entrance was made so quietly, and the 
grousers I have described were so eagerly engaged 
in their discu-ssious, that we escaped their notice 
for a minute or two. But I observed the High¬ 
lander who lay beside the fire raise himself on his 
elbow as we entered, and, drauing his plaid over 
the lower part of his face, fi.>c liis look on us for a 
few seconds, after which he resumed his recum¬ 
bent posture, and seemed again to betake himself 
to the repose wliich our entrance had interrupted. 

W e advanced to the fire, wliicli was an agreeable 
spectacle after our late ride, during the dullness of 
an autumn evening among the mountains, and 
first attracted the attention of the g\iests who had 
preceded us, by calling for the landlady. She 
approached, looking doubtfully and timidly, now 
at us, now at the otlier party, and returned a 
hesitating and doubtful auswer to our rec^uest to 
have something to eat. 

She didtia ken, sho said, “she wasiia sure 
there was ouytliing in the house,” and then modi- 
fietl her refusal with the qualificatiou—“ that is 
onything fit for the like of us.” 

I assured her we were indifierent to the quality 
of our supper; and looking round for the means 
of accommodation, which were not easily to be 
found, I arranged an old hen-coop as a seat for 
Mr. Jarvie, and turned down a broken tub to servo 
for my own. Andrew Fairservice entered presently 


afterwards, and took a jdace in silence behind our 
bucks. The natives, as I may call them, continued 
staring at us with an air as if confounded by onr 
assm-ance, and we—at least, I my.self—disguised 
.as well as we could, under an apjiearanco of in- 
diflerence, any .secret anxiety we might feel con¬ 
cerning the mode in which we were to bo received 
by those who.'se privacy we had disturbed. 

At length, the lesser Highlander, addressing 
himself to mo, said, in very good English, and in 
a tone of great haughtiness, “ Ye make yourself at 
home, sir, I see.” 

*' I usually do .so,” I replied, “ when I come into 
a house of jmblic entertainment.” 

“ And did she na see,” said the taller man, “ by 
the white wand at the door, that gentlemans Lad 
taken up the public-house on their ain business?” 

“ I do not pretend to understand the customs of 
thi.s country; but I am yet to learn,” I replied, 
“how three persons should be entitled to exclude 
all other travellei's from the only place of shelter 
and refrc.shment for miles round,” 

“ Tliere’s nac reason for’t, gentlemen,” said the 
Bailie; “we mean nae offence—but there’s neither 
law nor reason for’t—but as far as a stoup o’ gude 
bmudy wad make up the quarrel, we, being peace¬ 
able folk, wad be willing-” 

“ Hang your brandy, sir !” said the Lowlander, 
adjusting his cocked-hat fiercely upon his head j 
“we desire ncitlier your brandy nor your com- 
I>any,” and up he rose from his seat His com¬ 
panions also arose, muttering to each other, draw¬ 
ing up their jilaids, and snorting and sniflSng the 
air after the manner of their countrymen when 
working themselves into a passion. 

“I tauld ye what wad come, gentlemen,” said 
the landlady, “an ye wad hao been tauld. Get 
awa’ wn’ ye out o’ my house, and make nae dis¬ 
turbance here—there’s nae gentleman bo disturbed 
at Jeanio Mae Alpine’s an she can hinder. A wheeu 
idle English loons, gaun about the country under 
cloud o’ night, and disturbing honest peaceable 
gentlemen that ore drinking their drap drink at 
the fireside 1” 

At another time I should have thought of the 
old Latin adage— 

Dat vonliun eotriUt Tezzit censm oolumbas 

but I had not any time for classical quotation, for 
there was obviously a fray about to ensue, at 
which, feeling myself indignant at the inhospitable 
insolence with which I was treated, I was totally 
indifferent, unless on the Bailie’s accoimt, whose 
person and qualities were ill qualified for such 
an adventure. I started up, however, on seeing 
the others rise, and dropped my cloak from my 
shoulders, that I might be ready to stand on tho 
defensive. 

“ We are three to three,” said the lesser High- 
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lander, glancing bis eyes at cmr party ; •• i! ye be 
pretty men, <lra\v ami, uii'>lieatlHng l!i-> lax'ad- 
swonl, he a«lvance<l on me. I put 1113 'elf in a 
posture <if ilefence, ami. aware of tiie ^^^l•eril*I•ity of J 
luy \veai)on, a nipier or small-sword, w;is little 
afraid of the issue of the contest. The Bailie 
behaved with une.xpeeted mettle. As he saw the ' 
gigantic Iligldander confiont liim with hiswea[ion 
drawn, he tugged for a second or two at the hilt of 
hi.s »hiihh(>\ ;ls he called it; but finding it loath to ; 
fpiit the sheatli, to which it had lone been secure<l ; 
by ru.st and di.su.se, he seizcl a-s a .'ub>titute on - 


set. w.i' 'Oiely lM.''ted. Tile i.t hi' Weapon, 

the corjtuleme of his jier>on, thi \<|\ eir*.ivo'- 
cetici- ot Ills own iio-s-sioU', Were i.ipidly c\li.iii>tiiie 
I'oth hi' .strength and his bre.itli. ami lie was 
almost at the mercy of his anTajoni-t, wlii-n up 
.st.irted the 'leeping Highlander fiom the H IH >r i •M 
which he reclinevl. with his naked sw oid .iml t-iiget 
in hi.s hand, and threw hiiimelf belweeii the rli'- 
comliteil max'i'trate and lii.s a.S'ailaiit, o.xclainiiim', 
‘‘IRr n.iin'ell has eaten the t<i\\u pn ad .it the 
Cross <i’( Jla.sgow. ami pyhertiotli 'la 'll fi^dit for 
Bailie Sharvie at the Clachan of Alieiloil tat will 



the red-hot coulter of a plough which had been 
employed in arranging the fire by way of a poker, 
and brandi.shed it with such elFcct, that at the 
first |>as.s he .set the Highlander’s plaid on fire, and 
compelled him to keep a respectful distance till he 
could get it extinguished. Amlrew, on the con* 
trary, who ought to have faced the Lowland cham¬ 
pion, liad, I grieve to say it, vanished at the very 
commencement of the fray. But his antagonist, 
crying, “Fair play 1 fair play!” seemed cour¬ 
teously dis[)OHed to take no share in the scuffle. 
Tlius we commence*! our rencontre on fair teniis 
os to numbers. My owm aim w’os to possess 
myself, if possible, of my antagonist’s weapon ; 
but I was deterred from closing for fear of the 
dirk which he held in his left hand, and used in 
pairying the thrusts of my rapier. Meantime the 
Bailie, notwithstanding the success of his first uii- 


shc e’en I” And seconding hi.s worils with deeds, 
thi.s unox|iecte<l auxiliary made his sword wlii.stle 
al)OUt the ears of his tall coiiutryinan, who, nothing 
aljashctl, returned his blows with interest. But 
l*ciug Isith accoutred witli round targets made 
of wockI, studdetl with bro-ss, ami covered with 
leather, witli which they readily parried each 
other’s stroke.s, tlieir combat was attended with 
much more noi.se ami clatter than serious ri.sk of 
damage. It ap[>cared, indee<l, that there was 
more of bravado than of serious attempt to do iis 
any injury ; for the Lowland gentleman, who, u.s I 
menlionctl, had stood aside for want of an untugi» 
nist when the brawl commencerl, was now pleaseil 
to act the part of moderator and peace-maker. 

" Hainl your hands—baud your hands—enough 
done — enough done!—the (luarrel’s no mortal. 
Tire strange gentlemen have show'n themselves 
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men of honour ami gion reasonable satisfaction. 
I'll stand on mine honour as kittle as ony man, 
but I hate unneeessiuy blood.sheil.” 

It was iK>t, of course, my wish to protract the 
fray—my advei-siiry seemed e-jually di.sposed to 
sheath liis sword—the Bailie, gasjjing for breath, 
mk'ht be considered as hors tie combot, and our 
twi» .sword-and-buckler men gave up their conte.st 
with as nmch indillerence as they had entered 
into it. 

“And now,” said the worthy gentleman who 
acted as umpire, “ let u.s drink and gree like hoj>est 
felli)w.s—the house will hand us a’. I propose that 
this good little gentleman tliat seems sair for- 
foughen, as I may say, in this tuilzie, shall send 
for a tass o’ brnmly, anti I II pay for another, by 
way of archilowe,* and tlien we’ll birl our bawbees 
a’ round about, like brethren.” 

“ And fa’s to pay my new ponnic ]>luid,” said 
the larger Higlilander, “ wi’ a hole bun»t in’t ane 
rniglit ])ut a kail-pat through I Saw cveronybody 
a decent gentlctnan fight wi' a fircbmnd before 1 ” 

“ Let tinit be uao hindrance,” said tlie Bailie, 
who had now recovered lii.s breath, and wixs at 
OTicc disposed to enjoy the triumph of having 
behaved with spirit, and avoid the necessity of 
again resorting to such Inml and doubtful arbitre- 
ment. “Gin I haebroken the head,” lie said, “I 
sail fiinl the plaistcr. A new plaid sail yo hae, 
an^l o’ the best—your ain clan-colours, man—an 
ye will tell me where it can be sent t’ye frae 
Glasco.” 


' “ I needna name my clan—I am of a king's clan, 

' as is weel kend,” said the Highlander; “but ye 
may tak a bit o’ the plaid—ligh ! she smells like a 
singit sheep’s head—and that’ll learn ye the sett 
: —and a gentleman, that’s a cousin o’ my ain, that 
; carries eggs doun fine Glencroe, will ca’ for’t about 
I Martiinas, an ye will tell her where ye bide. But, 
j honest gentleman, neist time ye fight, and ye hae 
; ony respect for your athversary, let it be wi’ your 
.sword, man, since ye wear ane, and no wi’ thae 
hot culters and fireprands, like a wild Indian.” 

“ Conscience ! ” replied the Bailie, “ every man 
maun do as he dow—my swortl hasna seen the 
light since Bothwell Brigg, when my father, that’s 
dead and gane, ware it; and I kenna weel if it 
was forthcoming then cither, for the battle was o* 
tlie briefest. At ony rate, it’s glewed to the scalK 
])ard now beyond my power to part them; and, 
finding that, I e’en grippit at the first thing I 
could make a fend wi’. I trow my fighting days is 
done, though I like ill to take the scorn, for 
that But where’s the honest lad that tuik my 
quarrel on himsel’sae frankly l—I’se bestow, a 
gill o’ aquavit® on him, an I suld never ca’ for 
anither.” 

The champion for whom he looked around was, 
liowcvcr, no longer to be seen. He had escaped, 
unobserved by the Bailie, immediately when the 
brawl was ended, yet not before I had recognised, 
in liis wild features and shaggy red hair, our 
nciiuaintance Dougal, the fugitive turnkey of the 
Glasgow gaoL 


A DREADFUL AFFAIR. 


T’S all verj’ well to report a man, and 
make minutes about him, and all that 

Pipley, A B 

247, as he went down Great Bulky 
Street, beating his >vhite-gloved 
hands together, and rolling his eyes about in all 
directioiw. “ A man can’t be all byes, like a 
peacock, and looking everj^vhere at once. Twenty 
shillings a week aint much, you know, is it, for 
board and lodging, and washing, and the ini&sus, 
and the young unsl Here, Just get out o’ that, 
now, will yer?” 

“ I aint in nobody’s way, am I ? ” 

“ \ cs, you are ; so go on ! Tliat there barrer o’ 
youm’s been getting bigger every week, and how’s 
carriages to draw up if you’re hero ? ” 

This bit of fencing took place between P.O. 
Pipley and a man with an apple barrow—the fruit 
vendor going off grumbling, and P.C. on the look- 

• Archilowe, of unknown dorivatioD, aigniftes a peac«K>fforing. 


out for workers of mischief against the laws of her 
Sovereign Majesty the Queen. He was not a 
I jierfect man, John Pipley: he was a good officer, 
and worked hard for his pay; but he was not 
perfect, and he knew it. In earlier days, before 
Mrs. Pipley agreed to rest in future upon his 
manly breast, he had been seen more than once to ■ 
steal up from areas, and close tbe gate very carefully 
after him—of course returning from voyages of 
investigation and examination of locks, bolts, and 
bars for the protection of her Majesty’s liege 
subjects. 

Of course he had on these occasions tried the 
coal-cellar, and looked into the dustbin. But why 
was a gentle cough heard, and a door closed softly 
when John cameup ? and, again, why bulged those- 
pockets, to the distortion of the symmetry of • his • 
manly form—the knobblefying of his neat blue 
uniform 1 

It is a very old joke to accuse policemen of par^ 
tiality for cooks; but the charge is none the less- 
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true, and the great Force need not blush. Have 
not the greatest generals and statesiuen fouuil 
solace in the society of the other .sex 1 
f Hut John was now a married man, and devotcil 
himself most strongly to his profession. Evil-doers 
feared him, and many were the scoundrels he had 
haled off to prison, with penal re.sults. It was not 
often that he interfered with applewomen. His 
orders were to keej) the way clear; but, as John 
said, “ We must all live, and selling apples is 
honest — as honest as selling tea and sugar — 
honester, for you can’t a«inlterate your apples, 
though you may boil an oninge.” But John was 
now under a cloud, and he did interfere with 
apple men and wonien; “ chivied ” small lx>ys ; 
cuffed one who had “ cut beliiud ” a cab and 
nearly been run over ; frowne<l severely at a fuzee 
seller; scowled at the patchouli native in cimnner- 
bund, till the coffee-coloured Hindoo shivered in 
his shoes and smiled pathetically. John even had 
words with an earl's coixchmaii, and moved him on 
in spite of the coronet upon the panel and the 
da.Hhing bays. 

For John was under a cloud. Mysterious rob¬ 
beries had Icon taking place on his beat, ami 
though lie had done hi.s l)e.st to catch the members 
of the gang, they had l>een too much for liim, and 
the robberies went on. 

Now thi.s was very galling to a man who had 
set his mind upon rising in life. Blue was very 
well ; but John wantc<l to wear black, with silk 
fucings. P.C. w.xs decent, .sergeant was l>etter; 
but in.spcctor, and then .superintendent—those 
were the goals that John Hii)ley wisJicd to reach in 
the race of life ; and now, instead of going forward, 
hi.s movements were retrograde : he w.xs threatened 
with minutes and rei>ort.s, and all because of the 
scoundrels who liad l>cen too much for him. 

“ ril be down upon them, though, one of these 
days,” said John. “I’ll put .salt on somo of your 
tails, my pretty gaol-birds. It’s ’ware hawk with 
you, 80 I tell you, iny fine fellows.” 

So he went on, ui) and dowm, down and up, and 
bad notliing to report at last. 

And the roblx:ric.s went on. A carpet bag was 
taken from a cab in motion. Next day, a shawl, 
and a carriage timepiece were stolen as the 
barouche stood at a fashionable milliner’s door. 
The disturbance alxiut that was hardly over when 
rv boy was hustled, and a valuable parcel w'rested 
from his hands. Again, a page was bonneced, and 
a i>ct dog and a mothcr-o’-|>earl oi)era-ghiss taken 
from his encircling amis. 

John Pipicy was In dcsjiair. 

Another day. Grcat-coatand umbrella from the 
front hall of Lord Ruhblcmeilc’s town mansion, in 
Upi>cr Crook Street; two umbrellas from No. 24 
in the same street, and a roll of carjiet from the 
hig draper's round the comer. 


John h.ul a sharp lecture from the iu'pector, and 
ho went again ui>ou his beat, Imrribly wroth. 

“ If I’d only been by that .'•hop-»loor 1 coukl 
have nailed them,’’ siiid John, angrily; '* but a 
man can't be everywhere at once. I'll have them, 
though, next time, hang me if I don't! or eke 111 
leave the force.” 

llewa-svery busy that day, and took Uj) one man 
on suspicion ; but only got snubbed for his jiains. 

“ 1 shall be too many for them yet,” s;ud John, 
a.s he swung leisurely down a street. “Ever)' dog 
h;is his day, watch-dogs as well as mongrels, 
a-ruuning aliout and doing mischief; but when 
I do get hold, why then-” 

He paused before au orange woman who w;us en¬ 
croaching upon the pavement, and, after warning 
her oft, beg-an to ponder on her appearance. Some 
one must have committed these robl>eries, and why 
not she as well os any one eke ? She was bulky, 
and had a habit of sitting in a sieve i>acked with 
her legs under her, to keep her warm ; her bonnet 
wius very much crushe<l, and her plaid shawl all 
awry — all of which proveil nothing; but they 
might be found to be jissociated in someway with 
the late robberie.s. It w;us astonishing what grcjit 
things sometimes grew out of small, as the detective 
had often .showit 

John Pipley conld not make the si(le.s of the 
puz 2 le 6t, HO he moved on lumscif. 

Ah ! Now that w.xs more likely. An organ- 
grinder. Hum! Alwjiys loitering about and 
turning that handle—what opportunities for think¬ 
ing out villainy! But no, it would not do. He 
couldn't take u)>(liu.seppeon suspicion ; so the man 
ground out the march from “ Fau>t ’’ like so much 
musical niesil to l>e blow)i away upon the wind, 
the sounds buz/ing in John Pi]iley'.s cara, even 
when he was out of sight. 

“ I'll have ’em yet,—I’ll have ’em yet,” .said 
John, a.s he chewed the cud of his dis:ippointmcnt, 
and thought of his ins|K;ctor's words ; but his 
business was very slack, the people were awfully 
well-l)ehavc<l, ami it was very disappointing. 

A cab rattled by, laden with luggage; but no 
.scoundrel was dkhslgingaportiimntcau ; and he - 
John Pipley—couhl not nm after that cab all the 
way to the Grciit Northern to see if it arrived 
there safe. It wa.s not rcjisonablo, and would be 
horribly wanting in dignity. 

How his head worked ! How he beat together 
his gloves, in wliicli his fingers itche<l to get at crime 
or longed to lay hold of his truncheon, and hit at 
something, hard—very hard! 

Up and down, hero ami there ; but nothing on 
the wing. Not even a row between soinebcdy s 
coachman and a cabby; not even a horse down; 
all was i>eacc when he wanted war—war to the 
truncheon. 

It was enough to make any )>oliceinan sigh, and 
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t"“ sighed accordingly. jVJi I if .some daring 
' niiidrcl would ludy dash a brick through one of 
liiose great patu-sof glass, and seize handfuls of the 
gloriousjewels (herein 1 With what a feeling of ex- 
i|uisite delight he could bring tlown his truncheon 
11)1011 the evil-doer’s arm, and make him dro)) tlie 
treasure, which would lly scintillating all c>ver 
the )>aveinent : and then, with the fellow’s cufl' 
tightly held, the jewels gathered and |)laced in his 
—John I’ii>lcy’s—j)ockot, how he could i)i-oudly 
march the thief off, enter the charge, and dejto.sit 
the ctdinit, like so much honey which ho had 
gathered, '^afely in a cell! 

Ah, and couit next day! Ves, he would shine 
there as the active and intelligent oflicer. The 
jeweller wcaihl, of coiu-se, come tk*wn handsome, 
and it wouhl be a step towards i»romotion. Yes, if 
such an attempt were only made, and he was at 
hand to stay it 1 What a crack at tlie gang it 
would be —if it were not a castle in the air. 

P.C\ Pi|ilcy beat his gloves together ami >ighed— 
sighe«l 4lceply. 

“ I was on the h)ok-out when that last carriage 
robbery came of!’, and I’d almost go so far as to 
swear that I saw that roll of cai jiet perfectly safe 
ten minutes before it was stolen. Though it 
conldu t liave been Siifc, or it wouldn't have been 
taken. Ah ! I shall have ’em yet.” 

“ Now then, Robljy, give’s a lift with this liere, 
there’s a good ’un.” 

John Pi|>ley had been slowly njjproacliing n great 
chocsemongei s shop, at one eiul of which stood a 
light cart, with the hiil-board down, and an ordi¬ 
nary-looking maiMvas trying to lift a large firkin 
into the cart, its fellow being already there. 

“ Heavy ? ’’said P.G Pipley. 

" Out an’out,’’ .siiid the man. 

Jolin Pijiley w’as naturally good-natured. He 
knew, too, the value of aid in a row : how often 
the law was glad to appcid to a civilian for help in 
tlie caiiture of some ugly customer. So, without a 
moment’s hesitation, he slipped off Ins gloves, 
seized one end of the little barrel, and with a swing 
it wn.s safely deiiosited in the cart. 

A little furder, old un,” said the man; 
“now, tlien, both together. Another to come.” 

A vigoimus push sent the firkin right fonvard 
beside the other. 


“ Now this here,” said the man, “and then there’s 
the jirice of a jiint,” as he stepped up to an egg- 
box lying close under the cheesemonger’s window. 

“All right,” said John; “but just tell your 
people ns it nint safe to leave these things out j 
there s been a good many robberies about” 

“ Well, I told our foreman as it wasn’t safe,” 
said the man ; “ but he called me a fool for my 
pains. Now, tlien.” 

John Pipley pocketed the twopence offered to 
him. got Ins fingers under one end of the straw- 


jiacked case, the man got his under the other; the 
box was rented on tlie tail of the cart, leisurely 
tlirust in, the tail-lwml rattled up, pins and chains 
secured, tlie man climbed into tlie cart, a mutual 
nod of good-fellowship was exchanged, the reins 
were shaken, the horse flicked, and away it rattled 
while P.C. Pijiley slowly rejJuced his gloves. 

“ Luck’s dead against me,” he said—“dead os 
dead ; but I'll linve ’em yet If some one would 
only do .something. If I d had any luck at all, I 
should have nobbled some one after them butter 
kegs. Heighho! nothing never falls in my way.” 

All through the afternoon, like a law-jueserving 
and intelligent officer, did P.U. Pipley wander 
about his beat, longing to get a shot at some rascal 
or another; but everything was quieter than usual, 
and the time for relief coming, P.C. Pijiley returned 
to the station. 

“ Another robbery on your beat this afternoon, 
Pijiley,” said the insjiector. “ Strange thing! 
Most mysterious ! But it must be stojipcd. We 
can’t go on like this. 1 must j>ut another man 
on.” 

“No, sir, don’t, please; I’m down on ’em first 
chance,” said Pijiley; “ but what is it this time— 
another timejiiece put of a carnage 1 ” 

“No; a-” 

“ Not a great-coat from a hall l ” 

“ No ; u shoji-door robbery.” 

“ And 1 told 'em to be careful about them there 
rolls of cnqiet,” said Pijiley. 

“ I don’t want to be Iiai’sh,” said the inspector; 
“ aud I sujijiose you were w'atched out of the way. 
A man can’t be eveiy>vhere nt once, nor yet ^ 
all eyes, ns the ratcj)a 3 'crs and the press seem to 
think.” 

“ What was it this time, sir 1 ” said Pipley. 

“ Oh, a very daring affair—butter firkins and egg 
chests, just delivered from a railway van. Two 
firkins and a chest taken from the cheesemouger’s 
door directly after.” 

“ Were they outside the shop, sir I ” said Pipley> 
rubbing his gloves softly together. 

“ Yes, otitside at Chedderby’s. The fellows must 
have had a cart. I’ll put on a couple of plain- 
clotlics men, for this sort of thing must be 
.stopped. Tlio colonel will be furious.” 

“ They’re sharp uns, and no mistake,” said John 
Pijiley, with a peculiar look of his eye ; and then, 
being dismissed, he slow’ly returned to his lodgings, 
grinding his teeth, doubling his fists, and biting 
a bit of straw into the smallest possible fragments. 

“ It w’on’t do to say how I’ve been sold,” he 
muttered at last, as he sat down to the tea-table ; 
“fori have been sold, and no mistake. Looked 
os innocent as a lamb, he did; and me not to see 
as he was the lamb of black sheep. And me, after 
eight years in the Force, not to have the gumption 
to take a note of the name upon the cart 1 ” 
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THE RIME OF THE AXCIEXT MARIXEE. 

fBy Samcel TirLOB Colebiim-.e.) 





"He BToppEin o»E op rnBcr." 


PART I. 

T u an ancient Mariner. 

And he stoppctli one of three. 

“By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me I 

“ The bridegroom's doom are oitened wide, 
And I am next of kin ; 

The guests are met, the feaat is set: 

May^st hear the merry din.” 

Ho holds him with lus skinny hand, 

“ There was a ship,” quoth he. 

“ Hold off! unhand me, gray-beard loon! ” 
Eftfloons his hand dropt ho. 

He holds him with his glittering eye~ 

The Wedding-guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child : 

The 3Iarincr hath his will 

X 


The ^^^•<hling•gue.s^ sat on a stone : 

He cannot choose but lie.ir ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

The >hip was cheered, the harbour cleared. 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the liili, 

Below the lightliouse top. 

The sun came up upon tlic left, 

Out of the sea came he ! 

And he shone bright, ami on tlic right 
Went down into the .sc;i. 

Higher and liiglier every day, 

Till over the mast at noon— 

The We«lding-guc.st here beat his brcn-i. 
For he heard the l<md bassoon. 

The bride liath paced into the hall. 

Red a.sa ruse is she : 

Xodding (heir heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The \\'e<lding-gniest lie beat liis breast, 

^ et he catinot c1um)so but lieur ; 

And thus spake on that aticieut man, 

Tlie bright-eyed ilaritier. 

And now the stonn-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannoits and strong ; 

He struck with IjIk o'ertaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 

With slojung masts aud dipping ju'ow, 

As who pursuctl with yell atid blow 
Still treads the sliadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fiwt, loud roared the blast. 
And southward aye we Hcd. 

And now there came botli mist and snow, 
Ami it grow wondrous cold : 

And icc, ma.st-high. came floating by. 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts, the snowy clifts 
Did scud a dismal sheen : 

Nor shapes of men, nor beasts wc ken ^ 

The ice was all between. 
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The ice was here, tlie ice wa-s there, 

The ice was all anmml : 

It (Tacked and gr<nvled,and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swoiind ! 

At length did cross an Albatross, 

Tliorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 

We hailed it in God's name. 

It ate tlic food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it Hew. 

The ice did sjdit with a thunder-fit; 

The helmsman steered us through ! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
The -Vlbatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariner's hollo! 

Tn mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-.smoke white, 
Glimmered the wliite moojishine. 

“God sav ,2 thee, ancient Manner ! 

From the fiends that jilague thee thus !— 

Wliy look’.st thou so ? ”—With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross. 

PART n. 

The sun now rose ujion the right ; 

Out of the sea came he. 

Still hid in mi.st, n?Kl on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good .south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or jday 
Came to tlm mariner’s liollo! 

And I liad done a hellish tiling, 

And it would work ’em woe : 

For all averred 1 had killed the bird 
Tliat made tlie breeze to blow. 

All wretch ! said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow ! 

Nor dim, nor red, like God’s o\mi head, 

The glorious sun uprist: 

Then all aveiTcd I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay. 

That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 

The furrow followed free ; 

We were the fii-st that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails drojit down, 
’Twas .sad jis Siid could be ; 

And we did .speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 

All ill a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, d,ay after day, 

We stuck, nor breiith nor motion : 

As idle as a jminted ship 
Upon a j)ainted oce.an. 

^Vater, water, everjavliere, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 

^Vatc^, water, everywliere. 

Nor any droj> to drink. 

The very deep did rot : 0 Christ I 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl wdth legs 
Uiioii the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night j 
The water, like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so; 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought. 
Was withered at the root; 

M’e could not speak, no more than if 
We liad been clicked with soot. 

Ah ! well-a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young 1 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 

PART III. 

Tliero passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time 1 
How glazed each weary eye, 

'When looking westward, I beheld 
A sometliing in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck. 

And then it seemed a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist 
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A speck, a mist, a sbajK?, I wist ! 

And still it nciired and neared : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged, and tacked, ami veered. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ; 

I bit my ann, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail! A sail! 


When that strange shajie drove suddetdy 
Bet\vixt as and the sun. 

And straight the sun was flocked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he j>eered 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 



" A ajiiLt A BitL f 
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With throats un.slukc<l, with black lips baked, ' 
Agape they heard me call : 

Oramercy! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in. 

As they were drinking nlL 

See! see ! (I cried) she tacks no more 1 
Hither to work us weal; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel! 

The western wave was all aflame, 

The day was well-nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Bested the broad bright sun ; 


Are tho.se her sails that glance in the sun, 
Like restless gossamcrcs 1 

Are those her ribs through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate 1 
And is that Woman all her crew ? 

Is that a death 1 and are there two 1 
Is Death that w'oman’s mate 1 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The niglit-mare Life-ui-Death was she, 
^^llo thicks man’s blood with cold. 


I 
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Tlic naked hulk alongside came, 

And Ric twain were castin/i dice | 

“ The j.'jiinc is done ! I’ve won, I’ve won ! ’’ 
QiU'th she, and whi.stles thrice. 

The sun’s rim dips ; tlie stars rush out : 

At one stride comes tlic <Jark ; 

Witli far-lieard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Oti shot the spectro-))ark. 

We listened, and looked sideways up! 

Fear at my iieart. as at a cup, 

!\Iy life-hlood .seemed to .sip. 

The stars were dim, and tliick tlie night, 

Tlie steensman sfacehy his lamp gleamed white, 
From the sjiils the dew did driji— 

Till clomb above tlie eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the .star-dogged moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh. 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 


With hca %7 thump, a lifeless lump. 

They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies dy,— 
They fled to bliss or woe 1 
And every .soul it pa.s.sed me by, 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow ! 

PART IV. 

“ I fear thee, ancient Mariuer ! 

I fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

“ I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand so hrowm.”— 

Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-guest 1 
This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 
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I looked upon tlio rotting 
And drew my eyes away ; 

I looked ujM^ii the rotting deck, 

And there tlie <lead men lay. 

I looked to heaven, and tried to pniy 
But or ever a pniyer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came and made 
3Iy heart as dry as dast. 

I closed my litis, and kof»t them close, 

And the halls likepidses lx:at ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the 
sky, 

I.Kiy like a loud on my wciiry eye, 

And the dead were at my feet 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

Nor rot nor reek did they : 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never i»a.ssed away. 

\n orj»han’s curse would drag to hell 
A .spirit fnjin on high ; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 


Is the cui-se in a tlead man’s eye I 
Seven day.s, >even niglits, I that cur-e, 
And yet I could not tlie. 

The moving mor»u went up the sky, 

Ami nowhere did abide : 

Softly she wa.< gt)ing up, 

And a star or two be>itle— 

Her l>eams liennK.k\l the sultiy umin 
Like April hoar-fnist .spread ; 

But where the shiji’-s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alw.iy 
A still an<l awful red. 

Beytunl the shadow of the ship, 

I watched tlie water-sjiakes : 

They move<l in tracks of shining white, 
And when they rearetl, the ellish light 
Fell oil* in htiarj’ Hakes. 

Within the .sIkkIow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam ; and every truck 
W;i.s a flaslj of golden Hix*. 



(Prom tK 4 Dttijn iy Sir lfo*l Patm, B.B A 
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0 hai>py living things ! no tongue 
Their heauty niiglit tleelare : 

A spritjg of love gushed from iny heart, 

And I l)lessed them unaware ; 

Sure niy kind saint took pity on me, 

And I Mes.'^ed them unaware. 

The selfsame moment I could pray; 

And from my neck .so free 
The All'Utross fell olF, and sank 
Like lead into the se:r. 

***•*« 

Rut .soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heanl the Pilot's cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away, 

And I saw a boat appear. 

The rili>t and the Pilot'-sboy, 

I heaiil tiiem eoming fast ; 

Dear Lonl in Heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead men could not bla.st. 

I .saw a tliird—1 heard his voice : 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He siiigeth loud his godly liymns 
That he makes in tho wood. 

He'll shrieve my soul, he'll wash away 
The *\Jbatross’sblood. 

TAUT VII. 

This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears 1 
He lovc.s to talk with marincres 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at morn, and noon, and ev^ 

He hath a cushion plump : 

It is the nio.ss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skirt‘-i)oat neared : I heartl them talk— 

“ Why, this is .strange, I trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 

That signal made but now?” 

“ Strange, by my faith ! ” the Hennit said— 

“And tliey answered not our cheer 1 

The i)lank.s looked warped ! and see those 

•saiD. 

How thin they are, and sere! 

I never saw augljt like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

“ Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest brosk along ; 

Wien the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 

Tliat eats the she-wolf’s young.” 


Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look— 

(Tlie Pilot made rei»ly) 

I am a-feared ”—“ Push on, push on! ” 

Said the Hennit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 

And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread : 

It readied the ship, it split the bay ; 

The shi^) went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hatli been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dream.s, myself I found 
Within the Pilot’s boat. 

Upon the whirl where sank the ship, 

The boat spun round and round ; 

And all was still save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips—the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

Tho holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit 

I took the oars ; the Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

“ Ha! ha ! ” quoth he, “ full plain I see. 

The Devil knows how to row.” 

And now, all in my o^vn countree, 

I stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

“ 0 shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man! ” 

The Hermit crossed his brow. 

“ Say quick,” quoth he, “ I bid thee say— 
What manner of man art thou ? ’ 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched' 
With a woful agony. 

Which forced me to begin my tale ; 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at ah uncertain hour, 

That agony retunis; 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me bums. 
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I pass, like Niglit, from lautl to laud ; 

I have strange power of sr)eech ; 

That moment that Ids face I see, 

I know the man that m>ist hear me : 

To him my tile I teaclu 

What loud uproar bursts from that door I 
The wedding-guests are there : 

But in the garden bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are : 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 

O Weddiug-guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a vside, wide sea : 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company !— 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 


While each to his grciit Father bend^. 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay. 

Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-gue^t I 
He prayeth well, wlio loveth well 
Both man and bird and bca.-t. 

He prayeth best who loveth 1 e-t 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear Gorl who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all. 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone : and now the Wedding-guest 
Turned from the bridegroom s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow mom. 


THE DILEMIIA OF PHADRIG. 

(B/ Okrald GnirrtK.l 


HERE\S no use iii talkcn about it, PJiad- 
f ^ I all’s over wit 

»ne. My iwiins are all gone, to he sure 
in place o' that, there’s a weight 
^ like a quern stone down upon my heart, an 
T I feel it blackcnen within me. All I have 
I to say is—think o’ your own Mauria when 
she’s gone, and be kind to jioor Patcy.” 

“ All, darlen, don’t talk that way—there’s hopes 
yet—whatll I do—what’ll the child do witout 
you ? ”— 

“ Phadrig, tliere’s noan. I’m goon fast, an if 
you have any regard for me, you wont say 
anythin that’ll bring tlie thoughts o' you an him 
between me an the thoughts o’ heaven, for 
that’s w'hat I must think of now. An if you 
marry again-” 

“ Oh, Mauria, honey, will you kill me entirely ? 
Is it I’ll marry again ? ” 

-" If it be a thing you should marry again,” 

Mauria resumed, without taking any notice of her 
husband’s interruption, “you’ll bear in mind, that 
the best mother that ever walked the ground mil 
love her owm above another's. It stands with 
raisin an natur. The gander abroad will pull a 
strange goslcn out of his own Bock; and you 
-know yourself, we could never get the bracket 


ben to sit upon Nelly O’Leary’s cliickens, do wliat 
we could Everything loves its own. Then, 
Phadrig, if you see the Homy putaties—an the top 
o’the milk—ail the warm seat be the hob—an the 
biggest bit o’ incut on a Sunday goen away from 
Patcy—you’ll think o’ your poor Mauria, an do 
her pait by him ; just quietly, and softly, an 
without blamen tlie woman—ft)r it is only wliat’s 
nait rel, and what many u stciuiiother docs without 
thinking o’ themselves. An above all things, 
Phadrig, take care to make him miiul his books 
and his religion, to keep out o’ l«id conijiany, an 
study his readiii-madc-aisy, and that's the way 
he’ll be a blessing an a comfort to you in your old 
days, ns I once thought he would be to mo in 
mine.” 

Here her hasband renewed his ]>romiscs in u 
tone of deep aflliction. 

“ All now for yourself, Phadrig. Remember the 
charge that’s uixm you, and don't be goen out 
venturen your life in a little canvas canoe, on the 
bad autumn days, at Ballybiinioii : nor W'it foolish 
Vxiys at the Olin uudTurbert fairs ;—and don’t bo 
so wakc-niindcd as to be tnisten to car<l-<lraw’er8, 
nn fairy doctors, an the like ; for it’s the lust word 
the priest said to me was, that you were too 
superstitious, an tliat’s a great sliaine an a heavy 
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.'ill. But tix' ><m ! * I’liadrig, dtMi', there's that 

rniiiio of a ]iig at tlio potativs over-” 

I’li.idrig turned out the gnintiiif.' intruder, holtcd ^ 
the iiurdic-door, and ivtunieil to the hetUide of his 
'•Npiring helpmate. That tidy housekeeper, how- 
iver, e.xli.iusted hy the exertion wliieh she had' 
iii.nle to ]ireserve, from tlie mastication ('f the 
'wiiiisli tusk, the fair proiluce ol her hu.shand'.s 
' "iiai re of white eyes, liad fallen back on the, 
I'iilow and breathed her last. 

(beat was the grief of the widowed Phadrig for 
lu'i loss—great were tlie lamentations of her female ^ 
fi lends at the evening wake—and great was the 


The fair Milly, however, did not appear to resent 
this .slight, which wa.s occa.sioucd (so the whi.sper 
went aimmg the guests) by the fact, that she had 
been an old and neglected love of the new widower. 
All the fiery ingredients in Milly’s constitution 
appeared to 1 e comprehended in her glowing ring- 
[^.ts—and those, report say.s, were as ardent in hue 
as their owner was calm and regulated in her 
teiiipcr. It would he a cold morning, indeed, that 
a siglit of Milly’s liead would not warm you— 
ami a hot 6t of anger which a few tones of her 
kiml ami wratli-disarniing voice would not cool. 
She dropjiod, after .she had concluded her “ciy,” 



Tde Etexiko Wake. 


jvig of w’lii.sky-punch which the mourners imbibed j 
at the mouth, in order to supply tlie loss of fluid I 
which was expended from tlie eyes. According 
to the usual cottage etiipiette, the mother of tlie 
deceased, w’ho acted as mistress of the ceremoiiic.s 
occui)ied a capacious hay-bottomed chair near the 
fireplace—from which she only rose when courtesy 
called on her to join each of her female acquain¬ 
tances ns tliey arrived, in the death-wail which (as 
in politeness bound), they poured forth over the 
jiale piece of earth that lay coffined in the centre 
of the room. This mark of attention, how’cver, the 
ol<l lady was observed to omit wnth regard to one 
of the fair guests—a round-faced, middle-aged 
woman, called Milly Rue—or Red Milly, probably 
because her head might have furnished a solution 
of the popular conundrum, “Why is a red-haired' 
lady like a sentinel on his post ? ” 


a conciliating courte.sy to the sullen old lady, took 
an uiioKstrusive sent at the foot of the bed, talked 
of tlie “notable" qualities of the deceased, and 
was particularly attentive to the flaxen-headed 
little Patcy, whom she held in her lap during the 
the whole nighty cross-examining him in bis reading 
and multiplication, and presenting him, at parting, 
in token of her satisfaction at his proficiency, with 
a copy of Tkt Seven Chamjnom of CkrUtendomy 
with a fine marble cover and pictures. Milly 
acted in this instance under the advice of a pru¬ 
dent mother, who exhorted her, "whenever she 
tliought o’ raaken presents, that way, not to be 
layen her money out in cakes or gingerbread, or 
things that would be ett off at wanst, an no more 
about them or the giver—but to give a strong toy 
or a book, or somethen that would last, and bring 
her to mind now and then, so as that when a per^ 
son ’ud ask where they got that, or who gev it, 
they’d say, ‘ from Milly Rue,’ or ‘Milly gev it, we’re 


* To JOM I B^woro I 
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oblee.st to lior.’an hv tulken aiul tbinkL-n of luj- 
wljcn slieVl be a\v‘«n'.'' 

To cm)* ill luy tak-, whirl) Diay otherwise l.ocoiuo 
restive aiul uuni uia-eal.lt--MiHy’.s deq. alHktion 
aiui -eiierous sympathy made a serious impivssion 
on the mind of the widower, who more than all 
was touched l.y that siii-ularly acoid.-ntal attach¬ 
ment which she seemed to liave conceive.! for little 
Patcy. Xotliing could l.e farther from his own 
wishes than any ded-n of a second time chan-in^' 
Ins condition ; hut he felt that it wouhl he doint' a 
grievous wrong to the memory of liis first wife if 
he neglecte<l this opiK.rtunity of providing her 


The fii-st sliockwhi.h hoist iii witlia sudde-n 
violence up.m tli. ir hai.pin. -s was .a,. ..f a diivful 
nature. I h.sease, ih.it i<ale ami huu-i v li.udw h-. 

haunts alike th.' ahod.-v of Wealth ami of pciiiuw. 
who l.ru.shes away with his lirdclul wiu:; tk' 

ck. and the lalm of 
.slmnl)cr from the j.illow of age: wh.. iM.uhlis 
the hope of tlie young mother with <lrcains 
of g)ia.stline.s.s ami gloom, and fe.ir.s that com.* 
•suddenly, she kmiw.s m.t wliy J |.,1 whence; 
who .shed.s his poisonous dews alike oil the heart 
tliat is Imoyant and the heart that l.s hrokeii ; 
this .stern and comiuering iknion scorned not 



“ Wti.L, wno Anr roc?" 


favourite Patcy with a prc.tector, so well calculated 
to supply her jilace. He demurred a little on the 
scoie of true love, and the violence which he was 
aUnit to »lo ])is own constant heart—hut like the 
hlufr King Henry, hi.s con.science, “aye —hi.s 
con,science.” tonclie.l him, and tlie i.ssuc w;i.s 
that a roaring wedding shmik the walls which 
Jnul echwd to the wail ..f ,katli within the 
few preewling imnitlm. 

Milly Hue not only supplied the place of a 
motlier to young Patry, hut pre.sc-nted him in the 
course of a few years with two merry playh ilows 
a brother ami a sister. To do l.er hand.s<,inc’ 
justice, t<x>, iH)or Manria's anticipations were 
completely disproved hy her conduct, and it 
Would have }>een impo.ssihle fur a strangi r to 
have detected the stepson of the house fnun 
any shade of undue partiality in the mother. 
The harmony in which they dwelt \va.s unbroken 
by any accident for many years. 

V 


to kn.ick, ouc .summer morning, at the door of 
I hadrig.s cowhouse, and to lay Ins iron fingers 
upon a fine milch-cow’, a sheeted-stripper which 
constituted (to use hi.s own emphatic phrase) the 
poor farmers “substance.” ami to whi..h he might 
have ajiplied the well-known lines which run 
nearly as follows : — 

•* Sho*i» »traj^*ht in her back uinl thin Iti her txi\ ; 

Slio'ttfiuc ill licr tiuni, and at the |jul]; 

Sho'if calm in lic*r oyv»^, und M)ft in her akiti; 

8be"i» A without, niid u bnlchur'a with in.** 

All the “enre.s” in the pharrnacoi>a*ia of the 
village ai>othecary were cxiH?ndc<! on the poor 
animal, witliout any beneficial eirect ; and Phiulrig 
after many conscientioiLs (pialins aliout the dying 
words of his first wife, re-solvcsl k> have recourse 
to that infallible refuge in such ca-ses — a fairy 
doctor. 

He said notliing to the afllicted Milly about hir. 
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intention, l»ut .sli})pccl out of the cottage in the 
nfternotm. hurrieii to the Sl)annon .side near 
a^^olu■y•j)oint, uimmored his li;,'!!! canvas-canoe, 
.seated liiinself in the frail ve.ssid, and fi.xing liis 
jiaddleson the s|tc<l away over the calm 

face of the watei's towards the isle id Scatterly, 
where the renowned ('loliinn-e-na-Oona, nr Connor 
of-t)ie-8liee|>, tlie Moliainineil of the cottagers, at 
this time took uji his residence. This niystcrions 
poi'sotiage, whose prophecies are still coninientcd 
on among the cottage circles with looks of deep 
awe and wonder, was mucli revered liy Ids con- 
teinponiries as a man “ who had .seen a dale of 
what nature those sights t»r visions were was in- 
tiinateil by a my.'terions look and a solemn nod of 
the head. 

In a little time Phadrig ran his little canoe 
aground on the sandy lioaeli of Scatterly, and, 
dmwing her above high-water mark, priK-ecded 
to the humble dwelling of tlie gifted Sheep- 
shearer with feeling.sof profound fear and anxiety. 
He pa.s.scd the lofty roimd tower—the mined 
grave of St. Senanus, in the centre of the little isle 
—the nionhlering church, on which the eye of the 
poring antiquary may .still discern the sculptured 
image of the two-headed monster, with which 
cottage tnulition .say.s the saint sustained so fierce 
a couliiet on landing on the islet—and which the 
ti-.insiator of Odranus has viviilly ilescribcd as “a 
dragon, with Ids foro-]>art covered with huge 
bristles, standing on end like those of a boar ; and 
month galling wide open with a douhlo row of 
crooked sharp tusks, and with .such openings that 
his cntndls might be .seen ; his Ixick like a round 
island, full of scalc.s and sliells ; his legs .short and 
liairy, with such steely talons, that tlio pebble- 
.stone.s, iis he ran along them, sparkled—parching 
the way wherever he went, and making the s&i 
lioil about 1dm whore he divoil—such was his 
excessive fiery heat." Phadrig’s knees shook 
beneath him when he remembered this awful 
description—and thought of tlic legends of Lougli 
Dhoola, on the summit of Mount Gallon, to which 
the hideous animal was banished by the saint, to 
fast on a trout and a half per diem to the end of 
time; and where, to tins day, the neiglibouring 
fishermen declare that, in dragging the lake with 
their nets, they fiiul the half-trout as regularly 
divided in the centre as if it were done with a knife 
and scale. 

Wldlo Phadrig remained with mouth and eyes 
almost as wide open as those of the sculptured 
imago of the monster which had fascinated him 
to the spot, a sudden crash among the stones and 
dock-weed, in an opposite comer of the ruin, 
made him start and yell as if the original were 
about to quit Lough Dhoola on parole of honour, 
and use him as a relish after the trout and a 
half. The noise was occasioned by a little rotund 


personage, who had sprung from the mouldering 
wall, and now stood gazing fixedly on the terrified 
Phadrig, who continued returning tluit steady 
glance with a half-frightened, half-crying face— 
one hand hist clenched upon his breast, and the 
other extended, with an action of avoidance and 
deprecation. The pei-sonof the stranger was stout 
and sliort, rendered still more so by a stoop, wliich 
migiit almost have been taken for a hump—his 
arms liuug forward from his shoulders, like tho.se of 
a long-armed ape —his hair was grey and bushy, 
like that of a waiuleroo—and his sullen grey eye 
.seemed to he infiamed with ill-humour—his feet 
were bare and as broad as a camels—and a 
leatliern girdle buckling round his waist, secured a 
tattered grey frieze riding coat, and held an 
enorniou.s pair of shears, wliieh might have clipped 
off a man’s head as readily perhaps, as a lock of 
wool. This last article of costume aflforded a 
sufficient indication to Phadrig that lie stood in 
the presence of the awful object of his search. 

*• Well! an wlio are //ou / ” growled the Sheep- 
shearer, after surveying Phadrig attentively for 
some moments. 

The first gruff sound of his voice made the latter 
renew his start and roar for fright; after which, 
composing his terrors as well he might, ho replied, 
in the words of Autolycus—“ I am only a poor 
fellow, sir.” 

“ Well! an what’s your business with me 1 ” 

“ A cure, sir, I wanted for her. A cow o’ mine, 
that’s very bad inwardly, an we can do uothen for 
her; an I thought may be you’d know what it is 
ail’d her—an prevail on tjieu ” (this word was 
pronounced with an emphasis of deep meaning) 
“to leave her to uz.” 

“ HusIj ! ” the Sheep-shearer thundered out, iu 
a tone that made iK)or Phadrig jump six feet back¬ 
wards, with a frcsli yell, “ do you daai*e to spake of 
(hfm before me. Go along 1 you villyan o’ the 
airtlt, an wait for mo outside the church, an I’ll 
tell you all about it tlicro ; but first—do you 
think I can get the (jendemen to do anything for 
me gratish — without offeren ’em a trate or a 
liaip’orth ? ” 

“ If their honours wouldn’t think two tinpennies 
and a fi’penny bit too little.—It’s all I’m worth in 
the wide world,” 

" Well 1 we’ll see what they’ll say to it Give it 
here to me. Go now—be off with yourself—if 
you don’t want to have ’em all a-top o’ you in a 
minnit” 

This lost hint made our hero scamper over the 
stones like a startled fawn; nor did be think 
himself safe until ho reached tlie spot where he 
had left his canoe, and where he expected the 
coming of the Sheep-shearer; couscience-struok 
by the breach of his promise to the dying 
Mauria, and in a state of agonising anxiety 
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with re«i>ect to the lowing' patient in the c<iw. 
house. 

He wjxs soon after r<*joinc<l l*y Coimor-of-tho 
leep. 

‘‘ There is one way,*’ s^iitl he, “ of s;ivin- your cow 

—but you rnu.st lose one of your childer if you 
wi.sh to save it. " 

“ Oh Heaven prcsaiwe uz. sir, how is that, if you 
plase?” 

“You must go home,” s.-ii.l the Sheep-slituirer. 

an say nothen t(. ajiy IxmI.v, but Hx in your mind 
which o’ your three childer y.>u ll give for the cow • 
an when you do that, hK>k in his eyes, an he'll 
sneeze, an d..n t you ble.vs him, for the worhl. 
then ook m his eyes again, an he ll sneeze again, 
all still dont tliink o’ ble-s-sen him, be any mains. 
Ihe thii-d time you 11 look in his eyes he’ll sneeze 
a tliird time — an if you don’t blecss him the 
third time, he 11 die—but your cow will live.” 

“ An this ia the only cure you have to gi’ me ? ” 
exclaimed Phadrig, his indignation at the momeut 
overcoming his natural timidity. 

“The only cure.-It was by a dale to do I 
cou d Jirevail on them to let you make the choice 
itself.” 

Phadrig declared .stoutly against this decree, and 
even threw out some hints that he would try 
whether or no .Shaun Lauthcr or Strong .lohn, a 
young rival of the Kheep-.slicnring fairy doctor, 
might Ikj able to make a better bargain fur him 
with the “gentlemen.” 

Shaun Lauthcr!" e.vciaimod Coiinor-of-tlie- 
Sheep, in liigli anger—“ Do you compare me to a 

man that never seen any inure than yourself 1— 

that^ never saw so much a.s the .skirt of a dead 

man H shroud in the moonliglit—or hc;ird a-s much 

M the inoancn of a sowltli in an old graveyanl I 

Do you know me ?—Ask them that do—an they’ll 

tell you how often I’m c.'ille<l up in the night, and 

kep iiosten over bog an mountain, till I’m ready 

t/. drop down with the slcei—whilc few voices are 

heard, III bo l>ai), at Shaun Lauthcr’s wiudey 

—an little knollidge given him in his drames. It 

M then that I get mine. Didn’t I say licforc the 

King o’ France was l>eheadcd that a blow would 

bo struck with an axe in tliat place, that tlio 

sound of it wouhl l>c hcanl all over Europci—An 

wasnt it true? Didn’t I hear the shots that 

wore fired at Gibaraltlmr, an tell it over in Dooly’s 

forge, that^ the place was rclicveil that day? 

-an didn’t the news come afterwards in a 

months time, that I toult nothen hut the 
truth ? ” 

Phadrig had notliing to say in answer to this 
ovonvholming list of interrogatoiics — but to 
apologise for his want of cre<lulity, and to exiiress 
himself perfectly satisficnl. 

With a heavy heart ho put forth in his canoe 
upon the water, and prcimred to return. It was 


aheady txvilight.mul he glidc.l ah.n-the peareful 

sJioix-s^ lie nnuiiiateW iimuni! uily u itliiri }ii,^ 
mind on tliecouoe wliii lj he >Jiunld jau-sue. Tiio 
loss of the cow would be, he considered, almost 
e.iuivaleiit to total ruin-and the loss of any one 
of his lovely children was a probability which ho 
could hardly bear to dwell on for a moment. 
Still it bclK.ved liim to weigh the matter well. 
Uhieh of them, now — supposing if jjossible 
tliat he c»aihl think of ,saeritirin^ any—wliicli of 
them Would he .select for the luirposo f The 
choice was a hanl one. There was little Mauria, 
a fair-haired, blue-eyed little girl—but he eouhl 
not, for an instant, think of losjog her, as .'>lu* 
happene<l to be named after hU Hivt wife ; her 
brother, little Shaiinis, wa.s the lejist useful of the 
three, but he wa.s the youiige.st—" the child of his 
old age-a little one ! ” bis heart bled at the idea ; 
he would lose the cow, ami the pig along with it,' 
before he would harm a hair of the darling infant’s 
head. He thought of Patcy—and he .shudileretl. 
and leaned he;ivier on his oars, as if to Hoc away 
from the horrible doubt which .stole into hi.s heart 
with that name. It mu.st he one of the three, or 
the cow wa.s lost for ever. Tlie two first-men¬ 
tioned he certainly would not lose—and Patcy— 
again he bade the fiend begone, and trembling in 
every limb, made the canoo speed nipitlly over the 
tide in the direetiun of his home. 

He drew the little vc.s.sel ashore, and jiroceeded 
towards his cabin. They had been waiting 
.supper for him, and he learned witli renewed 
anxiety that the object of his solicitude, the 
milch-cow, had mthor fallen away than im¬ 
proved in lier condition ilnring his ab.sence. 
Hu sjit d«)wn in .sorrowful silence with hi.s wife 
and children, to their humble supper of potatoes 
and thick milk. 

He gazed intently on the features of each of tlic 
young innocents as they took their i>Iaces on the 
Huggan chairs that fhmkerl the hoard. Little 
Mauria and her brother Shamu.s looked fresh, 
mirthful, and blooming, fn)m their noisy play in 
the ailjoining paddock, wliile their elder brother, 
who luul spent the day at school, wore—or seemed 
to the distempered mind of his father, to wear a 
look of 8ullenne.«a and chagrin. He was thinner 
too than mo.st boy.s of his age—a circumstance 
which I*hadrig had never remarked before. It 
might be the first indications of his |>oor mother’s 
disease, consumption, that were beginning to 
declare tbcmselvcs in hi.s constitution ; and if so, 
his doom was already sealed—and whether the cow 
died or not, Parity was certain to be lost Still the 
father could not bring his mind to resolve on 
any settled couise, and tlieir meal proceeded in 
silence. 

Suddenly the latcli of the door wjvs lifted by 
some person outside, and a neighbour entered to 
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inform I’liudrig that tlie agent to hi.s lundlonl had 
arrived in the adjacent village, for the }mrpose 
of driving matters to extremity against all those 
tenants who roniaiued in arrear. At the s;»me 
moment, too, a low moan of anguish from the 
cem- outxsiile ajjtiounced the a cess of a fresh 
jiaroxysm of her distemper, which it was very 
evident the poor animal could never come through 
in safety. 

In an agony of distress and horror, the distracted 
father laid his clenched lingers on the table, and 
looked iixedly in the eyes of the unsuspecting 
I atoy. fhe chilli sneezed, and Phadrig closed his 
lips hard, for fear a blessing might escape them, 
riie child at tlie .same time, he okserved, looked 
paler than before. 

1’earful lest the remorse which began to awake 
witliin his heart might ovei*sway his I'esolution, 
and prevent the accomplishment of liis unnatural 
ilesigii, he looked hurriedly, a second time, into 
the eyes of the little victim. Ag-ain the latter 
sneezed—and agiiin the father, using a violent 
eflort, restraincil the blc.s.sing which was struggling 
at liis heart. The poor child drooped liis bead 
upon his bosom, and letting the mitastcd food fall 
from hi.s hand, lookcil .so jiale and mournful as to 
remind his murderer of the look which his mother 
wore in dying. 

It was long —very long —before the heart- 
struck parent could luevail on himself to complete 
the sacrifice. The visitor departed ; and the first 
beam.s of a full moon began to supplant the faint 
and lingering twilight which was fast fading in 
the west The dead of the niglit drew on before 
the family rose from their silent and comfortless 


meal. The agonies of the devoted animal now 
drew rajudly to a close, and Phadrig still remained 
tortured byremor.se on the one hand, and by selfish 
anxiety on the other. 

A sudden sound of anguish from the cow¬ 
house made him start from his seat A third 
time he fixed his eyes on those of his child—a 
third time the boy sneezed—but hero the charm 
wa.s broken. 

Milly Rue looking with .surpn.se and tenderness 
on the fainting boy, said,—“ Why, then, Heaven 
bless you, child !—it must be a cold you caught, 
you're sneezen so often. ’ 

Immediately the cow sent forth a bellow of deep 
agony, and expired; and at the Siiine moment a 
low and plaintive voice outside tlie door was heard 
exclaiming—“ And Heaven bless you, Jlilly! and 
the Almighty bless you, and spare you a long time 
over your children ! ” 

Phadrig staggered back against the wall—his 
blood froze in his veins—liis face grew white as 
d(«^ith—hi.s teeth chattered—his eyes stared—his 
hair moved upon his brow, and the chilling damp 
of terror exuded over all his frame. He recog¬ 
nised the voice of his first wife; and her pale cold 
eye met hi.s at that moment^ as her shade flitted 
by the window in the thin moonlight, and darted 
on him a glance of mournful reproach. He 
covered his eyes witli his hands, and sunk, sense¬ 
less, into a chair ;—while the affrighted Milly, and 
Patcy, who at once assumed his glowing health 
and vigour, hastened to liis assistance. They had 
all heard tho voice, but no one saw the shade nor 
recognised tho tone, excepting the conscience- 
smitten Phadrig. 
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the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred 
ninety-two, 

Did the English fight tho French,—woe 
to France I 

And, the thirty-first of May, lieltor-skelter thro’ 
tlie blue, 

Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a slioal of 
sharks pursue, 

Came crowding ship on ship to St. Molo on 
the Ranee, 

With the English fleet in view. 

II. 

Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor 
in full chaso j 

First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, 
Daiufreville: 
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Close on him fled, great and small, 
TSventy-two good ships in all. 

And they signalled to the place 
“ Help the winners of a race ! 

“ Get us guidance, give us harbour, take us quick 
- -or, quicker still, 

Here’s tho English can and will! ” 

HI. 

Then the pilots of tlie place put out brisk and 
leapt on board ; 

“ Why, what hope or chance have ships like these 
to pass 1 ” laughed they : 

“ Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the 
passage scarred and scored, 

“ Shall the FormidahU here with her twelve and 
eighty guns 
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“ Tiiirik to make the river-mouth by the sijigle 
narrow way, 

“Tmst to etitcr where t is tickli'h for a craft of 
twenty tons, 

“Ami witli How at full lK*>i<le ? 

“ Now, ’t is slackest ebb of ti«le. 

“ Reach the mooring ? Rather s;iy, 

“ While rock stands or water runs, 

“ Not a ship will leave the bay ! ” 

IV. 

Then wa.s called a council .stniiglit. 

Brief and bitter the debate ; 


—A (’.iptainl A Lieutenant' A .Mate—lii^t, 
second. thir<l ( 

No.such man <.»f mark, and meet 

^\ itli lii> iietfers to compete ! 

Rut a .^imple Rictoii Niilor pres-cd l>y Tourville 
lor tlic riec't, 

A poor co.isting pilot he. Ilerve Rid the C’roivjekc'c, 

VI. 

And, “What mockery or malice h.ive \\e here I 
cries Ilervc Rid ; 

“Are you mad, you .M.douins 1 Are you cowards, 
fools, or r».)gues f 



“ Here’s the English at our lieel.s; would you have 
them take in tow 

*‘A11 that’s left ils of the fleet, linked together 
storri and bow, 

** For a prize to Plymouth Souml 1 

" Better nin the ship.s aground ! ’* 

(Ende<l TJamfreville hi.s Hjicecli). 

** Not a minute more to wait! 

“ Let the Captains all and eacli 
“ Shove ashore, then blow up, bum tlie ves.sels on 
the beach ! 

** France must undergo her fate. 

V. 

“ Give the word ! ” But no sucli word 

Was ever spoke or heard ; 

For up8tood,for out stepped, for in struck amid 
all these 


Talk to me of rocks and .slioals, me who took the 
.soumlings, tell 

On my firigei's every bank, every shalUnv, every 
swell 

“'Twixt the oHing here ami Clreve where the 
river fli.semb(iguo.s ? 

Arc you bought by ICnglish gold 1 Ls it love the 
lying’s for I 

“ Morn and eve, night and day, 

“ Have I piloted your bay, 

Entered free ami anchored fa.st at the foot of 
S<didor. 

“Bum the fleet and ruin Fnince 1 That were 
worse than fifty Hogues ! 

“Sirs, they know I speak the truth ! Sirs, 
believe me there’s a way ! 

Only let me lead the line. 

“ Have the biggest ship to steer, 
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“Oct tliis Forinnhiltli I'leor, 

*■ Miike tile otliers t'oll<i\v mine, 

“ Ami I lead tliem. most ami least, l»y a pa-s-sage I 
know Well, 

“ Riiilit to Solklor past Grove, 

“Ami there lay them safe ami .souiul ; 

“ Ami if one ship mishehave. 

“—Keel so niiieh its orate tlie grouml, 

“Why, I've nothini: Imt my life,—here’s my 
head : ' cries Ilervii Riel. 


VII. 

Not a minute more to wait. 

“Steer us in. then, small and great ! 

“’I'ake the helm, lead the line, save the 
st|na<lron ! ’ cries its chief. 

Captains, gi\e the sailor place ! 

He is adniiial, in lunef. 

Still the north wind. l>y God’s grace ! 

See the imhle felhuv's face 
.\.s the l)ig sliip, witli a hound, 

Clears the entry like a hound, 

Kee[»s (he jia.ssage as its inch of way were the wide 
sea's profound ! 

See, safe through .shoal and rock, 

How they h'llow in a Hock, 

Not a ship that misbehave.s, not n keel tliat grates 
the ground, 

Not a spar that comes to grief! 

The peril, see, is past. 

All are harboured to the last, 

And just as Herv6 Uiel holloas “ Anchor!’’—sure 
as fate. 

Up the English come, too late! 

VIM. 

So, the .storm .subsides to calm. 

They sec the green trees wave 
On the heights o’erlooking Grevc. 

Hearts tliat bled are stanched with balm. 

“ .lu.st our raiitnrc to enhance, 

“ Let tile English rake the i>ay, 

Gna.sh their teeth and glare askance 
“As tliey cannonailc away ! 

“’Neatli rainpired Solidor pleasant riding on the 
Ranee !’’ 

Now hope suocoods de.s)>air on eacli Captains 
countenance! 

Out hurst all with one accord, 

“ This is Paradise for Hell! 

“ Let France, let France’s King, 

“ Tliank tlie man that did tlic tiling 1 ” 

\\ liat a sliout, and all one word 
“ Uerv6 Riel! ” 


As he stepped in front once more, 

Not a symptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes, 

Just the same man as before. 

IX. 

Then .said Damfreville, “ ily friend, 

“ I must .sjicak out at tlie end, 

“Though I ilm) tlie speaking hard. 

“ Prai.se is deeper tlian the lips : 

“ \ on have twived the King his sliips, 

“ You must name your own reward. 

“ Faith, our sun was near eclipse ! 

“ Demand whate’eryou will, 

“ France remains your debtor still. 

“Ask to heart s content and have ! or my name’s 
not Damfreville.” 

X. 

Tlicn a beam of fun outbroke 
On the beardcil mouth that spoke. 

As the houe.st heart laughccl thmugh 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue : 

“Since I needs must say my say, 

“ Since on board the duty’s done, 

“ And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what 
is it but a run I— 

! “ Since’t is ask and have, I may— 

“ Since the othei's go ashore— 

“ Come! A good whole holiday ! 

“ Leave to go and sec my wife, whom I call the' 
Belle Aurore !” 

That he asked and that he got,—nothing more. 

XI. 

Name and deed alike are lost, 

Not a pillar nor a jiost 

In his CroLsic keeps alive the feat as it befell; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fisliing-smack, 

In memory of the man but for wliom had gone to 
wrack 

All that France saved fi-oin the fight whence 
Phigland bore the bell. 

Go to Paris : rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvra, face and Hank! 

\ou shall look long enough ere you come to 
Her\’6 Riel. 

So, for better and for worse, 

Hervd Riel, accept my verse 1 
In my verse, Hcrvii Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honour France, love thy wife 
the Belle Aurore I 
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[From •• The Yelloirplush - By W. M. Tiii. kfbav.1 


^VI8H the public wa.s as .sorry to jutrt 
with me as I am with the pulilic ; 
beraws 1 fansy reely that we've 
become frciuls, an<l feal for my 
part a becomiii'' grief at saying 
ajew. 

It s im]ios)ii]I fur me to contin- 
yow, however, a-writin, as I have 
ilono—violetting the rules of aiithogniphy, and 
trampling U|>un tlie fust princepills of Eugli.sh 
grjiiumar. When I began, I knew no letter : 
when I’d carrid on these papers a little further, 
and grew accu.stmd to writin, I begun to smel out 
sometlunk »juear in my style. Within the la.st sex 
weaks I have l>een learning to spell : and when all 
the world was rejoicing at tlie festivvate.s of our 
youthful Quean—when all is were Hxt upon her 
lojig sweet of ambasclors and princes, following 
the sjdendid carridge iif .Marshle the Duke of 
Damlatiar, and blinking at the pearls and diminee 
•of Prince Oystereasy—Vellowplush w;i.s in his 
loanly pautry—A/s eyes were fixt upon the spell¬ 
ing-book—his heart was bent upon mastring the 
diflickleties of the littery profe.sshn, 1 have l>een, 
in fact, coiivffrtid. 

\ ou .shall hear how. Ours, you know, is a Wig 
house ; and ever .sins his third sotj h;is got a place 
in the Trca.sury, his seend a captingsy in the 
Uuards, his fust tlie secretary of embasy at Pekin 
with a prospick of being a[ipinted ainbasdor at 
Loo Choo—ever sin.s master’.s .sons have re.se.aved 
the.se attentions, and master liim.self has hud the 
pnnnisc of a pearitch, he li.as been the most leglar, 
consi.stnt, honrabble Libbaral, in or out of the 
IIoosc of ComminH. 

WeU, being u Whig, it’s the fashn, as you know, 
to rcscavo littery pi))ple ; and accordingly, at 
dinner, tother day, whose name do you think I 
ha<l to hollar out on the fust lauding-placo alx)ut 
a w'ick ago? After several dukes and markises 
had l)een enounced, a very gcntell lly drives up to 
■our doar, and out step.s two gentlemen. One was 
and wor si>ekticles, a wig. and a white neck¬ 
cloth. The other waa slim with a hook nose, a 
fxiil fane, a small waist, a pare of falling shoulders, 
a tight coat, and a catarack of black sattiiig 
tumbling out of his busin, and falling into a gilt 
velvet weskit The little gciilmn settled his wigg 
and pulled out his ribbins; the younger one 
fluffed the dust off his shoos, looked at his wishers 
in a little [lockit-gloss, settled his crevatt; and 
they both mounted upstairs. 

What name, air 1 ” says I, to the old genimn. 
“Name!—a! now, you thief o’ the wurrld,’ 


sjiyshe, “do you prctiml nat to know / Sa 5 
its the Cabinet Cyclopa — no, I the 

Litheniy Clinm—psha I— bluthanowu.s !—s^iy it\ 
Don Hon Diot Lt>iiAN L.vnNKR—1 tliink he ll 
know mo now—ay. Nid f ’ Rut the geiilmu called 
Nil! was at the botm «if tlie stare, an pjcteiided to 
U very busy with his shoo-string. JSo the little 
genhmi went ui)stare.s alone. 

“ Doctor Diole^his L.ujxKn : ’ siiys I. 

“Doctor .-Vtuaxasii's Lardner ! ".stysCreville 

Fitz-Roy, oursecknd footman, on the fust landing 
place. 

“ Qooor rgnaittts tonola ! ” .^ays tlie giooni of the 
chambers, who prctcmls to Iw a schollar; and in 
the little genliim went. When -safely hou.se<l. the 
other cha[. came; and when I asked him his 
name, siiid in a thick, gobbling kind of voice— 

“.Sawedwailgcorgecarllittubulwig.” 

“Sir whot 1 ” says I, cpiite aga.st at the name. 

Sauedwad—no, I mean .I/iAY</«'Oiiwad Lyttn 
Rulwig,” 

-My neas trembled tinder me, my is Hid with 
tiers, my voize shook, as I past up the venr.ihhle 
iRime to the other footman, ami siiw this fust of 
Engli.sb writers go up to tlie drawing-room ! 

It’s ncedle-ss to mention the name.s of the rest 
of the compny, or to dixcrilie the suckmstaiisies 
f»f the dinner. Suftiz to say that the tw.) littery 
genlmii behaved very well, and .seamwl to have 
good appytiglits; igspecially the little Iri.shman 
in the whig, who et, drunk, and tilkeil ns much a.s 
i a duzn. Ho told liow he'd lieeu pre.sented at 
cort by his frieml, Mr. Rulwig, and how the Quean 
liad receivc<l em Ixith with a dignity undigserib- 
able ; and how her blessed Miijisty asked what wa.s 
the l)ony lidy .sale of the Cabinet Cyclopjvdy, and 
how he (Doctor Lamer) told her that, on hi.s Jiomier, 
it was under ton thowsmL 

You may guess that the DocUir, wlieu lie made 
this .s|)each, was pretty fur gotie. The fact is, 
that whether it was the coronation, or the gooil- 
ne.s.s of the wine (capittle it is in our liou.se, / can 
tell you), or the natral propeiisaties of the gests 
assembled, which made them so igspcciuUy jolly, 

I don't know; but they had kop up the mcating 
pretty late, and our }M>ar butler was ejuito tired 
with the ])er|>echual buskits of claret which ho had 
been culled mion to bring uii. So that about 11 
o’clock, if I were to say they were merry, I should 
uso a mild term ; if I were to say they were intaw- 
sicated I should use an igspre-sshn more near t4) the 
tmth, but less risiieckful in one of my situaslin. 

The cumiKiny reseuved tliis annountsmint with 
mute ostouislmiont. 
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“ Pny. n.Ktar Lamcler.” says a sj)iteful gonlinn, 
willing to keep tip the littery conversation, “ what 
is tlic Cahiuet Uyclopiedia !" 

“It’s the littliorary wontherr of the wairrhl.” 
says lie ; “an<l sure your lordship must have seen 
it : the lattlier numbers ispeeially—cheap as durrt, 
Ixumd in gleezed calico, si.v shillings a volluin. 
The illusthrious neems of Walther Scott, Tliomas 
Moore, Docthor Southey, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Docthor Diinovan, and mesclf, are to be found 
in tlio list of couthributoi's. Its the Phaynix of 
Cyclopa|ies—a litherary Paeon.” 

“A what U’ s;iys tlie genhn nex to him. 


“A Bacon, shining in the darkness of our age ; 
fild wid tlio pure end lambent flame of science, 
burning with the gorrgoous scintillations of divine 
litheratiire—a mountntninm, in fact, are perinnius 
bound in pink calico, six shillings a vollum.’* 

“ This wigmawole,” sjtid Mr. Bulwig (who 
seemed rather disgustcil that his friend sliould 
tak uj) so much of the convassation), “ this 
wigmawole is all vewy well; but it’s cuwious that 
you don’t weniembcr in chawactewising the 
litewawy mewits of the vawious magazines, 
cwonicle.s, weviews, and encyolopiedia-s, the 
existence of a cwitical weview and litowawy 
cwoniclo which, though the ajwa of its ajipearance 
is dated only at a veu*y few months pwevious to 
the pwesent iicwoid, is nevertheless so wemark- 
able for its iutwinsic mewits as to be wead, not 
in tho uietwopolis alone, but in the countwy—not 
in Fwauce mearly, but in tho west of Euwope— 
whewever our imre Wenglisli is spoken, it stwetchs 


its peaceful .sceptre—pewused in Amewica, fwom 
New York to Niagawa—wepwinted in Canada, 
fwom Montweal to Toronto—and, as I am gwati- 
fled to hear fwom my fwiend the governor of 
Cape Coast Castle, wegularly wceeived in Afwica, 
and twanslatcd into the Mandigo language by the 
inissionawies and the bu.swangers. I need not say, 
gentlemen—sir—that is, iSIr. Speaker—I mean. 
Sir John—that I allude to the Litewawy Chwonicle 
of which I have the honour to be pwiucipal contwi- 
bntor.” 

“ Very true, my dear Mr. Bullwig,” says ray 
master : “you and I, being Whigs, must of course 


stand by our own friends ; and I will agree, with¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation, that tho Litera what- 
d’ye-call’cm is the prince of periodicals.” 

“ The pwince of pewiotlicals 1 ” says Bullwig *, 
“ my dear Sir John, it’s tho empowow of the 
pwess.” 

“ Soil —let it be the emperor of the press, as you 
poetically call it; but, between ourselves, confess 
it—Do not the Tory writers beat your Whigs 
hollow 1 You talk about magazines. Look at-” 

“ Look at hwat I ” shouts out Lamer. “ There’s 
none, Sir Jan, compared to ourrs.” 

“ Pardon me I think that-” 

“It is ‘Bentley’s Mislany* you manel” says 
Ignatius, as sliarp os a uidle. 

“ Why, no ; but-” 

“O thin, its Co’burn, sure; and that diwle 
Thayodor—a pretty paper, sir, but light—tlirashy, 
milk-aud-wathery—not strong, like the Litherary 
Chran—good luck to it.” 
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^\hy, Doctor Lamer, I was going to tell at 
once the name of the periodical-it is Fkaser’s 
AIaoazine.’' 

“ KitESEit !” says the Doctor. “O thunder and 
turf! ’ 

“I-waser!” .says Bullwig. “O—ah—hum- 

haw—yia—no—why—that is, weaDy—no, woally 

U])on my wcputation, I never beh.re heard the 

name of the i>ewiodical. Hy the by. Sir John 

wliat weinarkable good cluwet this is ! Is it Lawose 
or ” 

Laff, indml! he eooden git beyond latF; and 
Im blest if I could kip it ncither-fnr heiriu" 
liim pretend ignurnts, and being behind the 


name of the \ elli*w))hi.>h C’orre.spondcnce"). 

Ha, ha ! why, to tell twuth, I have wead the 
cowcspondence to wljieh you alhnle : it’s a gweat 
fayowite at Court. I wa.s bilking with Spwing 
Wice and John Wussell about it the otlier day.’' ° 
Well, and what do you think of it r’ .says Sir 
John, looking mity waggidi—for he kru-w it w;ls 
me who mat it, 

“ Why, wciilly and twuly, there’s considewable 
cleavenicss about the eweature; but it’s low, 
disgu.sting|y low : it vioLitcs pwobability, and the 
orthography is so carefully inaceuwate, tliat it 
reipiires a iK>ssitive study to cojupwchend it.” 

Ves, faith, says Lamerthe arthagmphy is 



skreend, setthn sunithink for the gciiliim, I bust 
into Hucli a raw of laffing os never was igscctled. 

Hullo! ” says Bullwig, turning red. “ Have I 
said anything impwoliable, aw widiculoiisl for 
weally, I never befaw wecollect to have heard in 
^lety such a twemendous peal of cachinnation— 
that wluch the twagic bard who fought at Mawa- 
thon has called on antwUhmon geUtsnui." 

“ Why, bo the holy pijicr,” says Larder, “ I think 

you are dthrawing a little on your imagiuatioit 

Not read rater I Don’t believe him, my lord 

auke; he reads every word of it, the rogue ! The 

boys about that magazine baste him a.s if he was a 

of oatmalc. My reason for crying out, Sir 

Jan, was because you mintioiicd Fraser at alL 

Bu wig has every syllable of it by hcart-from the 

mUiiix down to the ‘Yellowplush Conespon* 
deuce.* ’* 

“ Ho, ha I»’ says Bullwig, affecting to laff (you 
n»ay be sure my ears jirickt up when I heard the 
z 


detestible; it’s as bad for a man to write bad 
spillin as it is for em to speak wid a brogue. 
Iducation furet, and ganius aftenvards. Your 
health, my lord, and good luck to you.” 

“ Yaw wemnrk,” says Bullwig, “isvewy appwo- 
pwiate. You will wecollect, Sir John, iu Hewo- 
dotus (as for you, Doctor, you know more almut 
Iwish than about Qweek)—you will wecollect, 
without doubt, a stowy uawwated by that cwcilu- 
lous though fascinating chwonicler, of a certain 
kind of sheep which is known only in a certain 
distwict of Awabio, and of which the tail is so 
enormous, that it either dwaggles on the gwound, 
or is bound up by the shepherds of the country 
into a small whcelhawvow, or airt, whicli makes 
the chwonicler sneewingly wemark that thus ‘the 
sheep of Awabia have their owm chawiots,' i 
have often thought, sir (this clawet is weally 
nectuwcous)—I liave often, I say, thought that 
the wace of man may be compawod to these 
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Awaljiaii .sheep—"cniiis is <mr tail, education our 
wlieelbawwaw. Without art and education to 
pwop it, tlji.s f'cniu.s dwops on the gwoiUKl. and is 
polluted hy the iimd, or injured by the wocks 
upon the way: with the wheelbawwow it is 
.stronKtIicned, incweu.sed. and .supported—a pwide 
to the owner, a ble-s-sint' to mankind.” 

'‘A Very a[ipropriate simile,’ s:tys Sir Jolin ; 
“and I am afraid that the jtenius of our friend 
\ellowplnsli has need of some such supiKUt.’’ 

“ .\propos,’ .sjiiil Jiullwij;, “ who in Vellowpliisli 1 
1 was ^nven to undei-stand that the name wa.s 
only a tictituous one, and tliat the iiajiers were 
written l)y the author of tlje ‘Diary of a l^hy- 
sician ; ’ if so, the man. lia.s wonderfuily improved 
ill style, and there is some* hope of him.” 

“Hah !’’.saitl the Duke i)f I)oul)lejowl; “ evrey 
body knows its Barnard, the celebrated author of 
•Sam Slick.”’ 


“Pardon, my dear duke,” said Lord Bajrwig; 
“it’s the anthore.vs of ‘ High Life,’ ‘ Almaek’s,’ and 
<'ther fa.shionable novels.” 

“ I'hldlestick's eml I ’’ .says Doctor Lamer; “don’t 
be blushing and pretending to a.sk ipiestions: don't 
we know you, Hullwig 1 It’s you youj-self, you 
tliief of the wmjd : we smoked you from the very 
beginning.” 


Bnllwig was about indignantly to reply, when 
Sir John interu]»te»I them, and said—“I must 
correct you all, gentlemen ; Mr. Yellowplush is 
' no other tlian Mr. Yellowiilush : ho gave you, my 
dear Bulwig, your last gla.ss of champagne at 
<linner, and is now an inmate of my liousc, and 
an ornament of my kitchen ! ” 

“ Gad ! ” says J)ouhlejowl, “ lets have him up.” 

“ Hear, liear!” says Bagwig. 

“Ah, uow,”sji)'s Lamer, “your grace is not going 
to call up and talk to u footman, sure ? Is it 
gintalc 1 ” 

“ To .siiy the lea.st of it,” says Bullwig, “ tho 
pwacticc is iwwegular, and indccowous ; and I 
wcally don’t see how the interview can be in any 
way pwolitable.” 

But the vices of tlie company went against the 
two littery men, and everybody cxcep them was 
for having up poor me. The bell was wrung ; 
butler enme. “Send up Charles,” says master; 
and Charles, who wa-s standing behind the 
skreand, was pcrsnly abliged to come in. 

“ Charles,” .sjxys ma.ster, “ I have been telling 
these gentlemen who is the author of the* Yellow- 


idush Corrc.spomlenco,’ in Fntger's 
“ It’s the best magazine in Enroiw,” says the 
duke. 


“And no mistake,” say.s my loixl, 

“Hwhat!” says Lamer; “and where’s the 
Lithcrary Chran 1 ” 

I said myself nothing, but made a bough, and 
biusht like pickle-cabbitch. 


“ >rr. Ycllow)dush,” says his grace, “ will you, in 
the fust place, drink a gla.ss of wine 1 ” 

I boughed agin. 

“And what wine do you prefer, sir? hiunble 
port or imperial burgundy ? ” 

“ Why, your grace,” says I, “ I know my place, 
and ain’t above kitchen wines. I will take a glass 
of port, and drink it to the health of this honour¬ 
able company.” 

When I'd swigged off the bumper, which hi.s 
grace himself ditl me tlie honour to pour out for 
me, there was a silints f*u- a miimit; when my 
master said— 

“ ('havles Yellowplush, I have jierused your 
memoirs in Frasers Maijazine with so much 
curiosity, and have so high an opinion of your 
talents as a writer, that I really cannot keep you 
as a footman any longer, or allow you to discharge 
dutie.s for which you arc now quite unfit. With 
all my admiration for your talent.s, Mr. Yellow- 
plu.sh, I still am contidont that many of your 
friends in tho servants’ hall will clcsin my boots 
a great deal better than a gentleman of your 
genius can ever be ©.xpected to do—it is for this 
liurpose I employ footmen, and not that they may 
be writing in magazines. But—yon need not look 
so red, my good fellow, and bad better take 
another glass of port—I don’t wish to throw you 
upon tho wide world without the means of a 
livelihood, and have made interest for a little 
l)laco which you will have under Government, 
and which will give you an income of eighty 
pounds i>er annum ; which you can double, 1 
presume, by your literary labours.” 

“ Sir,” says I, cla.sping my hands, and busting 
into tears, “do not—for heaven’s sake, do not !— 
think of any sucli think, or drive me from your 
suwicc, because I liave been fool enough to write 
ill inagascens. Gians but one moment at your 
honour’s plate—every spoon is as bright as a 
mirror; coiulyscnd to igsamine your shoes—your 
honour may see refiected iu them the fuses of 
every one in the company. I blacked them 
shoes, I cleaned that there plate. If occasionally 
I’ve forgot the footman in tlie litterary man, and 
committed to paper iny romindicences of fashion- 
nblo life, it was from a sincere desire to do good, 
and promote nollitch: and I appeal to your 
honour—I lay my hand on my busm, and in the 
fuse of this noble company beg you to sny, When 
you rung your bell, who came to you fust? When 
you stopt out at Brooke’s till morning, who sal up 
for you? When you was ill, who forgot the 
natral dignities of his station, and answered the 
two-pair belli Oh, Sir,” says I, “I know what’s 
what; don’t sent mo away. I know them littery 
chaps, and, believe me, I’d rather be a footman. 
The work’s not so hard, the pay is better, the 
vittels incompyrably supearor. I have but to 
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clean niy thin;^ an<l l un my errinLs, ami yon put 
clotlies on my back, aiul meat in my montli. .Sir! 
Mr. Biillwi;/, an t 1 right i shall 1 (piit j«y 
station and sink—that i.s to s.ay, rise— to >/ot/rs/ " 
Bullwig Wivs violently aHccte«l ; a tear stood in 
his glistening i. “ Vellowplush, ' says be, seizing 
my haml, “you f7jr right. Quit not yourpre.scnt 
occupation ; black bouts, dean knives, wear plu.>h, 
all your life, but don’t turn liter.iry man. Look 
at me. I am the first noveli.st in Europe. I have 
ranged with eagle wing over the wide regions of 
literature, and perched on every eminence in its 
turn. I have gazed with eagle eyes on the .sun tif 
philosophy, and fathomed the mysterious depths 
of the human mind. All languages are familiar to 
Jiie, all thoughts are known to me, all men utider- 
stoixl by me. I have gathered wisdom fnun the 
honeyetl lips of Plato, as we wandered in the 
gardens of Acadames—wisdom, too, from the 
tnontli of Job Johnson, as we smoked our ‘baccy 
in Seven Dials. .Such mast be the sturlies, and 
such is the luksion, in this world, of the Poot- 
Phil(«o[*her. Hut the knowledge is only empti- 
ness : the initiation is but misery; the initialed, a 
man shunned and bann’d liy his fellows. Oli,” 
juiid Bullwig, diisjung his hands, and throwing 
his fine i’s np to the chandelier, “the curse of 
Pwoinotheus dc.scends uinm his wace. Wath ami 
|)unishincnt pursue them from genewation to 
gonewatum ! Wo to geniu.s, the Ijcaven-scaler, the 
tirc-stttder! Wo and thrice bitter desolation! 
Earth is the woi-k on which Zeas, wemorscle.ss, 
Htwetehes his withing victim—men, the vultures 
that fcc^l and fatten on him. .\i, Ai ! it is a^onv 
eternal—g^voaningand solitawy desfiair! Arury.>n, 
YellowidiLsh, would penetwate the.se mystewics: 
you would wui.se the awful veil, and stand in the 
tweinondoas Pwesence. Beware ; as you value 
your pejicc, beware ! Withdwaw, wash Neophyte ! 
For heaven’s sake—O for heaven’s sake !—” licre 
he hmked round with agony—“give mo a gla.ss of 
bwandy-and-water, for this clawet is begining to 
disag^vee with rne.” 

Bullwig having concluded this spitcJi, very 
much to liis own satbisfackshri, looked round the 
compny for ajjlaws, anrl then swigged off the glass 
of hrandy-aiid water, giving a solium sigh as ho 
took the Last gulidi ; and then Doctor Ignatius, 
who longed for a chans, and, in order to show 
his independence, begun flatly contradictiug his 
friend, addrcsscMl me, and the re.st of the gcnlmn 
present, in the following manner 
" Hark ye,” says he, “ my go&soon, donn’t be led 
asthrny by the uonsinsc of that divil of a Bullwig. 


He's jilbms of yv. my bhoy : that’s the r.ile 
undoubted truth ; ami it’s only t.» keep you out of 
litherarj'life that lies p.il.ivci ing you inthj.-^ w.ay. 
Ill tell you what — Plii'Ii, yc blackguard—my 
honouniblc frimi the minil>er there ha> told me a 
hundred times, by the smallest com]intation, of 
his intense atlniinifion of your talents, ami the 
wonderful .stliir they were making in the world. 
He cant bear a rival. He’s imul with envy, 
hatre.l, onchamtableness. Look at him, Plu.^li. 
and look at me. .My father was not a juke 
e.\actly, nor avcii a markis, and see. nevertlielcss, 
to what a pitch I am come. I ^pare no i.\pins<‘ ; 
I m the editor of a couple of paii<Klicals ; I dthrivo 
al>ont in me carridge ; I dine wid the lords of tlio 
land; and why—in the name of the piper that 
played before iloses, hwy f Because I m a 
litlieraiy man. Becaase I know how to play niy 
caids. Bec3U.se I’m Doctor Lamer, in fact, ami 
mimlMir of every society in aud out of Europe. I 
might have remained all my life in Thrinity 
Colledge, and never imnle .such an ineoni as that 
offered you by Sir Jan ; but I came to Undon— 
to London, my boy, and now sec! Look again at 
me friend Bullwig. He is a gentleman, to be 
sure, and bad luck to ’im, say I ; and wliat has 
heen the result of his litheniry lal«)ur? I’ll U-ll 
you what; ami III tell thi.s giiitale society, by 
the sliadcof Saint Patrick, they’re going to make 
llim A DAIUNKT.” 

“ A K.VR.vKT, Doctor! " .says I; “you don't mean 
to .say theyVo going to make him a barnct ! And 
Iip.iy what for ? ” 

Mliatfaw? .says Bullwig. “ Ask flic hi.stowy 
of litwatnwc what faw 1 Ask Collmrn, a.sk 
Bentley, n.sk Saundoi-s and Otlcy, ask the gi-cat 
HwitLsh nation, what faw? On the thwone of 
litewaturc I .stand unwivulled, pwc-cminent ; and 
the Bwitish government, honowing genius in mo, 
compliments the Bwitish nation by liftinginto the 
lnwom of the howcilitawy noliility, the mo.st gifted 
member of the dcmocwacy.” ‘(The honrubblo 
geiilm here sunk down nmiilst repeated cheers.) 

“Sir John,’ .siiys I. “ami my lor<l duke, the 
words of my rivrint frond Ignatius aud the 
remarks of the hoiirablilo gculmu who has just 
sate down, have made me change the detummina- 
tion which I had the honour of igspressing just 
now. 

“I igscjit the eighty imund a year; knowing 
that I shall have plenty of time for pursuing iny 
littery career, and hoping some day to set on that 
same bench of barmnites, which is deckarated by 
the pre.snts of my honrobblo frioutL” 
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[Uy Richard Lovelace,] 



iiHEN Love witli unconfinvcj wings, 

_if Hovers within my gates, 

Anti my divine Althea In iiigs 
To wliisjier at the grates ; 

When 1 lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered to lier eye, 

The I'irtls tliat wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


When, linnet-like, confined, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The swecttiess, mercy, majesty 
And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 
Enlarged winds, that curl the flootl 
Know no such liberty. 


Wlien flowing cnjis run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads Avith roses crowned, 
Our hearts with loyal Haines ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep. 
When healths an«l draughts go free- 
tishes that tip)>le in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage : 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 








IN WONDKHLAND. 




IN WONDERLAND. 

IFrom "Tiavvl and Trout in the jn UitiiAj, Sh.sjor.J 


HE most wonderful object of tliis dis¬ 
trict we found to be ut a place bear¬ 
ing the formidable name of Whakare- 
werewa. It is about two miles and 
a half through the fern from Ohine- 
miito. On tlje way we pa.ssed a large pond 
in continual toil and trouble from hot 
wprings, one of which a few yeiins ago 
develojied into a full-blown geyser forty feet high ; 
after remaining on view for a short time, it 
-suddenly retireil from active business, and has 
never appeared since, showing that, if the people 
on this part of the earth are indolent, the force.s 
Uncath their feet are ever restless, and that sur- 
I'ri-sing effects may be by them at any moment 
created. A singular country indeed! Here was a 
stream clear as crystal and cold as a glacier ; and 
within a narrow radius were heaps of sulphur and 
the di^bris of other eruptions, mud .springs fjuiver- 
ing day and night, and ground perceptibly hot to 
the foot. We were riding through the flowering 
ti-trec anil fern, and, hearing a vigorous bubbling 
amongst the undergrowth, pulled up to see a 
fountain of bhick boiling unsavoury mud which 
had but a .short time since added itself unbidden 
to the strange sights of the ilistrict. Then we 
rode <lown a steep bank and over a creek which is 
fed by innumerable small geysers and hot springs, 
necessitating the utmost jirccision in following the 
footsteps of the guide’s horse if we would emerge 
on the other side without boiletl pasU'rns. The 
line of the river was marked by greater or lesser 
steam jets whose |mro white wreaths curle<l grace¬ 
fully amongst the featliery ti-trec and hung 
lingering alsjut its starry flowers. 

In tlie pumice country beyond, the gentleman 
who conducted us to the place lost a horse a year 
before, in a manner which oxplain.scinphatically tlio 
nature of the country. He was riding at full speed 
through the fern ; the horse went into a hole, and 
he was shot yards aliead. Scrambling to his feet 
and rubbing the Bjiarks out of his eyes, ho found 
the horso gone. There was the newly-formed abyss, 
but no trace of the horse. Next day he came with 
ropes, and was lowered down into a subterra¬ 
nean cavern sloping obliquely into thick darkness. 
Lower and lower he wont, till his friemls almve 
^mo to the end of tho tether, and then they drew 
nwi to bank to report that the pit seemed to be 
wttomless. It is nccdlcas, perhaps, to remark 
that nothing was ever heard or seen of the 
horse. 


In the sweetly cool morning—cool os we should 


rt-rkon a>olnc--vs in England, un<| n..t in Sy.lncy or 
bn.sbane-wel.ru>hcd the .lew Iimi„ the Lrii as«e 
tollowed Katz- and her po>s..- ..f l.oatmcn down 
Ihe sleep .Icchvity which cumluct.d to the boat 
waiting for us at the head of I.Ae Tamwem. 
t^ino tlay, when the Maoris uiv iu<»iv tu 

the wliitc k\ssees, there will ii.i ih^ulit l>e an irou l 
Iniilt at tliiji sjK)t, or on the liiK^icr banks to th»* 
right, overlooking tli." bine and elianning lake. 
-Vt present you have a tire.'ome walk to pay a.s tlie 
penalty of native obstinacy. iJnt they are giving 
way by <legrees. I'or instance, two ye.ir.s ago tho 
voyage across Luke Tarawem would have l)een 
performed in a very low tyjie of c-.moe. a im re .Im'- 
out, in whicli you were gei.ei-ally drenche.l and 
always emmped, and which, when it came on to 
Mow, a.s it often does from the mountains, would 
l>e made an admirable e.vcuse for delay. Now wo 
found a capital whaleboat ready for lanricbing, ami 
there were two other craft of similar cajiacity in 
the imde .sheds. We liad a j.rclimiiiarv squabble 
about some row’lock-s bir the use .»f whidi we were 
oxriccteil by another set of boatmen-rivals pre- 
sumably-to pay backsheesh. We, however, were 
hrm as adamant, and ultimately got aflo.it. 

The .shores of Taraw.-ra are well wooded, and 
they pre.sent ewery variety of pieinresque inden¬ 
tation, from rocky promontorie.s and precipitous 
cliffs to tiny coves and gentle ver.lurous promon- 
toi ie.s ; some portions of tlie background of moun¬ 
tain were almost grand. Jly ontnust with this 
laiger lake, Ilotomuhana, to reach which we sub¬ 
mitted to be landed on the shoulders of our 
boatmen, boic out the first impres-sion which every 
traveller records : that of an insigniticant and even 
(lirty-looking piece of water—some have even 
KIK>kon of it contemptuously iw a pond—in which 
marine vegetation sheltcra the wild fowl, which 
the natives protect u.s strictly jw an English .s.|uire 
hi.s partridges and jihcasanU It is true the lake 
as a lake is nothing. \ et tliore is a peculiarity 
in the surroundings, in the steam clouds revolving 
over tlie hill, in the weird colour of the water 
itself, and in the bleak low ranges of the outer 
view. 

Shoes and .stockings were here taken oft’ Kate 
having while in the boat set us an example, and 
we proceeded without loss of time to tho Wiito 
Terraces. Tho suu shone upon tho wonderful 
alabaster-like step.s and uiioii the ca.scadcs (Kniring 
from them, and put a million diamonds into tho 
small ))a.sin.s receiving the downfalL Always 
white and smooth, in waves and drifts and ripplc.s 
I as if there had been a mighty overflow of li.piid 


» 
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iihiha'ttT siuKlenly «‘on<rL'alctI. tlicse tcrnn-L’-s iii- 
\i(Lil us upwai'tl to tlio suiinnit, wIh'I'o Vi)jM)r«*us 
Imuginjcs wii«- l.c‘in" agitated l»y tlieir inlKTuiit 
\itality, and dis[)ii-scil hy the Inve/e, only to "ive 
]»lace to c)fl!er Hia-ey t'oniis. (Jrceii underwood on 
either side hron-ht out in startling? contrast the 
siiow-white material of the fairy terrace and the 
manifold hues of its daneiiif; watei's. Imjiercep- 
tilily, l)Ut Hot the less sjiivly. the dripping overflow 
fr(>m ahovo is *laily adding its incrustations of 
^^iIiea. The favourite theory is (hat the terraces 
m-i.‘ originally an overilow of lava fn.m an extinct 
\oleano, and that the ndneral projterties of the 
wafer, (lowing from what was the crater, gradually 
covered the lough, ilingy pumh-e with its ermine- 
looking tolds of dripery. He that as it may, the 
oHeet is entiaiiriiig. 

J he front ot the temoes is roughly semicircular, 
ami it nariHiws towar.ls the top. The steps vary 
in height ami wiilth. being sometimes inches and 
s<.metimes fert. .Many of the (lom^ are hollowed 
out like shell.s, ami at the time of our visit were 
tillcil with water of exipiisito blue tints. There 
were grey- I'rem h grey—shadings on the perpen¬ 
dicular walls ot the step.s, and very surprisin.g was 
the combinatiou of white, blue,‘and grey. The 
<leli(acy and [lurify of these dazzling terricc stall’s 
caiisc<I us t<»A\alk with Imshed tread, and respect the 
fretwork, carvings, fanto-stio stalactite designs, aud 
emlless patterns wrought by the dripping water. 

At the summit arc large basins of hot water. 
\ isitoi-s, when certain wimls prevail, are not able 
to sec through the dense curtains of steam. We 
wore fortunate, for though, as the boiling went on 
below, oi'casiona] cloinls obscurcil us, at times we 
had glimpses of (he cerulean glory of the biusins. 
Tlic caldrou-in-ehief is a terrible affair. At first 
the yawning pit (it is about bn’ty yanls across) 
was iilled with fiercely moving steam, whicli 
biifletcd the .sides ami e.scaped with a rush. Then, 
with a diabolical roar whicli made ns draw back in 
baste friuii tin* coiidiine e»lging, the veil was rent-, 
and for a few moinciits the fury of this demon 
kettle s boiling Wius visible. The waters surged up¬ 
wards in appalling volume, madly charging rigid 
ami left, smldetily with vicious foam and tliiuulor 
upheaving ns if to overwhelm ns, and then as 
suddenly sinking out of sight and filling the 
pa.s.sjigcs and caverns with dying shrieks and sigli.s. 
A))propriately tti the letter, a dark recess in the 
side of u hill is called the Devil's Hole, and hero 
the deafening uproar and ferocious turbulence 
were again seen. Space fails me to include in this 
(loscription tlio les.ser wonders of this land of 
mysterj' tlie creamy mud pools boiling, writhing, 
sjiewing in awesome fashion ; the geyser pools 
spouting hot water, spitting steam jets, or emitting 
rumbling complaints not pleasant to bear; tlie 
Bprings, great aud small, gurgling musically like 


wine from the flask's throat, or bellowing hoai-sely 
as if they wonhl rend the solid rocks asunder, 

A took ns over tlie iling}’ green surface 

of Hotomahana to the Pink Terraces, so called 
because of the delicate tint a.ssnmed by the 
material of whicli they are formed. The pink, 
however, is not nniver.<al ; but the ternices are 
softer ill character, calmer, more smiling, less 
threatening than those we had left. Tlie steps arc 
broader, the liollows deeper, as if the action of the 
mystic hands that had fashioned them liad moved 
gently, rounding the marble edges, levelling or 
more boldly scoojiing the inarble-hke floors, and 
hanging the artistic folds and ornaments with more 
leisurely grace. 

Towards the top of this uniiine pile the terraces 
become deep basins, in which we bathed, beginning 
with (he lowest and coldest, and ascending to the 
next and next, wliich increased in tempeniture 
until thus far and no further could \ve go. There 
we luxuriated, sitting upon the hard, smooth floor, 
the water covering every part of the body but the 
head and the fingoi’s whicli lield the cigarette. On 
the otlicr side of tlie lake the great w’hito terrace 
.shone magnificently, it.s head still environed in 
whirling clouds of steam. Here wo were at peace, 
and .serene, for the moment wishing for nothing 
else in the wide w’orld. The bath ended at last, 
and we retired to the ti-tree .scruh to dress. The 
moment wc stepped out of the w’atcr the wind, 
wliich wa.s in reality soft and soothing, seemed, by 
contrast witli tlie clement wo liad left, chill as 
charity, aud wc then begin to wish—to wish for 
our clothc.s. 

Instead of the raging caldron of the White 
Tcrmces—.suggo.stiiig a monster shed in tlio bowels 
of the earth, in which a hundred locomotives wore 
blowing ort' steam — the corre.spomling reservoir 
here wa.s placid in appcanince, tliough woo betide 
the being who plunged into its simmering depth.s. 
It was a circular pool with water so translucid that 
one did feel tempted to step into it Wo waited 
a while for the steam to be wafted away, and tho 
rcvelation was of marvellous sapphire, set in pearl 
and surrounded by an outer edge of cauary-yellow. 
Lovelier blue, pearl, and amber mortal eye never 
.saw. It must have been some such heavenly vision 
of colour that the exile on the Isle of Patmos 
beheld when ho looked upon tho foundation walls 
of the Now Jerusalem. 

In the canoe in whicli wo voyaged down the 
romantic little river by which wo returned to 
Tarawera wo still spoke and mused of the wonders 
wo had seenseen, we each confessed, with ex¬ 
ceeding amnzoineut For myself, the roar of the 
caldrons was in my ears as wo shot the rapids and 
brushed against the reeds, and the colours and 
forms of tho terraces and their outpourings haunted 
me for many a day. 
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THE BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. 

[Dy Jous G Sast.) 


>« Attorney was taking a 
turn, 

In .shabby habiliments 
drest j 

His coat it Ava.s shock¬ 
ingly worn, 

And the rust had in¬ 
vested his vest. 

Hisbrccches had sufteretl 
a breach, 

His linen and worsted 
were worse; 

He had .scarce a whole 
crown in hLs hat, 
And not half a crown in his purse. 

And tints as lie wandered along, 

A cheerless and cmmfortless elf, 

He sought for relief in a song. 

Or complainingly Ulked of liiinself; 

“ Unfortunate man that I am 1 
I’ve never a client but Grief, 

Tlie case is, I’ve no ciise at all, 

And in brief, I’ve ne’er had a lirief! 

“ I’ve waited and waited in vain, 

Ex]>ecting an ‘ojiening’ to find. 

Where an honest young lawyer might gain 
Some reward for the toil of liis mind. 

“’Tis not that I’m wanting in law, 

Or luck an intelligent face, 

That others have casos to plead. 

While I liave to plead for a case. 


‘■O, liow can a modest young man 

her h«>pe for the smallest pnigre-vsion- 
Thv [Uofe.vsiori’s already so fidl 
Of lawyers so full of profession !” 

While thus he was strolling anmiid, 

Ilis eye accidentally fell 
On a Very ileep liolc in the ground. 

And he sighed to himself, It is well I ’ 

To curb his emotions, he sat 

On the curb-stone tlie si»ace of a minute, 
Tlien cried, “ Here’s an opening at last! ” 
And in less than a jilfy was in it ! 

Next moniiiig twelve citizens came 
(Twas the coroner bade them attend), 

To the end that it might be determined 
How the man had determined his end ! 

“The man was a lawyer, I he.ir,” 

Ouoth the foreman who sat on the corse ; 

“ lawyer ? Alas ! ” sjiid another, 

“ Undoubtedly be died of remoi-se ! ’’ 

A thinl sidd, “ He knew the <loceased. 

An attorney well versed in the laws, 

And as to the niuse of his death, 

Twas n») doubt fr<»m the want of a cause.” 

The jury decided at length, 

.\ftcr solemnly weighing the matter, 

“ That the lawyer wa.s drowin/ed, bcciUisc 
He could not keep his head above water 1” 



THE VICAR’S GUEST. 


{By TnoMis Abciikr.) 


it waa that we began seriously to 
consider the expediency of organising 
“ Penny Readings ” in tho schoolroom 
attached to the quaint old 8<iuarc- 
towered church at Chewton C^dley 
I haven’t the remotest idea. I fancy it must Iiavo 
Isjcn Mr. Petifer, tlie curate, wlio suggested it after 
he had been to preach for a friend of his in Lon¬ 
don. I know that he was much impressed by 
what the congregation of St Simeon Stylites—his 
friend’s church—were doin^ aud that there was a 


noticeable (lifTcrcncc in his delivery when he read 
the lessons after liis visit 
The truth is that wo had few changes of any 
kind at Chewton. It had cease<l to be a market 
town when the new line of railway took tho threo 
coaches off the road, and oi>enc<l a branch to 
Xoxby; and though tlie tradesfolk contrived to 
keep their 8ho])s oi)cn tlicy did a very (juict busi¬ 
ness indeed. There was nothing actively specula¬ 
tive about tho place, and tlie motto of the town 
was “Slow and sure.” From the two maiden 
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Indies—tlie Misses 'I'witwold who kept the circu¬ 
lating lit>iaiy. and s(*ld stationery aiul l>ei lin wool 
—to {l)e iM'ewer wlio nwnecl lialf the heershops, or 
flic landlord of the "Oeorge and (Jute,’ who 
kept a .select stud of Sitddle - hoi'scs. an<l had 
promoted the tnidesineirs club—nobody was ever 
seen in a imrrv. not even the dwtor who liad come 
to take old Mr. \'arico’s pnu tice, and was quite a 
yomi;; man from the hosjiitals. He bejran by 
luistliiijt about, and walking' as though lie was out 
for a wager, and speaking as though he expected 
people to do things in a iiiiimte ; but he soon got 


over that, l-'olks at C’hewton Cudley had a way 
of looking with a slow, placid, immovable stare at 
anybody who showol unseemly haste. If tlicy 
were tohl to “ be quick ’ or to “ Io»ik shar|)," they 
Would leave what they wore about to gaze with a 
cow-like serenity at the ilisturber. It was <|uite a 
lessiui in placitlity even to watch a farm-labourer 
or a workman sit mi a giite or a cart-shaft to oat a 
slice of bread and cheese. Each bite was only 
taken after a ileliberate iiive.stigation of the sides 
ami edges of the hunch,and was slowly masticated 
during a peculiar rnminating survey of surround¬ 
ing objects. 'I'he po.ssessor of a clasji-knifc never 
closed it with a click; and if any adult jiei-son 
had lieeu seen to run along the High Street public 
attention would have beeti arouseil by tlie event. 

The vicar was really the mo.st active pei-son in 
the town : and though he had lived there in the 
quaint, ivy-covered parsonage house for twenty 
yeai-s, and had been constantly among his 
liari.shhmers, lie had the same bright, pleasant, 
ami yet giiive smile, the same (puck, eii.sy step, 
the same lively way with children and old women, 
the same impatient tolenilion of “dawdlers,” as 
had distinguished him on Ids first coining. He 
had been a famous cricketer at college, and one of 
the first things he did was to form a cricket club ; 
but he alway.s .said the batsman waited to watch 
the ball knock down the wicket, and the fielders 
stood staring into space when they ought to have 
made a catch. Thi.s was Ids fun, of coui'se, and 
tlie cricket club flourished in a sedate, slow- 
Imwlingsort of way. So did the penny bank, and 
the evening .school, and the sewing-class—for he 
was well loved, was our vicar, in spite, or i>crliaps 
because, of Ids offering such a contrast to the 
larger number of Ids flock. 

He was a baclielor, and his sister kept iiouse for 
him—a qidet, middle-aged lady, a little older than 
Idinsclf, ami more accomplished than most of the 
Ohowton laxlie.s were, not only in music and needle¬ 
work, but in the matter of pickles, puddings, pre¬ 
serves, and domestic mctlicine, about which she 
and the doctor had many pleasant discussions, os 
he declared she was tlie best friend ho had, since 
her herb tea and electuaries made people fancy 
they were ill enough to send for him to complete 


their cure. That the vicar should have remained 
uiimari icd for so many yeara had almost ceased to 
be a topic of speculation, for it liad someliow 
become known that some great sorrow had be¬ 
fallen him yeara before, ami it was sujiposed that 
he had been “ crossed in love ; ” though, to give 
them credit, there weio unmarried ladies of the 
congregation who never could and never would 
believe that a young man such as he must have 
been c<mld have spoken in vain to any well- 
regulated young person posses.sed of a lieart 
They came to the conclusion, therefore, that he 
never told his love ; and as he had cerbiinly never 
told it to them, only a few of his more intimate- 
friend.s knew that the shadow which had fallen on 
the lives of those two kindly beings at the vicarage 
was the early marriage of a younger sister with 
some a<lventurcr who liad taken her away from 
the home to which she never afterwards returned, 
and only occiusional tidings were received that she 
was sehlom to be found at any sbited addrc.s.s, ami 
was travelling with her imsbaud from one jioor 
lodging to another in the large towns, where they 
had sometimes sought for her in vain. 

Hut the vicar was no kill-joy. He entered with 
I hearty good will into the scheme for weekly iienny 
readings, and delivered an address at the pre¬ 
liminary meeting, in which he alluded with a sly 
touch of Immour to the capabilities of Mr. Binks, 
the saddler, wlio was reputed to sing u famous 
comic song, and of Rnspall, tlie baker, wlio had 
once tried his hand at an original Christmas carol. 
He even called upon the ladies—and wo were all 
of us rather shocked at the time—to bring their 
music; and as a piano bad actually been liired 
from .somewhere, and stood on the platform, he 
called upon his sister for a song there and then, 
and she actually—we toere surprised—sang one of 
those old English ballads to hear which we had 
regarded as the sole privilege of the select few who 
were iuvited to take tea at the vicarage at the 
sewing meetings which we had associated with the 
name of Dorcas the widow. We should as soon 
have thought of seeing Dorcas herself at a sewing 
machine as the vicar’s sister at a piano in jmblic — 
but she sang very well, and the applause at the 
back of the room was uproarious. 

So it was when the vicar himself followed wiUi 
Macaulay’s “Lay of Horatius,” tliough of course 
it was only intended for the front rows—for how 
could tlie tradespeople and the labourers under¬ 
stand it 1 The eldest Miss Riimbelow was 
licrauadcd to attempt one of Iilooro’s melodies, 
and selected “ Young Love Once dwelt,” with a 
singularly wiry accoinpaiiimont, and this having 
restored complete deconun, the curate came for¬ 
ward in a surprising manner, and astonished us by 
that change in voice and delivery to which reference 
has already been made. He had chosen “ The 
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Dream of Eugene Aram ” as lus re.-itaiimi, ami 
tliu tune in which he announced the title wa«< 
as .Mrs. .Multover “like cokl water namin ' 
di.wu your back. ' Every breath Wiis held, eveiT 
eye .sta ted as he told its— 

Twors iu the pmnie of ^umrnerc-r tame, 

.(In even ing ca aim anrl kheoule, 
Amlfowcr-.in.l-twnnty Uaj.i.y b.iiea 
Cam boumling out of sklieoule. ‘ 

iiie boy.s shifted uueasily on their seats; their 
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Has first ineetaig of onr “ I'eiaiy JU-adiu"” 
bociety gave a deei<K<l tone to «)ur .suliseoucmt 
proceedaigs, ).ut still we hml ma<le but .dow 
progre.^s. ami there wu.s still some dirtieulfv in 
nuluenig many of the readeis to meet" the 
amlilile remarks, the lialf-eoncealed minh and 
even the exaggentted apj.lause of their audiJnces 
when the vicar one evening aimumued hi.s 
intention of leaving Chewton for a fortnight 
"ii a visit to Loudon, and coining back in 



Ovn PKifjfT Readixo. 


master looked anxious, as though somethiug per¬ 
sonal wa.s coming ; and when the drama reached 
Its height we timid ones in front were fain to pinch 
each other in a stress of nen’ous excitement. The 
tragirnl conclu.sion was marked by a simultaneous 
low, long, agricultural whistle, which did duty as 
a sigh, and the audience firet stared into each 
other’s faces and then gave a roar of applause, 
omiclst which the vicar annouuce^l tliat the penny 
readings were established from that night; tliat 
boolw containing suitable pieces for recitation 
Muld be obtained at the circulating library; and 
lat practice nights for efficient members would be 
heU on Wednesday evenings. 

p ®^®*Tl>ody went away impressed with Mr. 

* etifcrs sudden accession of dramatic power. 

2 A 


time to prepare a grand entertaiuuient for 
Christma.s. 

It wanted only three weeks to Christmas when 
the vicar returned, and told his sister to have the 
gue.st’s room got ready, as he expecteil a profes¬ 
sional gentleman from London to visit him in a 
day or two. It was on the M'cdiiesday that the 
idlers about the old coach-yard of the “George and 
Gate ” woke up from their usual expressionless 
stare at things in general to notice a stmnger who 
came along at a brisk rate, carrying a small port¬ 
manteau, and looking sharply, and with a quick 
I>cnetrating glance at them aud the sign and th** 
bar of the tap, where ho called for a glass of ale 
and inquired his way to the vicarage. He was a 
well-knit, active man of about forty-live, with dark. 
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"lo-isy hair, just beginning to turn grey ; a dark, 
.slan t moustache ; shaven cheeks and chin, with a 
blue f ingewlioro the beard and whiskers wouhl have 
been : and he wore well-fitting luit rather shabby 
elotlit's, wliieh scarcely seemed to be in keeping 
with the l)ig (false t*r real) diamond ring on his 
ri'.'lit hand and a huge brca.st-pin in liis satin 

.StiK'k. 

'I'hcsc were tlie remarks some of u.s made about 
him when he appeared on the low platform at our 
penny reading the next evening, and was intro¬ 
duced by the vicar as *■ My friend, Mr. Walter Do 
-Mi'iitfort, a gentleman connected with the dramatic 
profession in Lomhm, who lias consented to favour 
us witli a reading, and to contribute to our improve¬ 
ment as well as to oiir entertainment.” 

A gooil many of us thought we ha<l never heard 
reading, «>r rather recitation, till that evening; 
tliere was such a keen, bright, intense look in the 
man s face : sncli a rich, flexible, sonorous roll in 
liis voice : such a conscious ojipropriatenc.ss in his 
r.ithor exaggerateil gestures, that wlion lie com¬ 
menced with what I have since learnt was a 
pcinliatly .stagey expression, the poem of “King 
Ib'bert of Sicily and the Angel,” and began to tell 
tis hi'w— 

“ King-arRrohcnit of Sissurleo” 


drt'ameii his wonderful dream, we wore all eye ami 
car, and when he hail concludeil people looked at 
cai h otlicr and gasped. 

Who wa.s he ?—an aidor—a manager of a theatre 
—a great tragedian T How <Ud the vicar flmt know 
him ( How long was he going to stay I What 
tiicaire did ho ])erforin at I All these c|ucstions 
were askcil among ourselves, ami to some of them 
we obtained answers at tlie next Doroms, which was 
licM at the vicarage for the last time before Christ¬ 
mas. Po Montfort was not a regular actor 

now. He l»a«l Itcen, but ho now taught elocution 
and deportment, and liad been introduced to the 
vicar by a brother clergyman in London. His 
credentials were umloulited, Imt it wa.s feared he 
was ])oor. Of his ability evcrj’body spoke liighly, 
and he was so accoini*lished tliat the vicar had 
invited him to .stay over Christmas, but he had 
told them he must be iu London, for he was 
a widower, with one little chihl, a girl who 
was at .school, but would be waiting for liim to 
fetch her home for her one week’s holiday in 
the year. 

Mr. Do Montfort liad grown more familiar to the 
Chewton Cudloy people by that time. He had only 
been witli them a few day.s, and yet he liad a dozen 
invitation.s. Tlio vicar had cvidetitly taken an un¬ 
accountable liking to him. There were even people 
who went so far as to say we should hear him read 
the lessons in church if lie were to stay over 
another Sunday. He had been to two more penny 


readings, and had held an extra night for instruct¬ 
ing some of the members in the art of elocution. 
Only three people seemed rather doubtful as to 
their opinion of the visitor. One of these w’as the 
vicar’s sister. She said nothing slighting, but it 
was endeut she mistrusted him a little. Another 
was Mr. Petifer, and liis coolness to the stranger 
was set down to jealousy, especially when he fired 
up on the subject of the probable reading of the 
lessons. The third was Mr. Femm, the doctor, but 
he only grinned, and said he thought he remem¬ 
bered having heard I)e Montfort recite under 
another name when he was a student at Guy’s 
and used to go to the “(^it and Fiddle” in the 
Walworth Hoad. “ It’s dre-adful to hear a doctor 
talk so,” said M>*s. Marchbold; “ these yoiuig 
medical men have no reverence.’’ 

But Christmas was drawing near. The church 
was to be decorated with holly. The vicar went 
about .smiling and jovial, while even Mr. Petifer 
made a sort of truce with the visitor, who showed 
such remarkable resources and such excellent taste 
in putting up the evergi*eens, and was so sedate 
and respectful to all the ladies, that I fancy there 
wa.s something said about his bringing his little 
daughter down to Chewton for the holidays. Mr. 
Binks would have taken De Montfort off the 
vicars Immls in a inimite. Raspnll was heard 
to intimate that he liad a nice warm spare room 
over the bakehouse doing nothing; and our prin¬ 
cipal butcher, Mr. Clodd, declared boldly that a 
man like that, who could amuse any company, 
and was fit for any company, was worth his 
meat any^vhere at holiday-time. 

But it only wanted a few hours to Christmas 
Eve, and Mr. De Montfort was about to leave. 
He liad received an inviUtion from the landlady 
of the “ George and Gate,” countersigned by the 
members of the club, to spend the lost evening 
with them, and they had even gone so far as to 
wish that the vicar liimself—“ if they might make 
so bold — would conde.scend to look iu for aa 
hour.” 

'rhis rerpiest of course could not be complied 
with, and the guest was about to send a polite 
refu-sal—reluctantly, it must be confessed—but 
the vicar readily excused him. Tlie townsfolk 
n.aturally wanted to have him among them again 
for an evening, and ho could return about eleven 
for a gloss of hot spiced elder uine before going to 
bed. The vicar had put his hand on De Montfort’a 
shoulder as he said this, aud was looking at him in 
his kind, genial way, when his visitor looked up, 
rose, hesitated, and seemed about to say some¬ 
thing. There was such a remarkable expression 
in his face that the good parson afterwards said 
ho should never forget it; but it passed, and with 
a smile, which was half tinistful, half sorrowful, the 
actor turned away. 
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Well, then, if you think I ought to go, I’ll say 
yes,” he repliejl; “ but I had thought to spend the 
lust uight here with you.” 

“1 shan't have done work much befi^re ten 
myself,” sjiid the vic;u-; “ for I must see al>out 
the l>eef and bread fur the pensioners, and there’.s 
rlie new silver money and the Gikes for tlie .school 
<-hildren, and no end of things. So we’ll meet 
at a late supper; don’t stay to the club pie.s 
and sausages, but get back in time for ours. 
There’s no need to say don’t drink too 
much of the ‘ George and Gate ’ ale and grog, 
for you never bike much of either, so far jis I 
know.” 

It wa.s a s|»ecial evening at the “ George and 
Gate,” and everj’ munber of the club who could 
leave his shop was there by eight o’clock. The 
low-ceilinged hut handsome parlour was all bright 
with holly, ami the plate stood on a sideboard 
ready for supi»er. Two noble imnchbowls graceil 
the table, and two sheaves of sj)otle.ss chuj-chwarden 
I)ipes supported the large brass coffer filled with 
tobacco, which opened only by some cunning 
mechanism, set in motion by dropping a half¬ 
penny in a slit at the top. Mr. Pinks was in the 
chair ; Chxld, the butcher, sat opjKisite ; a great 
fragrance of spice and lemon ])eel jiervaded the 
place. It only needed a speech to comnienco the 
proceedings, and ilr. Pinks was ecpial to the occa¬ 
sion. It was a hearty welcome to the near’s guest, 
lie responded with a few words and a recitation. 
Tliere was a s<»ng and another toast, and then the 
nccoinjdi.slicd visitor played on the “George an<l 
Gate ” fiddle in a manner that astonished every¬ 
body—j)layed it Whiml his hack, over his head, 
under his arm, l>etween liis knees with the bow 
in his mouth. The fun was uproarious till he 
repeated a poem with a tragedy in it; then he 
showed a few triclcs with the cards, spun plates, 
passed- coins and watches into 6j)aco, and siuig a 
song with a violin accompaniment The evening 
wjw ill his honour, and he opened his whole rejicr 
toiro of accomplishments. Time passed quickly; 
the waiters were at the door with the tablecloths 
ready to lay for supper. There were just glasses 
round left in the punch howl. Mr. Clodd proposed 
“ The Health of the Vicar.” They all rose to do 
it honour, and called uiion Do Montfurt to reply. 
Ho had his glass in his hand-just touching it 
with his hps. “ I wish,” he said, and then ho 
stopped; “ I wish—I could say what I would do 
to deserve that ho sliould call mo JiU friend,” ho 
said; “ but—it—can—never—be.” They wondered 
what ho would say next, there was such a strange 
look in his eyes. Tliey were almut to ask him 
what he meant, when everybody there was startled 
by a sudden cry in the street—a sudden cry and 
an uproar that penetrated to the inn-yard—the 
cry of “ Fire 1” aud the trampling of feet. They 


were all out in a minute, De .Moutfort first, and 
without his hat. 

“It's yuur place, Paspall, a.s Im a liviii"^ 
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.sinner," said Clmld, furcing him>clf to tlie front 
and coniiiieiiciiig to run. 

“ Don’t say so I Don't .say so 1" cried the baker, 
for my missis Is up at the school makin' tlie 
c.ikesand tlie man's down below seftin’the batch, 
and my little Be.-vs is in bed this hour an' more! 
Good -— ! Oh, help ! heli*! where's that 
engine 1” But the key of the engine house had 
to be found, and the wretched old .s.piirt h.id to be 
wheeled out, ami the hose atlaclied ami righted ; 
and before all this could he done, the fiame whi.-Ii 
.seemed to have begun at the hack of P:L<pall's 
shop, had burnt througli the shuttei-s, and was 
already lapping the outer w.dl. It w.is an old- 
fiwhioaetl house, with a high, ricketty portico over 
the di>or, aud a tall, narrow window a good way 
above it. 

At this wimlow, where the flicker of the flame 
was reflected through the smoko that was now 
pouriug out and blackening the old wootlwork, a 
glimpse of a cliild's face had been seen, aud Paspall 
was already in the roadway wringing his hands and 
calling for a ladder. 

“ We must get her down from the top of that 
there iwrtico,” cried Clodd ; “ but I’m too heavy. 
Here; who’ll jump a'top of my back, and .so try 
to clamber up ? '* 

“ Stand away there ! ” .shouted a strong, decji 
voice ; ami almost before they could move ONide a 
man shot p;ist them like a catapult, and witli one 
liound had readied the caned cornice of the 
jfortico with hi.s right hand. Tlie wlude structure 
•luivered, but in another moment he had drawn 
himself up with the ease of a jinictised acrobat, 
and was standing on the top. It was De Mont- 
fort 

The window wn.s still far above liim, and the 
glare within showed that the fire had reached the 
room; but a gutter ran down the wall to the 
leaden roof of the iwrtico, and he wa.s seen 
through tlie smoke to cla.sji it by a rusty projection 
and to draw his chin on u level with the sill, to 
cling to the sill itself with his arm and elbow, and 
with one tremeiulou.s effort to sit there amidst the 
smoke and to foi-ce the sash upward. They had 
scarcely had time to cry out that he had entered 
the room when ho was out again—pursued by the 
flame tliat now roared from the o]>en s|)ace, but 
with something under his arm. Somebody had 
brought out a largo blanket, and four men were 
holding it; the engine was just beginning to play 
feebly where it wasn’t wanted ; and a short ladder 
had been borrowed from somewhere. Ho dropped 
a little heavily from the window, but was on his 
feet when they allied to him to let the child fall, 
and a cheer went up os he seemed to gather up IiD- 
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and tor'll')! lil-. livin'' liiirden from liim so 
that it ckarod tliv ♦.•■Ijiv of tlic \YOo<l\vork and was 
taiu'ht and pla< vd in her fatlior s arms. 

■■ Itimit ! junij) lor your life ! ’ they tried, for the 
wretelied jiortieo had l>emin to sway, and every lip 
tunieil wliite. It was too late ; he had >tooped to 
swniy him<e]f off when the whole thin,'' fell in 
ruin, .iiid lie in the niid-t of it, coveretl with 


Rasjiall was crying more for tlie accident than for 
his injured house, which was still smouhlering, 
j though the engine had at last put out the fire. 

His child was safe, but he felt almost guilty for 
, rejoicing that her life had been spared. Binksand 
Clotld s;it i>atiently on the fence opposite the 
vicarage, talking in low tones. At last the vicar 
came out to them, and told them to go home. The 



" He seemed to oather rp bib STREXoTn.’* (l>r<nrn h'j IF. H. Oterend.) 


the licavy lead and woodwork and the stone and 
bricks tliat had come down with it. 

A score of strong and willing hands lifted tlie 
wreck away piecemeal, and, under the direction of 
the doctor, got him out, and placed him on a 
hurdle made soft with blankets and straw. He 
wa.s insen.sible, hut his face and liead were un¬ 
injured, tor he wa.s found lying with his arms pro¬ 
tecting both. Carefully tliey lx>rc him to the 
vicarage, the vicar following, and his sister already 
at the door with everything ready. 

. It w’as nearly an hour before the sad group of 
men who stood outside anxiously waiting heard 
that he was so seriously injured that his life was 
in danger, and that he was still unconscious. 


patient would not be left for a momeut. In the 
morning he would let them know if there was any 
change. 

There was a change, but only after long eftbrts 
to restore consciousness; and the vicar himself sal 
by the injured man’s bedside, with something in 
his hand upon which his tears fell os he looked at 
it by the light of the shaded lamp. When De 
Montfort had been carried in and placed upon the 
bed the doctor liad asked to' be allowed to imdress 
liim—without help — as it required a practised 
hand, and for a moment the vicar left the room to 
bring up some restorative and the bandages which 
had been sent for to tlie surgery. He had turned 
into tjie dining-room, when to his surprise the 
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doctor came quickly but softly downstaii s, enteretl 
the room, and gently close^l the door. 

“ Do you feel that you could bear another great 
shock just now 1 ” he .said, iu a curious tone, taking 
hold of the Wear’s wri.st as he siM»ke. “ Yes, I 
think you can ; your nerves are pretty firm.” 

“ What do you mean 1 Is he dead 1 ” 

“Xo; but I have undressed him, and under 
his shirt near his heart found something which 
I thisik you ought to see. I may be mistaken, 
but I seldom mUs observing a likene.s'*, e.specialJy 
one so strrmg as this’’—and he held out a 
locket attached to a silken cord and holding a 
likene.ss. 

The vicar trembled as he stretched out his hand 
for it. Some prevision of the truth had already 
flashed upon him; and as he carried the trinket 
to tlie candle above the mantelpiece, he leanwl 
heavily against the wall and groaned as though 
he had been smitten with sudden pain. 

“A man like that could scarcely have been cruel 
to a woman, at all events,” said the doctor, in 
a low but emphatic tone. “ Poverty is not the 
woret of human ill.s, and even occasional want, 
if it be not t<x> proloiigctl, is endurable—more 
endurable than brutal neglect and imlifterctice. 
This poor fellow was going home to his child, I 
think ? ” 

The vicar olasi>ed the young man's hand, and 
bent his noble grey head upon his shoulder. 


“ Take my thanks, my dear friend, ’ he ivaid. with 
a sob. “ You have recalled me to myself. He was 
my sister’.s hu.sbaud.” 

As the vicar s;it by the bedside on the Chri>t- 
nias Eve, watching, the injtired man moved 
and tried to raise himself, but fell }»ack with a 
hea^-y sigh. 

The good jiarson was l>ending over him in a 
mometit. 

‘‘Shall I fetch the doctor again ?” be asked. 

“ Xo ; I must speak to you now, alone. ’ 

It was nearly an hour before the vicar went to 
the stair-he;ul, and called for his sister ami thtf 
doctor to come up ; but we neverlieard cjuite what 
took place what was the convcrs;itiojj between 
the vicar and his guest. But the iie.xt day the 
vicar went to London, and before the new year a 
plain funeral went from the vicarage to the ol.l 
churchyanl, and the curate conducting the Burial 
Sendee had to stop ^rith his handkerchief to his 
eyes, for in the church, clad in deep mourning, was 
a little girl whose silent .sobbing was only hu.she<l 
when the aunt whom .she had but just found ttH)k 
her in her anus and pressed the little pale face to 
her Im.som. 

Nobody knew what name was on the locket, for 
it was replaced where it so long had reste^l, and 
was buried when the heart beneath it had cea.sed 
to beat; but the name aftonvards can'cd on the 
tombstone was not De Monlfurt. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 



(From '•Sir E<)«‘anl Seaward's KorratiTe.*'] 


■ E sailed from 

Bristol on the 
30th of Octolxjr, 
1733, with a fine 
breeze from the 
eastward. On 
going do^vn the 
river Avon in a 
boat, to join the 
brig at King- 
road, my wife 
was charmed by 
the scenery on 
each side of the 
banka St. Vin¬ 
cent's rocks pre¬ 
sented a sublime 

Object on the right side; “ I sbaU never forget 
tim sMne,” she observed, “it is so impressive." 
fehe did not then know that a time was not far 
distant, when her abode would be under such a 
rock, e^{ually precipitous, but more gigantic. 


^ The wind was fair ; we sailed down the Bristol 
Cliannel, with fine weather and smooth water. It 
blew fresh from the north-west, after passing 
Lundy Island. Eliza was very sick, and the 
captain was in bad humour, so that we were far 
from comfortable; but the wind changed again, 
and with it returned our lively sense of present 
happiness. In three weeks we got into the trade 
winds; in little more than five weeks, we passed 
through the Mona pas.sage, between Porto Rico 
and His]>aniola ; and on the day sue weeks of 
quitting the Bristol Channel, w’o made the east 
end of Jamaica. We were charmed by the 
superb face of the whole country. The sky was 
brilliant and cIoudIes.<i, the breeze fair and refresh¬ 
ing s our spirits were proportionally buoyant; and 
os the vessel ran along shore for Port Royal, all the 
next day our delight was kept alive by the newm&>ia 
and vastness of the scenery which lay uixin our riglir. 

A negro pilot came on board, ns w’e neared Port 
Royal Eliza was a good deal struck by his 
appearance and way of 8i>eitking, whiiii, being 
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Udtliiiig new to me, I liardly noticed ; but to ' 
her lie was, at tliat moment, the reiire^icntutive of ' 
the wliole ne”ro jioimlation. We soon hauled 
round Port Itoy.il iioint, the sandy foundation of 
a small town of little imiiorlance. Rut many ' 
yeai-s ago, on the space we now sailed over, its ' 
ancestor had stood, whicli, they sjiy, like Sinlom ' 
and Gomorrah, having become the seat of all ' 
licentiousness, was swallowed up by an cartluiuakc ' 


m l(5t)± 

We had nothing to do at Port Royal, hut 
worked up to Kingston against the sea-breeze; 
and came to, off the town, a.s the breeze wa.s ilying 
away. Mr. l)ickin.son, my uncle’s friend, was 
absent in the country at his jicnn; wc therefore 
determined to remain on boanl all night. About 
nine o’clock next morning, we received a visit 
from him, and he insisted that we should take 
up our residence at his pcnii during* our stay, 
which we gladly accepted ; and after I had made 
arrangements with him, he drove my.self and wife 
out into the country, where wc were agreeably 
entertained by the hospitality of our friend, and 
the novelty of all wc saw. 


The brig was under weigh at eleven o’clock, 
and we ran down to Port Royal, a distance of 
eight or nine miles, in little more than an hour. 
With tlie same tine breeze, we stoorl out to sea, 
and slnijted our coui*se to the southwaixl, to keep 
clear of the Pe<lro shoals ; and we found by our 
rcckiming on Tuesday at noon, that we mu.st liavo 
run nearly two hundred miles during the last 
twenty-four hours. 

The wind ni>w veered to the N’.E. and N.N.E. in 
sipialls, looking sometimes very black to wind¬ 
ward. Towards evening 1 rcciuostcd the captain 
to lay to under easy .sjiil till daylight, as wc were 
now* approaching the main land, where the shoals 
and rocks were numerous, and not accurately laid 
down on the chart; but although he made her 
snug, he would keep his course, to get in under 
the island of Rattan in the morning, if possible; 
and I was obiige<l to yield to his determination. 
One of the men sai<l >ve should have a hurricane : 
“The hurricane months are over, you blackguard,” 
reidicd the captain, angrily. The man, however, 
appeared to know what he was talking about, and 
I, for one, believed him ; but the captain lauglied 
at him, after liis choler had subsided. I then 
tliought it ([uite time to insist on the dead lights 
being put in, to .secure the cabin windows against 
the violence of the sea, if it should break up 
against them ; and tliey were scarcely secured, 
when it began to thunder and rain in torren^ 
My poor dear wife had been induced to go below 
a little before the storm came on, by the sudden 
and awful blackne.s.s of tlie sky ; mid although I 
did not remain five minutes after her, I was 


thoroughly wetted to the skin, before 1 could 
get off deck. I had scarcely entered the cabin, 
wlien the wind arose with such violence, that 
the brig in an instant seemed on her beam ends. 
At this moment I thought I heard some one fall 
down the companion ladder; and going to see 
who or what it was that had made the unlucky 
tumble, I found my two goats, which some one 
hud thrown there out of the way, as the door was 
immciliutcly closed down after them, to keep the 
sea from rolling into the cabin. 

I now endeavoured to console my wife, who 
be.stowcd reciprocal consolations on myself. “God 
will ju-eserve us! ” said she; “ I feel that 
we are safe, notwithstanding this dreadful 
hurricane : but if we should be drowned, we 
shall die together, aud we shall not be sepa 
rated : we shall meet where we can jiart no more.” 
Her feelings now ovcr^»o\vered her, and she fell 
on my neck and wept. I kissed away the tears 
from her eyes, s;iying, “Wc will trust in the 
Almighty.” 

I wanted to go on deck, but was not able to 
effect it. I, however, got the people there to open 
one of tlie side doors a little, and I peeped out. 
The wind howled horribly, and the sea was all 
in a foam. Two of the hands, and the yawl, 
had been wa.shed overboard. We continued to 
be driven by the stonn for eight or ten hours, I 
cannot tell in what direction ; but about two or 
three o’clock in the morning, they called out, 
“ Bi*eakers ! breakers! land ! breakers! ” Hear¬ 
ing this, I got up the ladder to the companion 
door. All was again fast down, and they could 
not open it. In a few minutes the vessel struck, 
and wc, who were below, were thrown violently 
on the cabin floor. The jioor dog, our faithful 
Fidele, howled mournfully as he was driven to 
the further end of the cabin. “ We are indeed 
lost! ” said my wife, as she recovered a little from 
the fall she had just received. 1 did not now wait 
to console her by my word.s : I renewed my efforts 
to force the companion door, and get upon deck; 
Imt tliey could not hear me for the noise made 
by the howling of the wind and the breaking of 
the sea; yet I sometimes heard them, and could 
discover tliat they were making ready to get the 
long boat over the gunwale to escape. I now 
became frantic; and hallooed with all my power, 
but to no luirpose. By accident I stumbled over 
an empty stone bottle at the foot of the ladder, 
with which I struck the companion door so 
violently that I succeeded in arresting the atten¬ 
tion of the captain. He unbolted it, telling me 
at the same time, “We are all lost 1” but that the 
men wore trying to launch the long boat, our only 
chance; and if Mrs. Seaward aud I chose to go, 
we must be up in a second; for, “ look there I ” 
said he, crying out at the same time, “another 
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■shove, latls, and she's all our own I ”—the louir 

V ^ 

boat was launchwl, ami I returned down tlie 
ladder with all speeil. The moment I rejoined 
luy dear wife, I urged her instantly to accompany 
me to the deck, telling her our situation. “ No !' 
said she, “ I will not stir, and you will not 
stir; they mu-st all perish; a boat cannot 
endure this stornt Let us tru.st in Go«l. 
E<iward,” continued she, “and if we die, wc 
die together.”—“It is done,” I replied; “we 
will not stir.”—“ Then tell them so,” cried she, 
hastily; “and if you can lay your hand on the 
bread-bag in your way, it may he useful to them, 
if they survive this hour.” I a.scondetl; but no 
boat was to be seen, yet now anti then I thought 
I heard the voices of the miscnible crew at some 
distance, on the brig’s tjuarter ; ami sometimes I 
fancied I saw them, when the .strong lightnings 
glare lighterl up everything aroujid for an instant. 
The brig soon took the groujid on a reef withiii, 
and heeled over, which threw me down the ladtler. 
My w’ife hastened to my a.'v--istance, but was her¬ 
self throw'n to the other side of the cabin. More 
than an hour passed away with its thus, in dismal 
darkness l>elow; but wc enjoyed the light of God’s 
presence, and were re-signed to his will. 

e sat endeavouring to keep our i»osjtion, a!nl .so 
remained till the heaving motion of the vc.ssel 
gradually fiubside<l, and at length became scarcely 
Ijcrceptiblo; but she continued to lie over nearly j 
on her l>eam-ends I now again thought it right 
to reach the deck ; on a-sceiuling the ladder, I 
p»she<l open the lec half of the companion door, I 
when a gleam of joy ru.Hhed upon me, on i>er- 
ceiving that the day had duw’iicfl, and that the 
j'akT to leeward wa.s (|uitc smotdh. Tlieio wjw 
high land a-hcad and a-steni, and a fine sajidy 
b<«ch abreast of us, little more than a mile ofl". 

listened below to my wife, into the dark cabin, 
exclaiming, “Come on deck; it is daylight!” 
Without a word, she ascended the ladder. On 
emerging from darkness into light, her feelings 
ovemimo her, and she poured forth her heart 

a few moments of abstraction, 
Where is the boat and our jKior companions?” 
she exclaimed; “I do not see them!”—“Per- 
I replied, “ they are safely landed on yon 
I "^11 soon return to take us out of the 
ves^l, I now lookc<l earnestly around me : the 

gone, but the stump was standing; 

fn * 1 , ^ leeward were drownetl; 

e ducks, which were in the other coop, survived, 
and oIm four fowls j yet these seemed more dead 
an dive. All was desolation on deck and aloft; 
but the morning smiled serenely on us^ while a 

gentle calm spread itself over the ocean all 
around. 

pie land astern seemed high, and well-w’ooded ; 
out our eyes were attracted by the smooth sandy 


' .shore, where we wished and hoped to he ; and 
our attention became gradually riveted on a 
promontory, distant about tliree miles, upon 
I which the rising .sun shone directly. We looked 
in every direction for the boat, but in vain ; ami 
then sjul misgivings for the fate of the crew 
cros.scd our mind, which extC‘mle<l to ourselves ; 
for wo depended on them as a me.iiis, ami, indeed, 
the only probable means, of our own CMMpe from 
this unknown .shore. I fortunately tlionght I 
would try the pumps. I went to work, and 
kept pumping till I w.as quite cxhau.sted, and 
the water still came up a.s abundantly as ever. 
I concludeil the brig's bottom must l«e stove in, 
so that if we should Wat otf the reef into (lee|» 
water, we must sink and go down. 

Alx>ut ten o’clock in the forenoon, the breeze 
Wgan to .set in fnuu the s&i, nearly nx.n, and the 
brig worked fore and aft I told my wife what 
my fears were, and that if it .«o happened, we 
must endeavour to climb the fore-iigging, and 
take the chance from thence of any e.scai)e tliat 
might offer. 

The sea-breeze fre.sliened, ami In half au hour 
the brig’s stern swung off into deei> water, and 
she hung by the Ik)w. .^he now righte<l; I then.'- 
fore immediately went to .see if the nnldor was 
gone, which I had every rca-son to e.\|iect, but it 
was not ; and at this I rejoiccil greaily, e.xclaim- 
ing, “The rmlder is .safe; that’.s well!” At 
length the brig broke adrift, liaving mo>t likely 
torn ofi'her false keel for^vard, and perhaps some 
of the corsil rock which had held her. I was 
now all amaze ; I did m»t know what to do. 
The brig continued to drift in upon a point of 
rock, on which I expected to bo d.ished in 
pieces, but tlie current directed us pa-t it to 
the Southward, rlown towards the height which 
wc h.ad BO attentively fixed our eyes on early in 
the morning. I was desirou.s to get the brig 
under sonic command ; and, Hmling the fore- 
staysail yet untom, I got tlie weather .sheet 
over, and was able to set the teiil: the ve.ssol’s 
haul now paid off, and she would steer; I there¬ 
fore made up my luiml to keep on n.s far a.s I 
could with safety, hoping to see .some inlet. She 
went along cleverly, not being at all water-logged, 
and consequently in no danger of .sinking ; hence 
on that score my great fear was removed. I soon 
approached the mountainous promontory, which 
seemed to stand up before us to obstruct our 
further progress : I therefore deteniiiuoil to 
bump her on shore; and I ran f»*r the beacii 
dose under the promontory. How great wa.s 
iny joy when I discovered an inlet, not twice 
the vessel’s breadth. I pushed int() it, ami in 
a few minutes found myself at tlie end (»f a little 
cove. Here the brig struck, and stuck fast with 
her bow : the shock throw myself and my wife 
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furwaiil with frieat violence ; nml we were both 
more bruised by this hai»py event, than by all 
the tossing-s ami tunil)lin,ff.s we had ex[)erienccd 
during the hurri< ;me. 

We .saw ouisebe-. at length delivered from 
the perils ol tlie ocean, and jilaced in a .state of 
.‘security : we lai'id our hearts to the fountain 
of mercy, and blessed God in thankfulne.ss. We 
looked ba<k upon the ocean, aud the reef, and 
the rocky island', from who.se horrors we so lately 
escapetl, with stiauig emotions still partaking of 
tern)!' ; but it was not long befi»re our self- 


I .supjiose I slejit some hours : for when I awoke. 
I looked uj), and saw my wife .sitting by me, with 
Fidele at her .side : she had been watching me in 
my sleep. Said slic, “You have taken a .sweet 
re.st : how delightfully the breeze blows in upon 
us, through the cabin windows! I should now 
be very comfortable, if we could find the boat 
with our companion.s." I arose, and set about 
hunting for some biscuit, and found the bag I 
had intended to throw into the longboat, hanging 
on a nail behind the ladder; and there I .saw our 
I two goats huddled together behind a hammock. 



posse.ssion oomjdctely returned : wo were in a 
snug |)lace. and the sen all on this side of the 
reef, to far beyond u.s, perfectly smooth : we felt 
ourselve.s under God’s protection, and were at 
ca.se. 

The poor dog was overjoyed by the first admis¬ 
sion of light, and by our presence, and seemed 
as if he would jump out of his skiu. I soon 
succeeded in getting all the dead lights out; we 
tlu'n saw tables, chairs, swinging lamp, chests, 
trunks, and many other things huddled together, 
and some smashed to pieces. 

We now felt our exhau.stion, but I could not 
find any bread, nor, indeed, anytliing else, at 
the instant 8o»m, however, I laid my hand on 
an unbroken bottle of wine jammed up iu one 
of the berths, and wc took a small quantity: then, 
reclining on the after-lockers, wo both fell asleep. 


I brought tlie bag along with me, and we began 
to cat of it until tliankfulncss; taking a little 
sup of the wine now and then from the bottle. 
I told Eliza I had seen the goats, and that they 
were alive. One of them, I was sorry to find, 
had its hinder leg broken; but we could not at 
that instant attend to it; for it occurred to me, 
that the bow of tho vessel should be immediately 
secured to the rocks, as another hurricane might 
come, and blow us out of the creek. There was 
plenty of rojie on deck, which I set about making 
fast round large blocks of cliff on our larboard 
bow; then rested content, after three or four 
hours’ great exertion, with what I had done. 

Meanwhile my wife had taken the dead fowls 
from the coop, and fed the remaining live ones. 
“One of tho drowned fowls,” observed I, “will 
be a good dinner for us, and we want ik”—“ I 
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aril not hungr>',” she replitMl ; “yet you inu.^t be 
so : but how cun we make a fire J ” I bethought 
myself of the ship’s spy-gla-ss; “ Tliis will do,” 
said I; “the great lens Is a burning-glass; I will 
step on shore with it, and kindle a fire.” 

We put up our pron.sions, and ^\-ith my wife 
and her faithful dog, both overjoye<l, we once 
more trod the welcome earth again. We looked 
on the vessel with deep emotion, and on the 
strange land we were now for the first time 
treading together —the probable residence of our 
future life, whether long or .short. We proceeded 
along the sand under the rocks, picking up some 
dry branches and deafl leaves; but being under 
the shadow of a high precipice, I carried some 
of my fuel to a j)lace where the sun shone : then 
unscrewing the top of the spy-ghiss, I igmitcd 
the leav&s, and thus a fire was instantly kindled. 
My helpmate set to work plucking the fowls, 
while I removed the fire closer to the rock, into 
the shade. “We have no water,” she said, 
“and I am indeed very thirsty.” I therefore 
propo.sed to walk along iimler the rock.s, and 
look for a spring. She did not like me to go 
out of her sight, fearing I should be suq)rised 
by savages, who might be somewhere about. 
This idea had never yet crossed my miud; but 
I confess it nia<le me very uneasy. In con.se 
queiice, we agree<l to druss the fowls as fa-st as 
we couhl, and return on board to eat them. 
We then retraced our step.s to the brig, fearing 
eveiy moment to be surt*rised by the natives. 

To rei)el any attack from them 1 lost no time 
in getting down the three mitskeU which hail 
hung securely in their fastening. I tried the 
flints, and loaded the muskets, and with this 
l)reparatiou for our defence, I was at present 
satisfled. 

We now set to work to put the wreck of 
furniture, and other things, in their places. 
Before evening the cabin looked much a.s it 
used to do: and the vessel being in a perfectly 
safe and quiet inlet, wo felt much comfort in 
the possession of so desirable an asylum. 

We again went upon deck, to look around for 
the boat and our comr^aniona To have a more 
extended view, I went up the fore-rigging, when 
I was enabled to see over the sandy beach, 
which seemed about half a mile broad ; and 
I w'as delighted to behold an extensive lake or 
harbour, surrounded by land, immediately on 
the further side. A confused idea crossed my 
mind, that wo were somewhere on the Spanish 
Main; and, on coming down, I told Eliza what 
I thought. “Well, bo it os it may,” said she, 
we have felt that God is gracious, and we will 
rest entirely upon his providence.” I wished 
her to land again, saying, we would walk under 
tlie rocks to the further aide of the isthmus. “ I 
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will do .«n, if you wi.-h it," die* rcplk-d ; ‘-but I 
think it wore better to defer it until the morning; 
and in the mean time we can il.> .something for 
the \>oov goat that ha.-» broken its leg; and m.ike 
.some other arrangementj. hero ;" to which I 
instantly acquie.sced. 

1 got the poor goat upon deck, and bound up 
its broken leg: then, bringing up the other, gave 
them half a dozen plantains, which they ate 
eagerly. All our vegetable stock, brought from 
Kiug.>ton, had l>een put into the .steenige in 
hampei-s. Here were the sailors' lierth.s, and 
chests, and a few yams and plantaijis, which 
they had provided to eat with their .sdt meat : 
they also kept a bag here for biscuits, and 
supplied it at their ple.isure. On finding thi.s 
new .store, we gave the remaiuder in our bag to 
the few fowls and ducks that had .•survived the 
storm : their feathers were now dry, and they 
looked quite cheery. The sun being set, the 
evening came o>i apace; we therefore retired 
to our cabin, closing the companion door after us. 

^\e lay down in peace and thankfulnes.s to our 
heavenly Father for hi.s providential care of us; 
but our shnnbei's were rlisturbed by the noises 
of the preceding night yet ringing in our ears. 
We arose with the dawn, the cool freshne.ss of 
which wa.s truly delightful : a couple of oranges, 
with biscuit, was our breakfast : and, .still finding 
water in the tea-kettle, we di-auk some of it, 
mixed with a little wine. “ Xow," .‘iaid I, *• will 
you venture on sliorc, ami let us e.xplore the 
other .side of the isthmus ? “ Ve.s," she replied. 

“I will go cheerfully now.'’ I took two of the 
muskets, ami gave to her a boarding-pike to 
curry a.s a atall', and to have recouj'.se to fo> 
defence, if neccs-siiy; and, with our faithful 
little dog, we descended at oue step from the 
brig’s side to the rock. 

Wo thiw proceeded to cross the isthmus, close 
under the precipitous promontory ; when, after 
walking about two hundred yards, we suddenly 
had a distinct view of the fine sheet of water 
beyond, with land on every side of it. The rocks 
were wooded high up, more or lc.s.s, with palmettos 
and some other small trees. When wo came 
within about two hundred yards of the beach, 
they terminated abniptly in a high front to the 
west; opposite to whicli loy a low black rock, that 
stretched itself into tlio lake. We looked round the 
face of the promontory, and had the inexpressible 
delight to see at no great distance a spring of 
water gushing forth in an ample sti'cain, clear as 
crystal We thought of tlie Israelitc-s in the 
desert, and we blessed their God and oars; 
feeling that the gracious words of his mercy 
were literally verified unto its, giving us “rivers 
of water in a dry place, and the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 
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MY EDITING. 

[By Mark Twain.] 


LID not take the 
temporary editor- 
sliipof an a^Ticul- 
tural jiapcr witli- 
out misgivings. 
Neither would a 
landsman take 
eomAiand of a 
ship without mis¬ 
givings. Rut I 
was in circum¬ 
stances that made 
the salary an 
uhject. The regu¬ 
lar editor of the 
]iaper was gt.ing ntl' for a holiday, and I accepted 
the tenn.s he odered and t*iok his place. 

The sensation of being at work again was 
Inxuiious, and I wrought all the week with un¬ 
flagging pleasure. ^Veweut to press, and I waited 
a day with some solicitude to see whether my effort 
was going to attract any notice. As I left the 
oflieo, towartl sundown, a group of men ami hoys 
at the foot of the stairs dispensed with one impulse, 
and gave me passage-way, and I heard one or two 
(*f them say, “That’s him!’’ I was naturally 
pleased hy thi.s incident. The next morning I 
found a similar group at the foot of the stairs, 
and .scattered couple.s and individuals .standing 
here and there in the street, and over the way, 
watching me with intere.st. The group separated 
ntid fell hack as I approached, and I heard a man 
•say, “Look at his eye!” I pretended not to 
oliscrve the notice I was attractitig. hut secretly 
I wjus jileased with it, and was purposing to write 
an account of it to my atmt. I went up the .short 
flight of stairs, ami heard cheery voicc.sand a ringing 
laugh us 1 drew near the door, which I ojiencil, 
and caught a glimp.se of two young nirahlooking 
men, whose faces blanched and lengthened when 
tliey saw me, ami then they both plunged tliroiigh 
tlic window with a great crash. I was surjirised. 

In about lialf an liour an old gentleman, with a 
flowing heard and a fine hut ratlier austere face, 
entered, ami s;jt ilown at my in\ntntion. He 
seemed to have something on his mind. He took 
off hi.s hat and sot it on the floor, and got out of 
it a red .silk hamlkercliief and a copy of our jKiper. 

Ho put the paper on his lap, and, while ho 
poli.shed hi.s .spectacles with his handkerchief, he 
.said, “ Arc you the new editor i ” 

I .said I w’a.s. 

Have you ever edited an agricultural paper 
Lefore t ” 


“ No,” I said, “ this is my first attempt.” 

“ A’cry likely. Have you had any experience in 
agriculture practically } ” 

“No, I believe I have not.” 

“ Some instinct told me so,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, putting on Ins siiectacles and looking over 
them at me with asperity, while he folded his pajier 
into a convenient shape. “ I wish to read you what 
must have made me have that instinct It was 
this editorial Listen, and see if it was you that 
wrote it :— 

“‘Turnips should uever be pulled, it injures 
them. It is much better to send a boy up and let 
him shake tlic tree.’ 

“ Now. what doyou think of that 1—for I really 
suppose you wrote it.” 

“Think of it 1 Why, I think it is good. I 
think it is sense. I have no doubt that every year 
millions and millions of bushels of turnips arc 
spoiled in tills township alone by being pulled in 
a half-ripe condition, when, if they had sent a boy 
up to shake the tree-” 

“ Shake your gmndmother ! Turnips don’t grow 
on trees! ” 

“Oh, they don’t, don’t theyl Well, who said 
they did? The language was intended to be 
figurative, wholly figurative. Anybody that knows 
anything will know tliat I meant that the boy 
should shake the vine.” 

Then this old person got up and tore his paper 
all into small shreds, and stamped on them, and 
broke several things with bis cane, and said I did 
not know as much as a cow ; and then went out 
and bangetl the door after him, and, in short, 
acted in such a way that I fancied he was 
ilispica.sed about something. But, not knowing 
what tlie trouble was, I could not be any help 
to him. 

Pretty soon after this, a long cadaverous creature, 
with lanky locks hanging down to his shoulders, 
and a week’s stubble bri.stling from the hills and 
valleys of his face, darted within the door, and 
halted motionless, with finger on lip, and head 
and body bent in listening attitude. No sound 
was heard. Still he listened. No sound. Then 
he turned the key in the door, and came elaborately 
tiptoeing toward me till he was wthin long reach¬ 
ing distance of me, when he stopped, and after 
scanning my face with intense interest for awhile, 
drew a folded copy of our paper from his bosom, 
and said— 

“ There, you wrote that Read it to me, quick I 
Relieve me. I suffer.” 

I read as follows: and as the sentences fell 
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from my lins I could see the relief coaie, I could 
see the drawn muscles relax, and the anxiety go 
out of the face, and rest and peace steal over the 
features like the merciful moonlight over a desolate 
land.scai>e : 

‘“The guano is a fine bird, but great care Is 
necessary in rearing it. It should not be imported 
earlier than June or hUcr than September. In the 
winter it should be kept in a warm place, where it 
can hatch out its young. 

“ ‘ It is evident that we are to have a backward 
sea-son for grain. Therefore, it will be well for the 
farmer to begin setting out his coni-stalk.s and 
Iilanting hi.s buckwheat cakes in July instead of 
August 

‘“Concerning the Pumpkin.—This berry is a 
favourite with the natives of the interior of New 
England, who prefer it to the gooseberr)* for the 
making of fruit cake, and who likewise give it the 
preference over the ra-spbcrry for fee^liug cows, as 
being more filling and fully as satisfying. The 
pumpkin is the only esculent of the orange family 
that will thrive in the North, except the gourd and 
one or two varieties of the sriuaslt But the custom 
of planting it in the front yard with the shrubbery 
is fast going out of vogue, for it is now generally 
conceded that the pumpkin as a shade tree is a 
failure. 

“‘Now, a.s the wann weather approaches, and 
the ganders begin to spawn-' ” 

The e.xcited listener sjirang toward me, to shake 
bands, and said— 

“There, there, that will do! I know I am all 
right now, becau.se you have read it just as I did, 
word for word. But, stranger, when I first read it 
this morning, I said to myself, ‘I never, never be¬ 
lieved it before, notwitlistanding my friends kept 
me under watch so strict, but now f believe I am 
crazy j and with that I fetched a howl that you 
might have heard two miles, and started out to 
kill somebody — because, you know, I knew it 
would come to that sooner or later, and so I might 
as well begin. I read one of them paragraphs 
over again, so as to be certain, and then I burnetl 
my house down and started. I have crippled 
several i)Cople, and have got one fellow up a tree, 
where I can get him if I want him. But I thought 
I would call in hero as I passed along, and make 
the thing perfectly certain; and now it i$ certain, 
and I tell you it is lucky for the chap that is in 
the tree; I should have killed him, sure, os I went 
back. Good-bye, sir, good-bye ; you have token a 
great lo^ off my mind. My reason has stootl 
the strain of one of your agricultural articles, 
and I know that nothing can ever unseat it now. 
Good-hye, sir.” 

I felt a little uncomfortable about the cripplings 




and arsoti.s this i>erson had been entertainin- 

himself with, for I could not help feeling remotel- 

acce^orj; to them ; but these thoughts were 

quickly bani.shed, for the regular editor walke.l 

m ! I thought to m 3 -self, ‘Now if you had gone 

to hgji.t as I recommended you to, I miglit have 

had a chance to get my hand in ; but vou wouldi. t 

<lo it, and here you are. 1 sort of expected 
you. ‘ 

The editor was looking sad and peridexed a,.d 
dejected. 

He surveyed the wreck which that old rioter aiul 
tliose two young farmers had made, and then said. 
This is a siid business — a veiy sad busint-s. 
There is the mucilage bottle broken, an«l six panes 
ol gl^, and a spittoon and twocandlestick.-s But 
that IS not the worst. The reputation of the i-aper 
is injured, and permanently, I fear. True, there 
never was such a Gill for the pa]K.T before, ami it 
never sold such a large edition or soared to such 
celebrity; but docs one want to be famous for 
lunacy, and prosper upon the infirmities of his 
mmd 1 My friend, as I am an honest man, the 
street out here is full of people, and others are 
roosting on the fences, waiting to get a glimpse of 
you, bewuse they think you are crazy. And well 
they might, after reading j-our editorials. They 
are a dLsgrace to joumali.sm. Why, what put it 
into your head that you could edit a pai»er of this 
nature ? You do not seem to know the first rudi¬ 
ments of agriculture. You si>eak of a furrow ami 
a harrow as being tlic same thing; you talk of the 
moulting season for cows ; and you recommend the 
domestlcaticin of the polecat on account of its play¬ 
fulness and its excellence as a ratter. Your remark 
that clams will lie quiet if music be played to 
them was superfluous — entirely supeitiuous. 

Js othmg disturbs clams. Clams always lie quiet. 
Clniiis care nothing whatever about music, .\li 
heavens and earth, friend ! if you had made the- 
nc«imnng of ignorance the study of your life you 
could not have graduated with higher honour than 
you could to-day. I never saw nnytliing like it 
\our observation that the horse-chestnut ns an 
article of commerce is .steadily gaining in favour. 

IS simply calculated to destroy this journal 1 
ivant you to throw up your situation and go. I 
want no more holiday—I could not enjoy it if 
I had it Certainly not with you in my chair. I 
would always stand in dread of what you might 
be going to recommend next It makes mo lose 
all patience every time I think of your discussing 
oystor-beds under the head of • Landscape Garden¬ 
ing. I want you to go. Nothing on earth could 
persuade me to take another holidaj'. Oh, why 

didn’t you Ull me you didn’t know anything about 
agriculture ] “ 
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[From Little Poctor Fftwflt.** 
By Hfkut J. Bvno^t.) 


you’ll walk into iny Show, sirs, 

I’vo no end of things yon know, sirs ; 

I ve ii dappled ilroincrAfry who can very 
nearly speak; 

I’ve n hmeo of ring-tailed monkeys, 
Quite ohedient as (lunkeys ; 

I’ve an ostrieli wlioean see into the middle of next 
week. 

I’ve a clever marmoset too, 

Who will tell you where you get to, 

With his eyo.s severely bandaged ; I’ve an educated 
flea ; 

I’ve a brace of learned ponies, 

And two cobras who are cronies, 

I’ve a camel with a weakness for a winkle for his tea. 

We’ve a splendid avion/, 

With a " i’olly ” that’s called “ Mary,” 

We’ve a i)heasant most unpleasant, who will always 
disagree 

With tlie elde.st of the chickens, 

Wlio fpiotes Thackeray and Dickens, 

\\ e’ve a C'oeker-too that counts so he’d give any 
Cocker three. 

We’ve a personal old vulture 
A\Tio most grossly will insult yer, 


And a cassowary who’s extremely Nuilgar when he’s 
vexed ; 

We’ve an elderly flamingo 

Who remarks at times, “ By Jingo ! ” 

We’ve a i)eacock with a tale “to be concluded in 
our next.” 


We’ve a very learned lizard, 

■\Vho’s as deep as any wizard ; 

We’ve a cockroach who can whistle all the operatic 
airs; 

We’ve a beetle wdio can caper, 

And a toad that reads the paper, 

And a saltatory oyster who skips up and down the 
stairs. 

We’ve a musical old mussel, 

ANTio can sing like Henry Russell; 

We’ve a Cheshire feline specimen who *8 always on 
the giin ; 

And a lunatic old loctist, 

Who was very nearly hocussed 
By the artful armadillo who’d designs upon his 
tin. 
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Me’ve fossilised Iguanodons, 

And Ipecacuanhadons, 

And inummiei wbo’ve been dummies for these 
many thousand years. 

If up the stairs you ’ll follow me, 

We ’ll show you Right " toll*ollcmy; ” 

You pays your money and you takes your choice, 
my little dears. 

There’s no show in the fair at all, 

That with us can compare at all, 

We are bound to lick creation, though the simile 
is low— 

It expresses what we mean, sirs. 

That there never yet was seen, sirs, 

Such a scorching exlubition as this ’ere partic’ler 
Show. 

We’ve a pair of golden eagles, 

Who can both “give tongu'*” like beagles ; 
We’ve a wonderfully learned and intelligent old 
frog, 

Who’s coiui>o.sed a five-act drama, 

^Miilst a literary llaimi, 

With a long quill from the porcupine, knocked off 
the epilogue. 

We’ve a female boa constrictor, 

Who (until you contradict her) 

Is as jileasaiit an old reptile as you’d ever wish to 
meet. 

We’ve an ocelot whose hobby 
Is to call out, “ Bobby, Bob})y ! ” 

^Vhen he hears the midnight footfall of the Peeler 
on his beat. 

We’ve a terrapin who teaches, 

And a pelican who preaches, 

We've a friendly prairie buffalo who calls me an 
“ Old Hos.s ; ” 

We’ve a clever anaconda, 

^Vho’8 been reading D. Deronda, 

Wliich he doesn’t think os striking os the “Mill 
upon the Floss.” 

We’ve a vocal she-hycena, 

Sings like Patti (Adelina); 

We’ve a whelk who draws like Wilkie, we've a 
scientific stork, 

We've a beaver fond of Lever, 

And a versatile retriever. 

Who draws anything you tell him, from a covert to 
a cork. 


We’ve a walrus good at waltzing, 

Seven sand-pipers who all sing. 

And a wombat who will aigue with the eldeil? 
Nylghau; 

We’ve an elephant whose siitire 
Causes one old water-mt ire, 

Which he shows by making faces at the motherly 
macaw. 

We’ve a pony (from Jerusalem), 

We christened him “ Kafoozleum,” 

A duck that s always adiling ui) his feathered 
brothers’ bills ; 

We've a cat that's cataleptic, 

And a badger who ’s <ly<|>eptic, 

And a highly nervous Cockle who is alway? 
taking pills. 

We've a marvellous gorilla, 

Who’s designed a “ moiKlern rilla,” 

And a turkey who “ Bisiuillah ” cries, whenever 
he’s put out ; 

We’ve a veucruhlc old ferret. 

Who at med’eiue shows such merit. 

He’s consulted by the ostrich, who is threatene<l 
by the gout. 

We’ve a caligraphic camel, he 
Writes letters to liis family, 

Thougli making quite a mystery of whom he sends 
them to. 

We*vo a frog (a rare old “ soaker ”) 

MHio can criticise like Crohr, 

And a ’coon who’s cut his old friends and fore¬ 
gathered with the tjnu. 

We’vo a classical young gander, 

^Vl^o indulges in Menander, 

And who finds for ignoramuses no possible 
excuse; 

Greek and Hebrew, likewise Latin, 

He’s phenomenally pat in, 

He’s so wise we often fancy he must be a 
Solon-goose. 

We’ve a sensitive old bustard, 

"WTio can’t bear the sight of mustard, 

We’ve a quail who never flinches, and a tumbler 
that is cracked ; 

We’ve a whiting good at writing 
Novelettes that are exciting, 

And a Yankee duck who’s waterproof because lie’s 
canvas-back’iL 
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BROUGHT TO BAY. 


ERHAPS you 
lUiiy lau{'b, but, 
ncvei tlu.'ltrss, it is 
jicrfcftly true ; 
and tliis is Jiuw 
it )ia]>]>cned. 

As you may be 
(juite sure, be¬ 
ing oidy nine¬ 
teen, I was most 
tremen tlously 
anxious to get my ’ 
coimnission, and 
when at last I 
was gazetted to the 2()4th Foot, I did not give ' 
my tailor nmeli rest till my uniform and the para¬ 
phernalia of my outfit were sent home. 

I dare .Siiy, to the old and sage, it is very 
ridiculous ; but to me it was glorious, th.it first 
putting on of military garments. Tlie bedroom 
ilooi- was locked : I was ipiite alone. There was 
a tall cheval glass by the bedside, and what was 
there to prevent me from strutting about, ns 
scarlet in the face alnu*st as my tiglitly-buttoned 
tunic ? It ilid not fit me perfectly, I knew ; but 
having it altered would necessitate its being taken 
away, and that idea was in.suiii)ortable. So I kept 
my things ju.^t a.s they were, ami in the hot stage 
of scarlet fever in which I then wa.s, the fact of 
rny regiment being onlered out to China did not 
give me much uncasiuoss; for even in a Chinese 
war there did not seem much cause for discomfort, 
since I believed that the Rritish could chase the 
barbarians by the thousaml. 

I will not trouble you with the account of our 
long journey out, and our landing in the Celestial 
Empire. Let it sulHco when I tell you that upon 
our arrival it was to fiml hostilities in full progre.ss, 
and, boy as I was, I had to take my turn with the 
ro.st, smelt powder, heard the whiz of bullets, and 
many a time saw my .smart uniform soiled witli 
mud and filth. 

It was hot work in both senses of the word. 
Now we were wading in a river-bed or creek, with 
the blazing sun above us, and the rank, steamy 
heat rising from the .slime ; now we were storming 
a mud fort, or chasing the enemy over the swampy 
rice-fields or through cane-brakes; while the 
next day, perhap.s, w'e were accompan>nng some 
looting expedition. 

At last, after making pretty good progress up 
the country, we stormed a town, which I udll call 
here Liug-Po. It had been a pretty tough job, for 
the mud walls had been held by a strong party of 


Braves. However, at last, the day was ours : the 
Braves were suppo.sed to be driven out, and we 
had taken possession, the men distributing them¬ 
selves pretty well over the place, and I was along 
witli half a dozen of the bandsmen, who were on 
their way to the place chosen for head-quarters, 
there to deposit their iustrumeuts previou-s to 
going upon ambulance duty : the helping of the 
wounded being, as i)erhaps you are aware, the 
duty of the bandsmen in time of war. 

We were rather indifferently armed, the bands¬ 
men having only those short, Roman-looking 
swords—very blunt ones, too—and though I had 
my sword and a revolver, I had received a nasty 
thrust through the right arm from the spear of a 
Brave—a hurt which necessitated the wounded 
limb being carried in a sling, and made me feel 
more sick and faint than I cared to own amongst 
men who would have looked upon my injury as a 
mere scratcli. 

The town was evidently a large, densely popu¬ 
lated place, full of crooked lanes, streets, and blind 
alleys, among which we kei)t wandering for quite 
an Ijour before we were compelled to own that we 
had lost our way. 

“If ye’ll be kind enough to take the lade, Mr. 
Grey, we’ll folly ye,” said one of the bandsmen, 
turning suddenly reund upon me, and scratching 
his i)uzzlcd pate. 

“ I’m ready enough to lead, Dennis,” I said; 
“ but I’m about done up for want of a little 
water to drink. I was thinking of asking you to 
carry me.” 

“ I’m thinking, sor, that we may just as well sit 
down in the shade and wait, for the head-quarteiv. 
is jist as likely to come to uz, as wo are to get to 
it. A big place like this would puzzle a map- 
maker.” 

“ I thought I’d tell you, sir, that there’s a couple 
of Chinese been following us for the last five 
minutes,” said auother of the men, “aud ’taint as 
if we had rifles.” 

I looked uneasily back do^vn th? long, narrow,, 
sun-glared street, but there was not a soul visible. 
./Vll was still ns death, save for a distant shot or 
two, which seemed to come from quite another 
part of the torni, aud to indicate that the fighting 
was not entirely at an end. The houses on either 
hand were closely shuttered, and presented the 
most blank of aspects, and though we scanned the 
endows above, not a watching face was visible 
anyu'hero. 

I could not help owning that, should we be 
attacked by some detached body of the Braves, bur 
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chances would be very .small ; and I should have 
blamed myself for want of care, had not the 
difficulty of finding? one’s way through such a 
wilderness become more and more evident at each 
stride we took. 

“It’s my belafe, sor, that Corporal Smith’s 
lading us mtirely wrong," said the Irishman, 
-speaking again. 

“Lead yourself, then,"said the corponil,gruffly,as 

he tucked Jus large ophicleule beneath his arm, and 

paused awliile to wipe the persi>iratioii from his 
forehead. 

I tell you what, sir,” said another iiLin (our 
be.st comet player), “we had better make a da.di 

for It ; I don’t like the look of this at all Will 
3 'ou onler a retreat 1 ” 

“ \\liy, what’.s wrong?" said I, testily, for all 
the time there wa.s a dizzy 8en.sation in my head, 
and the street looked misty before my eyes. 

‘‘We are being dogged, sir, and no mistake; 
and if wo take refuge in one of these house.s, we 
•shall perli.aps only be burned out” 

Trying to rouse myself, I hurriedly took a 
gliinco at our j>o^ition. We were evidently in one 
of the lower parts of the town ; aud the street 
wherem we were was one of the narrowe.st I 
liad seen since in the country. Every here and 
tliero alleys ran off at right angles, but each 
apparently cnilwl in a cul-Je-saf, and to enter 
one of them might have been like running into 
a kdii, from which there was no maaiis of ex¬ 
tricating ourselves. To make matters worse, too, 
there was, at one end of the street, tlic glint of 
arms; and a moment after, four or five Bnives 
showed themselves for a minute, and then dis¬ 
appeared. 

Fortunately, the peril that threatened our 
little party geemed U> clear my head from the 
misty sensation ; and I tried to douse some plan 
for immediate execution. 

“ They will come upon us suddenly from one of 
the narrow streets, if they mean to attack us,” I 
thought; and, giving the signal to my men, I 
turn^ off sharply to the right, and we walked 
rapidly in a new direction, in the hope that it 
might bring us to where some of our own men 
were collected. 

Tlmt wo were in danger I felt convinced. My 

men knew it> too; but all the same, I could hear 

them joking together in a Lght-hcarted, reckless 
lagbiojL 

I tell you what," said one, “ the band’s os good 
as broken up, if we don’t get back. What do you 

“S^Ued intirely,»was the reply; “and, bedad, 

I m glad I haven’t got to blow now, for I’ve no 
wore mnd left than would put out one of Widdy 
h Janaghan s dips, and they were twenty-four to 
tne pound How are you, corporal 1 “ 


n 


“ Blown,” wa-s the gniff r. ply. 

Then we went on m silence f.»r a short distance 

but only to .stop short as we turne 1 a corner, fo; 

there w.is a burst of ytUs in the dist.inee, and the 

clang of a gong, and we liecame aware of the f.ict 

that about thirty Braves were in clo.se puismt 

ol a couple of our men, who were evidently hard 
pressed. 

‘‘Come ou ! ” I shouted, with rny bh.od seeming 
to boil; but long before we could reach the sp<.t 
we saw the two i,oor fellows overtaken by !l.e 
Chinese soldiers, and fall pic-rced with a score of 
spear-wounds. 

“ Come Uack, sir, quick, come Im-k !” exclaimed 
a voiee, and the sword-armed hand of the .stout 
ophiclei. e-player wa.s laid iqKin my arim “ Ifs 
hke ni.slimg on death, and-here, quick! down 
here, he .shouted, hurriedly; “those fellows who 
liave been dodging us are closing up ” 

A glance reveal«l our iwsition plainly enough • 
wo were between two fires; and, darting down' 
a narrow lane clo.se by, we hastily pursued its 

winfijiigs 

“ O'lr )>eoi.le must hear tlju noise siwn.aiui c lear 
the town, wliisjiercl the cor|K>ml to me, as he 
forced ns arm under mir.c. “ Hold sir, vonVe 
only n hit wcak-that’s the way. X„w theni men, 
keep close together ; its the o.dy chance for our 

Jt V 0^ 

The lane seemed a.s if it would l,avo no end ■ 
and a I the time there were our enemies yelliii" 
and shouting m full pui'snit. If wo were over" 
taken, wc knew what our fate mn.^t be-iu.stant 
death, or else some horrible torture, for iu their 
eyes we were so many foreign dovil.<. 

I looked back twice, f-adi time to .see the tierce 
faces of the yelling n.ol, panting i„ puij< and 
once 1 grow giddy with dread ; but I was prLing 
on the next moment, my heart len,ung with j«y a.s 
Corporal Smith exclaiinerl— ^ 

“ sir, we’ll stand by you to a min • 

and, look ! there’s the end of it at Ia.st.” ' * 

The eud of the lane was in.leed there ; hut to 
our hormr, we saw that it wa.s biocko.I up by tlm 
nuns of a «n.p e of hnirses. evidentiv L 
Jhew.li, winch had been knocked down hy on? 

win???"?"’..';'’"'’."'® ‘>‘0 Iri.shman, 

with a howl; hut let s die game for the honour 

of the ouid ndgment. ni give ’em o call thongli 

nnyhow, he exclaimed, “ it nwy I,ring lielp ; ■’ „ml 

an wc faced round, lie put In's comet to his lip., 

and blew a loud rallying rail; and tlierc, in the 

form 'o7"l h®, Vi"'*’’'’, 

force of habit, that the otiier five bandsmen 
nwoluntanly raised ti.cir instrument., to their 

“Here what a fool I am I" reared Smith,lower¬ 
ing his huge bell-mouthed brass piece the next 
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moment, for the Chinamen were witliin half a 
dozen yards, and rushing at us Avith lowered 
sjiears. “ Qviiek, niy boys! a man apiece first. 
Fire, sir. fire ! 

I had alrea<ly taken aim at the nearest man 
with my revolver, and was iu the act of dmwing 
the trigger, wlien, as Smith lowered the great 
ophieluide, the foremost Pr.ives saw its huge 
belching mouth directed full upon them, stopped 
short, yelling now with horror—turned, aud in a 
moment there was a regular stampede, the 
frightened wretches trampling over one another 
in their hurry to escape from the murderous-look¬ 
ing instrument. 

“ Dcdad ! ’’ shrieked Dennis, “ they're afraid of 


ophicleide; the trombone grunted, snorted, 
cut and slashed in all directions, high and low, 
sending forth volley after volley of minims and 
semibreves worthy of the pedal pipes of a large 
organ ; Avhile the other instruments brayed, 
roared, howled, and made such discords as would 
have sent a professor mad. But it was not in 
vain, for this second discharge had the effect of 
sending the last tail flying round the corner, and 
then the place seemed once more to SAvim round 
me, and I fainted. 

^Vhen I recovered it Avas to find that my 
men had carried me by some means over the 
ruins, and that a company of another regiment 
had just marched up. 



the wind instniments. BIoav, me boj^s, blow 1 
Giv’e ’em the big notes, corporal: let out at 
’em Tom, witli the tlirombona Hurray, then ! 
Don’t be afraith Let go AArith the clarinet, Tim : 
that’ll give ’em the toothache. Let out at ’em 
again. Arrali, if only Micky Blane was here wid 
the ])ipe8! ” 

I have heard men Avhen they have been learn¬ 
ing to play, and I have heard the practice in the 
band -room ; but never before, I am confident, did 
such a roaring bray issue from the. mouths of 
instruments of brass ns Avas now sent after the 
retreating and terrified Braves. 

“ Fire again, me boys! ” shouted Dennis, as he 
saAv in the distance some half-dozen men pause, as 
if to see how many had been slain by the fearful 
weapon that put them to flight. " A big one this 
time, corporal! ” 

Phump!—phump!—phump!—phump! went the 


“ Better, Grey 1 ” said the captain, kindly. 
“They tell me you’ve had a narrow escape. I 
suppose there are hundreds of the enemy about yet 
I say, there, where are you going, my man 1 It’s 
not safe for you to get back there. Come down 
at once 1 ” 

“Iv you plase, sor, he’s lift the great gun on 
the other side,” said a voice; aud os I saw 
the grinning face of Dennis, I recalled the whole 
scene. 

“ Back directly, sir. I’ve left my instrument 
on the other side,” said Corporal Smith, with a 
smile. 

The captain nodded, and after a minute’s climb* 
ing, Smith returned in triumph with the great 
brass piece, which became from that day a trophy 
in the regiment; and, as I said at the beginning, 
you may laugh, but it is perfectly true; and that 
was how it happened. 
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HER LETTER. 

[By Burr Uicti:.] 


^|f 'M sitting alone by tlie fire, 

Dressed just as I came from the dance, 

In a robe even you would admire— 

It cost a Cool thousiind in Fmnce ; 

I'm be-diainonded out of all rciison, 
ily hair is done up in a cue: 

In short, sir, “ the belle of the .season” 

I.s wasting an hour on you. 

A dozen engagements I've broken * 

1 left in the midst of a .set; 


If you saw poor dear mamma couttivi.ig 
To look sui)ern;iturally grand— 

If you saw jiapa’s picture, as taken 
Ry Brady, and tinted at that— 

You'd never stb.jiect he .>old bacon 
And llour at Poverty Flat. 

And yet, just thi.s moment, when sitting 
In the glare of the grand chandelier— 
In the bustle and glitter befitting 
Tlie "finest S'/irCt- of the year,' 



Likewise a proposal, half spoken, 

That waits—on the stairs—for me yet 
They say he’ll be rich—when he grows U|)— 
And then bo adores mo indeed. 

And you, sir, are turning your no.so up, 
Three thousand miles off, os you read. 

“ And how do I like my position 1 ” 

“ And what do I think of New Yorkl ” 
“And now, in my higher ambition. 

With whom do I waltz, flirt, or talk?” 
“And isn’t it nice to have riches. 

And diamonds and silks and all that ? ” 

“ And aren’t it a change to the ditches 
And tunnels of Poverty Flat?” 

Well, yes—if you saw us out driving 
Each day in the park, four-in-hand— 

2 c 


In the mists of a yazti de Cluimha-it, 

And the hum of the smallest of talk— 
Somehow, Joe, I thought of the “ Fern,’,” 
And the dance that we had on “The Fork 

Of Harrison’s barn, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall; 

Of the caudles that shed their soft lustre 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl; 

Of the steps that wo took to one fiddle; 

Of the dress of my queer vis-h-vis ; 

And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee; 

Of the moon that was quietly slcepijig; 

On the hill when the time came to go ; 

Or the few baby peaks tlmt were peeping 
From under their bedclothes of snow ; 
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Of that rido—that to me was tlic rarest; 

Of—the something you .said at the gate ; 
Ah, Joe, tlien I wasn't an Jieire.ss 
To “ the best i>ayirig lead in tlie State.'’ 


well, it’s Jill past; yet its funny 
To think, as I stood in tlie glare 
Of fashion ami beauty juid money, 
lhat I should be thinking, right there 
Of some ojie who breasted liigh water, 

And swam the North Fork, and all that. 
Just to <lanie witli old Follnsbee’s daughter 
The lily of Poverty Flat. 

But goodness I what nonsense I’m writing ! 
(^Mamina says my Uste still is low) 


Instead of my triujiiphs reciting 
I'm spooning on Josepli—hcigh-lio ! 

And I’m to be “ finished ’’ by travel— 
WhatevePs the meaning of that— 

O, why did pajia strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat 1 

Good night—here’s the end of my paper; 

Good night—if the longitude please— 

For maybe, while wasting my tai>er. 

Your sun’s climbing over the trees. 

But know, if you haven't got riches, 

And are poor, dearest Joe, aud all that, 

TJiat my heart’s somewhere there in the 
ditches, 

And you’ve struck it—on Poverty Flak 




OTHELLO EN AMATEUR, 

CFrom ■■ Harry Lorroqaer.” By Charlbs Letsr.] 




was our life in Cork : dining^ 
drinking, dancing, riding, steeple- 
chasing, i>igoou-shooting, and tandem¬ 
driving filling up any little interval 
that was found to exist between a late 
breakfast and the time to dress for dinner. 
And here I liope I shall not be accused of 
a tendency to boasting, wliile I add that 
among all ranks and degrees of men, and women 
too, tliere never was a regiment more highly in 
estimation than the 4—th. Wo felt the fuU value 
of all the attentions we were receiving, and we 
endeavoured, as best we might, to rcjiay them. Wo 
got up Ganison Balls and Garrison Plays, and 
usually perfonned once or twice a week during the 
winter. Here I shone con.sjncuously. In the 
morning I wa.s employed imintiug scenery and 
arnvnging the properties ; as it grew later, I re¬ 
gulated the lamps and looked after the footlights, 
mediating occasionally between angry litigants, 
whose jealousies abound to the full as much in 
l>nvute theatricals ns in the regular corps drama-’ 
tique. Then, I was also leader in the orchestra, 
and had scarcely given the last scrape in the over¬ 
ture before I was obliged to appear to speak the 

prologue. Such are the cares of greatness. To do 

myself justice, I did not dislike them; though, to 
be sure, my taste for the drama did cost me a little 
dear, as will be seen in the sequel. 

We were then in the full career of popularity— 
our balls pronounced the very pleasantest, our 
plays far superior to any regular corps that had 
over honoured Cork with their talents-wben an 
event occurred which threw a gloom over aU our , 
proceedings, and finally put n stop to every project ! 


for amusement we liad so completely given oui*- 
selves up to. This was no less than the removal of 
our Lieutenant-Colonel. His successor came under 
circumstances of no common difficulty amongst 
us ; but M-hen I tell you that our new Lieutenant- 
Colonel was in every respect hi.s opposite, it may 
be believed how little cordiality he met with. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Carden—for so I shall call 
him, although not his real name—had not been a 
month at quarters when he proved himself a 
regular martinet j and we, who had fought our way 
from Albuera to Waterloo, under some of the 
severest generals of division, were pronounced a 
most disorderly and ill-disciplined regiment by a 
Colonel who had never seen a shot fired but at a 
review at Hounslow, or at a sham-battle in the 
Fifteen Aci'es. The winter was now drawing to a 
close—already some little touch of spring was 
appearing—as our last play for the season was 
announced, and every effort to close with some 
little additional eclat was made; and each per¬ 
former in the expected piece was nerving liimself 
for an effort beyond liis wont The Colonel had 
most unequivocally condemned these plays; but 
that mattered not—they came not within his juris¬ 
diction—and wo took no notice of his displeasure 
fiu’ther than sending him tickets, which were as 
immediately retmued os received. From being 
the chief offender, I had become particularly 
obnoxious; and he had upon more than one 
occ^ion expressed his desire for an opportunity 
to visit me with his vengeance; but being aware 
of his kind intentions towards me, I took par¬ 
ticular care to let no such opportunity occur. 

On the morning in question, then, I had scarcely 
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left Jiiy qiiiirters when one of niy brother officers I 
infornied me that tlie Colonel had ma<le a ”jvat 
uproar, that one of the bills of the play had been 
]>ut u[) on his door—which, with his avowed dis¬ 
like to such representations, he considered as in¬ 
tended to insult him ; he added, too, that the 
Colonel attributed it to me. In this, however, lie 
w.as wrong—and, to this hour, I never knew who 
did it. I liad little time, and still less inclination, 
to meditate tijion the Colonel’s wrath—the theatre 
had all my thoughts ! ami indeed it was a day of 
no common exertion, for our amusements were to 
conclude with a grand supjier on the stage, to 
which all the Rite of Cork were invited. Wher¬ 
ever I went through the city—and many were my 
I>eregrinalions — the great placard of the play 
stare«l me in the face; and every gate and 
shutteretl window in Cork jiroclaimed ‘‘The part 
OP ‘ Othello ’ nv Mu. Lorreqi'er.” 

As evening drew near, my cares and occui»ations 
were redoubled. My “ lago ” I h.ad fears for—’tis 
tnic he was an admirable “ Lord Orizzle ” in “ Tom 
Thumb ”—but then—tlien I had to paint the whole 
company, and bear all their abuse beside.s, for not 
making .some of the nio.st ill-looking w'retche.s 
perfect Apollos ; but, lust of all, I wsrs sent for at 
JKpiarter to seven to bee “Dc.sdemona’s” stays. 
Start not, gentle reader, my fair “ Desdemona 
she “ who might lie by an emiieror’s side, and com¬ 
mand liim tasks ”—wu.s no other than the senior 
lieutenant of the regiment, and who was as great 
a votary of the jolly god us honest “Cassio” him¬ 
self. Ihit I must ]ia.sten on ; 1 cannot deby to re¬ 
count our 8ucce.sses in detail. Let it suffice to say 
that, hy universal con.sent, I was preferred to Kean ; 
and the only fault the mo.st critical obser\’cr could 
find to the representative of “Desdemona,” was a 
rather unladylike fondness forsnuff. But whatever 
little demerits our acting might have dispbyed were 
HI»ee<lily forgotten in a champagne supper. There I 
took the head of the table ; and, in the costume of 
the noble Moor, toa.sted, made siMJCches, returned 
thank.s, and sang songs, till I might have exebimed 
with Othello hiiaself, “ Chaos is come again ! ” and 
I believe I ow’e my ever reaching tlie barracks 
that night to the kind offices of “ Dc.sdemona,” 
who carried mo the greater part of the w'ay on her 
back. 

The ffrst waking thoughts of him W’ho has 
indulged ovor-niglit are not among the most 
blissful of oxbtcnco, and certainly the pleasure 
is not increased by the consciousness that he is 
called on to the discharge of duties to which a 
fevered pulse and throbbing temples are but ill 
suited. My sleep was suddenly broken in upon 
the morning after the play by a “ row-dow-dow ” 
beat t>eneath my window. I jumped hastily from 
my bed and looked out, and there, to my horror, 
perceived the regiment under arms. It was one of 


our confounded Coltitud's morning drill- ; and tliere 
he stood him>elf, with the )uH»r adjutant, who h.id 
been up all night, .-liiverijig bt-ide him. .n,.iii.- t\v.> 
or three of tlio officers had desceiuKd ; aial the 
drum w;us now summoning the <itlifi's as it b»,'at 
round the barr.tek-s<|uare. I s;iw there w.i.- not .1 
moment to lose, atid proceedcnl to dr^-s with all 
despatch ; but, to my mi.scry, I <li.seovvrecl evirj-- 
where nothing but theatrical robesaii.l decorations 
—there, lay a sj>leJidi(i turban ; here, a i)air of 
buskins—a spangled jacket glittered on one table, 
and a jewelled scimitar on the other. At last I 
detected my “regimental small clothes,' most 
ignominiou-sly thrust into a corner in my ardour 
for my M«>oii.sh robes the preceding evening. 

I dressed myself with the .s})ee«l of lightning ; 
hut a.s I proceeded in my occupation, guess my 
annoyance to tind that the toilet-table and glas-s 
ay, and even the basin-.staiul, had been removed to 
the dre.ssing-room of the theatre ; and my servant, 
I suppose, following his niastcr’.s example, was too 
tip.sy to rejnember to bring them hack, so that I 
was unable to procure the luxury of ct>ld water— 
for now not a moment more remained, the drum 
had ce.xsed, aud the men had all fallejj in. Ha.slily 
drawing on my coat, I put on iny shako, and 
buckling on my belt a.s dandy-Uke as might l>c, 
Imrried down the stairs to the barrack-yard. By 
the time I got down, the men were all drawn up 
in lino along the mptare, wliilo the adjutant wjis 
proceeding to examine their accoutrements as he 
pa.sse<l down. The Colonel and the officers were 
standing in a gro»>p, but not conversing. The 
anger of the commanding officer appeared still to 
continue, and there wa.s a dead silence maintained 
on l)oth sides. To reach the spot where they stood 
I had to pa.ss along j>art of the line. In doing so, 
how shall I convey my amazement at the faces 
that met mo ? A general titter ran along tlie entire 
rank, which not even their fears for conseiiuenccs 
seemed able to rejircss—for an effort on the i»nrt 
of many to stifle the laugh only ended in u still 
louder burst of merriment. I looked to the far 
side of the yard for an explanation, but there was 
nothing there to account for it. I now’ crassed 
over to W’licre the officers were standing, determined 
in my own mind to investigate the occurrence 
thoroughly, wlien free from the presence of the 
Colonel, to wliom any representation of ill-conduct 
always brought a puiiisliment far exceeding the 
merits of the cose. 

Scarcely had I formed this resolve when I 
reached the group of officers; but the moment I 
came near, one general roar of laughter saluted 
me, the like of which I never before heard. I 
looked down at my costume, exi>ccting to discover 
tliat, in my hurry to dress, I liad put on some of 
the garments of “ Othello.” No : all was perfectly 
correct I waited for a moment till, the firet 
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Inirst of their inerriment over, I .should obtain a 
ohte to the je.st. But there seemed no j)ros|>ect of 
this, for, as I stood jiatiently before them, their 

niirtli aji{»cared to ineicase. Indeed, jioor G-, 

the setiior major, one of the gravest men in Euroi)e, 
lauglied till tlie tears ran down liis cheeks; and 
such was the effect upon me, that I was induced to 
laugli too. .fust at tliis in.stunt tlic Colonel, who 
had been e.xamining some of the men, approached 
our gnmp, advancing with an air of evident dis¬ 
pleasure, as the .shout-sof loud laughter continued. 
As lie < anic up, I turned ha.stily round, and touch¬ 
ing my cap, wislied liim g(»od morning. Never 
sliall I forget the look he g.ive mo. If a glance 
could have aniiilii!ate<l any man, hi.s would have 
(ini.'heil me. I or a moment hi> face became jutrjile 
with ragi'. lii.s eye was almo.st hid beneath liis bent 
brow, and lie absolutely shook with pa.ssion. 

“Go, sir, said he at length, a.s .soon a.s he was 
aide to find utteiance for liis words—“ Go, sir, to 
your tpiarters ; and before you leave thein,acourt- 
martial shall decide if such ctnitinued insult to 
your commanding otlicer warnmtsj'our name being 
in the Army List." 

“ \\ hat on earth can all fins mean ?" I said in a 
half-whisj>er, turning to the others. But there they 
stood, their handkerchiefs to their months, and 
evidently choking with supi»res.sed laughter. 

“They re all mad, every man of them,” I 
inuttcreil. as I betook myself slowly back to my 
rooms, amid the .same evidences of inirtli my first 
appcaratice had excited—wliich even the Coloners 
j)resence, feared a.s ho was, conlJ not entirely 
.subdue. 

ith the air of a martyr I trod heanly up the 
.stairs, and entered my ipiarters, meditating within 
myself awful .seheincs for vengeance on the now 
ojion tyranny of my Colonel ; ujion whom I too, 
in my honest rectitude of heart, vowed to have a 
“court-martial.” I threw myself upon a chair, 
and endeavoured to recollect wliat circumstance of 
the pa.st evening could have possibly suggested all 
tlie mirth in which both officers and men seemed 
to participate equally; but nothing could I re¬ 
member capable of solving the mystery j surely 
the cruel wrongs of the manly “ Othello ” were no 
laughter-moving subject. 

I rang my bell hastily for my servant The door 
opened. 

‘‘ Stubbes,” said I, “ arc you aware-? ” 


I had only got so far in my question when my 
servant put on a broad grin, and. turned away to¬ 
wards the door to hide his face. 

“Wlint docs tliis mean?” said I, stamping 
with passion; “lie is as bad as the rest. 
Stubbes —and this I spoke with the most grave 

and severe tone—“what is the meaning of this 
insolence?” 

Oh, sir, said the man—“ Oh, sir, surely you 


did not a]ipear on parade with that face ?” And 
tlien he burst into a fit of the most uncontrollable 
laughter. 

Like lightning a horrid doubt shot across my 
mind. I spi*ang over to the dressing-glass, which 
had been replaced, and oh ! horror of horrors! 
there I stood as black as the King of Ashantee. 
The wretched dye wliich I had put on for 
“Othello,” 1 had never washed off—and there, 
with a huge beai'skin shako, and a pair of dark 
bushy whiskers, shone my Imge, black, and jiolished 
visage, glowering at itself in the looking-gia.ss. 

My first impulse, after amazement had a little 
.subsided, was to laugh immoderately; in this I 
was joined by Stubbes, wlio, feeling that his mirth 
was particijiated in, gave full vent to his risibility. 
And, indeed, as I stood before the glass, grinning 
from ear to ear, I felt very little surprise that my 
joining in the laughter of iny brother officers, a 
short time before, had amsed au increase of their 
merriment. I threw myself upon a sofa, and 
absolutely laughed till my side.s ached, when, the 
door opening, the adjutant made his appearance. 
He looked for a moment at me, then at Stubbes, 
and then burst out himself, as loud as either of us. 
When he had at length recovered himself, he wiped 
his face with his handkerchief, and said, uith a 
tunc of much gravity— 

“ But, my dear Lorrequer, this will be a serious 
affair. You know what kind of man Colonel 
Carden is; and you are aware, too, you are not 
one of his prime favourites. He is firmly persuaded 
that you intended to insult him, and nothing will 
convince him to the contrary. Wo told him how 
it must have occurred, but he will listen to no 
explanation.” 

I thought for one second before I replied. My 
mind, with the practised rapidity of an old cam¬ 
paigner, took in all tho pros and cons of the case ; 
I saw at a glance it w'ere better to brave the anger 
of tlie Colonel, come in what shape it.might, than 
be the laughing-stock of the mess for life, and %vith 
a face of the greatest gravity and self-possession, 
said— 

“ Well, adjutant, the Colonel is right. It was no 
mistake I You know I sent him tickets yesterday 
for the theatre. Well, he returned them ; this did 
not annoy me but on one account; I had made a 
wager with Alderman Gullable that the Colonel 
should see me in “ Othello.” What was to bo done 1 
Don’t you see, now, there w-as only one course. 
And I took it, old boy, and have w’on my bet! ” 

“And lost yoiur commission for a dozen of 
champagne, I suppose,” said the adjutant 

“Never mind, my dear fellow,” I replied; “ I 
shall get out of this scrape, as I have done many 
others.” 

“ But what do you intend doing 1 ” 

“ Oh, as to that,” said I, “ I shall, of course, wait 
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on the Colonel iniinediutely, jiretcJid to him (hat 
it was a mere blunder from the inattention of iny 
ser\’ant—hand over Stubbes to the powei'S that 
punish" (here the poor fellow winced a little), 
“and make my jteace as well as I ean. Ihit, 
adjutant, mind, ’ said I, ami give the real vei>ion 
to all our fellows, and tell them to make it ptililic 
as much as they please.” 

“Xever fear,” .s;iid he, as he left the room .still 
laughing, “ they shall all know the true story ; but 
I wish with all my heart you were well out of it.’ 


regiment, to get out c<f the coiitiiiu.d je^tlng, 
and in h"'>i than a m«»nth we inai'lie*! to Liineii('l<. 
to lelieVe, a.-* it Wa-' rejHirted, tiu- I'di. .iidered 
fi)r Kneieii serNiee. but. in u-ahty. only to 
relieve LieuteUant-Cololiel C’aiden, ipil/Zed beVOli'l 


enduianoe. 

However, it the Colonel had Meined t-> forgive, 
he did ru>t forget, for tlio very .-ceoml week after 
our arrival in Limerick, 1 received one morning at 
my breakfa.'-t-talde the lollowing brief note from 
the a'ljut.int 



Oruetto 0^ Paeadk. (Oraicn W, i^Ulon.) 


I now lost no time in making my toilet, and pre¬ 
sented myself at the CoIoikTs (pjarters. It is no 
pleasure for me to recount thc-so jiassagcs in my 
life, in which I have liad to bear the “ proud man s 
contumely.” I sliall therefore merely obser%’e that, 
after a very long interview, the Colonel accepted 
my apologies, and we parted. 

Before n week elapsed, the story had gone far 
and near ; every dinner-table in Cork had laughwl 
at it As for me, I attained immortal honour for 
my tact and courage. Poor Oullable readily 
agreed to favour the story, and gave ns a dinner 
os the lo.st wager; and the Colonel was so 
unmercifully quizzed on the subject, and such very 
brood allusions to Lis l)eing humbugged wero 
given in the Cork i>aper8, that he w.^s obliged 
to negotiate a change of quarters with another 


“Mv DEAF. LoKHEQrER, — The Colonel has 
received orders to dc-'^patch two comi'.mics to 
some remote part of tlio county Clare, an<l a.-^ you 
liave ‘ done the .state some service,’ you are selected 
for the Ixjmitiful town of Kilrush. where, to use 
tlie eulogi.slic language of the geography books, 
‘ there i.s a gootl harbour, and a market plentifully 
8»i|»plied with fislt' 1 have just lieanl of the kind 
intention in store for you, and lo.se no lime in 
letting you k>iuw. 

“God give you a gornl deliver.nicc from the 
‘ ynr^oiiA a-s the Moiiittur eall.s the \\ hite- 

boys, and Iwlieve me ever youi-s, 

“ClIARLE-S CT nzox.” 

I had scarcely twice rc.ad over the a^ljutant’s 
I epistle when I received an olHcial notilieation 
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from the Culoncl, directing me to proceed to 
Ivilrii^li, tlien ainl tliere to afFord all aid and 
assistance in suppressing illicit distillation, when 
called oil lor that purpose; and other similar 
duti.s, too agrcealilc to recai>itulate. Alas! alas ! 
“Othello’s occui'ation” was indeed gone! The 


next morning at sunrise saw me on my march, with 
what ajipearance of gaiety I could muster, but in 
reality veiy much chapfallen at my banishment, 
and invoking sundry things upon tlie devoted head 
of the Colonel, which he would by no means con¬ 
sider as “ blessings.” 





BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 


GLOnrOUS June day, and the earth 
luight in her new green mantle ; the 
soft genial showers which fell from 
time to time only seemeil to add to its 
lustre. They left no .Spots upon its 
surface, but dashed otV every speck of 
dust tliat M’uiitou winds briiuifbt from 


out the lanes in cluiuls, and left on hedge, 
bank, and meadow. 

A bright, dear day; the emerald tiehls glis¬ 
tening witli the golden buttercup.s, and banks 
beauteous with the drooping oxlip and late dog 
violet. Gardens displaying their treasures, and 
nature in her wild garden trying, and not in vain, 
to compete for the prize of beauty; for every bank 
and hedgeside teemed with the floral beauties we 
are so imlitVercnt about, when, though minute, 

they arc as lovely as those which deck our choicest 
l>eds. 

The old Hall, buried amongst the trees, now 
nearly in full leaf, save where at some bleak 
summit tlio foliage was thin and showed the dark 
nest of a pair of rooks. For tlie Iiome of John 
Kouso seemed to be the centre of a chorus from 
the rookery above, where the sablo-plumcd and 
noisy vocali.st.s were busy supplying the voracious 
demands of their callow broods. 

Summer everywhere, and the birds so occupied 
that, with the exception of the rooks, tliere was not a 
note to be heard. The finch in the pink-blossomed 
appic-treo .sat clo.se to its hatching mate, ns still 
and serious ns it was mute, and Iiis example 
semed to be followed throughout the garden. 

On the lawn, fronting tlie old red brick house, 
bu.sy manufacturing a watch-spring gun, sat Fred 
and .John Rou.se, deep in conversation ; for. if 
l)QS«ible, on Saturdays Fred always contrived to 
acconijiany John Rouse to his home. John’s dog, 

linker-an ugly, rougli terrier-lay lazily winking 
in the warm sun. ® 

, shutting up his 

knife, tliat s a beauty! ” and then he held up his 
watch-spring gun for Fred to admire. 

“So it ought to bo,” said Fred; “why, it cost 

threepence. Wouldn’t old Suarley kick up a row 

If 1 were to spend threepence in watch-spring and 
pen barrels.” ‘ ^ 

“Oh, he’s an old bone-grinder,” said John, 


making his gun click; “every one says he puts 
bones in the flour.” 

“No, he don’t, now,” said Fred; “what’s the 
good of talking such stuff?—just as if I didn’t 
know. But I can tell you what he does do ” 

“ Well, what 1 ” said John. 

“ Oh, I sha’n’t tell, you’d split,” said Fred, in a 
mysterious tone. 

“ No, I wouldn’t. Do toll, tliere’s a good chap,’ 
said John. “ Come now,” he e.xclaimed, brighten- 
wp. “you tell me, and I’ll lend you the new 
book ma bouglit for me in London. It’s such a 
beauty—all blue and gold, and there’s an out-and- 
out tale in it, about a boy. 1 haven’t read it yet, 
but it looks such a beauty; and I can read it 
when you've done. Now, what does he do 1 ” 

“ Well, tlien,” said Fred, yielding to the tempta¬ 
tion, and most anxious to have the reading of 
such an “out-and-out” book—“well, then—you 
won’t tell ? ” 

“ No,” said the other, repeating what was quite 
equal to the most solemn oath—“ honour bright.” 

“Well, then,” said Fred, in a half-whisper, “ho 
goes and— 'Who’s that at the window?” he 
exclaimed, hurriedly. 

“AVIiy, nobody,” said John, “its only the white 
curtain fluttering about Go on.” 

“ Well,” said Fred, mysteriously, “ he goes and 
fills his pockets out of the sacks wliich come to be 
ground.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed John; “shouldn’t I 
like to shout at him when he’s at it I Wouldn’t he 
drop it again quickly I Ma says that people who 
do wrong things always feel frightened.” 

“ Now tell me what the story’s about,” said the 
otlicr. 

“ Oh,” said John, “there’s lots of stories in the 
book, and I only just peeped at them. One’s 
about a midshipman climbing up the rigging of a 
ship imtil he stands right on top of the mast, and 
then he can’t get down again. And then his 
father comes on deck, and says he’ll shoot him if 
he don’t jump right overboard. And so, as he 
couldn’t get down any other way, he jumps right 
off the top of the most into the sea, and then some 
of the sailors jump overboard after him, and bring 
him on deck. There, that’s all I know about it. so 
don’t bother any more.” 
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“Well, but tljut’s an old tale,” said Fred. “I 
read that ever so long ago; and I don’t Ix-lieve it. 
Why couldn’t he come down the same way as he 
got up ] ” 

“ Why, because he wan standing right up,” .sjiid 
John, “and there wa.s nothing to catch hold of.” 

“Oh, nojjsense!” said Fred; “why didn’t he 
stooj) down, arnl get hold of the top with his 
liands? I know I could have got down Citsy enough 
if 1 had been there.” 

“Oh, ah,” .said John, tauntingly; “just a-s if you 
could climb at all” 

“Climb better than you,” said Fred, .shortly. 

“No, you can’t,” said John. 

“Yes, I can,” said Fred. 

“ Why, you couldn’t climb the elm and take the 
mag’s nest,” said John. 

“ Yes, I could, if I liked,” said Fred; “ but I 
ain’t going to.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed John. “I knew you 
couldn’t. You’re afraid.” 

“No, I’m not,” said Fred. 

“ \ cs, you are,” said John. “ Bet you a penny 
you are.” 

“No, I sha'n't bet,” .said Fred; “but I could 
climb the tree, ami I’m not afraid.” 

“There’s a coward,” said John, tauntingly. 
“ Who’s a brag now ? ” 

“I’m not,” said Fred, sturdily, “and I’ll soon 
show you. Only, iniud, I shall keep all the 
mags.” 

“ Ah,” said John, with a grin on hU face; “ but 
you won’t get any.” 

Unfortunately the boys’ conversation was not 
heard by any one but the children, and they were 
too intent on their daisy chains to take any notice; 
80 off went the lads to the home-field, closely 
followed by Tinker, who sent all his floral decora¬ 
tions flying at the first bound he made—and he 
made plenty of leaps and ru.slies—till they stood 
where a large elm grew alone, towering to a great 
height, and in the midst of whoso crown of golden 
green leaflets could bo seen a dark cluster of twigs, 
evidently the nest of a pair of magpies, and at 
first sight apparently inaccessible. 

“There,” said John, wlien they had reached the 
tree, and evidently wishing that his companion 
would not make the dangeroiLS attempt. “There, 
you know you can’t do it, so let’s go back.” 

“ Can't I! ” said Fred. “ Wait a bit, and you’ll 
sec.” 

And as his friend glanced at him, ho could see 
that the lad’s teeth were set firm, and tliat there 
was the same look of obstinate determination that 
appeared on his face on tlio day of their first fight, 
now a year before; and this was a look which 
seemed to augur success. 

Ho took off his jacket and bools, and then, 
soliciting a lift-up, ho got hold of one of the 


lowest bough', where it drooped towards the earth, 
and tlieii cluiil>ed ahmg it till he reached the trunk, 
where he stopped to le.'t, sitting cross-legged upon 
the hori/untal limb he had ju-'t attacked. 

It Wits no eu'y task that Fred Li'ter h.i.l cut out 
for himself, for it was otic th.at wipuld have cowed 
many a stouter heart The old giant was of the 
most rugged kind, and the branches which pro¬ 
jected fjx>m the parent trunk were large and at 
coiisideralde distances aiurt. However, the lad 
knew well the dilliculty of his ta.'k. and like a 
wary general he sat watching for tlio weakest 
point of the tower he was al>out to 'cale, and 
recruiting his forces for the hard liattle before 
liim. 

A jeering laugh from the boy below, and a short, 
quick bark of e.\citement from the ilog, rou'cd the 
climber, and with one more glance upward he set 
to work, straining, crawling, climbing, ami clmwing 
himself up foot by foot, until he had reached the 
great fork of the tree, where the ii-irent trunk 
separated into five groat boughs, each of which, 
however, fonned a great tree of itself; ami here 
again, fifty feet alwve the ground, Fred punsod to 
have another rest. 

Well breathed, he started again ; ami here it 
was that the dillicultie-s of the ixscent began. The 
tw’ig.s, small boughs, and e.xcre.scences of the great 
trunk were at an end, nTul there wa.s hardly any¬ 
thing else now but sheer climbing, witli but little 
hold for the climlxr’s feet. Far up among the 
thin branches, hidden amidst the leafy cover 
which surrounded it, hung the magpie’s no.st ; am 
after climbing a short di.staucc Frank fouml that 
his goal was in the top of the principal l«nigh, and 
tliat he must descend a little way again, for he was 
on the wrong one; and he could see, too, now, that 
this bough towered far al)Ovc the others. And 
now', seeing that a dangerous enemy Jiad set 
himself to scale the fortress, the hen magpie 
darted down from Iicr lofty seat, giving utterance 
to a shrill cry, and leaving her brood to the clmjiccs 
of the day. 

Fred descended again to the fork, and then up 
and up he went,.slowly and painfully. His hands 
were bleeding and the skin was oft’ his legs, but ho 
felt that if lie stopped now it would be his honour 
that would bleed, which would be far worse, and 
not for worlds would he have given up. Anon ho 
paused agsiin; fora shout from John arrcste<l him, 
and then followed a cry to come down. 

“ Don’t go any higher, Fred—you’ll fall.” 

“No, I w'on’t,” shouted Fred, sturdily; tliougli 
in his own mind he did not feel very sure about 
it 

But he knew how unmercifully ho would l>o 
bantered if ho gave up; so he toiled, panting, hot, 
and tired, but achieving dilliculty after difficulty, 
and only once summoning courage enough to look 
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aown, when lie slmddereil and (juickly raised his 
eyes n^'ain, for a strange, creeping sensation came 
ovtT him, and the bough he was on seemed to rock 
fearfully, although it wa.s only the steady swaying 
of the tree in the gentle summer breeze. 

Uiglier an<l liigljer, till an opening in the boughs 
showed him the winding river, the mill, and, far 
otl, the spire of Dimton Chureh, up which he had 
once been ; and he recalled the .sensiUion he had 
felt upon that occasion as being similar to the 
tremor which now came over him. 

Higlier still, and higher, and a horrible slip—a 
catching of the l>rcath. atul a hanging suspended 
by the hands ninety feet above the earth. .V .sharp 
.strngeh-. and the lo.st place regained. Five 
iniiiutc' rest, and, with reneweil rtmrage, again 
higher and higher—the tree swaying more and 
more, and the breeze feeling brisker, the branches 
growing thinner and thinner; and at last the 
climber Nti'pping to hesitate and think whether ho 
shall attempt to ascend faiihor ; but, testing each 
hough befi>re trU'>ting it with his weight, lie still 
mounts bolilly, ami creep>, ami draws himself up, 


I'll 



gazing ^nth a half-shuddering pleasure at the 
beautiful scene around. 

Higher still, and higher; and now the einiiience 
is gained, while the bough sways and bends 
terribly as ho stauds in the fork just below the 
great, bu.shy, arched nest, and waves one hand 
wliile he clings for dear life with the other; for he 
is too breathless to cheer. 

A loud hurrah from John—a shout of genuine 
pleasure—and another bark from Tinker, saluted 
Freil by ^i-ay of response to bis waving hand ; and 
now he set about the rather difllcult task of se¬ 
curing the spoil : no easy matter, when it is taken 
into consideration that a magiiie’s nest is a mass 
of thorny twigs about a yard in diameter, and the 
interior only to be reached from one side. How¬ 
ever, with legs tightly clasping the bough he was 
on, Fred thrust his bleeding hands into tlie nest, 
and seized two of tlie strong and well-tlcJged birds, 
who resented the intrusion by digging their beaks 
; well into the flesh of their captor. The other 
throe—for there were five birds—took advantage 
of the stniggle that was going on to escape from 
their aerial cradle and descend, fluttering, through 
the branches—tv.’o to kill them.selves in the fall, 
and the other to be captured by Tinker. 

Fred seemed liis jirizes ns well as he could by 
tying their legs together with his top-string—rather 
an arduous tjisk in his position; and then, after a 
rest, he jjrcpared to descend. This, however, 
proved, if anythiug, a more difticult task than the 
ascent, for tlic boy was tired, and his hands and 
legs sore. More than once lus heart failed liim ; 
but the tlioughts of the victory he had acliieved 
kept back the fluttering of his heart, for he was 
growing miserable and weak with his exertions; 
his hands, too, bled a good deal; and when he 
made the slip in ascending the tree, he had 
strained one of his shoulders. 

At lengtii, after a good deal of sliding and 
scrambling, iu which his clothes suifered terribly, 








Frvfl was l)alf-\\;iy <1own ; and thpii, in tihodiencL* 
to a shout fiom .lolin, he relieved himself of the 
l)ij'<]s he had susjK^iided to his l>raeo, hy throwiiij' 
them down. 

I’ut the veiitui ('Some hoy was not de>tined to 
reach tlie groinid in .safety. He ha«l still a cmi- 
sidendde distance to descend, when lie unfortu¬ 
nately trusted Ills whole weielit to a rotten hi-aneh. 
There was a shall* fiaek, a simnltaneous cry from 
both lads, and then a heavy, nishiiiK sound, as, 
falling' from l•raneh to )»iamh, i’red lay at leiij.'th. 
stunned and motionless, at his eompaniiin's feet. 

John House and Tinker both set to work 
directly to render all the ai<l in their power. 
John's first act was to take his friend liy the 
shoulders and shake liim to make him sjieak, and 
it is alino.st needless to say that the remedy was not 
productive of satisfactory results ; while Tinker, 
iVi if to lielp ]ii.s master, sei/A-d liohl of the lc« of 
the fallen lad’s trousers, and shook it rut fashion, 
until he had doubled the size of one of the rents. 
Findirif', liowever, that the treatment administered 
was of no semce, Ji»liii nui (»ff towards the Hall, 
shouting for help as he went, and bringing the 
»S(juire out, jiipc in liaiid, while a hright brown 
and yellow silk handkereliief still fluttered about 
his liead, wliere it had been placed for a fly-guard 
during the afternoon's snooze. 

“Oh, pajia, father!" sliouted John. Oli, dear! 
Fred’s killed. I know he is! What shall I do? 
He has tumbled out of the tree where the mag’s 
nest IS. 

“And wliat lutsiness had you to—! But, hi!— 
here, Sam, Tom! " shouted llie Sijuire. 

And off lie trotted, followed by a collide of men, 
to where jHXjr Fred was lying inseiiaihle at the foot 
of the tree. 

They carried Liui up to the hoiwe, and hid him 


temloily on the ; 
the Sijuire all the while 
puffing with his exertions, 
and muttering and grumbling abi>iit a pack of 
j’oung scamps, but losing no time in .''ending 
ofl one <*f tlie men for the doctor; wliile .Mrs. 
House’s time was taken up between paeifving 
the youngsters and trying to revive the iii'cnsii'lo 
b«*y. 

"Oh. I know he's dead,’’ whimpere<l John; 
“and it's all my fault, for I il.ired him to go up. 
And—■’ 

" \ou dog," roared his fatlicr, ‘*ln>w daved you? 
^\ hy didn't you go up yourself, eh ? Why didn’t 
you I ■’ 

“Had we not better .send for poor Mi-s. Graves?” 
sai<l .Mrs. House. 

“ Certainly not! ’’.said tlie .'(piirc. “What is the 
good of horrifying the i>oor woman if we can pre¬ 
vent it ? ’’ 

Ml'S. Hou.se remained silent, and diroetiy after 
came the doctor, and .sikui relieve<l the family from 
all feat's of fatal conseijuenee.s. Still, the fall luul 
lx.'en Mifliciently .serious; for, in addition to the 
severe bruise.s the boy had received, the p(X*r 
fellow’s arm wa.s broken. But the d<K'tor set to 
work in a businc.s,s-like .style, eom['leted his first 
iu.M}>eeti(>n, .set the arm ; and soon after Fred was 
lying upon liis friend’s l>cd, bandaged and faint, 
but perfectly sen.sible. 

Ah .s(H>n Q.S the doctor had left the room, the lad 
a.'kcd the Sijuire to let John come to him ; and 
Mrs. House went out on the tips of lier toes to 
feteli the boy herself. She .soon letunied with her 
son, who.se eye.s looked (piile red and pully with 
crying, and who began to .sob afresh a.s .'oon as lie 
saw his schoolfellow’s pule face and bandaged arm. 
He went to tlie bed and leaned over the sutl'eier. 
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while Mr. and Mrs. Rouse stood aloof to watch 
what wouhl take place. But no sooner did the 
Scpiire hear the few words which fell from the lips 
of the cripple than— 

“ Bother the boy! ” he muttered, “ worrying me 
to death in this way. Gome down, mother; there’s 
nothing the matter. He'll be out again to- 
jnorrow.” 

Ml'S. Rouse smiled, and followed her lord ; for 
to a certain extent, she coxild not but cndoi'se the 


opinion he had expres.sed, c.specially after hearing 
Fred’s rpiery. For on John going up to Ins school- 
I fellow, Fred had forgotten all his pains. There 
I was no tender and allccting interview to take 
place, and no occa-sion for Mrs. Rouse, nor yet the 
Squire, to liave walked, with a difliculty of pre¬ 
serving e<iuilibrium, on the points of their toes; 
for said Fred, trying to grin with his swelled and 
puffed face— 

“ Jack, where's the mags 1 ” 


FOUE LONDON LYRICS. 


[By FnEDERicK Looker.J 


MY MISTRESS’S BOOTS. 


eyes and nthy lipxp 
VcUyht/Hl boot»-^nd attay s)ic sinps 


l!jP HEY nearly strike me dumb,- 
il\ I tremble when they com© 

^ Pit-a-iwit: 

This palpitation means 
Thc.so Boot.s arc Geraldine’s— 
Think of that! 


For Gerrj’s debonair, 

And innocent and fair 
As a rose ; 

She has flouncing little frocks, 
And cunning little clocks 
To her hose. 


O, where did huuter win 
So delicate a skin 

For her feet ? 
You lucky little kid, 

You perish’d, so you did. 
For iny Sweet 


Tlie simpletons who s(iueeze 
Their pretty toes to please 
Mandarins, 

Would jwsitively flinch 
From venturing to pinch 
Geraldine’s. 


The faery stitching gleams 
On the sides and in tlie scams, 
And reveals 

The Pixies were the wags 
Who tipt these funny tags. 
And tliesc heels. 


Cinderella’s le/is and rt 0 hts 
To Geraldine’s were frights: 
And I trow 

The Damsel, deftly shod, 
Has dutifully trod 
Until now. 


Wliat soles to charm an elf! 

Had Grusoe, sick of self, 
Chanced to view 
One ]>rinted near the tide, 

0 , how liard he would have tried 
For the two! 


Come, Gerry, since it suits 
Such a pretty Puss (in Boots) 
These to don, 

Set this dainty hand awhile 
On my shoulder, Dear, and I’ll 
Put them on. 


MRS. SMITH. 


th^y/rc trc'l. TAecardj ari 
OxtvfroUe gamee are oVr; 

Fve laujhtiff and/ooVd^ and laved. Vet Jell 
1 fthali/eelna more/ 

Last year I trod these fields wth Di, 
Fields fresh with clover and with rye j 
They now seem arid ; 

Tlien Di, was fair and single; how 
Unfair it seems on me, for now 
Di's fair—and married I 


Ton li(Ue (hatch is vhtre ehe {ivei» 

Tan tpirs is white she mii me ; 

I think that ^ehe quite/orgivMj 
She cannot quite/oryet mo. 

A blissful swain—I scorn’d the song 
Which tells us though young Love is strong, 
The Fates ore stronger; 

Then breezes blew a boon to men, 

The buttercups were bright, and then 
This gross was longer. 
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That day I saw and much esteem'd 
Di's ankles, that the clover seem'd 
Incline<lto smother : 

It twitch’d and soon untied (for fun) 

The ribbon of her shoes, first one, 

And then the other. 

I'm told that Virgins augur some 
Misfortune if tlieir shoe-strings come 
To grief on Fridny : 

And so did Di, and then her pride 
Decreed tlint shoe-strings so untied 
Are “so untidy! ” 

Of course I knelt; uith fingers deft 
I tied t)ie right, and tied the left : 

Says Di, “ This stubble 
Is very 8tui)id!—as I live 
I’m quite asliamed! . . . I’m shock'd to give 
You so much trouble !” 


For an.'<wer I was f:iin to ^iIlk 
To what we all wuuM My ami tliink 
Were bc;\uty prcjeiit; 

“ Don't mention such a siiuj/lc act— 

A trouble ? not in the hast! In fact 
It's rather pleasant! " 

I trust that Love will never tease 
Poor little Di, or prove tliat he's 
A graceless rover. 

She’s hajipy now as ^frs. Smith — 

And less iKDlite when walking with 
Her chosen lover. 

Heigh ho ! Although no moral clings 
To Di's blue eyes, and sandal .'triiigs, 
We’ve hud ourquarrels. 

I tliink that Smith is thought an ass,— 
I know that when they walk in glass 
She wears balmorais. 


THE HOUSEMAID. 


po<rr lort through (ofl and 
Umr honaiy ip*«h u fain 
To fmli in feltm: 

Wistful she sits—and yet resign'd 
She watches by the window-blind : 

P»)or Girl No doubt 
The passers-by despise thy lot: 

Thou can.st not stir, because ’tis not 
Thy Sunday out. 

To play a game of bide and .seek 
Witli «Iust and cobweb all the week 
Small pleasure yields : 

Oh dear, how nice it were to drop 
One’s i>en and ink—one’s pail and mop; 
And scour the fields. 

Poor Bodies few such pleasure-s know ; 
Seldom they come. How soon they go 1 
But Souls can roam; 

For lapt in visions airy-sweet, 

Shu sees in this unlovely street 
Her far-off humc. 

The street is now no street! She pranks 
A purling brook with thymy bonks. 

In Fancy^s realm 


ful as mucA, and do far mora 
Than toms of bou W/artp 

ilucaU'd bott4>n. 

Yon post support.s no lamp, al<x>f 
It spreads above her iiarents’ i-oof,— 

A gracious dm. 

A father’s aid, a mother’s care, 

And life for her was happy there : 

But here, in thrall 

She sits, and dreams, and fondly dream.s, 
And fondly smiles on one who seems 
Mure dear than all 

Her dwclliug-placo I can’t di.sclo.se ! 
Suppo.so her fair, her naino suppose 
Is Car, or Kitty ; 

She may be slie might be plain— 

For mu.st the Subject of my .strain 
Be always pretty ? 

But if her thought on wooing run 
And if her Sunday-Swain i.s ono 
Who’s foml of .strolling. 

She’d like my iionscn.so less than his, 
And so it’s better as it is— 

And that’s consoling. 


THE CROSSING-SWEEPER. 

AZUl and EMMA. 


A crattinj^tvttpn, lUek and ian, 
TM$ hotf comt/rom Hindadanf 

My Wife was fair, she worshipp’d mo, 
Her father was a Camdec, 

His Deity was aquatilo, 

A rough and tou^ old Crocodile. 


And tthy lu tecart a ^a^, and ihutind 
T^# ^ihs Ptind* 

To gratify this Monster’s maw 
Ho sacrificed his Sons-in-luw ; 

Wo’d wed—my tender Bride confessing 
To Husbands five already —miiduy I 
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Her Fiitlier, wlien he i>lay’d his pmnks, 
Proposed “ a turn on Jumna’s banks 
He spoke so kind, she seem’d so glum, 

I knew at once wlien mine had come. 

I fled before his artful ruse 
To cook iny too-confiding goose, 

And now I sweep, in chill de.spair, 

A Crossing by St. James’s Square ; 

Some old Qui-h>f, or mral flat 
May di op a si.vpence in my hat ; 

^ et still I mourn the Mango-tree 
here Azla first giew fond of me. 

Tliese rogues wlio swear my .skin i.s tawny 
‘Would pawn their own for brandy-pawny ; 
What matter if their skins are. snowy, 

As Chloe fair I Tiicy’re drunk as Chloe ! . 

^ our Town is vile. On Tliamcs’s .stream 
Tlie C’rocodiles get up the stejim ! 


Your Juggernauts their victims bump 
From Camberwell to Aldgate pump ! 

A year ago, come Candlemas, 

I woo’d a plump Feringhee lass; 

United at her idol fane, 

I furnish d rooms in Idol Lane. 

A moon had waned when virtuous Emma 
Involved me in a new dilemma : 

The Brahma faith that Emma scorns 
Impaled me tight on both its horns : 

She'd vmed to BURN if she survived me ; 
Of this sweet fancy slic’s deprived me. 
She's run from all her obligations, 

Aud gone to .stay with her Belatious. 

My Azla weeps by Jumna’.s deeps, 

But Emma ujoc-ks my trials, 

She pokes her jokes in Seven Oaks 
At me in Seven Dials,— 

I’m da.sh’d if these Feringhee Folks 
Aiiit rather woi-sc than Ryals. 


THE STORY OF LE FEVRE. 


'*Ti4stram Sbofidr. 


Y uncle Toby was one evening sitting 


at supper, wlien the landlord of a 
little inn in the village came into 
^ the iiarlour with an emj*ty phial in 
■4 his liand, to beg a glass or two of 
sack. “ 'Tis for a poor gentleman, I think 
of the army,” said the landlord, “who has 
been taken ill at my house four day.s ago, 
and has never held up his head since, or had a 
desire to taste anything till just now, that he has 
a fancy for a glass of sack and a thin toast; ‘ I 
think,’ .says he, taking liis hand from his fore¬ 
head, ‘ it would comfort me.’ If I could neither 
beg, borrow, nor buy such a thing,” added the 
lamllord, “I would almo.st steal it for the poor 
gentleman, he is so ill. I hope in God he will still 
mend,” continued he ; “we are all of us concerned 
for him.” 

“ Thou art a good-natured soul, T vdW answer 
for thee,” cried my uncle Toby ; “and thou shalt 
drink the poor gentleman’s health in a glass of 
sack thyself; and take a couple of bottles with 
my service, and tell him he is heartily welcome 
to them, and to a dozen more, if they will do him 
good.” 

“ Though I am persuaded,” said my uncle Toby, 
as the landlord shut the door, “he is a very com¬ 
passionate fellow, Trim, yet I cannot help enter¬ 
taining a high opinion of his guest too; there must 
be something more than common in him that in 


By LArncNcc Sterne.] i 

i so short a time he should W'in so much upon the 
affections of his host.” 

“ And of his whole family,” added the corporal; 
“ for tliey arc all concerned for him.” 

“ Step after him,” said my uncle Toby, “ do, 
Trim, and ask if ho knows his name.” 

“ I have quite forgot it, truly,” said the landlord, 
coining back into the parlour with the corporal j 
“ but I can ask his son again.” 

“ He has a son with him, then 1” said my uncle 
Toby. 

“A boy,” replied the landlord, “of about eleven 
or twelve years of ago; but the poor creature has 
tasted almost ns little ns his father ; he does no¬ 
thing but mourn and lament for him night and 
day. He has not stirred from the bedside these 
two days.” 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and 
thrust his plate from before him, as the landlord 
gave him the account; and Trim, without being 
ordered, took it away, without saying one word, 
and in a few minutes after, brought him liis pipe 
and tobacco. 

“ Stay in the room a little,” said my uncle Toby. 
“ Trim,” said my uncle Toby, after he had lighted 
his pipe, and smoked about a dozen whiffs. Trim 
came in front of his master, and made his bow. 
My uncle Toby proceeded no farther, but finislied 
his pipe. “ Trim,” said my uncle Toby, “ I have a 
project in my head, os it is a bad night, of wrap- 
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pinjrrnyself lip warm in my i-><iiu-!aure, and paying 
.1 vi>it to this poor gentleman. ’ 

“ \ onrlionoiir's ro<juelaure.'’ replied the coriHinil. 
"lias iK.t once been liad on >iiKe the night bi-foie 
your honour receiveil yonr wvund, wlien mo 
rnounteil guard in the trenches before the gate 
of St. Nicholas. And besides, it is >o c<)ld and 
rainy a nieht, that what with the loipielaure, and 


and I will l.riiig your honour a lull acciumt in an 

hour. ’ 

riiou slialt go. Trim," .vaid my ntic l.- T>iby 
“ami here s a .'•liilling for tlice to drink with his 
servant.' 

” I 'liall get it all out of him, said the cc.rj'oral, 
shutting the door. 



•••Uk 8U4LL KAKCU.’ CIUEtJ Mt UMLK TUBT." (Dr.Jtfn l-J If. S.iiJI ) 


what with tlio weather, ’twill l>e enough to give 
your lionour your death, and bring on your 
honour’s torment in your groin.” 

“I fear »o,” replied my uncle Toby ; “but I am 
not at rest in iny mind, Trim, since the account 
the landlord has given me. I wish I had not 
known so much of this atfair,” added my uncle 
Toby, “or that I had known more of it How 
shall we manage it?” 

“ Leave it, an’t please your honour, to me,” cpioth 
the corjKjral; “ I’ll tike my hat and stick, and go 
to the house, and reconnoitre, and act accordingly; 


It wa.s not till iny nncle Toby had knockeil the 
ashes out of his third pipe, that Corporal Trim 
returned from the inn, and gave him tlie following 
account : 

“I despaired at lirst,” .sai<l the corporal, “of 
l>eiiig able to bring back your honour any kind of 
intelligence concerning the i>oor .sick lieutenant,” 

“Is he in the army then I" said my uncle Toby. 

“He i.s,' said the corpora). 

“ And in what regiment 1” said iny uncle Toby. 

“ I’ll tell your honour,” replioil the corpora! 
“everything straightforwards as I learned it.” 
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“ Tilth, Trim, I’ll fill another pipe,’’ luy uncle 
Toliy, “and not interrupt thee till tliou hast done ; 
so sit down at thine case, Trim, in the window-seat, 
and he^in thy story a"ain.” 

The cori'oi'.il made his old bow, wliicli generally 
spoke as jilain as a bow could sjteak it—“Your 
honour is good." And having done that, he sat 
down, as he was ordered, and began the story to 
iny uncle Tt»l>y over again in pretty near the same 
words : 

‘*1 despaired at first,” .said tin' cor|X)rnl, “of 
being able to bring back any intelligence to your 
Inmonr alxml the lieutenant and his son ; for wlien 
I asked where his servant was, from whom I made 
myself sure of knowing everything which was 
[iroficr to be asked-” 

“ That’s a right distinction, Trim,” said my uncle 
Tobj-. 

“ I was answered, an’t please your honour, that 
he had no .servant with him ; that he had come to 
the inn with hired horses, which, upon finding 
himself unable to proceed (to join, I suppose, the 
regiment), he liad dismissed the morniug after he 
came. ‘ If I get better, iny dear,’ said ho, as be 
gave his purse to liis sou to pay the man, ‘wo can 
hire hoi*ses from hence.’ ‘But, alas! the poor 
gentleman will never get from hence,’ said the 
landlady to me ; ‘for I heard the death-watch all 
night long ; and wlicn he dies, the youth, his son, 
will certainly die with him; for he is broken¬ 
hearted alrcadj’.’ 

“I was hearing this account,” continued the 
corporal, “ when the youtli came into the kitchen, 
to order the thin toast the landlord spoke of. * But 
I will do it for my fatlier myself,’ said the youth. 

‘ Pray let me save you the trouble, young gentle¬ 
man,’ said I, taking up a fork for the puqmso, and 
offering him my chair to sit down upon by the fire 
whilst I did it. ‘ I believe, sir,’ said he, very 
modestly, ‘I can please him best myself.’ ‘I am 
sure,’ said I, ‘ his honour will not like the toast the 
worse for being toasted by an old soldier.’ The 
youth took hold of my hand, and instantly burst 
into tears.” 

“Poor youth!” said my uncle Toby; “he has 
been bred up from an infant in the army; and 
the name of a soldier, Trim, sounded in his ears 
like the name of a friend. I wish I had him 
here.” 

“ I never, in the longest march,” said the cor¬ 
poral, “had so great a mind to my dinner, as I had 
to cry with him for coini)any. Wliat could be the 
matter with me, an’t please your honour?” 

“ Nothing in the world, Trim,” said my uncle 
Toby, blowing his nose; “ but that thou art a 
good-natured follow.” 

“ When I gave him the toast,” continued tlio 
corporal, “ I thought it was proper to tell him I was 
Captain Shandy's servant, and that your honour, 


though a stranger, wa.s extremely concerned for his 
father ; and that, if there was anything in your 
house or cellar”—“Ami thou inightst have addetl 
my purse, too,” said my uncle Toby — “ be was 
heartily welcome to it. He made a very low bow, 
which was meant to your honour ; but no answer, 
lor his heart Avas full; so he went upstairs with 
the toast. 

“ ‘ I warrant you, my dear,’ said I, as I opened 
the kitchen door, ‘your father will be Avell ag-aiii.’ 
Jlr. Yorick’s curate was smoking a pipe by the 
kitchen fire, but said not a word, good or bad, to 
comfort the youth. I thought it wrong,” added 
the coriAoral. 

“ I think so, too,” said my uncle Toby. 

“ Wien the lieutenant liad taken his glass of 
sack and toast, he felt himself a little revived, and 
sent down into the kitchen to let me know that in 
about ten minutes he should be glad if I would 
step upstairs. 

“ ‘ I believe,’ said the landlord, ‘ he is going to 
say his prayers, for there was a book laid upon the 
chair by liis bedside ; and as I shut the door I saw 
his sou take up a cushion.' 

“ ‘ I thought,’ said the curate, ‘that you gentle¬ 
men of the array, Mr. Trim, never said your 
prayers at all.” 

“ ‘ I heard the poor gentleman say his prayers last 
night,’ said the landlady, ‘ very devoutly, and with 
my own ears, or I coula not have believed it’ 

“‘Are you sure of it?’ replied the curate. 

“ ‘ A soldier, an’t please your reverence,’ said I, 
‘ prays as often of his own accord as a parson; and 
when he is fighting for his king, and for his own 
life, and for his honour, too, he has the most reason 
to pray to God of any one in the whole world.’ ” - 

“ 'Twas well said of thee. Trim,” said my uncle 
Toby. 

“ ‘ But when a soldier,’ said I, ‘ an’t please your 
reverence, has been standing for twelve hours 
together in the trenches up to his knees in cold 
water, or engaged,’ said I, ‘ for months together in 
long and dangerous marches; harassed, perhaps, 
in his rear to-day; harassing others to-morrow; 
detached hero ; countermanded there; resting this 
night out upon his arms; beat up in his shirt the 
next; benumbed in his joints; perhaps without 
straw in his tent to kneel on; he must say his 
prayers how and wlien he can. I believe,’ said I, 
for I was piqued,” quotli the corporal, “ for the 
reputation of the army—‘ I believe, an’t please your 
reverence,’ said I, * that when a soldier gets time to 
pray, ho prays os lieartily as a parson, though not 
with all ^ fun and hypocrisy.’ ” 

“ Thou shouldst not have said that. Trim,” said 
my uncle Toby; “ for God only knows who is a 
hjqiocrite and who is. not At the great and 
general review of us all, corporal—at the day of 
judgment and not till then—it will be seen who 
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luive done their duty in tlii-s worhi and who have 
not, and we .shall be advanecd. Trim, accordiji^dy.'* 
“I hope we shall,” said Trim. 

“ It is in the Scriitture," s;iid my uncle Toby ; 
'• and I will show it thee to-morrow. In the tnean- 
time, we may depend upon it, Trim, for our com¬ 
fort,” sjiid my imde Toby, ‘‘that Chid Almighty is 
so good and just a governor of the world, that if 
we have but done our duty in it. it will never be 
iiKiuired into whether we have done it in a red 
coat or a black one.” 

“I hope not,” said tlie corporal. 

“ But go on, Trim,” sai<I my uncle Toby, “ with 
thy story.” 

“ ^\'llen I went up,” continued the corporal, “ into 
the lieutenant’.s room, w’hiiii I did not do till the 
exjiiration of the ten minutes, he was lying in his 
be<l with his he;»d raised upon liis hand, his ellx>w 
upon the pillow*, and a clean white cambric hand¬ 
kerchief beside it The youth w;is just stoojiing 
<Iown to tike up the cushion, upon which I sup- 
[losed lie had been kneeling ; the Injok was laid 
upon the bed ; and, a.s he arose, in taking up the 
cushion with one hand, he reached out his other to 
tike it away at the .same time, 

‘“Let it remain there, my dear,’ said the lieu¬ 
tenant 

“ Ho did not offer to sjicak to me till I had 
walke<l up close to hi.s bedside. 

“ ‘ If you are Captain Shandy's servant,’Kiid he, 

‘ you must present my thanks to your master, with 
my little boy’s thanks along with them for his 
courtesy to me. If he was of Leveu’s,’ said the 
lieutenant. 

“ I told him your honour wa.s. 

“‘Then,’said he, * I served three cami»aign.s with 
him in Flanders, and remenilicr him ; but'tis mast 
likely, as I liad not the honour of any acquaintance 
with him, that ho knows nothing of me. You will 
tell him, however, tliat the person his good nature 
has laid under obligation to him is one Le Fevro, a 
lieutenant in Angus’s. But ho knows me not,’ said 
he, a second time, mming. ‘ Possibly ho may my 
story, added he. ‘ Pray tell the captain I was the 
ensign at Brwla, wlioso wife wsm most unfortu¬ 
nately killed with a niusket-shot us she lay in my 
anna in my tent’ 

“‘I remeiDl}cr the story, an’t please your 
honour,’ said I, ‘ very well’ 

“ ‘ Do you so 1 * said ho, wiping his eyes with his 
handkerchief; 'then well may L’ 

“In saying this he drew a little ring out of his 
bosom, which seemed tied with a black riband 
about his neck, and kissed it twice. 

“ ‘ Here, Billy,’ said he. 

“ TIio boy flew across the room to the bedside, 
and, falling down upon his knees, took the ring in 
his hand, and kissed it too; then kissed his father, 
and sat down ujicn the bed and wept 


u 
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already,” .said (he corponil; 

“ for 
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I could stay no lunger; so wi.'licil his Imiiour a 
good night. Young Le Fevre ro?e from off the beil, 
and saw me to the bottom of the .stuiiN, ami, .as wc 
Avent doAvn together, told mo they had come from 
Ireland, and were on their route to join the regi¬ 
ment in Flanders, iiut, ula.s ! " s;u»l the cori>oral, 
“the lieutenant's la.>t day'.s march is. over. ’ 

“ Then what is to become of his poor boy f cried 
my uncle Toby. 


“TJiou hast left tliis matter short,” said my 
uncle Toby to the corjioral, as he was jiutting liim 
to l»ed ; “ and I will tell thee in wJiat, Trim. In 
the first place, when thou made.st an offer of my 
servicc.s to Le Fevro—a.s sickness ami travelling 
are both expemsive, and thou knowest he was but 
a jioor lieutenant, with a son to sub-^ist as well as 
himself out of his jiay—that thou didst not make 
an offer to him of my purse ; beeaii.se, had hestootl 
in need, thou knowe.st. Trim, he had been as wel¬ 
come to it as my.self.” 

“ Your honour knows,” said the con>oral, “ I had 
no onlers.” 

“True!” ipinth my uncle Toby; “ tiiou didst 
very right. Trim, as a .soldier, but certainly very 
Avrong a.s a man. In the second jilace, for Avhich 
indeed thou liast the .'^ame excuse,” c<intinued my 
uncle Toby, “ avIioii tiiou offereiLt him AvliateA-er 
Avas in iny liousc, thou sliouhl.st have otFere<l him 
my house too. A .‘sick brother officer should liav’e 
the best quarters, Trim ; and if avc had him AA’ith 
us, Ave could tend and look to him. Thou art an 
excellent nurse thyself. Trim ; and Avliat Avith thy 
care of him, and the old Avoinan’s, and his boy’s, and 
mine together, we might recniit him at once, and 
set him on his legs. In a fortuiglit or three Aveeks,” 
added my uncle Toby, smiling, “he might march.” 

“ He Avill noA’cr march, an’t please your honour, 
in this world,” said the coriioral 

“ He AA'ill march,” said my uncle Toby, rising up 
from the side of the bed, Avith one shoe off. 

“An’t please your honour,” said the corporal, 
“ he AA'ill ncA’cr march but to his grave.” 

“Ho shall march,” cried iny uncle Toby, march¬ 
ing the foot which had one shoe on, though Avifh- 
out advancing an inch,—“ lie shall march to his 
regiment I ” 

“ He cannot stand it,” said the cori>orul 
“ Ho shall bo supjKirted,” said my uncle Toby. 

“ He’ll drop at last,” said the coriwral ; “ and 
what Avill become of bis boy 1 ” 
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“ He* shall not droj*," said my uncle Tol'y, 
finnl)’. 

“ All. Wfll-a-day! do what wo cati for him,” said 
Trim, maintaining his jioint, “the poor soul will 
die. ' 

“Ho .'hall not die, l>y-cried my uncle 

Tol.v. 


The aci nsing .'pirit. which flow uji to Heaven's 
chancery with the oath, hlushed as he gsrve it in ; 
and the lecording angel, as he wrote it down, 
drop|>e<l a tear njioii the worrl, and blotted it out 
for ever. 


*My uncle Toby went to his bureau ; put his 
purse into his breeches pocket ; and having 
orderetl the corporal to go early In tlie morning 
for a physician, lie went to bed ami fell asleep. 

The sun looked brightthe inorningafter toevery 
eye in the village but Le Fevre's and liis alHicted 
son s. The hand of Death jiressed heavy upon his 
eyelids, and liardly could the wheel at the cistern 
turn round its circle, W’hcn my uncle Toby, who 
liad risen an hour before his wonted time, entered 
the lieutenant’s room, and without jireface or 
apologj', .sat himself down upon the chair by the 
bedside; and, independently of nil modes and 
customs, opened the ciirhiin in the manner an old 
friend and brotlier officer would liave done it, and 
asked him how he did—liow lie had rested in the 
night—what was his complaint—where was his 
pain—and what he could do to help him. And 



without giving him time to answer any one of the 
incpiiries, he went on and told liim of the little plan 
which he had been concerting with thecoriioral the 
night before for him. 

“ \ ou shall go home directly, Le Fevre,” said my 
uncle Toby, “to my house, and w'e'll have an 
apothecary, and the corpoml shall be your imree, 
and I'll be your servant, Le Fevre.” 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby—not 
the etVect of familiarity, but tlie cause of it—whicli 
lot you at once into Ids soul, and showed you the 
goodness of his nature; to this there was some¬ 
thing in his looks, and voice, and manner super- 
added, which eternally beckoned to the unfortunate 
to come and take slielter under 1dm ; so that before 
my uuele Toby had half finished the kind offers he 
was making to the father, lie had the son insensibly 
pressed up close to his knees, and liad taken hold 
of the breast of his coat, and was pulling it towards 
1dm. The blood and spirits of Lo Fe^Te, which 
were waxiug cold and slow within him, and were 
retreating to their Inst citadel, the heart, raUied 
back ; the film foreook Ids eyes for a moment; bo 
looked up wistfully in my undo Toby’s face, then 
cast a look upon his boy ; and that ligament, fine 
as it was, was never broken. Nature instantly 
ebbed agidn; tlie film returned to its place ; the 
pulse ffuttered—stopped—went on—throbbed— 
stopi^ed again—moved—stopped I Shall I go on ? 
No. 



THE JACKDAW OF EHEIMS.* 

[ax IKnOLDSBT LEOF.KD.] 



T he Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair ! 
Bishop and abbot and prior were there ; 

Many a monk, and many a friar, 

Many a knight, and many a squire, 

With a great many more of lesser degree,— 
In sooth a goodly company; 


And they ser\’ed the Lord Primate on bended 
knee. 

Never I ween, 

Was a prouder seen, 

Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams. 

Than the Cardinal Loi*d Archbishop of Rheims 1 

In and out 

Througli the motley rout, 

That little Jackdaw kept hopping about 1 
Here and there, 

Like a dog in a fair, 

Over comfits and cates, 

And dishes and plates, 

Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 

Mitre and crosier 1 he hopp’d upon all I 
With saucy air, 

He perch'd on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal's great red hat; 

And he peer’d in the face 
Of his Lordship’s Grace, 


• He-printod by permUslon of Moasn. Bentloy. 
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With a satisfied lo4)k, as if he would say. 

“ We two are the greatest folks here to-day : ’ 
And the priests, with awe, 

As such freaks they s:jw. 

Said, “ The devil must be in that little Jackdaw : 
The feast was over, the board was eleard. 

The riawjH and the cn>tards had all disjippeard, 
And six little Singing-boys,—dear little souls 1 
In tiice clean faces, and nice white stoles, 

Came, in order due, 

Two by two, 

Marching that grand refectory through 1 


Till, when noU/dy’s drtyiming of any such thing, 
That little Jackdaw hops otf with tlie ring : 

There’s a cry and a shout. 

AihI a deuce of a rout, 

And nobotly seems to know what they're alauit, 
i)Ul the monks have their pockets all turned iu'ide 
out. 

The friai-s are kneeling. 

And hunting, and feeling 

The cariK't, the floor, and the walls, ami the 
ceiling. 



" Tue rnuR.s ire k.heeuk^, *so uc.sti.so. " 


A nice little boy Jield a golden ewer, 

Emboss’d and fill’d with water, a.s pure 
As any that fldw.s between Illiciins and Namur, 
y> hich a nice little boy, stood ready to catcli 
In a fine golden haud l>n.siti made to match. 

Two nice little boys, rather more grown, 

Carried lavender-water, and eau de Cologne ; 

And a nice little Imy had a nice cake of soap, 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

One little lx>y more 
A napkin Inire, 

Of the best wdiitc diui>er, fringed with pink. 

And a Cardinal s Hat mark’d “ in ]>cniuincnt ink.” 

The great Lord C'ardinul turns at the siglit 
Of these nice little l>oys dressed all in white : 
From his finger lie draws 
His costly tun|Uoisc; 

And, not thinking at all alKuit little Jackdaws, 
Dei>osits it straiglit 
By the side of his plate, 

While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait • 

2 E 


The Cardinal drew 

Otf each plum-colourcd .sIkh'. 

And left Ids red stockings exposed to the \\ 2 W ; 
He iieejis, and he feels 
In the toc.s and the heels : 

They turn up the dishc.s,—they turn up the 
plate.s,— 

They take up the jKiker and poke out the grates, 
—They turn up the rugs. 

They examine the mugs 
But, no !—no such thing ;— 

They can’t find the kino ! 

And the Abbot declared that, “when nobody 
twigg’d it, 

Some rascal or other had |K)pp'd in and prigg’d 

The CMrdinnl rose with a dignified look. 

He call’d for his candle, his bell, and his look ! 

In holy anger, and pious grief, 

He solemnly cursed that rascally thief ! 

He curaed him at board, he curswl him in bed; 

1 * rom the sole of his foot to the crown of his head; 
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He cursed Iiiiii iu slcopinj;, that every iiijilit 
He sliouhl dieain of the devil, and wake iii a 
fright; 

He cui-sed liini in eating, he cursed liiin in 
drinking, 

He cursed him in couglnng, in .sneezing, in 
winking ; 

He cursed liini in sitting, in standing, in lying ; 
He cursed liim in walking, in riding, in flying, 
He cursed him in living, he cui'sed him in 
(lying 

Never was heard sucli a terrible cui'se I 
Put what g:»vc rise 
To no little snr[>rise, 

\nlnuly seemd one i»enny the wur.se ! 

The day " as gone, 

Tlie night came on, 

The Monks and the Friai-s they search’d till dawn ; 
When the Sacri.stan s;iw, 

On crumpled claw, 

(Viine limping a ))oor little lame Jackdaw ! 

No longer gay, 

As on yesterday ; 

His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong 
way 

His j)inions droop’d—he could hardly stand,— 

His head was as bald ns the palm of your hand ; 
His eye so dim, 

So wasted each limb, 

That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, “That’s 
HIM !— 

That's the .scamp that has done this scandalous 
thing! 

Tliat’s the thief tliat has got my Lord Cardinal’s 
Ring!” 

The poor little Jackdaw, 

When the monks he saw, 

Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw ; 

And turn’d liis bald Itead, as much as to say, 

“ Pniy, be .so good ns to walk this way ! ” 

Slower and slower 
He limp’d on before, 

Till they came to the back of the belfry door. 


Where the first thing they saw, 

Midst the sticks and the straw, 

Was the rino in the nest of tliat little Jackdaw ! 

Then the great Lord Cardinal call’d for his book, 
And oir tliat terrible curse lie took ; 

The mute expression 
Served in lieu of confession, 

And being thus coupled with full restitution, 

Tlie Jackdaw got plenary absolution ! 

—When those words were heard. 

That poor little bird 

Was so changed in a moment, twas really absurd, 
He grew sleek and fat; 

In addition to that, 

A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat I 
His tail waggled more 
Even than before; 

Rut no longer it wagg’d with an impudent air, 

No longer lie iierched on the Cardinal’s choii'. 

He hopp’d now about, 

With a gait devout; 

At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out; 

And, so far from any more pilfering deeds, 

He always seem’d telling the Confessor’s beads. 

If any one lied,—or if any one swore,— 

Or slumber’d in pray’r-time and happened to 
snore, 

That good Jackdaw 
Would give a great “ Caw I ” 

As much as to say, “ Don't do so any more! ” 
While many remarked, as liis manners they saw, 
That they “never had known such a pious 
Jackdaw 

He long lived the pride 
Of that country side, 

And at last in the odour of sanctity died; 

When, as words were too faint 
His merits to jiaint, 

Tlie Conclave determined to make him a Saint: 
And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as you 
know, 

It’s the extstom at Romo new names to bestow, 

So they canonised him by the name of Jim Crow. 
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THE TALE OF THE ENGLI.SH SAILOR.* 



[Br CiPTAl.s Mi»I:¥aT.] 


FIA\E an infidel in the courtyanl/* 
replied Mustapba, “who telJefh of 
strajige thin^r^. He hath been 
caught like n wild bea^t ; it is a 
Trank Galiongi, who hath travelled 
as far as that soj> of Shitan, Huck¬ 
aback : lie was found in the streets, 
overpowered by the forbiihlen juice, 
after having beaten many of y«*ur liighness’s 
subjects ; and the cadi would have adniinistercd 
the bainlKK), but ho was as a lion, and he scattered 
the slaves as chatf, until he fell, ami could not 
rise again. I have taken liim from the cadi, and 
brought Iiim hero. He speaketh but the Frankish 
tongue, but the sun who shincth on me knoweth I 
have Iwen in tlic Kr.ink country, and Inshallah ! 
I can interi>ret his meaning.” 

“ What sort of a man may he be, Mustaphu 1 ” 

Ho is a baj l>aj—a stout man ; he is an an- 
hunkher, a swallower of iron. Ho hath sailed in 
tho war-vessels of the Frunk.s. He holdeth in one 
hand a bottle of the forbidden liijuor, in the otlier 
Im shakes at tho.se who would examine him a 
thick stick. He Iiath a large handful of the 
preciou.s wee<l which we ase for our pipes in one 
of hU cheeks, and his hair is lianging l>chinddowu 
to hi.s waist, in a roMed-up ma.ss, as thick as the 
unn of your slave,” 

“ It is well—we will admit him ; hut let there 
i)e armed men at hand. Let me have a full pijK?. 
God in great.” continued tlic pacha, liolding out 
his gIa.H.s to bo filled; “and the bottle is nearly 

bring in the infidel” 
The guards in a few minutes brought into the 
presence of tho pacha a stout-huilt English sailor 
in the iwual dress, and with a tail which hung 
down behind, l>eIow his waist Tho sailor did 
not apiMjar to like his treatment, and every now 
and then, as they pushed and dragged him in 
tumwl to one side or tho other, looking daggers’ 

at those who conducted him. He was sober, 
although his eyes boro testimony to recent intoxi- 
MUoii; and his f^o which was monly and hand¬ 
some was much disfigured by an enormous quid 
of tobocco in his right cheek, which gave him an 
apiwarance of natural deformity. As soon ns he 
wasu^renough to the pacha the attendants let 
him ga Jack shook his jacket, hitched up his 
tro^rs, and said, hwking furiously at them, 

last?” Jwve you done with me at 

Mustopha addressed the sailor in English, 


telling him that he was in the pre.-<iice of his 
liighticss the pacha. 

“ W hat, tliat olil chap muffleil up in shawls and 
ful-s—is ho the p.iclia 1 Well, I d<.ti l think mueli 

o he ; and the siilor tuineil his eyes rouml the 
iXHUii, gaping \\iih a.stoni.^ilment, and jierfectly 
unmimifni how very near he was to one whi) 
c<>uld cut <*H his hoail or his tail by a .>-iiigle move¬ 
ment of his hand. 

“Wlmt sjiyelh the Frank, .Mustaphal ’ imiuiixal 
the pacha. 

He is struck dumb with astonishment at tho 

splendour of your majesty, ami all that he 
beholds.” 

‘•It is well s;iid. by Allah.”' 

“I supiiosc I may jitst jus well come to an 
anchor,” sjiid the sjiilor, suiting the action to the 
word, and dr(»pj)ing down on the mat.s. “There," 
amtinued he, folding his legs in imitatiim of the 
Tulk^<, as it tlu‘ fasliion to have a cross in your 
haw.se in this here coinitiy, I cjin be a bit Of a 
lublier an well lus youi-selves ; I wouhln l miml if 
I ble\y a cloud a.s well a.s you, old fusty-musty.” 

“ AMiat does the Giaour .siiy 1 \\'hat son of a 
dog is this to sit ill our prc.seiicc I” e.xclaimed the 
l>iuhiu 

“He saith,” replied Mu.staplia, “that in his 
country no one dare sbind in the presence of the 
Frankish king; ami, overcome by his humility, 
his legs R'fuse their office, and he sinks to the 
dnst before yoti. It is even a.s lie sjiyeth, for I 
have travelled in their countiy’, and sncli i.s the 
custom of tliut uncivillscsl nation. Mashallah ! 
but ho lives in awe and trembling." 

Ily the beard of the Prophet, he doc.s not 
appear to .show it outwanlly,” replie<l the pacha ; 
‘hut that may be the custom also.” 

“Bo che«m. on my eye.s be it,” repliwl Mustapha, 

It IS even so. Frank,” .said Miustaphn, “the 

pacha has sent for you that lie may hear an 

account of all the wonderful tilings xvhich you 

have seen. on must tell lies, and you will have 
gold.” 

“Tell lies ! that is, to spin a yam ; well, I can 
do tliat, but my mouth’s bako<l with thirst, and 
without a drop of something no yam from me, 

and so you may tell tho old lullv-goat iKirched 
up there.” 

“Wiut sayetli the son of Shitan I" demanded 
the pacha, impatiently, 

“The unljcliever deedareth that his tongue i.s 


glueil to his mouth from the terror of your 
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liiglniess's presence. He faiiiteth after water to 
restore hiin.and enable him to speak.” 

“ Let liim be fed,” rejoined the paclia. 

But Mustaplia liad lieard enough to know that 
the sailor would not be content with the juire 
element. He therefore continued, “ Your slave 
must tell you that in tlie country of the Fnink.s 
they drink nothing but the fire-water, in which 
the true believei*s but occiisionally venture to 
indulge.” 

"Allah acbarl nothing but fire-water 1 What, 
then, do they do with common water? ’’ 

They have none but from hcaveii—the rivers 
arc all of the same sticngtli.” 

“ .M)i.shallah, Jiow wonderful is God 1 I would 
wc had a river here. Let 
.some be procured, then, 
for I wish to hear liis 
story.” 

A bottle of brandy was 
sent for, atul handed to 
the siiilor, who put it to 
his mouth, and the quan¬ 
tity he took of it before 
he remove^l the bottle to 
revover his breath fully 
convinced the pacha that 
i^Iustapha's assertions 
were true. 

“ Come, Unit’s not so 
bad,” said the sailor, 
putting the bottle down 
between his legs; “and 
now I'll be as good as my 
word, and I’ll spin ohl 

Billy a yam ns long as the maiutoji-bowling.” * 
” What .sayeth the Giaour f interrupted the 
pacha. 

“ That he is about to lay at your highness’s feet 
the w’onderful events of his life, and trusts that liis 
face w'ill be whitened before he quits your sublime 
presence. Frank, you may proceed.” 

“ To lie till I’m black in the face—well, since 
you wish it; but, old chap, my name or’n’t Frank. 

It happens to be Bill; howsoniever, it warn’t a 
bad guess for a Turk. 


“ I w’as bom at Shields, aud bred to the sea, 
served my time out of that port, and got a berth 
on board a small ves-sel fitted out from Liverpool 
for the slave trade. We made the coa.st, unstowed 
our beads, spirits, and gunpowder, and very soon 
had a cargo on board; but the day after we sailed 
for the Havannali, the dysentery broke out among 
the niggers—no wonder, seeing how they were 
stowed, poor devils, head and tail, like pilchards 
in a cask. Weopeied the hatches and brought j 
part of them on deck; but it was no use, they died j 
like rotten sheep, and we tossed overboard about 



thirty a day. Many others, who were alive,jumped 
overboard, ami we were followed by a shoal of 
sharks, splashing and darting, and diving, and tear¬ 
ing the bodies, yet warm, and reveUing in the hot 
and bloody water. At last they were all gone, and 
we turned back to the coast to get a fresh supply. 
We were within a day’s .sail of the land, when we 
saw two boats on our weather bow; they made 
signals to us, and we found them to be full of men. 
We hove-to, and took them on board, and thcK it 
wa.s that we discovered that they had belonged to 
a \ rench schooner, in the .same trade, which had 
started a jdank, and had gone down like a shot, 
with all the niggers in the hold. 

“ Now give the old gentleman the small change 

of that, while I just whet 
my whistle.” 

Mustapha having in¬ 
terpreted, and the sailor 
liaving taken a swig at 
the bottle, he proceeded. 

“ Wc didn’t much like 
having these French beg- 
gai-s on board, and it 
wasn’t without reason, 
for they were as many as 
we were. The very first 
night they were over¬ 
heard by a negro who 
belonged to us, and had 
learnt French, making a 
plan for overpowering us, 
and taking possession of 
the vessel; so when we 
heard that, their doom 
was sealed. We mustered oureelves on deck, put 
the hatches over some o’ the French, seized those 
on deck, and—in half an hour, they all walked 
the plank.” 

“ I do not understand what you mean/* said 
Mustapha, 

“ That’s ’cause you’re a lubber of a landsman. 
Tlio long and short of walking a plank is just this. 
We passed a wide plank over the gunnel, greasing 
it well at the outer end, led the Frenchmen up to 
it blindfolded, aud wished them * bon voyage ’ in 
their own lingo, just out of politeness. They walked 
on till they toppled into the sea, and the sharks 
didn’t refuse them, though they prefer a nigger to 
anything else.” 

“ ^Vllat does he say, Mustapha ? ” interrupted the 
pacha, Mustaplia interpreted. 

“ Goo{l! I should like to liave seen that,” replied 
the pacha. 

“ Well, as soon as we were rid of the Fronclimen, 
we made our port, and soon had another cargo on 
board, ond, after a good run, got safe to the 
Havannah, where we sold our slaves j but I didn’t 
much like the service, so I cut the schooner, and 
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sailvil h(*me in Mumuer, an.l got safe back to Eng¬ 
land. Tlicre I fell in with ReUy, and, ns .she 
l.rovcd a regular out-and-outer, I si)licwl her, and 
a famoxLs wediling we had of it, as long as the rhino 
lasted ; but that wa.sii't long, more's the pity ; .so 
I went to sea for more. \\ hen I came back after 
my trip I found that Bet hadn't behaved .piite so 
well as she might have done, so I cut my stick, and 
went away from her altogether.” 

“'Why didn’t you put her in a sack?” ijuiuired 
the i>acha, when Miista])ha explained. 

“ Put her head in a b.ag—no ; she wasn’t so ugly 
as all that,” replied the sailor. “Howsomevcr, to 
• oil away : I joine<l a privateer brig, and after 
three cruise.s I had plenty of money, anfl deter¬ 
mined to have another si)ell on shore, that I might 
get rid of it Then I picked uj» Sue, and spliced 
agmn ; but, bless your heart, she turned out 
a regular-built Tartar—nothing but fight, fight, 
scratch, scratch, all day long, till I wi.shed her at 
old Scratch, I was tired of her, and Sue had 
taken a fancy to another chai>; so says .she one 
<Iay, ‘As wc both be of the Siuuc mind, why don’t 
you sell me, and then we may part in a respectable 
manner.’ I agrees, aiul I puts a halter round Iier 
neck, and leads her to the markct-i)lrtce, the chap 
following to buy her. ‘ Who bids for this woman ? ’ 
Mjys 1. 

“ ‘ I <lo,’ says he. 

“ ‘ What will you give ? ’ 

Half-a-crowu,’ says he. 

W ill you throw a glass of grog into the bar- 
gam 1 ’ 

" ' Ves,’ say.s he. 

‘“Then she’s yours; and I wi.sh you much joy 
of your bargain. So I hands the rope to him, and 
he leads her off." 

*• How much do you say he sold his wife for ?” 
said the pacha to Mustaphn, when tliis jmrt of the 
story waa rei>cated to him. 

" A piastre and a drink of the fire-water,” replied 
the vizier. 

" Ask him if she wa.s hand.somc,” said the pacha 
" Hand.some !" replied the sailor, to Mustapha’s 
inquiry; “yes, she waso-s pretty a craft to look at 
as you may set your eyes upon.’’ 

*♦•••• 

“ Mashallah I all for a piastre ! Ask him, Mus- 

tapha, if there are more wives to be sold in that 
country." 

More!” replied the sailor, in answer to Mu.s- 
^dia; “you may have a shipful in an liour. 
There's many a fellow in England who would give 
a handful of coin to get rid of his wife.” 

“We will make further inquiry, Mustapha; it 
must be looke<l to. Say I not well 1 ” 

“ It is well said,” replied Mustapha “ My heart 
is burnt as roast meat at the recollection of the 
women of that country, who are indeed, os ho de- 
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cribed, liouris to the >ight. Pro.cwl, Vah.i Ril-l.y, 

my friend, and tell bis-” 

” \ aw l>il>l)y ! I told you my name Wii.-^ Ihll. nt.t 


Bil>by ; and I never y.iws from my course, .iltliough 
I heaves-to .MMiietime.s. a.s I do now. to take in pro¬ 
visions. ’ The .s;uK)r to<»k another .swig, wip^d his 
m«)Uth with the back of hi.s hand, and continuetl — 
“Now for a good lie. 

“ I s;iilcd in a brig for the BiuziLs. ami a gale 
came on that I never .sec'.l the like <.f. We were 
obliged to have three men stationed t.i hold the 
captain s hair on hi.s heml, and a little l>oy was 
l>h»wn over the moon, and slid down by two or 
three of her beams, till he caught the mainstay, 
and never hurt himself.’’ 

Good ! .sjiid .Mustaplui, who interpreted 
‘‘ By the beard of the Prophet, wonderful ’’ ex¬ 
claimed tlie pacha. 

“\\ell, the gale la.sted for a week, ami at last 
one night, when I was at the helm, we dashe<l on 
tlie rock.s of a dc.sulate Island. I was pitched riglit 
over the rnoimmius. ami fell into the .sea on the 
other side of the islaml. I .■jwam. on shore, ami 
got into a cave, where I fell fiwst asleej». Tlie next 
morning I fouu<l that tliei'e was nothing to eat 
except rats,ami they were plentiful ; but they were 
so.iuickthat I could not catch them. I walked 
alniut, and at last di.scovercd a great many rats to¬ 
gether ; they were at a spring of water, the only 
one, a> I afterwards fouml, on the islaml. Bats 
can’t do without water, and 1 thought I should 
have them there. 1 lilknl up tlie .spring, all but a 
hole, which I Silt on the top of. When the i-ata 
came again. I tilled my mouth with water, ami held 
it wide open ; they ran up to <Iriuk, and I CiUight 
their heads in my teeth, and thus 1 took a.s many 
a.s I wished.’’ 

“ Aferin, excellent! ’’ cried the pacha, as soon a.s 
this waa explained. 

“ Well, at last a vessel took me off, and I wasn't 
sorry for it, for raw rats arc uot veiy gootl eating. 

I went borne again, aud I hadn’t been on shore 
more than two hours, when who should I sec but 
my first wife Bet, with a robin-rerlbreast in tow. 

‘ Tliat’s he.’ say.s she. I gave fight, but wa.s nabbeil 
and put into limbo, to be tried for what tlicy call 
or having a wife too much.” 

“Hmvdoes he mean? Desire him to oxidain,” 
said the pacha, after Mustapha had conveyed the 
intelligence. Mn.staplia obeyed. 

“ In our country one wife is considered a man’s 
allowance ; and he is not to take more, that every 
Jack may have his Jill. I liad spliced two, so they 
tried me, and sent mo to Botany Bay for life” 

• ••••••• 

“ Well,” rejoined the pacha, “ whot are they but 
infidels ? Tlicy deserve to have no more, Houris 
are for the faithful. May their futliers’ graves be 
defiled. Jjct the Giaour f>rocce<l.” 
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\\ell, I was: t:tartcil fur the otlier side of the 
■water, and got there safe enough, a.s I Iiope one day 
to get to heaven, wind and weather peniiittiug; 
but I had no idea of working witliout pay, so one 
fine morning I sli])ped away into the woods, where 
I remained with three or four more for si.x months. 
We lived upon kajigaroos, and anotlier odd little 
aniniah and got on jnetty well." 

hat may tlic (lisli of kangaroos bo compo.sed 

of? iiujuiivil Mustaplia, in obedience to the 
jiacha. 

IVsed of! w liy, a di.sli (tf kangmroo.s be made 
of kangaroos, to be .sure. Rut I II be tlished if 1 
talk about anything but tlie animal, which we had 
some trouble to kill ; for it stands on its big tail, 
ainl lights with all four feet. Moreover, it be 
otnei wi.se a strange beast ; for its young ones pop 
out of its .stomach and then jtop in ag-ain, l)aving a 
place there on purpose, just like the great hole in 
the bow of a timi)er ship : and as for the other 
little anijnal, it swini.s iu the pomls, lays eggs, and 

h.i‘< a (liK’k s l)j||. yet still it l>e covered all over 
with liair. like a beast,” 

The vizier interpreted. “Ry the Prophet, but 
he laughs at our !>eards!” e.xclaimcd the iiacba 
angrily. “ These arc foolish lic.s.” 

“Von must not tell the jiaclia .siuli foolisli lien 
He will be angry," said .Mustaplnt “ Tell lies, but 
they must be good lie.s.” 

■’^******* 

After r had been tliere about si.v months I was 
tired, and as tliere was only twenty thousand mile.s 
between that countrj' and my own, I determined 
to swim back.” 

Ma.shallali ! swim back!—how many tliousaiid 
niilos? ” exclaimed Mustapha, 

u twenty thousand—a mere nothing. 

So one fine morning I tlirows ayoung kangaroo 
on my shoulder, and off I starts. I swam for three 


months, night and day, and then feeling a little 
tired, I laid-to on my back, and then I set oft' 
again ; but by this time I was so covered with 
barnacles, that 1 made but little way. So I stopped 
at Asccu.sion, scraped and cleaned myself, and 
then, after feeding fora week on turtle, just to 
kce]> the scurvy out of my bones, I set off again ; 
and, a-s I pa.sscd the Gut, I thought I might just 
as well put in lieic ; and here I arrived, sure 
cniiugh, ye.stei day, about three bells in the morning 
watch, after a voyage of live months and three day.s.’" 

When Musta]*ha tran.slated all this to the pacha, 
the latter was lo.st in astonishment. “ Allah aebar ; 
God is everywhere! Did you ever hear of such a 
swimmer ? Twenty thousand mile.s—five months 
and three day.s. It is a wonderful story ! Let his 
month be filled with gold.” 

Mustajiha intimated to the sailor the unexpected 
compliment about to be conferred on him, just as 
lie Iiad finished the bottle and rolled it away on 
one side. “ M ell, that be a nun way of paying a 
nian. I have heard it said that a fellow jmrsed up 
his mouth; but 1 never afore lieard of a mouth 
being a purgf’. - Howsomever, all’s one for that; 
only, d’ye see, if you arc about to stow it away in 
bulk, xt may be just ns well to get rid of tlie dun¬ 
nage.” The sailor put hi.s thumb and forefinger 
into his cheek, and pulled out the enormous quid 
of tobacco. " There now. I’m ready, and don’t bo 
afraid of choking me.” One of the attendants 
tlien thrust several pieces of gold into the .sailor’s 
mouth, who, spitting them all out into his hat, 
jumped on his legs and made a jerk of liis head, 
witli a kick of the leg behind, to the pacha; and, 
declaring that he was the funniest old beggar he 
Imd ever fallen in with, nodded to Jlnstapha, and 
ha.stencd out of the divan. 

“ Mashallnh ! but he swims well,” said the pacha, 
breaking up the audience. 


GONE HOME ON NEW TEAK’S EVE. 

[By P. E. Weathsiilt.] 


S OME,” did you say, my darling? We haven’t 
^ got where to go ! 

Only the dreary pavement, only the freez¬ 
ing snow, 

Only tlic hard cold .stonc.s against our weary 
feet, 

Only the flaring lamplight, only the open 
street ! 

“Cold,” did you .say, my darling? I know the 
cloak i.s thin, 

But I haven’t got anything better or warmer to 
wrap you in ! 


Yet hug it closer round you, though it is so thin 
and old, 

And we’ll go and sit on this doorstep, out of the 
bitter cold! 

We can hear the loud bells ringing : I love to hear 
them so 1 

They remind me of one past New Year’s Eve, only 
a year ago ; 

Only twelve short, short months, but they seem 
like as many years; 

Then my eyes shone brightly, but now—they are 
dull with tears. 
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A New Years Eve, my darling,—the list tliat 1 
was U) see 

With iny husband, round the fireside, uiul youu|»ou 
my knee; 

And, as the bells were ringing—just as it may l>e 
to-night— 

He talked of the past and the present, and all 
looked cheerful and bright. 

He talked of a soft spring morning, when first he 
saw my face :— 

lie Mas an unknoMii painter, and had come to 
stay in the place ; 

Ami he used to take his painting out in the sunny 
land— 

It Mils there that first I met him, it Mas there that 
lie a.skc<l my huiut 

And oft at eve in the sunlight by the fem-clad 
stile M'C stood 

That leads from the field of clover into the hazel 
MOOtl, 

While the thousand voices'of lulxmr came u|» 
from the village beloM', 

And through the leaves beside us m'c heard the 
river flow. 

And fondly lie talked of our marriage, and anon 
of a happy mom, 

All in the floMcry .summer, M-hcn, darling, you 
M’erc burn ; 

rntil soon the candle flickered, and tlie falling 
juslies grcM’ dim— 

Then Me slept, ami through the (piict I lay and 
dreamt of him. 

Gladly I M oke on the inorroM’, the first day of the 
year; 

Gladly I heard from the village the chimes go loud 
and clear: 

Gladly I M'oke, and leant over to kiss your sunny 
liair. 

And I turned to kiss your father—I turned—but 
he Mas not there. 

Gone! after all his fondness, on the Old Year's 
dying day I 

Gone 1 after all his kind words! But a letter 
remained to say 

That he long had feared his parents wouldn’t kuoM- 
him for their own» 

If they hoard of his humble marriage—so he left 
me all alone 1 

And the parish turned us out: it M-asn’t our house, 
they said : 

Ah me ! but is it wicked to M'ish that I were 
dead? 


They came and turned u.iout,and Me hadn't L'ot 
m Iicic to go. — 

Only the dreary common, only the driving >iiom. 

And all looked bleak and friendlcsN^. and 1 clu.'peil 
you, darling, tight— 

CliLspcilyou tight to my bosom, and auay in the 
dark rough night. 

Away from the .sleeping village, along the doolate 
road 

c Mclkcd, until .soon before us the lights in 
London gloncd. 

But the biiglitncs^ scemeil to mock u>, and the 
glare to laugh us doM u. 

.As M'eary and faint Mith our journey Me eiiteie^l 
the noisy toM ii; 

And the lieartlc.s.s pas.sers .spurned u.s—they never 
had knuM'ii a care— 

Oh God ! it is hard, my darling—Oli ( mxI ! it is 
hard to bear ! 

.\ml once on an .Vutumn cveuiiig. as I MusMauder- 
iug by, 

I .stop|Kjd ami looked in at a M’iudoM’, I looked — 
but I knoM’ not M-hy ; 

And by the cheerful fireside 1 .siu- a Mcll-knoMU 
face, 

And another, a lovely maidcu, Ma.s sitting there in 
my place. 

And my .•'plrit yearned toMards her, but could 1 
.say a M oi-d 1 

So I bitterly Mcpt at the MindoM-—it mus only the 
min they heard : 

My spirit yeorned loMurds ner, to tell lier to Inivo 
good care : 

For I said in my anger, “Tlie painter lias another 
victim there! ” 

But 1 checked the M’ords of anger, I M'ouldn't 
darken their love, 

If ht doe.sn’t cure about me, there's One m Iio does 
above! 

Yet still I can see that m uiUom’, and the M cll-knoM n 
featnrc.s there— 

Oh God ! it is hard, my darling—Oh Gml ! it is 
hard to bear ! 

It M’os only yesterday evening that they pa.sscd its 
* in tlio street. 

But he turned his face to the durkne.s.s, not to sec 
M'ho lay at lii.s feet. 

Nor saw the su’eet look of compassion that crossed 
his wife’s fair face— 

Little, I trow,-she fancied she held wi.y rightful 
place! 
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MR. GRAINS’ LAKE. 





ME. GRAINS’ LAKE. 


H, yes ! I know well wliat obsen’ation iny | 
story is cjilculated to draw from an un¬ 
sympathetic reader’s lii)s : “ A worm at 
one end and a -in short, a very 


Hide remark. But I am hardened. It 
is my custom in the autumn, when the 
weeds are rottiiii,', to briiiff a small skitf 
to anclior on the shallow.s of the river 
Thames, below locks, and tly-fish for tlace, and the 
opinion.s of the British public are verj’ freely con- 
fi<led to me by perfect .strangers in passing plc;i.sure- 
boat.s. Some of these remark.s, which are never 
comj)limentary, are addressed to me personally; 
others, generally more .severe, are intended for 
private circulation ouly ; but, in conse*iucnce of 
water lK*ing such a gofxl conductor of sound, are 
perfectly audible, and find a mark the archer (or 
archere.ss) little mwmt. When ladies learn 
ucoihstics, thin-skinned anglers will be spared 
much i.aiti and confusion of face. When young 
anti (comparatively) beautiful, a feminine relative 
w<mld occ;i.sioually take a .sympathetic seat in the 
Kteni of my boat, and then the |»a.-.sing observa¬ 
tions invariably assutiicd the form of compas.siun 
for her. “Boor thing!” “ How dull I” said the 
gay nml thtmghtless one.s, who were .seeking an 
npi»etite for their Star and (iarter dinner in the 
fre.sh air of the river. When my fair companion 
hup]ietied to be witlnmt the i)rohil)itcd <legrces, I 
confe.ss that 1 wa.s soinetime.s a triHc annoyed by 
these ini.sjilaccd coiuh»lenco.'<. But all this was 
early in the centur>'; youth is no longer stationed 
at the prow nor pleasure at the helm of my hark, 
ami the severest siircasms only tickle. You may 
call mo what names you like, therefore, when I 
confess to being fond of fishing. 

There is one great drawback to this ta.ste: it 
cannot be enjoyed worthily without a great deal 
of trouble, and trouble 8i>oils it Other sports are 
swial, and the preixxration for them is in iUclf a 
pleasure. But you onglit never to make up your 
mind to go a-fishiiig till the very morning. As for 
answering advertisements in the paiiere, bu>ing a 
nght to fiish in certain titreains^ making a long 
journey, and staying for week after week at a dull 
country inn waiting for a favourable day, I had 
sooner by far go to Norway or North America at 
once. And so I content myself with catching 
dace or chub, wJiich ia hardly worth the name of 
fishing at all j but still, “ Better is a bleak without 
bother than a troublesome trout,” is a motto which 
I present to posterity; and there is a touch of 
proverbial philosophy about it, look you, not to 
mention the alliteration. 

Ab for fishing in the free trout atreains of 
2 F 


England and Wales, it i.s a most un.s;iti>factory 
umuscmeiit. If you caj.ture a trout at all, it 
generally about the length of your middle finger, 
But on the lakes you may have some sport if, Jii a 
windy day, when the surface of the water is rough 
witli wavelets, you get a boat to the wimlwanl end 
of your lake and drift acro.ss it. throwing Hies, 
tied by natives, and not bought in shops as 
you go. I have taken nice half-))omid tr«.ut 
two at a time in this way. at a very muoli fre- 
Mueutctl place in Wales. The dillkulty is to get 
your boat. 

There is a stream in W'estmoreland with very 
fewtiovitin it, and those of minnow-like proportion', 
which is 5 'ct sometimes consiilered worth whii)pitiL' 
by mi.schievou- young touri'ts ut one particular 
l)art, about half a mile in length. One bank for 
this distance is public ground, the other the pro- 
peityr»f a very cantankerous ohl geutleman, who 
lays doubtful claim to the barren fishery. The 
I>lan is to kee]) on the free siile and Hog away at 
the stream, not in hope of attracting trout, but of 
getting a rise ont of the .short-tempered one. The 
nise never fail.s for he .spends hi.s life in watchfiil- 
Me.s.s, and always hurries down to the waterside at 
once, ami proceeds t*i throw hard wor.ls at the 
fisherman and stones at his line. I believe tliat, if 
Ju\i are au ainuteur of vituperation, you may learn 
inany new ami rurious expletives arul phrases l)y 
• lisputing his right in a calm and rational manner. 
Humanity dictates, however, that you shoiii.l 
leave without informing liim of the sole obje<-t 

of your visit ; for that, it is saul, nearly brings on 
ujmple.xy. 

I um iudebteil to my friend Orain.s for tlie most 
eccentric day’s fishing I ever onjoyeA Grain.s i.s a 
brewer, who dctcrminc<l some ten years ago t«) 
become a landed proprietor, and therefore jmr- 
chased an estate iu Suffolk ; and when, all being 
ready for liis reception, ho took po.ssession with his 
charming and amiable family, I was invited to 
accompany them on a ^asit. 

It was a beautiful place. There was a homo park, 
with tame deer in it; acres and acres of wood, 
w'cll stocked mth phea-sunts and rabbits; and a 
largo pond, with swans, and an island, and a Cliineso 
summer-house. 

As our introduction to all this took place in July, 
when there was no shooting; as the family were as 
yet totally unacquainted with their neighbours, 
and arcJjery partic.s pic nics, and other social 
gaieties were therefore in nbcj anco; and ns tho 
liospitoble Grains was anxious to amuso his guests, 
ho naturally thought of a fishing excursion, and 
sent for his head keeper. 
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“ (.'an 'VC liave .a clay’s fishing in the lake to¬ 
morrow, Williams ] ” he asked. 

“ Cortuinly, sir,” said Williams. 

*’ There is a boat, I sec ; is it in good repair ] ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“That sail right. Then I will give directions 
for all niy tackle to be put in your hands, and you 
can get everything ready for us.” 

“ \’ery good, .sir.” 

“ Get .some worms, you know, and live bait, and 
.•'pinning bait.” 

“ Ves, .sir.” 

At eleven o’clock on the following morning, the 
whole i>arty. consi.sting of the jovial Grains, the 
kindly Mrs. Cl rains, their three charming daughters, 
Fanshawe of the Admiralty (a gcxnl fellow, but 
sud'ering from Alice — the second girl — on the 
bniin) and Jiiyself, went down to the water-side. 
Grains and the keeper took boat, the latter rowijig 
.slowly about, the former throwing a dead dace, 
arrayed in a bristling i)anoply of hook.s, in all 
directions, and dniwing it in ag-ain ; the rest of us 
being entrusted with rods and linos with enormous 
iloats, and live little fishes attached temlerly to 
tempt the jack. Rut the jack were .superior to 


temptation. Lunch time came without any one 
leaving had a gho.st of a run, so we desisted for a 
wliile, and pic-nicked. 

“ No use trying for jack any more to-day, eh, 
Williams 1 ” said Mr. Grains. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, then, shall wc try for a perch 1 ” 

“ If you please, sir.” 

So fresh tackle was di.stributed, and wc dispersed, 
taking ui) various coigms of vantage about the 
banks of the lake, Faushawe and Alice Grains 
discovering a very likely .spot, somewhat secluded, 
and hidden in a clump of trees. We baited with 
worin.s, wc baited with minnows, but with no 
more success than we had had during the morn¬ 
ing ! The afternoon waned : Fanshawe, indeed, 
secured Alice, and Alice hooked Fanshawe, 
that summers day, but no finny prey came to 
bank. 

“Come, Williams,” said Mr. Grains, as we pre¬ 
pared to go back to the house, “ are there any fish 
at all, of any description whatever, in this lake ?” 

“ I never heerd tell of any, sir,” said the imper¬ 
turbable keeper. 

What Mr. Grains said, I did not hear. 


“THE STRANGEST ADVENTURE.” 


I could tell you plenty of stories like 
that; I’ve seen a few adventures in my 
time.” 

“ You have indeed ; but won’t you give me a few 
more 1 It’s early yet.” 

We were sitting in the half-demolished summer¬ 
house of a little village inn on the coa.st of Brittany 
—in all probability the only wakeful inhabitants 
of the whole i>lace, for sitting uj) till eleven p.ni. 
is an enormity unknown in that primitive region. 
My coin]>anion’s .stern, swartiiy face and tangled 
black beard, seen beneath the uncertain light of 
the rising moon, miglit have made him ajipcar, to 
any person of unsteaily nen’cs, rather an “ un¬ 
canny ” comrade for a midnight (c/f-d-Zc/e; but in 
spite of his rcpellant manner and miner-like rough- 
ne.ss of speech, there was an indescribable some- 
thiiuj in bis tone and bearing which convinced me 
tliat, however he miglit have fallen, or been forced 
into liis present nomlcscript way of life, he had (to 
use the common phrase) “been a gentleman once.” 
This, however, was mere conjecture on iny part; for 
in all the marvellous diorama of personal adventure 
which he had spread before me—riotous revels in 
Australian taverns, succeeded by days of deadly 
peril in Antarctic seas ; fights with pirates in the 
Straits of Malacca, following upon weeks of 


luxurious indolence amid the lotus - eaters of 
Brazil; sledge-drives across Russian steppes, and 
bear-hunts in American forests—there was not the 
slightest hint at his early life or original station in 
society. It w’as at the close of a vivid description 
of a hurricane otf Cape Horn that my Ulysses 
paused in his narrative, and I now reiterated my 
request for another page from this eventful auto¬ 
biography. 

“ What! not tired yet 1 It’s not every one that 
could stand hearing a fellow talk so long about 
himself.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ I’ll only ask you for one more 
—tell me the strangest adventure you ever had. ’ 

Tlie wanderer started slightly, and then said in 
an altered voice : “ Y’ou’ve made a better bargain 
tlian you think for ; I will tell you the strangest 
of all, and let us see how you like it I don’t 
ask you to believe it, because I know that 
w'hen you put these sort of things into books 
people laugh, and talk of Baron Munchausen and 
all that I’ve read the Baron,” he went on, 
noticing my look of surprise, “ and many another 
book that you’d never give me credit for; but in a 
book this story I am going to tell you would he im¬ 
possible ; and it’s just because it seems impossible 
that it is true.” 
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“You remember bow those two fellows robbed 
my tent, and how I lired all the sLx barrels of my 
revolver into them 1 Well, it was just after that 
job that I shifted my tent away from the rest, 
thinking I’d be Jiiore comfortable by myself for a 
bit. You’ll say this was rather venturesome, after 
I’tl been robbed once already; but then, you see, 
these beauties that I fired at thought they'd fairly 
cleaned me out Nobody knew that I'd got a lot 
in<»re buried under a big g\im-trec some two 
hundred yards off; so the whole cami> thought I 
was dry, and you may be sure I did not undeceive 
thenL Well, I moved my tent up to the tree 
where the gold was, and there I stayed ; but I 
still stuck to my dicing, to make up for what Td 
lost. I got a middling lot of du.st every day, but 
I took care to let nobody’ see more of it than I 
could help; so folks got to think I was down on 
my luck, and left off miuding about me at all. 

“One night I’d been working pretty late, and 
got chilled right through ; and, though I rolled 
iny blanket well round me after turning into my 
haminock, I couldn’t get warm anyhow ; and so I 
shivered away till I fell asleep. Then I fell to 
dreaming that I was in a trance, like .some man 
I once read about in America, and that they 
thought me dead, and were going to bury me. I 
tried iny hardest to move, or scream out, or some¬ 
thing, but no good ; and I heard the coffin-lid slap 
to, and the first spadeful of earth fall on it, and 
then I awoke. 

“It was a fine bright morning, and through the 
oj>eningof the tent I could sec the sun shining, and 
hear tlie pick.s and eradlc.s getting to work os 
usual. But njy dream wasn’t aU fancy, for I felt 
^ if I were lx>und down, and couldn’t move an 
inch ; and yet it wasn’t (piito that either—it was 
more as if I had no substance left, but was all air 

and shadow. If ever a living man felt like a 
ghost, I did then. 

“ Well, I didn’t think of being frightened just at 
first; I felt more put out and fooli.sli, like a man 
who’s had a tumble, or got splashed all over by a 
tart. It seemed so queer for a great strong fellow 
like me, to l)c laid by the heels that way, and at 
first the thought of it almost made me laugh ; so 
there I lay like a log for ever so long, listening to 
all the noises from the camp, till at last (about 
noon it must have been, by the sun) I began to 
feel hungry, and commenced looking very hard at 
my‘damper’and cold mutton, which lay upon a 
log^ t’ other side of the tent ‘ Well,’ thought I, 
It’s a queer thing for a man to bo stai^'cd this 
way, with food before his eyes I ’ But the moment 
I thought it, something cold seemed to clutch my 
heart and squeeze it all together. I tried to put it 
away by saying to myself, ‘Thisll go off soon-of 
course it will j’ but at that minute it Hashed across 
me, as if some one had written it in letters of fire 


all over the place, ‘And sujtposing it go olT 

—WHAT TlltXl’ 

“ It was then I begun to feel friglitened for the 
first time. 1 turned sick all at once, as if I were 
going to die, and likely omnigli I may have faiute<l, 
for the next tiling I remember, there w;ls a gre,jt 
*ilencc aU over the camj* ; and bytli.it 1 knew’tliut 
the men were having their dinner, and that it 
miLst be late in the afternoon. As night came on, 

I bcg.in to feel very bail every way. So long as 
the sun was shining, and the .sound of the pickiii ' 
and shovelling went on, the light, ami the 
and the feeling of having lots of people close t » 
me, kept me up a bit : but wkn the sounds died 
away little by little, and the dai kiie.ss came all 
round ns if it were locking me in, I felt as ca.st* 
down ami helpless as a cliil.l lost in a great town. 
However, my hunger made me savage-like, and 
that held me up; for so long as there’s strengtii 
enough for anger in a man, he’s got a chance ; it’s 
when he cau'f feci savage that his heart’s broken. 
Only I ke]it always wishing that something woulti 
break the silence ; ainl at last soinctJiijjg with 
a vengc-ance, for a lot of the horrible dingoes 
commenced howling. And so they kept on, and 
worked me up till I felt as if I’d give anything to 
have just one blow at them, no matter what came 
after; for wluit witli the liunger. ami tlie lying 
still so long, and the howling of those brutes', I’d 
got so mad, that I’d have liked to kill sonu thin'j, no 
matter wlnit it was. And so tlie night wore away 
—a dreary nigljt for me ! ” 

Wliile he was speaking, the moon had become 
gradually obscured, ami wc were wrapped in a 
shadowy dmmess that harmonised well witlj the 
gloomy recital, to which the deepening sombreness 
of hi.s tone lent additional horror. 

“ The sun ro.se at last, but it brought no bright 
morning liope with it; only the same weary helji- 
lessncss, which seemed as if it had la.st(Hl for days 
and day’s—for I had lost all count of time. When 
the uoisc of the diggings began again, I almost 
wished it would l&ive off, much as I had wished 
for it before ; for it sent a kind of horror through 
me to think of the hundreds of men so near, any 
one of whom would have nin like lightning to helj. 
mo, if he d only known of the scrape I wa.s in— 
while I lay dumb and dying close by. Ay, <h/nifj! 
it was no use shamming hopeful any longer ; for 
now I be^n to feel a gnaAving and tugging in my 
inside, os if the teeth of a wolf were tearing it; 
and I knew what that meant, for I’d felt it before, 
only not so bad. I wouldn’t have minded so much 
if I could only have screamed, or flung myself 
about, or anythimj to show what I felt; but to lie 
there stock-still and speechless, it was horrible.” 

A shudder, which I could see in the uncertain 
light, shook his strong frame os he proceeded. 

“As the sun grqw hotter, the flies began ta 
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swarm ; jukI as I watrlicd them, it struck me all 
of a siuhlcn, what a way I slioiihl be in, supposing 
they attacked me : for, as I was tlien, they might 
have sucked every drop of my blood l>efore I 
could liave stirred a huger. I knew something of 
what Australian busli-Hies couhl do, for I'd once 
•stumlOed <in tlie body of a shepheril who had 
bcoi tied to a tree by the bushrangers, and left. 
However, luckily for me, tliere was .stunething else 
in the tent tliat tem|itcd them more, and that was 
the food I d left lying on the log. In a second they 
weiv down on it : all the meat turned black at 
once, as if with a shower of siM)t,and their buz;'ing 
w;is like th<‘ wind blowing through a row of wires. 
\ oil'd laugh at me, stranger, if I were to tell you 


‘ And nfver a man and never a beast 
They met on their desolate way ; 

But the bleaching bones in the hungry sand 
yaid nil that a tongue couhl say.’ 

And .SO it kejit g»ung over and over, till at last I 
fairly went oti'—half slept and half fainted. 

It was late when I awoke, and I can’t tell you 
how I felt at seeing the sun setting again. As the 
light faded, I felt as if my life was going out along 
with it, and when it dip[tcd below the horizon I 
was really to .start tip and stretch out my arms aud 
hold it back, if I'd liad the stretigth. Ami such a 
night as that second night was, good Heaven ! 
Tlicre’.s a verse somewhere in the Bible tliat 
speaks of ‘a horror of great darkness I learned 



liow savage that sight made me ; for of course yoti’ll 
say I ought to have been mighty glad to get off so 
cheap ; Imt, oh! to .see those Hies gorging them¬ 
selves before my eye.s, while I, a wi««, lay starving 1 
1 tell you, all that I felt before was nothing to it! 

“Towards afternoon, there began a kind of 
whispering and humming in my ears, getting louder 
bit by bit. It wasn’t the flics, for they were all 
gone ; it rvas what comes to one on the second or 
third day of starving to death, aud I knew it 
Some of my mates that were stai^’ed up country 
u.sed to keep jmtting tlieir hands to their ears for 
a while before they died, sajing they heard some¬ 
thing whispering to tliem. It got stronger and 
stronger, till the sound seemed to shape itself into 
an old song that a man I was with in Brazil kept 
crooning over just before /le died. The song was 
all about a party going across the desert to look for 
-some men that were lost; but the verse that rang 
in my head then was this : 


it at school, but I never knew what it really meant 
till then. This time there was no howling of dingoes, 
no noise of any sort; all was deadly still, as if the 
world itself, with all that lived and breathed in it, 
were dead, and I alone kept living—living on. I 
suppose 1 must have been getting light-headed 
with hunger and weakness, for I began to fancy all 
sorts of queer things. First I thought I was nailed 
down in a coffin, and that if I could only move, or 
scream, or even speak, the lid would fly open ; but 
I couldn’t Tlien it seemed as if I were at the 
bottom of the sea, and the weight of water above 
pressed me down till I could hardly breathe. All 
at once I was startled out of my fancies by a sound 
close to the tent, the like of which I never heard 
before or since—a low moaning cry, that sounded 
like ‘All alone ! all alone 1’ over and over again. 
I can’t tell to this day whether I really heard it, or 
only fancied it ; but at the time it gave me such a 
horror that 1 nearly went mad. 
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“The thiixl morning come, and found me nearly 
3Xt my last The gnawing pain was gone, and in- 
stea«i of it had come a plea-iant drowsiness, like 
what a man feels when he falls down to sleep in 
the snow. All the morning I lay in a kind of 
dream, thinking of nothing, fearing nothing—as 
<|uiet as a child at its mother’s breast; till all at 
once I saw something that roused me in gootl 
earnest—a black shijiing thing, like a long strip of 
velvet, coming gliding into the tent. 1 knew it 
directly for one of the deadliest snakes in Austmlia. 
The next moment I heard the rustle of its coils up 
the tent pole to which my hammock was slung, and 
then I saw it.s flat head and black beady eyes 
hanging over me, and looking right down into my 
face to see if I were dead or not. I suppose it 
thought I wa.s, for the next minute it slid down 
over my face, and to and fro along the hammock, 
till at last it went to the other i>olc, and there it 
,glide<l off, and I saw no more of it. Anybody 
watching me then would have Ciilled me a brave 
fellow ; but I daresay it’s not the 6rst time that a 
man has been thought brave because he couldn’t 
run away. 

“ I don’t know how long it was after that—it 
may have been an hour, or a <lay, or a week, for 
all I could tell—that a shadow fell acro.ss my face, ! 
and I heard a voice calling out, ‘Holloa,mate! can 
.you give iw a firestick 1 I’ve let my fire out T 
With the sound of that voice all my love of life | 


I came back ag;iin, and 1 gathered up my .'trength to 
try and speak. 

“Seeing me lying there so white and >till. tht 
fellow must have thought me dead ; and fur a 

mometit—the bittere^^t moment I ever bad_1 

thought he wa.s going to tnni and go out agiiin ; 
but, although I couldn i speak, I maii.iged ju>i to 
move my eyelitls, and he .siw it. He sai«l nothing, 
but raised my head on lii.s arm and took out his 
flask to pour some rum into my moutli : and then 
I knew that T was .savetl, and with tlie shock of 
the reaction I fainted in right earnest. ' 

Here iny strange compajiion suddenly ce;vsed, 
and, rising from his chair, said to me. “ Vou’ve 
had your stor>', stranger, and now Tm going to bid 
you night ; for I haven’t of this busi¬ 

ness since it befell, and it nither up.sets me thinking 
of it. You tell me you’re off early to-morrow 
morning, so it’s a hundred to one if we ever Jiieet 
again ; but in any case I wish you success in your 
tr.avcls, and m.ay you end litter than / have 
done !” 

Then gra.'iping my hand with a force that njade 
it tingle to the wrist, he departed. 

Hi.s parting wonls were true, for we liave never 
met since that night; but .should these lines ever 
meet his eye, it may gratify him to know there is 
at least o/tc man in the world who fully believes 
his story, even though it be (as he styled it)“tho 
strangest adventure of all.” 


PIKEBE’S SUITOR.* 

[From "Ladj Audlc/’s Socrot.” B/ Mi«a BRiCDOJi.] 


a GEORGE TALBOYS.-Any 

person who has met this gentle¬ 
man since the 7th inst, or who can 
furnish any information inspecting 
his movements subscriuent to that 
date, will bo liberally rewarded on communicating 
with A. Z., 14, Chancery Lane.” 

Sir Michael Audley read the above advertise¬ 
ment in the second column of the Timet, as he sat 
at breakfast with my lady and Alicia two or three 
days after Robert’s return to town. 

Itobert’s friend has not yet been heard of, 
then, said the baronet, after reading the advertise¬ 
ment to his wife and daughter. 

for that,” replied my lady, “I cannot help 
•wondering who can be silly enough to advertise 
for him. The young man was evidently of a rest- 
1^, roving disposition—a sort of Bamfylde Moore 
Carew of modem life, whom no attraction could 
»ever keep in one spot.’* 


Though the advertisement appeared several 
times, the iKirty at the Court attached very little 
imiiortance to Mr. Talboys’ disappearance; and 
after this one occasion his name was never again 
mentioned by cither Sir Michael, my lady, or 
Alicia. 

Alicia Audley and her pretty step-mother were 
by no means any Ixjtter friends after tliat quiet 
evening on wliich the young barrister had dine<l at 
the Court 

“ She is a vain, frivolous, heartless littlecoquetto,” 
said Alicia, addressing herself to her Newfoundlaml 
dog, Cajsar, who was the solo recipient of the young 
lady’s confidences ; “ she is a practised and con¬ 
summate flirt, Cnjsar; and not contented with 
setting her yellow ringleU and her silly giggle at 
half tlio men in Essex, she must needs make that 
stupid cousin of mine dance attendance upon her. 
I haven’t common patience with her.” 

In proof of which last assertion Miss .fUicia 
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Auilley treated her step-motlier with such very 
jiali)able iuipertinence tliat Sir Michael felt himself 
called upt)ii to rcmonstr.ite with his only daughter. 


“The poor little woman i.s very sensitive, you 
know, Alicia,” the baronet said gravel)', “and she 
feels your conduct most acutely. ’ 

“ I don’t believe it a bit, pupa,” answered Alicia, 
stoutly. “ You think her sensitive, because she has 
soft white handsaml big blue eyes with long la-Nhcs, 
and all mannci' of alfected, fantastical ways, v.hich 
you .stupid men call fascinating. Sensitive! M’liy, 
I ve seen lier do cruel things with tho.se .slender 
white lingers, ami laugh at the [lain .she inflicted. 
I'm very .sorry, papa,” she added, softened a little 
by her father's look of di.stress ; “though she has 
come between us, and robbed poor Alicia of the 
love of that dear, generous heart, I wish I could 
like her for your sake ; but I can't, I can’t, and no 
more can Uie.sar. She came up to him once with 
her rod lips apart, and her little wliite teeth glisten¬ 
ing between them,and stroked his great head with 
her .s(*ft hand : but if I had not had hold of his 
collar, he would have flown at her throat and 
.strangled her. She may bewitch every man in 
E.ssc.':, but .slic'll never make friends with my dog.” 

" Your dog shall be shot,” answered Sir Michael, 
angrily, “ if his vicious temper ever eudangers 
Lucy.” 


The Newfoundland rolled his eyes slowly round 
in the direction of the sjicaker, as if he undei-stood 
every word that had been said. Lady Audley 
happened to enter the room at this very moment, 
and the animal cowered down by the side of his 
mistress with a suppressed growl. There was 
something in the manner of the dog which was, 
if anything, more indicative of terror tlmn of fury, 
incredible as it may appear that Cx*sar should be 
frightened of so fragile a crciiturc as Lucy Audley. 

Amiable as was my lady’s nature, she could not 
live long at the Court without discovering Alicia’s 
dislike of lier. She never alluded to it but once ; 
then, slirugging her graceful wliitc shoulders, she 
said with a sigh,— 

“ It seems very hard that you cannot love me, 
Alicia, for I have never been used to make enemies; 
but since it seems that it must be so, I cannot help 
it. If we cannot be friends, let us at least be 
neutral. You won't try to iiynre mel” 

" Injure you 1 ” exclaimed Alicia ; “ how should 
I injure you 1 ” 

“ You’ll not tiy to deprive me of your father’s 
affection 

“ I may not be a.s amiable as you are, my lady, 
and I may not have the same sweet smiles and 
pretty words for every stranger I meet, but I am 
not capable of a contemptible meanness ; and even 
if I were, I think you are so secure of my father’s 
love, that nothing but your own act will ever 
deprive you of it” 


“ What a severe creature you are, Alicia 1 ” said, 
niy lady, making a little gi iinacc. “ 1 suppose you 
mean to infer by all that, that I’m deceitful. hy, 

1 can’t help smiling atjieople, and speaking prettily 
to them. I know Tm no bdtt:r than the rest of 
the world, but I can't help it if Vmjileamnttr. It’s 
constitutional.” 

Alicia having thius entirely shut the door upon 
all intinmey between Lady Audley and herself, and 
Sir Michael being chietly occupied in agricultunil 
pursuits and manly sporU, which kept him away 
from home, it wa.s perhaps, only natural that my 
lady, being of an eminently social disposition, 
shoidd find hei'sclf thrown a good deal upon her 
white eye-lashed maid for society. 

Pheebe Mark.s was exactly the sort of girl who 
is generally promoted from the post of lady's-maid 
to that of companion. She had just sufHcient 
education to enable her to understand her misti'ess 
when Lucy chose to allow herself to run riot in a 
species of intellectual tarantella, in which her 
tongue went mad to the sound of its own rattle, 
as the Spanish dancer at the noise of his castanets. 
Pheebe knew enough of the French language to be 
able to dip into the ycllow-paper-covered novels 
which my lady ordered from the Burlington Arcade, 
and to discourse with her mistress upon the ques¬ 
tionable subjects of those romances. The likeness 
which the lady’s-maid bore to Lucy Axidley was, 
perhaps, a point of sympathy between the two 
women. It was not to be called a striking like¬ 
ness ; a stranger might have seen them both to¬ 
gether, and yet have failed to remark it But there 
were cei-taiu dim and shndo\vy lights in which, 
meeting Phoebe Marks gliding softly through the 
dark oak passages of the Coui’t, or under the 
I shrouded avenues in the garden, you might have 
^ easily mistaken her for my lady, 
i Sharp October winds were sweeping the leaves 
from the limes in the long avenue, and driving 
them in withered heaps with a ghostly rustling 
noise along tlio dry gravel walks. The old well 
must have been half choked up with the leaves 
that drifted about it, and whirled in eddying 
circles into its black, broken mouth. On the still 
bosom of the fish-pond the same withered leaves 
slowly rotted away, mixing themselves with the 
tangled weeds that discoloured the surface of the 
w’ater. All the gardeners Sir Michael could employ 
could not keep the impress of autumn’s destroying 
hand from the grounds about the Court. 

“ How I hate this desolate month ! ” my lady 
said, as she walked about the garden, shivering 
beneath her sable mantle. “ Everything dropping 
to ruin and decay, and the cold flicker of the sun 
lighting up the ugliness of the earth, os the glare 
of gas-lamps lights the wrinkles of an old woman. 
Shall I ever grow old, Pheebe 1 Will my hair ever 
drop off as the leaves are falling from those tree^ 
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^lul leave me wan and bare like them 1 What is to 
become of mo when I prow old 1” 

She shivered at the thought of this more than 
she had done at the coiil wintry breeze, and 
muffling herself closely in her fur, walked so fast 
that her maid had some difficulty in keeping up 
with her. 

“Doyou remember. Pha-be,” she said presently, 
rela.xing her pace, “ Do you remember that French 
story we read—the storj* of a beautiful woman who 
committed some crime — I forget what — in the 
zenith of her power and loveliness, when alt Paris 
drank to her every night, and when the people ran 
away from the carriage of the king to flock about 
hers, and get a peep at her face 1 Do you remeinher 
how she kept the secret of what she had done for 
nearly lialf a century, spending her ohl age in her 
family chateau, beloved and honoured by all the 
province as an uncanonised saint and benefactress 
to the poor; and how, when her hair w’as white, 
and her eyes almost blind with age, the secret was 
revealed through one of those strange accidents by 
which such secrets always are revealed in romances, 
and she was tried, found guilty, and condemned to 
be burned alive I The king who had worn her 
colours was dead and gone ; the court of which 
she had been the star had passed away; powerful 
functionaries and great magistrates, who might 
perhaps have helped her, were mouldering in their 
gmves; brave young cavaliers, who would have 
died for her, had fallen upon distant battle-fields > 
she had lived to see the age to which she had be¬ 
longed fade like a dre;nu ; and she went to the stake, 
followed only by a few ignoratit country people, 
who forgot all her Iwunties, and hooted at her for 
a wicke<l sorceress.” 

“ I don’t care for such dismal stories, my lady,” 
said Pheehe Marks, with a shudder. “ One Inus no 
need to read books to give one the horrora in this 
dull place.” 

LadyAudleyshnigged hcrshouldere.and laughed 
at her maid’s candour. 

“ It is a dull place, Pheebe,” she said, “ though 
it doesn’t do to say so to my dear old husbaiicL 
Though I am the wife of one of the most influen¬ 
tial men in the county, I don’t know that I wasn’t 
nearly as well off at ^rr. Dawson’s; and yet iPs 
something to wear sables that cost a hundred and 
sixty guineas, and to have a thousand pounds spent 
on the decoration of one's apartments,” 

Treated as a companion by her mistress, in the 
rewipt of the most liberal wage.s, and wlh per¬ 
quisites such 08 perhaps no lady’s-maid ever had 
before, it was strange that Phoebe Marks sliould 
wish to leave her situation ; yet it was not the less 
a fact that she was anxious to exchange all the 
advantages of Audley Ckjurt for the very unpro¬ 
mising prospect which awaited her as the wife of 
her cousin Luke. 


The young man had coiitrivi-<l in snine tiiannei 
toa.vsociate himself with the im|.roved f.irtimesof 
his .sweetheart. He had never allowed I’lia-be any 
peace till she obtained for him, l.y the ai<l of my 

lady s interference, a situation a.s uiuler-gromn at 
the Court. 

He never rode out with either Alicia or Sir 
Michael; hut on one of the few occii.>ioi)s upon 
which my lady mounted the pretty little grey 
tlioroughbred reserved for her use, he contrived 
to attend her in her ride. He .siw enough in the 
very first half hour they were out to di.scover that, 
graceful a.s Lucy Audley might look in her long 
blue cloth habit, she was a timid horsewoman, and 
utterly unable to manage the animal slie rode. 

Lady Audley rcmonstrited with her maid upon 
her folly in wishing to marry the uncouth groom. 

The two women were seated together over the fire 
in my lady’s dressing-room, the grey .sky closing in 
upon the October aftenioon, and the black tnieery 
of ivy darkening the c.asement windows. 

“ You stirely are not in love with the awkward 
ugly creature, are you, Phaibe 1” asked my laily, 
s'.iarjdy. 

The girl was sitting on a low stool at her 
mistres-s’s feet. She did not answer my lady’s 
que.slion immediately, but sat for some time lo<.»k- 
ing vacantly into the red abyss in the lioUow fire. 

Presently she said, mtlicr ns if she had been 
thinking aloud than answering Lucy’s question,_ 

“ I don’t think I can love liim, W'o have been 
together from children, ami I pnunisetl, when I was 
little l>etter than fifteen, that I’d be his wife. I 
daroi’t break that promise noAv. There have been 
time.s when I’ve made up the very sentence I 
meant to say to him telling him that I couhin’t 
keep rny faith with him ; hut the words have died 
ui>on my lips, and I’ve sat looking at him, with a 
choking sensation in my throat that wouldn’t let 
mo speak. I daren’t refuse to juarry him. I’vo 
often Avutched him as he has sat slicing away at o 
he<lge-8tako Avith his great cla.sp-knifc, till I have 
thought that it is just sucli men as he Avho have 
decoyed their sAvcethcarts into lonely placc.s, and 
murdered them for being false to their Avonl. 
When he was a boy he was aDvays violent and re- 
yengefuL I saAv him once take up that vciy' knife 
in a qiuirrel Avith his mother. I tell you, my lady, 

I must marry him.” 

“ You silly girl, you shall do nothing of the 
kind 1” answered Lucy. “ You think he’ll munler 
you, do you ? Do you think, then, if murder is in 
him, you Avould be any safer as his wife ? If you 
tliAvarted him or made him jealous ; if he wanted 
to nian7 another Avoinan, or to get Iiohl (.f some 
I)Oor, pitiful hit of money of yours, couldn’t he 
munler you then? I tell you, you shan’t marry 
liiin, Pheebe. In the first jilace, I liato the man; 
and in the next place, I can’t afford to port with 
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li 1 ' I Ill-Ill*"., 

rtiH'l'r .Milk- r.iliL'lif Ili\ kl'ly- ||:|||. 1 < ill llcl', 

ll'I'l ' ll'l l••'l t 111 III Cl III \ 111 -I \ I I \-. 

" M \ l.nly ' 'III- Cl In I vi li* iiii iit ly. ■■ il< >111 1 1 V til 
tln\ ;ii I 111'- 111 till - —<!'>11 I .I'k Iiii’ to tilu Ilf liiiii. I 
ti ll you, I iiiii-t 111:1) ry Inin. Vini ilon t kiiiiw wliat 
li'' It "ill I'c my Mini, niiil tin- ruin nl otlici-, 
I I I'fc.ik ms \\i>ii|, I nni't tn.iirv liini ' 
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You nil- vet y y'Oml. my lady,' rii(i.-l)i.- uiiswcrci! 
w ith a si-_'h. 

Lady Amllcy .<at in the "low of tirc-li^lit and 
\va\ ciindlc- in tin- lu.\urion.< drawin,u-i«>«>ni ; the 
ainl'cr d.ima-'k cn-Iiion- ot tin- .-ota contiastiii" 
with In-r dark \ i"l<-t vi-Ivct <lrc-'. and In-r ri]']'liii" 
hair f.illiii" aliout In-r m< k in a "c*M« ii haze. 
Lvi-iN'whi-ic aroiunl lu-r \M-rn the I'vidcncc.s of 
wi.-,iltli ainl >|ilcndoni-; wlnlc. iii .•'liani'r contra-'t 
t" all thi-. and to lu-r t»\vn hcauty, the awkward 
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I can t iniim-c you, Ihi-ro iiiu>t lio some .■<ccrt.'t 
at tile liottoni ol all thi.-^." 

I Itcie i'. ni\’ lady, ’ .slid tin.* "ill, w ith Irt face 
turned away tiom Lucy. 

I -hall l>c Very .-lorry t«i lose yon ; Imt I have 
|iromi'id to -t.iiid your fiieiid in all thin"-;. What 

doe- y.-nr coii-in mi-an to do lor a liviii" when you 
are ni;iri ied / ’’ 

*■ lie Would like to taken pnhlie hmiso.’’ 

“ i'lieii he -li;ill take a imlili<- house, and the 
t-ioonei lie diiiiks Idinself to death the Letter. Sir 
-Mieliael iline- at a Laclielor’s paily at .Major Mar- 
frrave s tins evening, and my .-ifep-dantrliter i.s awav 
with her Liends at the CJrange. Von can Lring 
yoiir eouMii into the drawing-room after dinner, 
mu. 111 tell lam what I mean to do for liim.” 


groom stood l uLLing liis Indlet licad as my lady 
explained to him what .she meant to do for her 
eonlidential maid. Luey’.s ]iromise.s were very 
liliei'al, and she liad expected that, nneouth a.-i the 
man wms, he would in Ids own rough manner liave 
ex)*ressed his gnitituile. 

To her surprise he stood .staring at the floor 
without uttering a wonl in an.swer to her olFer. 
I’liieLe was standing close to his elbow, and seemed 
di.stressed at the man's riulene.ss. 

“ Tell my lady liow tliankfni you are, Luke,”she 
said. 

“Hut I’m not so over and above thaukfuV'^ 
answered lier lover, .sivagely. “ Fifty iiouml ain’t 
much to start a public. You’ll make it a hundred, 
my lady,” 
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“I shall do nothin" of the kind,” said Lady 
Andlcy.her clear hluceyes flashing with indignation, 
“ and r wonder at your impertinence in asking it.” 

“Oh yes, you will though,"answered Luke, with 
quiet insolence, that had a hidden meaning. 
“ You’ll make it a liundred, my lady. ’ 

L^idy Audley rose from her seat, looked the man 
steadfa-stly in the face till his determined gaze sank 
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under hers : then walking straight ui> to her maid, 
she said in a high, piercing voice, peculiar to her in 
moments of intense agitation, “ Phcel>e .Marks, you 
have told (his man !" 

The girl fell on her knee.s at my larly’s feet 
“ Oh, forgive me, forgive me ! ” she cried. “ He 
forcerl it from me, or I would never, never have 

told ! ” 


ATTORNEY SNEAK. 


[Bj Bobrrt Bocil&xax.] 


Sharp, Uk€ a a ; 

A man, tfith lloodUss^chtfk ; 



UTexecution in on 
Mrs. Hart— 

If people will be 
carole.ss, let 
thorn smart: 
Oh, hang her chil¬ 
dren! ju.st the 
common cry! 
Am 1 to feed her 
family] Not I. 
I’m tender¬ 
hearted, but I 
dare be just,— 
I never go beyond 
thclaw,ltrust; 

I’vo work’d my way, plotted and starved and 
plann’d, 

Commenced without a penny in iny liand, 

And never howl'd for help, or dealt in sham — 

No ! I’m a man of principle, I am. 


What’s that you say ] Oh /at/ifr ha.s been 
here] 

Of course, you sent him packing t Dear, oh dear 1 
Wlien one has worked his weary way, like me. 

To comfort and respectability, 

Can pay his bills, and save a i>ound or two, 

And say Im f rayere on Sunday in a pew, 

Can look the laws of England in the face, 

’Tis hard, ’tis liard, ’tis shame, and ’tis disgrace, 
Tlmt ones own father—old and worn and gray— 
Siiould bo the only hiudranco in his way. 

Swore, did ho ? Very pretty I Threaten’d ? Oh! 
Demanded money ? You, of course, said “ No 1 ” 
’Tis hard—my life will never be secure— 

He’ll be my ruin some day, I am sure. 


I don’t deny my origin was low— 

All the more credit to myself, you know: 
Mother (I never saw her) was a tramp, 

P atber half tramp, half pedlar, and whole 
2 0 


scamp, 


A $n' 7 ipp%fh mtn^Kn^ qJ iht/00} end biotr, 
in thr hytrid compound—Sn/4l', 

Who travell’d over England with a pack, 

And carried me about upon his back, 

Trudging from door to door, to feasts and fairs, 
Cheating the .silly women with his wares, 
Stealing the farmers' ducks and hens for food, 
Pilfering od<ls and ends where’er he could, 

And resting in a city now and then, 

Till it became too hot,—and off again. 

Beat me ] No, he knew better. I confe.ss 
He used me with a sort of tenderness ; 

But would have warp’d my nature into sin, 

Had I been weak, for lack of discipline. 

Why, even now, I shudder to the soul, 

To think how oft I ate the food he stole, 

And how I wore upon my back the things 
He won by cheats and lawless bargainings. 

Oh, he had feelings, that I freely say; 

But without principle wliat goo<l are they ? 

Ho swindled and he stole on every hand, 

And I was far too young to reprimand ; 

And, for the rest, why, he was circumspect, 

And might have been committed for neglect 

Ah I how I maimgod, under stars so ill, 

To thrive at all, to me is iny.stery still 
III spite of father, tliough, I got along, 

And early learn’d to judge the right from 
wrong; 

At roadsides, when we stopp’d to rest and feed, 

He gave me lessons how to write and read; 

I got a snack of schooling hero and there, 

And leam’d to sum by instinct, as it were. 

Then, btterly, when I was seventeen, 

All sorts of evil I had heard uud seen ; 

Knew father’s evil ways, bemoan’d ray fate, 

Long’d to be wealthy, virtuous, and great; 

Swore with the fond ambition of a lad, 

To make good use of what poor gifts I had. 

At last, tired, sick, of wandering up and down, 
Hither I turn’d my thoughts,—to London town ; 
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And finally, with little doubt or fear, 

Made up my mind to try my fortune here. 

Well, father stared at firet, and shook his head ; 

But when he found I held to what I said, 

He clasp’d me tight, and hugg’d me to his heart, 
And begged and prayed that I would not depart: 
Said I was all for whom he had to care, 
llis only joy in trudging here and there; 

Vow'd if I ever left him, he would die,— 

Then, last of all, of course, began to cry. 

You know how men of his jiosition feel 1 
Selfish, at best, even when it is real! 

I tried to smooth him over, and, next day, 

I pack'd what things I had, aud ran away. 

I need not tell you all my weary flight. 

To get along in life and do aright— 

How often jieoiile, when I sought a place, 

Still push’d my ble.ssed father in my face ; 
lentil, at last, when I was almost stark, 

Old Lawyer llawk made me his under-clerk; 

How from that moment, by avoiding wrong, 
Posse.ssing principle, I got along ; 

Read for the law, plotted, and dream’d and 
plaiin’d, 

Until—I reach'd the height on which I stand. 

’Twa.s lianl, ’twas hard ! Just as my busine.ss 
grows, 

In father pops lus miserable nose, 

Steps in, not sober, in a nigged drc.s.s, 

And worn tenfold with want aud wickedness ; 

Calls me liard names because I wish’d to rise; 
Here, in the office, like a baby cries ; 

Smothci's my juide witli shame and with disgrace, 
Till, red ns fire, I coax’d him from the place. 

What could I do under so great a blow ? 

I gave him money, tried to make him go; 

But ah ! he meant to rest, I plain could see, 

His ragged legs ’neatli my mahogany ! 

No principle ! When I began complaining, 

How he would be my ruin by rcinniniug, 

He turn’d upon me, white and wild, and swore, 
And would have hit me, had I utter’d more. 

“ Tommy,” he dared to say, “ you’ve done amiss; 
I never thought to see you come to this. 

I would have stopp’d you early on the journey, 

If I had ever thought you’d grow attorney, 
Sucking the blood of people here in London ; 

But you have done it, and it can’t be undone. 

And, Tommy, I will do my best to see 
You don’t at all disgrace yourself and me.” 

I rack’d my brains, I moan’d and tore my hair, 
Saw nothing left but ruin and despair; 

Father at hand, why, all would deem me low: 
“Sneak’s father? humph!”—the business would go. 
The labour of long years would come to nought 1 
At last I hit upon a happy thought: 


Why should not father, if he plea.sed to be, 

Be decent and respectable like me 1 
He would be glad and grateful, if a gmin 
Of principle were .settled in his brain. 

I made the offer,—proud he secmctl and glad,— 
There rose a hope lie’d change to good from b.ad, 
Though, “ Tommy, ’tis a way of getting bread 
I never thought to come upon,” he said ; 

And so I put him in the office here, 

A clerk at five-and-thirty iwunds a year. 

I put it to you, could a man do more ? 

I felt i»o malice, did not close iny door, 

But gave the chance to show if he was wise : 

He liad the world before him, and could rise. 

Well, for a month or more, he play’d no tricks, 
Writ-drawing, copying, from nine to six, 

Not sm.art, of course, nor clever, like the rest, 

But trying, it appear’d, to do his best; 

But by and by lie changed—old fire broke out— 

He snapp’d when seniors order’d him about— 
Came late to office, tried to loaf and shirk— 

Would sit for precious hours before his work, 

And scarcely lift a pen, but sleepily stare 
Out through the window at the empty air, 

And watch the sunshine lying in the lane. 

Or the bluebottles buzzing on tho pane, 

And look as sad and worn and grieved and 
strange 

As if he ne’er had had a chance to change ; 

Came one day staggering in a drunken lit; 

Flatly refused one day to serve a writ. 

I talk’d, appeal’d, talked of iny lionest name, 

He stared, turn’d pale, swore loud, aud out it came: 
He hated living with that monkey crew. 

Had tried his best and found it would not do; 

He could not bear, forsootb, to watch tho tern's 
Of people with tho Law about their ears, 

Would rather steal his meals from place to place, 
Than bring the sorrow to a poor man’s face— 

In fact, you sec, he hated all who pay, 

Or seek their moneys in the honest way; 
Moreover, he preferr’d a roadside crust, 

To cleanly living with the good and just: 

Old, wild, and used to roaming up and down, 

He could not bear to sta^ato in a town ; 

To stick in a dark office in a street, 

Was downright misery to a man with feet; 
Serving the law was more than he could bear, 
Give him his pack, his freedom, aud fresh air. 


Mark that 1 how base, ungrateful, gross, and bad? 
His want of principle had made him mad. 

I gave him money, sent him off by train, 

And trusted ne’er to see his face again. 

But he came back. Of course. Look’d wan aud 
ill, 

More ragged and disreputable still 
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Despairing, groaning, wretchedest of men, 

1 granted him another trial then. 

Still the old story—the same vacant stare 
Out through the window at the onipt>- air. 

More watching of the sunshine in the lane, 

.\nd the bluebottles bu 2 zing on the pane. 

Then more of tip.svness and drunken dizziness, 
And rage at things done in the way of b\isiiie 5 ^. 

I saw the very office servants sneer, 

.'.nd I determined to be more severe. 

At last, one winter’s morn, I went to him, 
iVnd found him sitting, melancholy, grim, 
Sprawling like any schoolboy on his seat. 

And scratching drawings on a foolscap sheet ; 
Here, an old hag, with half-a-dozen chits. 

Lash’d with a cat-o’-nine tails, labell’d “ Writs ; ” 
There, a young rascal, ragged as a daw, ^ 

Drinking a cup of ix)ison, labell’d “Law;” 
Elsewhere, the Devil^ looking o’er a pile 
Of old indictments with a crafty smile, 

And sticking lawyers on an office file ; 

And in a comer, wretchedly devised, 

A shape in black, tliat kick’d and agonis’d. 

Strung by a pauper to a gallows great, 

And underneath it written, “ Tommie’s Fate !” 

I touch’d his ami, conducteil him aside, 

Pr^uced a bunch of documents, and cried : 

“ Now, father, no more nonsense 1 You must be 
No more a plague and a disgrace to me— 

If you won’t work like others, you must quit; 

See, here are two subpoenas, there a writ, 

Serve these on Such-a-oiie and So-aud-So. 


Be sharp, and mind your conduct, or you go.” 

He never said a word, but with a glare 
' All round him, drew hi.s thiu hand throu'-li his 
hair, 

Turn’d white, and took tlie pajK-rs silently. 

Put on his hat, and peep'd again at me. 

Then quietly, not like a man in ire. 

Placed all the precious pajicrs on the fire! 

And turning quickly, ciying with a .shout, 

“ You, and all documents, be-!” went out 

He came ag:iiu ! Ay, after wandering o'er 
The country a.s of old, he came once more. 

I gave liiui money, off he went; and then, 

After a little year, he came again ; 

Ay, came, and came, still ragged, bad, and poor, 
And he will be my ruin, I am sure. 

He tells the same old tale from year to year, 

How to his heart I ever will be dear; 

Or oft into a fit of passion flies, 

Calls me ungrateful and unkind,—then cries. 
Haves of his tenderness and suffering. 

And mother’s too—and all that sort of thing ! 

He haunts me like a goblin juile and grim, 

And—to be candid—I’m afraid of him ; 

For, ah ! all now is ho]>e)v.ss, to my cost,— 
Through want of princii)le the man is lost. 

—That’s Badger, is it? He must go to Vere, 
The Bank of England clerk. The writ is here. 

Say, for his children’s sake we will relent, 

If he’ll renew at thirty-five per cent. 


THE FOX’S TALE. 

[*‘From •‘Bory 0‘Morc/* By SiMust Lorcft.] 


^JlJ^JitjOIlY wont to cliapci; and thoughts of 

expedition and hopes for his 
country mingled with his devotions, 
and a prayer for the safety of the 
friend from whom ho had just parted 
rose sincerely from liis heart. Moss being over, he 
returned to tlie Block Bull, where Finnegan was 
serving his customers. 

“ I am come to ax you for something, Larry,” 
said Rory. “ I jist came to see if you're done with 
the crowlxir I lint you some time agon, os I’m in 

want of it myself to quarry some stones to- 
iiiorrow.” 

“Yis; there it is, stondin' over in the comer, 
beyaiit the hob in the kitchen fominst you ; I’m 
done with it—many thanks to you ! ” 

“ ^V^ly, thin, wliat would you wont wid a crowbar, 
Finnegan ? ” said one of his customers. 


“ Oh, it’s the misthiss you should ax about 
that ! ” said Rory. 

“ Why, is it for batin’ her ho got it ? ” 

“ No,” said Finnegan. “ It’s a flail I have for 
that” 

“ It’s J/ijtthiM Finnegan that wants it,” said 
Rory : “she makes the ]mnch so sthrong, that she 
bent all her spoons sthrivin’ to stir it; and so she 
borrowed the crowbar." 

“ Long life to you, Rory, your sowl! ” said 
Finnegan, who relished tliis indirect compliment 
to the character of his establishment “ Divil bo 
from me, but you won’t lave the house this day 
without takin’ a tumbler with the misthiss, afthcr 
that I and she shall mix it herself for you, attd with 
Ute cToiobar^ my boy ! ” 

Rory would not refuse the hospitality offered; 
so, entering the kitchen, ho sat by the fire: and 
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Mrs. Finnegan endeavoured to support the 
clmracter he iiad given her, by brewing one of Iier 
best, and .she returned to the kitelien in smiles to 
present to Rory a “scrcecliing " tumbler of puneh. 

Wliilc he wa.s sitting there, chatting and .sipping 
his beverage, a storm began to threaten, and .soon 
bin-st in all its violence over the village. Rory, 
remembering he had some miles to walk before he 
.shouhl reijch his home, went to the door. As he 
looked up the street, Sciubbs was riding down the 
road at a furious pace to get under .shelter; but before 
reaching the Rlack Hull, a vivid flash of lighttiing 
made his horse start violently, and the suddenne.ss 
of the action broiight horse and rider to the 
ground. 

Scnibbs, who wa.s oidy stunned by the fall, made 
an effort to rise ; and Rory in a moment ran to his 
assistance, an<l was by his side. 

“ VouVe not kilt? ” said Kory. 

“No,” said Sernbbs. 

After a few minutes the collector was quite re¬ 
covered, having escaped with a few bruises : and 
bis own safety left him at liberty to lament over the 
inishaj) of his steed, to whose stable he repaired, 
exclaiming, as he went— 

“ It’s very unfortunate! ” 

“ Faith, it is unfortunate,” said Finnegan, “ that 
your neck wasn’t bnik ! I’d like to dlirink at your 
wake.” 

There was not one voice to express sorrow for his 
accident, nor congratulation upon his escape, so 
disliked had he made himself in the country j and 
but for Rory O'More, whose generous heart was 
open to the distress even of a foe, he would not 
have had a single being to do him a service. 

When he found Rory determined to go, and that 
his way was homewards, he expressed a desire to 
accompany him, for their road lay together, and it 
was a matter of great importance to the collector 
to have a companion; for to travel the country 
alone on foot was what he dreaded too much to 
wenture upon, and considered even more hazardous 
than remaining where he was. 

A few days before, he would not have chosen 
Rory for a companion ; but the circumstances of 
his release by the Colonel had mystified him, and 
made him imagine that perhaps Rory was not the 
dangerous person he had taken him for. 

At all events, under existing circumstances, 
he could not but be glad of his convoy : and de¬ 
clared himself ready to face the road on foot with 
our hero. 

Thanking Finnegan, whose care of his horse’s 
shoulder he urged, he and Rory said " Good-bye 1 ” 
to the landlord and his wife, and not forgetting the 
crowbar, they sallied forth from the snug shelter 
of the ^ya^m hostel to buffet the chilling storm 
which still raged with unmitigated fury. 

They proceeded in silence until they had passed 


the .skirt.s of the village ; when Rory turning from 
the high road, struck into a path througli the fields 
that lay be.side it. 

They were drawing near the walls of the Folly, 
whcii he suddenly stopped and said to Scrubbs, 
“ Didn’t you hear a .shout 1 ” 

“Where 1 ” said the collector, getting as close to 
him as he could. 

“ I thought I lieard a halloo,” said Rory : 
“ listen! ” 

The shout proceetled from the grated window of 
the vault where De Welskein and his companions 
were inii)risoned by a landslip occasioned by the 
thunderstonn which liad overthrown Scrubbs. 
They, .seeing two men in the valley, had raised 
their combined voices in one wild chorus of 
(Ic.spair, to attract their attention ; and observing 
the .successful result of their first eflbrt, they again 
as.saycd to arie.st their obsen’ation in the same 
manner; and when the men paused the second 
time, Ue Welskein took his handkerchief from his 
neck, and waving it through the bars of his dungeon 
as a further means of attracting notice, a third 
tremendous yell issued from the vault which tlie 
torrent was inundating. 

“ Look, look 1 ” said Rory, pointing to the hand¬ 
kerchief ; ‘‘some one is calling for help there! ” 

With these words Rory ran towards the Folly ; 
and Scrubbs followed because he was afraid to 
remain alone. On approaching sufficiently close to 
recognise persons, the wonder was mutual between 
those within and those without the vault at the 
rencounter. 

“ Murdher 1 is it you, Mr. Devilskin 1 ” said Rory. 
“ Why, thin, what brought you there at all 1 ” 

It would be vain to attempt to describe the con¬ 
fused and almost unintelligible conversation that 
ensued; it was rather a volley of vociferation on 
both sides—the Frenchman shouting “ Ouvrtz 
viu / ” while the other prisoners were exclaiming, 
“ Rory, make haste, or we’ll be dhro\vnded by the 
rising of the water 1 ” 

“ Wait a minit, and I’ll settle the business for 
you,” said Rory. “ Sure and wasn’t it the hoigbth o’ 
good luck I happened to have the crowbar with 
me 1 ” 

As he spoke he put Uie powerful implement be¬ 
tween the bars of the grated window, and wrenched 
the rusted irons from their sockets; and then, 
giving a hand to De Welskein, he assisted him in 
his egress through the newly-made opening; and 
in a few seconds the whole party, so lately incar¬ 
cerated in a dangerous dungeon, were liberated 
even by the very man against whose safety one of 
their party, Regan, endeavoured to direct their 
vengeance I 

And now a terrible example was given of the 
facility with which past mercies are forgotten, and 
of the hardness of the human heart when brutalised 
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the party with an exclamation of hla.spbeniou.s re¬ 
joicing. 

“We’re in luck afther all; for there ho D—the 
very chap wc are hmigerin' for! ” 

He pointed to ScnihKs a-s lie sjioke: an<l he, 
whose fears were sufficiently awake before, now 
pressed clase beside Kory, who could feel his tremor 
as he leaned for supiiort against liiin. 

“ Why, what do you want with him ? ” said Rory. 

“ We jist want to take a loan of him/’said Regan, 
who advanced. 

“Boyal” crierl Rory in an appealing tone, “I 
saverl i/our lives five minutes ago, and all I ask is 
that you’ll let us go quietly out o’ this." 


Regan. “ If he wajai’t, would he do wluit he’s 
doin’ 1—Do you l>dieve me now I ’ 

At that moment, and under the peculiar eircum- 
stiUices, joined to foregone susjiirion.s of Rory's 
fidelity, the worths of Regan were like .spark.s on 
guiiiKiwder: there Wiis a shout from thcgrtiupund 
a ru.sli on Rory, who felled two of his a-^sailants to 
the earth us they advancctl upon him, while the 
wretched Sciubbs .struck not a blow in hi.s own 
defence. While Rory was keeping up an unetpinl 
fight again.st numliers, hi.s vindictive enemy, Shan 
Dhu, came behind him, ami giving Iiim a severe 
blow under the car, for the fimt time hud t)io 
satUfuction of seeing Rory .stagger beneath his 
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stroke. In :i inomcnt l»iny was overpowered and 
secuic«l ; and lie and ScruUis, the latter of whom 
jiraycd in the most ahject manner for mercy, were 
(lr;i"''(>d vithin the walls of the Folly. 

4 Sernbbs they stowed away in a dark corner, 
umler watch ; but Iloiy, thanks to a spark of 
latitude in the Frenchman, was allowed to sit up 
11111011^: tliem in a hii<h part of the cavern, which 
they recklessly entered agjiin to avoid the rain. 


“Me not know I do the right to trcjit you to do 
caufec,” siiid De Welskein, “you are one great rog, 
llory ! ” 

“ IIerc\s to the pair of ns, then,” returned the 
Irishman, ilrinking ; “ ami if you’re ever hanged for 
being an honest man it will be a murdher !” 

“Tank you, but you are how cunning ! like dat 
little animal that runs along wiz a brosli.” 

“ Swcci>s, is it ? ■’ impiiretl O'More innocently. 

“ No, no, no ! /e rei/nard—ah, ze faux ! ” 

“ Oh, is it (he fox? have yiz got foxes in France?" 

“ Sartinly." answered the smuggler. “ Faux ver’ 
luoshe in my eontree.” 

“ I'll howlil you a quart o’ portlier that they’re 
not to compare with the Irish fo.xes in regard o’ 
I'unnin’,” olrscrved llory. 

“ Ver’ moshe cunning, Frcncli faux.” 

“Why, an Iri.sh fox would sthrip a French fox 
of his .skin, and sell it before his face, and th’otlier 
not know of it,” said Rory. 

“ Rah, ball, bah I ’ 

“ Tut, man, you don’t know what divils thim 
Irish foxes i.s. Did you over hear of the fox of 
Rallybothrum ?" went on the peasant, who noticed 
some kegs tliat were labelled, “ Keep from fire— 
liowder,” and conceived a bold idea, 

“ Ballabot—bosh—vat you call him ? ” 

“ Rallybothrum. Oh, that was the fox in airnest! 
Divil such a fox ever was before nor sence, as that 
ssmie fox ; and the thing I’m going to tell you 
hapiiened to a relation of my own—one Mickco 
Rooney—that was a langcr in tlio sarvicc of the 
Lord Knows-wlio.” 

The men had gathered round grinning ; and 
Fierro sjiid— 


Don t heed him, Captain, hc’.s making game of 
you." 

“ Ilould your whist,” cried Rory, “do you think 
Miinseor doesn’t know a fox is game as well as 
j oii ? well, as I was tcllin’you, Munseer, the ranger 
Jived in a small ta.stc of a cabin, beside the wood, 
all alone by himself, barrin’ the dogs that was his 
coinpaniuiis." 

“Do dungs 1” 

\is; himsilf and the dogs were the only 
Christians in tlie place; and one night when he 
kern home, wet and wairy wid the day’s sport, he 
sot down beside the fire, just as we’re sittin’ here, 
and begun smoking his pipe to wanu himself, and 
when he tuk an air o’ the fire ho thought he’d go 


to bed ; not to .sleep you par.saive, but to rest him- 
.self, like. So he took off his clotlic-s, and Imng 
them to dhry foniinst the fire, ami then he went to 
bed ; and an illigant beil it was—the fine.st shaft 
o’ sthraw you ever seen, lyin' over in the corner, as 
it might be there,” pointing to several tra.s.ses just 
out of harm's way from the fire, at which Regan 
and his es[)ecial mates were sulkily drying their 
clothes. “And a.s he was lyin' in bed, thinking o’ 
nothin’ at all, and divartin’ himself with lookin’ at 
the smoke curlin’ up out o’ the fire, what sliould he 
see but tlie door (*pen, and a fox march into the 
place just as bowld as if the house was his own; 
an’ he went over and sot down on his hunkers 
foniinst the fire, and begun to wann his hands like 
a Christian. It’s truth I'm tellin’ you.” 

“Staup, sair, staup! ver vas de daugs all dis 
time ? ” 

“ The dogs ! ” responded Rorj-. “ Oh, the dogs is 
it ? Oh, I didn’t tell you that ! Oh, sure the dogs 
was ninniii’ about the wood at the time, ketchin’ 
rabbits j for the fox was listenin’, you see, outside 
the door, and Leer’d the ranger tell the dogs to go 
and ketch him a brace o’ rabbits for his supper; 
for I go bail, if the fox didn’t know the dogs was 
out o’ the place the divil a toe he’d put inside the 
ranger’s house. And that shows you the cunnin’ o* 
the baste. Well, os he was sittin’ at the fire, what 
do you think, but he tuk the ranger’s pipe off the 
hob, an’ lights it in the fire, and begins tosmoke as 
nath’ral as any other man you ever seen.” 

“ Smoke! de faux smoke ? ” exclaimed De Wel¬ 
skein, amid the general laughter. 

“ Oh, yis ; all the Irish foxes smoko when they 
can get bakky ; and they’re mighty fond o’ ‘ short¬ 
cut ’ when the dogs is afther them ! weU, Munseer, 
the ranger could hardly keep his timper at all, 
when he seen the baste smokin’ his pipe, and with 
that says ho, * It’s fire and smoko of another kind 
I’ll give you, my buck,’ says he, takin’ up liis gun 
to shoot him ; but the fox had put the gun into a 
pail o’ wather, and, of course, the divil a fire the 
gun would fire for the ranger. And so the fox 
)mt his finger on his nose just that-a-way, and 
laughed at him. ‘ Wow 1 wow !’ says the fox put¬ 
tin’ out his bund and takin’ up the newspaper to 
read.” 

“ De newspaper ? no, no, my boy,” interrupted 
the captain, shaking his head. 

“ Wliy, man alive,” retorted Rory logically, “ how 
would the fox know w’here the hounds was to meet 
next morniii’ if he didn’t read the paper?—sure 
that shows you the cuuniii’ o’ the baste I Well, with 
that the ranger puts his fingers to his mouth, and 
gives a blast of a fwistle you’d hear a mile off, for 
to call the dogs. ‘ Oh ! is it for fwistlin* you are,’ 
says the fox, ‘ then it is time for me to lave the 
place,’ says he, ‘for ’tuould not be good for my 
health to be here when the dogs come back.* So 
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lie lays,down the pipe in the lioh; hut before hi* 
dill, I must tell you lie wiped it with the end of his 
tail—for he was a dacent baste, and useil his tail as 
nathVal as a Christian would use the sleeve of his 
eoat -and then he was goin;' to start; but the 
ranger seein* that he was goin' to escai>e, jumps 
out o’ the bed and gets betune him and the door, 
‘ and the divil a start you’ll start,’ says he,‘ till the 
dogs comes back, you reil rascal, and I'll have your 
head in my fist before long,’ Siiys he, ‘and that's 
worth a iiomul to me. ‘ I'll hould you a quart of 
jiorther,’ says the fox, • I'll make you lave that.’ 
‘ Divil a lave,’ says the iiinger. ‘ Wow, wow ! ’ says 
the fox, ‘ I'm a match for you yetand what do 
you think, but he whips the ranger’s breeches oft’ 
the back o' the chair, and throws them into the 
fire, and he knew the divil another pair the ranger 
had to his back.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the Ihsteucrs. 

“ ‘ That’ll make you start,’ says the fox. ‘ Divil 
a start,’.says the ranger; ‘my breeches is worth 


half-a-crown, and your head's wmih a i>omid,>o I'll 
make seventeen and .si.sjance by the e.xclunge,' 
\\ ell, you are the stupiiU'*it vagnlxuie I ever met,’ 
says the fox, and I'll make you >en>ible at last, 
that you imi.st let me go. for I'll burn you out of 
house and home,' .says he, and with that, he t.ikes 
up the red-hot jK>ker, went on O .More, re;ichiug 
Wtween rierre ami the captain, ami seiaing tlie 
glowing “loggerliead ’ iron, a match for tlie crow¬ 
bar of which he had l»eeu deprived. “And with 
that he inn to the ranger's bed (as it might be 
this same straw)," continued ho, a.s ;dl .dimnk back 
from him, and he nished to the kegs on the 
.straw, and staved in the head of one witli his heel. 
“ And,” says he—(here llory changed his laughing 
tone to one of serious import, while he lowered the 
red-hot pokers head into the gli.stening black 
grains), “by tlie liowly |K)ker, av’ yiz don't tlmnv 
down your arms, iveiy man Jack o’ yiz. III touch up 
the sulpher and blow yiz from here to the last day 
of the new year I ” 


THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 



[By Mrs. Ueskt Wood.} 


ICH.'VIiD SALE’S hi.story is but that 
of many. He liad been attracted to 
London from hi.s country home hy 
greater wages earned there, and for 
.sonic time he did well. Hut misfor- 
V,^\' tune came to him in the shape of 

la.stwl long enough to 
sell him up, and turn him out with hw wife 
and children, when he wa.s still too weak to work. 
Ho never rccovercil position—if tlmt word may }>e 
applied to a daily laliourcr. The fingers of one hand 
were considerably weakened, the joints stiff, and for 
four years he had to get a living how he could, at 
odd jobs ; at buying things to sell again; or, ns he 
had been doing to-day, walking out inilea to get up 
roots, or cress; keeping Ids honc.sty always, and 
self-denying to the end. 

You never saw or dreameil of such a place a.s 
the one he finally turned into. It was not fit for 
human beings to dwell in. A pig-sty inhabited by 
respectable |»ig8 would Iiave been sweet in com¬ 
parison. They called it by distinction a couit. A 
court J On cither side of an alley ten feet wide, 
which lud no thoroughfare, was a block of build¬ 
ings : old, overhanging, tumble-down dwellings. 
They had no outlet behind on cither side, being 
built against the t>acks of other houses : and two 
women, hanging out their linen to dry on cords 
stretched across from roof to roof, could lean from 
the windows and shake hands with each other. The 


fre.sh air of heaven, given us so freely by God, 
could not penetnite to these miserable house.s. A 
whole colony of people lived in them, how many in 
a room—at lea.st in .some of the rooms—it would be 
reganlcd as a libel to say. The .staiis were scarcely 
•safe, the flooi-s were rotten ; iliit and Mckness 
lircvuiled. As to cle.aning the places—water was 
a great deal too .sciiree for that, 

Richard Sale went nearly to the bottom of this 
court, turned into a doorway on the left, and 
thence into a room on the rigid. A small, low 
room. Standing in its midst he could have touched 
the .side walls, and his head narrowly escai>od 
brushing the ceiling. What colour the walls had 
originally been, nobody could tell; tlie window, 
facing the courtyard, had most of its jianes broken, 
and {KUited over with iiewsi»aper. On the high 
mantcl-iiiece, opposite the door, wa.s a lighteil 
candle stuck in a gingorbecr-l>ottle. The. man 
looked at it as he went in. 

“ Halloa, Charley, got a light 1 ” he exclaimed in 
a kind tone. 

“Bridget Kelly came in and lighted it, da,” 
replied a weak young voice from the floor. “ I’ve 
been ill, da.” 

He lay on a mattress ngaimst the wall opi>osito 
the window, covereil with a grey woollen blanket— 
a boy nine years old. In frame ho looked younger ; 
in face considerably older, for it wore that preter¬ 
natural expre.ssion of iiitcliigciicc soinctimc.s seen 
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in (K-lic:ite cljildien of nny stiUioti. often in tlic 
extreme poor. It was n fair, meek little face ; and 
soinctlnng in tlie blue eye?;, bright to-niglit, and in 
the falling flaxen hair, momentarily reminded tlie 
man of the otlier child with the blue ribbons he 
had .seen that day. This little boy was the only 
one of all his family left to Rieliard Sale. Hehad 
been ailing .some time, as if consumeil by an inward 
fever, and got weaker and weaker. 

A cliair without a back ; a low wooden stool on 
three legs ; a board laidacro.ss a pan in the middle 
of the room, serving for a table, appeared to 
constitute the chief of the goods ami chattels : 
but everytliing, including the floor, was scrupu¬ 
lously clean. Sale put down the things he had 
brought in, ami stociped to kiss the child. 

“ liecn ill, d’ye say, Charley ? Woi-se ? ’’ 

The boy was .sitting U]) now. He had on a warm 
comfortable shirt, made of some dark woidlcn stuff. 
I’he father stroked the hair from his brow with a 
gentle hand. 

“ Tell «la what the matter has hocn.” 

At this junctnre a woman canjo bursting in. A 
very untidy woman, in attire just suited to the 
place ; tlio Ih idgct Kelly sjiokcn of. She with her 
Imsband and cliildien occui)icd one of the nitper 
rooms, and would often look after the lonely boy 
when his father was away. From what she said 
now, Sale made out that .she had conic in that 
afternoon and found Charley “off his head,’’ 
mcaiiing tliat his mind had been wandering. 

“ May be it’s tlie beginning o' faver,” she said. 
“ His eye.s was wild, and his cheeks had the flush 
o’ the crimson ro.se. I think he must ha’ been in 
it some time, for he couldn’t remember nothing of 
liow the day liad gone. After that lie took a faint¬ 
ing fit, and I thought sure he was ’’—she stopped 
for a moment, and then substituting better words 
for the boy’s hearing tlian tliose slio had been 
about to say—“ worse, and it frightened me.” 

Sale made no rejdy, only looked down at Ids child. 
The woman continued : 

“ I just called my big Pat, and sent him to ask 
the doctor to step down here. But we haven’t seen 
the colour of him yet; and Pat hc’ve not come 
back nather. I’ll be after w'alloping liim wlien he 
do." 

“ What doctor did you send to ? ” asked Sale. 
“One that Jenny told us on. She come i’ the 
thick o’ the fight, and she said she’d stay wi’ Idin 
tlien. I was a biLsy dabbing out my bits o’ things 
for the cldlder.” 

Mrs. Kelly w'ent away, and Richard Sale knelt 
down then to be nearer the child. He felt his hot 
brow ; he felt Lis little hands, they were cold; 
and as he looked attentively into the face turned up 
to him, a great aching took possession of his heart. 
He loved the boy with a fervent love, as it was his 
nature to do. Contact with the rough usage of a 


rough world had not seared hi.s afl'ections a.s it does 
■ those of most men. The boy turned as if in 
' sudden remembrance, and brought up a flower 
from somewhere between the bed and the wall. It 
was one of those single hyacinths, or field blue- 
bcll.s, common to the .sea.son. 

“ See, da I ” Da, a substitute for daddy, as may 
be surmised, had grown into common use. The 
boy had never called his fatlierby any other name. 
“ Jenuy gave it me. See how nice it smells.” 

“ Ay. Are you hungry, Charley?/’ 

“ I’m thirsty,” answered Charley. 

Sale rose. He took off his smock-frock, stand¬ 
ing revealed in a coloured shirt, trousers, and 
braces made of string; lifted the board off the 
eartlienware pan, and brought up from thence some 
dry bits of wood and a handful of coal: with these 
he made a fire. IVom a cupboard in the wall he 
took a few useful articles, a cup or two, plate or 
two, a teajiot, and small tin kettle, which he went 
into the courtyard to fill. But ever and anon as 
he busied himself, waiting for the water to boil, he 
cast a yearning look on the boy’s face, who lay 
languidly watching. This evening social meal, so 
jiatiently waited for through the day, through many 
a day. was the one white interlude in Lis life of 
labour. 

“ It's ready now, Charley. Will you sit up to 
it?" 

Cliarley left the bed and took his place on the 
three-legged stool close to the fire, and there 
seemed to be taken with a shivering fit. Sale folded 
the gi'ey blanket over him ; cut him some bread 
and half a saveloy, and gave it him on a plate. 
Charley took a bite of each and apparently could 
not swallofw either. 

“ The tea’s coming, lad.” 

The tea did come r and he drank it down at n 
draught, giving back the cup and the eatables to¬ 
gether. It was nothing very unusual : his appetite 
nad been capricious of late. “ I can’t eat it, da.” 

“ We’ll trj’ some sop, Charley. Here’s a drop of 
milk left” 

Going to the cupboard for something, Sale came 
ui>on an unexpected luxury. Tivo cold potatoes on 
a plate aud a bit of cooked herring. “ Why, 
Charley, here’s your dinner! ” he exclaimed. 
Haven’t you eaten it ?” 

“ I forgot it, do.” 

Of course this implied that his appetite had 
failed. Sale did not like it: it ^*08 the first time 
the mid-day food left for him had been wholly 
untouched. Slicing a bit of bread into a small 
yellow’ basin, Sale poured some boiling water on it, 
covered it for a minute or two, then drained the 
w’ater off, and put in some sugar and the milk that 
remained It may be remarked that Richard Sale 
did things neatly and tidily, quite different from 
the habits of his apparent class: as he was difforenS 
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to U- jilwa.VK kcf-jiinif up a |KTpotuaI tratHc in the 
p<is.'ia;;e, aijrl were hy no mean.s choice in their 
lanxiu»«e. .Sale ojK-iiea tlie {lf>or. 

“f« there a Kick Injy here iiainetl Charle» Sale 
It WOK the doctor, come at l.xst. A youitg tuaii, 
a Mr. Wliatley, whohndjtwtHca tip ina neighUmr’ 
lUg Htrect, and hojHjd to stnigglo into nractice. He 
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mviiiK a keen l..ok round the room. .Sde lie.'aTi pi 
explani the features of ,he iH.ys illne.ss. l.ut the 
doi-tor cut it .short hy unceremoniously lakin^ the 
candle in lii.s hand (leavin;'(he l>ottlo, which Sale 
made a sli;:ht apolo^'y for. l.ut (he candle.stick had 
come to piere.s a niKht or (wo .ago), and holding it 
cIo.se to the .sleeping face. A wati white face, with 
a faint streak of pink acro.ss the clieeks, and the 
dry lips o|Hin. He touched the child gently, feel¬ 
ing liLs skin and his imlsa 
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“ Sliall I wake him, sir T’ 

‘‘Presently,” replied Mr. Whatley. He jmt the 
candle hack in the bottle, and stood against tlie 
side of the mantel-piece, his elbow resting rm a 
)irojerting ledge of it, in silent <lisrcgar<l of the 
l.mken ('hair Sale offered. “ Have you had advice 
for liim before / ’ 

I've taken him t(' tlie dispensary. But—” 

“Will C for the man had stopjK'd. 

“'fiio gentleman there told me they could not 
do much for him, sir. Nothing, in fac t All he 
‘vanted was fresh air and exercise, they sjaid, and 
good living.” 

“And have you given liim the fresh air and 
exercise! ’ Looking roimd the room he did not 
add "and the living.’’ 

“ How eonld f, .sir I He is not strong enough to 
go about with me, and lies too big forme to carry. 
Now a)id then I've put him to .sit on the street- 
tlags in the sun, but it don't seem to an.swer. The 
.street has no good air in it, and in better street.s 
the police would only Imnt liim away, and tell him 
to tuove on. ' 

The young doctor gazed steadfastly at the 
s[>eaker. That the man was superior to his 
apiiarent cla-ss, and could answer intelligence with 
intelligence, was unmistakable. Sale just men¬ 
tioned that he had lost two children before, also 
his wife •. this one, Charley, had been ailing for 
about eight months now, nothing seemed to 
nourish him. The doctor listened to all, never 
iuswering. 

“ What’s the matter with him, sir 1 ” 

“ Well, I sliould say it was poison.” 

“ Poison ! ” echoed Richard Sale. 

“ Poison,” repeated Mr. Whatley. “ He is being 
poisoned as fast as he can be, and the process is 
nearly over. Children die of it daily in London ; 
and men and women too. "^'ou say you have lost 
two children already, and your wife : ihey died of 
poison ; there can’t be a doubt of it I don’t care 
v'hai particular form the final end may take—low 
fever—typhus—cholera—consumption—the cause 
is poison, and it’s bred in these horrible tenements. 
If I had my way, I’d blow the whole of such 
rookeries uj) sky-high with gunpowder.” 

“ My wife used to say the place was poisoning 
ner,” obseiwed Sale. “ She was country-born. 
What she seemed to die of was decline : but she 
was always delicate.” 

“ Decline ! ” wratlifully repeated Mr. "NVhatley. 
“ If I stopped in this hole of a room long I should 
heave my heart out.” 

“ There’s no drainage, sir, to the place ; there's 
nothing that there ought to be; and the stench 
naturally strikes on them not accustomed to it 
At times it’s hardly to be home by us who live 
in it.” 

“ I should think not How you, an evidently 


intelligent ami decent man, can live in it, is tn me 
a mystery.” 

“'Wliat else am I to do, sir ! ” returned S;ilc, with 
the subdued accent he mostly spoke in. “Tliere’s 
notl)ing better to be had at tlie price I can afl'ord 
to i»ay. I wish there was. The greater part of us 
that five in these places don't do it by choice, but 
l>ecanse we can’t liclp ourselves. Some don't care ; 
they’d pig on contentedly to tbeir live.s’ end : but 
most of ns would like to do better. Tliere’s no 
chance for u.s : there's no decent dwellings to be 
had for the very jiuor.” 

The doctor could not gainsay this if Sale insisted 
on it, though he had a combative temper. Sale 
continued : 

“ It’s gi'owing worse every day, more difficult to 
get a lodging. What with so many of the old 
lioiises being pulled down for what they call im¬ 
provements and for railways, and what with the 
increase of population, we shall soon have no 
homes at all.” 

" I’d go out and encamp in the fields; I'd lie under 
the arches of the Vuidges ; I’d walk the streets all 
night, rather than drug myself to death in this 
tiiinted atmo.sphere! ” cried the surgeon, speaking as 
if he were in a passion. 

“No, sir, you wouldn’t. It’s easy enough to 
think this and that, but it’s not easy to do it A 
room, let it be as bad as it will, as bad as (his, is a 
home, and open fields and bridges are not Sir, 
believe me, we can’t lielp ourselves: as long as 
there’s no better places for us, we must put up 
with these.” 

“ It will kill some of you. It will sap away 
your health and strength ; and your life after it” 

“Yes, sir ; I dare say.” 

Mr. Whatley wondered what sort of man he had 
got hold of: the tone of voice w'as so quiet and 
resigned. Almost as if he took these greivaiices as 
a matter of course, against which ho and the rest 
of the world were helpless. It was but a natural 
result of the state of things. 

“You have been better off, have you not I” cried 
the surgeon. 

“ Not for this four or five years. I was a good 
w’orkman once, earning my thirty-five shillings a 
week. I went in for respectability then, for im¬ 
provement clubs, reading-rooms, and the like; my 
father was a printer in the country, and we had 
good schooling and training j which gave me a 
taste for such things. But I got rheumatic fever 
above five years ago, and was laid up for many 
months.” 

“ And then T 

“ It left my hands partly crippled, sir : in some 
weathera they’re nearly useless still. I’ve had to 
do what I can since then ; pick up odd jobs and 
live any way. Sometimes I get a job at Covent 
[ Garden Market; or hawk things about the streets 
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when I vc money to buy tln-m I »luut 

complain, sir ; tlieres some worse than me.' 

“Nut in lodgings, I know, retorte<l the surgeon. 
“ D'ye ever have a case of m\ir«ler here ! ’ 

‘‘I’ve nut heard of one, sir. There's plenty of 
fighting and cpiarrelling. Von may hear it going 
on now.'’ 

“A uice school to rear children in : decent men 
and women they'll gmw np I If I lived in such a 
place, I should go in for drinking ; *’ eondudeil the 
young man with candour, us he took his arm from 
the ledge of the mantel-pie<-e. 

“As most of them do. About the child, sir—i.s 
it fever that lie Inis got I” 

“ I tell you it s poison.’ 

“ He was delirioas lonlay.” 

“Yes: from weakne.ss. I supjmse you have 
fever in the house.” 

“ It’s never out of it, sir; one sort or another. 
Never at any rate out of the hn-ality. ' 

“ .lu.st so. Rut tliLs child's Inns been nothing 
but chronic inward fever induced by the tainted 
atmosphere. It has nearly left him now." 

“ Will he get well, sir i ’ 

Mr. Whatley knew that far from getting well, 
tlie little life wa.s at its clo.se. It was one of tho.se 
ca.se.s where the end comes so gradually, without 
adefpiate apparent cainse, a.s (o be unsus|Kjcted by 
ordinar>* o^>.ser^•er.s. Sale waite«l for the answer, 
liis lips slightly parted. 

“ Would yon rather liear the truth ?’’ a.sked the 
plain-speaking d«K-tor. 

There was a minute’s silence. “ \\’ell—ves. 
Yes, sir." 

“ I’m Sony to have to tell it you. You seem to 
value him—and that’s wli it can't he said, Ml wager, 
of all the fathers in thU place. He will not get 
well.” 

“But—wJiat’s killing him!” cried Sale, with a 
pause and a sort of breath-catching. i 

“I tell you the foul air lie has breatlied. It 
must and does affect children, and this one—as 
1 can sec at a glance—had not .siiflicient natural 
strength to throw off the |»c*ison.'’ 

“And lie’ll not get well I” rejieated the father, 
v.'ho seeined to he unable to take in tlie fact. 

• • * « m * 

Mr. Wliatley rose. He took u small wliite paper 


from hi.s jHuket, >hot .-some )>owd«.r I1..111 it into a 
I tea-cup, and tiskcsl for fiv>li water- if theU' u.is 
such a thing to be had. .Sile bruugl.t >oiiu-,\vliii h 
the doctor smelt and made a face over ; and 
; put it to the powder and gtive it to the child t" 
I drink. 

“He Wont eat his fixxl, sir.” observed Sale. 

I “ I dare .say not. He .s getting beyond it." 

The Uiy hehl up the flower. ‘‘ When .lenny gave 

ine this, she .s.ud theied be prettier bluebells in 
heaven." 

*• Ay, ay,” answered the young man, in a tone 
as though he wa.s lo>t in .some dream. " Ml louk 
in ag:iin in the morning,” he siiiil to Sale, when 
the latter Went out with him to tlie niis.ivoi.ry 

alley. “ Y—ah 1 ” cried he, wiathfnlly, us he .snitled 
the air. 

Sale seemed to want to .say something. 

“ I ve not got the money to pay you now,.sir. I'll 
bring it to you, if you'll jdease to trust me. the very 
first I get.” 

And the young man, who wa> a (piick rea«ler of 
his fellow-men, knew that it would be I'roiight, 
though Sale .starved hilnsvlf to .siive it, “All 
right," he nodded, “it won't be much. Look here, 
my man, he .stop|)eil to siy, willing to administer 
a gniin of c<»infort in his ]<lain way, “ if it were my 
child, 1 .shouhl welcome the change. He II have a 
better home than ihi.s." 

Sale went in again : to the .stifling atni(*.'p)i'Te 
and the dirty walls in the midst of which the child 
was dying so peacefully. The boy ilid not .veein 
inclined to sleep now ; he lay in be<l talking, adull 
glazed light in the once feverish eyes. Sale drew 
the tlire-e legged .stool close, and .sat down np<m it. 
The lad put his hand into his futher'.s, and the 
trifling action upset Sale's e«iuauimity, who had 
l>een battling in sileuee with hi.s shewk «»f grief. 
Very nmch to lii.s own iliscomfitnre. he bui*st into 
team; aud lie hud not done it \ihen his wife 
died. 

*••••• 

The wiunds of day Mere commencing out.siile ; 
two women had already pitchid upon some point 
of dispute, and were shrieking at each other with 
shrill voices. Ry-aml-by Sale leaned over to look 
at the still face, and saw what lia<l happened— 
that it was still for ev.*r 1 
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ODE TO A NIGHTIN(;ALE. 

rH> Juiis Ki:at>.] 



Ik:iiI ;iclies, 
aiuJ a ih-o\\>y 
n n 11 ) n css 

liaiiis 

My M-iisc, a-i 
thou;;)) f)l 
hniilock i 
liail <liiiiik. 
Or ciu|itic«l 

>olMC tlllll 
iij’iatc t<.i tlic 
<)iai)is 

One uiinnU' 
jia.^t, ami 
Lrllic -w.inls 
Iia 4 slink : 
ri'-n>it tlimn.uli 
envy of thy 
liai>|>y lot, 

l!uf l>ein;i too lia|>|iy in thy ha|>|>ini'ss.— 

Til.It tlioii, li,:;lit-w in;ieil Oiyail of thy trce.s, 

In .'oiiie nu-lodiolis plot 
Of liei-cln n L'lvon, ami .•'hmlows nuin)>eiless, 
Siii^ot »>t suiumer in fnll-tliro,ile«i ease. 


O. fo|' ,i «lr;mi:lit of viiitaye I that hath lieeii 
Cool 'l a Ion;.' a^'e in the ileep-h-Ka-il eailli, 
Ta'tin.:; o| I'lora amt tlie coinitry ;;reen, 

l>im'e.aml Piovtneal son^'.aml snn-hurnt niirtli. 
0 t"i' a ln'akei fall of tlie warm South, 
rnll of the true, till' l•lu.'ltfMl llipiioi-retie, 

W itli lieatleil UuM.les winkin;; at the hriin, 
Ami iiuriile-'t liiK-il month. 

That 1 mi;.'lit ilrink. am) leave the vvorM unseen. 
Ami with tliee taih- avv.iy iuti> the fore.st liim : 


Fa<le far away. .lisM.lve, ami .jihte foruet 

hat thou amoii;' the leaves hast never known. 
Tlie weariness, the fi Ver, ami the fret. 

Mere, where tnen sit ami hear each otlier ;rr<‘.ni ; 
\\ liere palsy shakes a few, sail, last "rey hairs, 

grows pale, ami spcctre-thin, am) 

ilies: 

Where hilt to think is to he full of sorrow 
Ami leaileii-eveil ilespairs ; 

Wltere Heanty eannot keep her lustrous eyes, 

Or new love pine at them iM'yond to-morrow. 

Away ; away ! for T will Hy to thee. 

Not charioted hy nacclui.s and hi.s piird.s, 

But on the viewles.s wings of Poe.sy, 

Tliuugh the dull hrain perplexes and retards. 


Already vvitli thee! tender is tlie niglit, 

Ami haply tlie (^>ueen-.Moon is on her throne, 
Chistei d aronml l*y all lier starry Pays ; 

But liere there is no light, 

Save what, from heaven is with the hreezes hUiwn 
Through verdiirmis glooms and winding mo.ssy 
vvav.s. 

4 


r eaniii't see wliat flowers are at my feet, 

Nor v\ hat soft im-en.se hangs upon the hoiigh.s ; 
But, in emhalmisl ilarkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith tlie .seasonal'le month emk ws 
'Die grass, tin- thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
Wliili- hawthorn, ami the pasUnal iglaiitine; 
lAi'l lading ' !olels covered up in leaves ; 

And inid-.May s i-l<lest cliilu. 

'Die coining' mnsk-rose, full of dewy wine, 

'I'lie murmurous liauut of flies on snnimer eves. 


Darkling, I listen : ami. for many a time 
I havi‘ Iteeii half ir. hive with easeful Dealli, 

('.ill d him .s«>ft names iu many a mused rliymc, 

T»> take into the air my ipiiet Breath; 

.Vow more than ever .seems it rieli to die, 

' 1*0 cease upon the niidniglit witli no pain, 

While thou art pouring Butli thy soul uBroad 
In such ail ecstasy I 


Still waaildst tlioii sing, and I have ears in vain, 
To thy high rci|iiie)n Become a s<id. 


* 


riiou wast not Born for ilcath. immortal Bird ! 

Xo hungry generations tread thee down ; 

'Die Voice 1 hear this pa'slng night, was heard 
In ancient days liy eini'eriT and elowii : 

Perliaps the selfsame song lliat found a path 
'Dirough the .sad heart of I’uth, wlien, sick for 


home, 

Slie .stood ill teans amid the alien oc*rn ; 

The same tliat oft-times hath 
Charm'd magic easements, opening on the f. UiU 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


I'orlorn ! the very word is like a Bell 
To toll me Back fmm thee to my solo self ! 
Allien ! the fancy eaimot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

.\dii‘U ! adieu ! thy jilaiiitive anthem fades 
Past tlie near meadows, over the still stream. 
Up the liillside ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream » 

Fled is that music Do T w'ake or sleep? 
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THE FIRST MATE. 


IJ> KrssEi.L L^*utLL.J 




wi:': 

i 



t<i walk tin- <lc'ck with his 

.. ill his pockets, in seeiniu^ 

■^Jll iiotliin;.' fscapeil his 

• fye. li’iii' he saw ! onihl never 

thon;:h I ha<l a theory 
that it was with his elhows. Alter he 
hail taken me (or my knife) into his 
conlidcnee, he toiik rare that 1 shmihl see 
whatever he deeincil of interest to a lamUman. 
^Vitliout |iK>king np. he would say. suddenly, 



that our w*(ial hienrchy on shiphoard is precise, 
and the second mate, were he present, would only 
laud'll half as niucli a.s tlie liist. ^Ir. X. always 
combs Ins hair and works himself into a black 
fnx'k-coat (on Sundays he adils a waistci»at) l>ef<pre 
he comes to meals, Siu riticinfi liimself nobly and 
painfully lo the six-ial proprieties. I'ln- second 
mate, on the other lian<l, who eats after us, enjoys 
privik;.'e of .shirt-sleeves, and is, 1 think, tlie 
liappi'T unm of the two. \\'e do not have .seat^ 



Tliere'.s ii whale blowiii’ clear up to win’ard," or, 
Them's porpises to leewartl: that means change 
<»f wind.” He is as impervious to cohl as a isdar 
bear, and paces the deck during the watch mneh 
2US miu of those yellow hummocks j^oes slumping 
11(1 and ilown his ciige. On the Atlantic, if the 
wind blew’ a gale from tlie nortli-eiLst and it was 
-cohl as an English summer, he wa-s .sure to turn 
out in a calico shirt and trou.sers, lii.s brown chest 
half bare, and slipiKirs without stockings. Hut 
lest you might fancy this to have chanced by 
defect of w'aitlrolw, he comes out in a monstroii.s 
pca-jucket Jiere in f c Me^literraneaii. " It’s kind 
o’ dump and tmwholcsume in these ere waters,” lie 
says, evidently regarding the Midland Sea as a vile 
standing (luul in coinpariiMai witli the blutf ixeaii. 

At meals he is sui>erl), not only for liis .strengths, 
but for his weaknesses. He liu-s somehow or other 
come to think me a w'og, and if I ask liim to juiss 
the butter, detects an occult joke, and laughs as 
much UH is (irojiurfur u mute. For you must know 


‘ als>ve .iiid Itelow tlie salt as in old time, but above 
and below the white Migar. Mr. X. always t.ikes 
brown Migur, and it is ilelightful to .M.-e how he 
ignores the e.vbtence of certain delicacies which 
he coiisidei's aI>ove his grade, tip]iiiig his head on 
one si<le with an air of abstraction, so that he may 
seem not to deny himself, but to omit hel]>ing 
himself from iiiadveitenee or aKseiice of miinL At 
such times lie wrinkles his forelieail in a (tecuiiar 
manner, in.scrutable at first ns a cmieiforiii in- 
8 cri(*lion, but as easily re;ul after you once get the 
key. The .sense of it is something like this “ I, 
X., know my jilace, a height of wisilom attained 
by few. Whatever you may think, I do not see 
that currant jelly, nor that i»resc*rved gnipe. 
Esjjccially a kind Providence has made me blind 
to ImiwIs of white sugar, and deaf to the (s^p of 
cham|»agne corks. It is much tliat a merciful 
com|>en.sation gives me a sense of the dingier hue 
of Havana, and the muddier gurgle of beer. Are 
there putteil meats! My physician bus ortlei*ed 
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GLEANINGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. 


iiK- tliifc |>Mun<l' «•! luiiK'ocl salt-junk at every | 

meal." 

One eveiiin^r wla-ii tlie clouds Ictoked \vil>l and 
wliirlin^'. I a<ki.d X. if it was cornin'' on to blow. 
■‘NX'. I ^rncss not." >iid he ; ‘■bniiil)y the moon'll 
be up. and ‘scoH away ‘ that ere loose .stuff.'' His 
intonafion set tin- plii'a'e “.scoff away" in c)uota- 
tion niarics as ]>lain a- print. So I put a query 
in e.n-li eye, atnl lie went on:—“ Ther’ was a 
Dutch ca]ipeii otn t, ami his mate come to him in 
tlie cabin, wlieie he sot talcin’ his .schnapps, and 
says, ‘C’appen. it s ;;ittin' thi<k an' looks kin' o' 
squally : liedn't wc''^ooirs shorten .sail ! ’ * Gimmy 


my alininick,’ .says the caj>pen. .So lie looks at it 
a .sjiell, au’ .says he, ‘ The moon’s due in Icss’n 
half an hour, an’ she'll .scoff away ev’ythin’ dare 
agin.’ So the mate he goes, and bumby down he 
comes agin and says, ‘ Capiien, this’ere’s the all- 
lirede.st, powerfullest moon ever you did see. 
She's scoffed away the maintopgallant.s’l, and she’s 
to work on the foretops'l now. Guess you'd 
better look in the alminiek agin, an’ fin’ out wlien 
t/iis nu»on sets.’ So the cappen thought ’twas 
time to go on deck. Dreadful slow them Dutch 
cappen.s be.” And X. walked away, rumbling 
inwardly like the roll of the sea heard afar. 


GRIZZLY. 


fFrom '■ Tbc GoMou Dutterflj--" Bj' Walteh Besast asd James Kice.j 


HE ti-nveller.'' were low .down on the 
western slof'e of tlie Sierra ; they were 
in the miiLt of ilales and glades—canou.s 
and gulche-, of perfect loveUnes.s, sliut 
in by mountains which rose over and 
behind them like friendly giants guarding 
a troop of .s)eej>ing maidens. Pclion was 
jiiknl on O.ssa, as ].eak after peak rose Iiiglier, all 
clad with pine ami cedar, receding farther and 
farther, till jieaks hecame points and ridges became 
sharj) edges. 

It was autumn, and there were dry beds, which 
liad ill tlie sjuing been rivulets flowing full and 
clear from the snowy sidi s of tlie higher slopes; 
yet among tliem lingered the flowers of April uikhi 
the .slirubs, and the coloui-s of the fading leaves 
mingled with the hues of the autumn berries. 

A sudden turn in tlie winding road brought the 
foremost ridel's upon a cliange in the appearance 
of tlie country. Relow them to tlie left stretched 
a broad ojicn space, wiiere the ground liad been 
not only cleared of whatever jungle once grew 
upon it, but al.so turned over. They looked upon 
the site of one of the earlie.st surface-mining 
ground.s. Tlie .shingle and gravel stood about in 
heaps; tlie gulleys and ditches formed by the 
miners ran uj) and down the face of the country 
like the wrinkles in the clieek of a baby monkey; 
old pits, not deeji enougli to kill, but warranted to 
maim and disjible, lurked like man-traps in the 
open ; tlie old wooden aqueducts, run up by the 
luinei-s in the year ’.)2, were still standing whore 
they were abandoned by the “i>ioncers:” here 
and there lay about old washing-pans, nisty and 
broken, old cradles, and bits of rusty metal which 
had once belonged to shovels. These relics and 
signs of bygone gatherings of men were sufliciently 
dreary in tlieniselves, but at intervals there stood 



the ruins of a log-liousc or a heap which had once 
Wen a cottage built of mud. Pale.stinc itself has 
no more striking jiicture of desolation and wreck 
than a deserted surface-mine. 

They drew rein and looked in silence. Presently 
they Wcanie aware of the presence of life. Right 
in the foreground, about two hundred yards before 
them, there advanced a procession of two. Tiie 
leader of the show, so to speak, was a man. IIo 
wa.s running. Ho was running so hni*d, that any¬ 
body could see his primary object was speed. 
After him, with heavy stride, seeming to be in 
no kind of hun-j', and yet covering the ground 
at a much gi'catcr rate than the man, there came a 
hear—a real old grizzly. A bear who was " shadow¬ 
ing” the man and meant claws. A bear who had 
an insult to avenge, and was resolved to goon with 
the nffiiir until he had avenged it. A bear, too, 
who had his enemy in the ojien, where there was 
nothing to stop liim, and no refuge for his victim 
but the plauks of a ruined log-house, could he find 
one. 

Both men, witliout a word, got their rifles ready. 
The younger threw tlio reins of his horse to his 
companion and dismounted. 

Then he stood still and watched. 

The most exhilarating thing in the whole world 
is allow’ed to be a hunt. No gfreater pleasure in 
life than that of the Sheknrry, especially if he be 
after big game. On this occasion the keenness of 
the sport was jierhaps intensified to him who ran 
by the reflection that the customary position of 
things was reversed. No longer did he hunt tlio 
bear ; the bear bunted ki7)u No longer did he 
warily follow up the game ; the game boldly 
followed him. No joyous sound of horns cheered 
on the hunter ; no shout, such as those which in¬ 
spirit the fox and put fresh vigour into the hare—» 


c;iuz;'iA'. 
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DOt evtMi the >hoit ta-'er hark of the huinals, at 
the sound of tvhith Heynanl he^du^ to think h..\\ 
iii.iny of his huinlrid turns are Jeft. It was a >ileiit 
chase. The hear, who leiuesetUcil in hiniseJf tlie 
winde field—men in scarlet, ladies, ni.aster, |.a(k. 
and everythin^r—set to work in a cold, unsyni- 
IKithetic way, ijdinitely more distre.vsinj; to a 
nervous creature than the cheeiful rin^iin- of a 
whole field. To hunt in silence wouhl l‘e lianl 

(or any man ; to he hnnte<l in sileiue is intoler- 
ahle. 

fJj'isly lield hi.s head down and wao^ed it from 
.»l<le to si»le, while his great .silent jraws rajiidly 
cleand the groniid and lessened the distance. 

“ ioinniy,” whispered the yoiuig fellow, “ I can 
cover him now,” 

“\\ait. Jack. Don't ini.s.s. Give Grisly two 
minutes more. Gad! liow tlie fellow .scud.s! ” 

T<.inn)y, yon sec, ol>eycd the instinct of nature. 
He loved the hunt : if nut to hunt actively, to 
witness a Imnt. ft is the same feeling whicli 
crowds tlic henches at a hull-figlit in •Sjiain. If 
was tlie .same feeling which lit up tlie faces in 
the C'oli.sc'tim when Hennann, formerly (»f the 
Diinuhe, prisoner, taken red-handed in revolt, 
and therefore mfiriftirus, perfoniual with vigour, 
.s} mjiathy, and .spirit the ro/f of Aetjeon, ending, 
ns we all know, in a splendid clia.so hy blcKnl- 
hound.s ; after whicli tlie poor Teuton, maddened 
hy his long flight and exiiansted hy hi.s despenite 
resi.stance, was tom to jiicees, lighting to the end 
with a rage past all acting. It is our modem 
pleasure to read of jiain and sufl'ering. Tli<»se 
were the really plcjissint days to the Homan ladies 
when they actually witnes.se<l living agony. 

‘‘Give Grisly two minutes,”.siiijl Captain Ladds. 
Ry tlii.s time the rest of tlie j*;irty had come up. 
Olid were w atcliing the movements of mail mid bear. 
In the plain stood the framework of a mined 
wooden house. Man made for log-house. Bear, 
without any apparent olTort, but just to show that 
he saw the dodge, and meant that it should not 
succeed, put on a spurt, and tlio distance between 
them lessened every moment Fifty yartls ; forty 
yards. Man looked round over his slioulder. Tlie 
log-houKc was a goo<l two hundred yards aliead. 
He hiMitated ; seemed to stoji for a moment. Bear 
diminished the space by a good dozen yards—and 
then man doubled. 

rri. pumped,” said Ladds the critical. 

Then he too dismounted, and stood beside the 
younger man, giving the reins of both homes to 
one of the Mexicans. “ Mustn't let Grisly clow 
the poor fellow,” he murmured. 

“ Let me bring him dowTi, Tommy.” 

“Bring him down, young un.” 

The greasers looked on and laugliexL It would 
have been to them a pleasant termination to the 
play had Brum clawed the man. Neither 


hunter nor .pKary j«;iw tin- iMity clu.>ten<l to¬ 
gether on the iiMiig gioiii,.! oil wlii.h till- ir.ick 
i-un. .\|an >aw iiotlung l-ut the groiui<l .ocr u|ii. h 
he llew : i-ear .<aw muliiug l.nt man l■«.•foK■ him. 
The doubling m.iuauMc w.i-, liowevcr. (he .me 
tiling nce.le.l to I, ring (bidy within v.j>y lea. h. 
Fa>ter Hew the man, but it w.i^ the ia>t ili-lit ,4 

'b-'ji.iii . had the otliers been iie.ii' enoU;.‘li they 
Wouhl have >een (he eold .Irop^ of agony >t,in.lmg 
, on his f.irehead ; (hey w..uld liave c.inglit hi.s 
I-anting breath, they would h.ive Ii. .u.l hi.s muttered 
I'l'ayel'. 

“ Let Iiim have it, ” grow led Lad.l.-, 

It wa.s time. (iri'ly, .'winding ahmg with 
lei-urcly .step, rolling his great h-.Md from siile to 
-side ill lime with the cadence of his footfall-.me 
roJltoevery half-dozen .stihies, like a fat (lennun 

over a f/oi.i-f* waltz—.siuMeidy lifte.l his face 
ami roared. 1 ’hen the man shrieked : then the bei\r 
•stopped, and raided him.self for a moment, pawing 
in the air ; then he«lro|iped again, and ru.shed with 
• piickeiied step upon his Uh: ; tlien—but then- 
ping! one shot. It has .4ru.,k Grisly in the 
shoulder ; he stops with a roar. 

(n»od, young un !' said Ladds, bringing piece 
to shoulder. 1 his time Gri.sly loais. no mote. He 
rolls over. He is shot to the Iieart, aud is dead. 

The other participator in (hisc/miM.-of two heard 
tlie crai’k of the rifles. His .leii.ses were growing 
dazed with fear ; he did not .-top, he mn rm still, 
but w ith trembling knce.s and out>tretclied hamis ; 
and w hen he came to a heap of -hingle and sand 
—one of tlio.se left over fnmi the old surface-mines 
—he fell headlong on tlie pile w ith a cry, iimUould 
not rise. The twi* who shot the Ih-mt nin acruss 
the ground—lie lay aliim.-l at their feet—to secure 
their prey. After (In ni, at a Ici-niely pace, strotlo 
John, theservunt. The greasers stayed I)ehind ami 
laughed. 

“Grisly’s dead,” saiil Tommy, pulling out his 
knife, “Steak!*’ 

“No; skin,” cried tlio younger. “Let me take 
hi.s skin. John, wc will have the beast .skinned. 
You can get some steaks cut. Where is the man 1 ” 

Tliey found him lying on his face, unable to 
move. 

“ Now, old man,” said tbe young follow cheer¬ 
fully, “ might ns well sit up, you know, if you can’t 
stand. Bruin’s gone to the happy hunting- 
grounds.” 

The man sat up, os desired, and tried to take a 
comprelienaive view of the position. 

Jack handed him a flask, from w hicli he took a 
long pull. Then he got up, and soiiiewliat osten¬ 
tatiously began to smooth down the legs of his 
trousers. 

Ho was a thin man, about live and forty years of 
age; he wore an irrcgidar ami patchy kind of 
beard, which flourished exceedingly on certain 
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(JLKANINCS FROM JHil’FLAll AL’'rHoUS, 


ImII itii Ii' ' <4 cIjiii ami riici k . aii>l wa'^ a*: 
tliin a' at A'li'ii on tlir iiifrivoniii^' >[ia<-»->. 

Ill' liail iio I'Oiit', lait a >"j't of iii"i'i'a*-in'. tin- 
I luillt II'■" ot \\ III! Ii rlial'lfd liMli t o sill i\\ 111' ll»•(•|'• 
to tin- 111 .if tor so lotm a tllin-. Ill' troii'i-i,' iiii;:tit 
lia\r l■l•c■ll of a I oii-jli I w i i'il, oi tlir\' nii;:lit lia\'»- 
tiorli M.ick c lotli. lii-cail'C vi'':!'''- many illi ni'liiirj', 
tin* liiitii tiii:; of yi-ai's. ami llm liol«s info \\|iic|i 
tlirV Wilc worn. Iiail loii'^ (U'|illV»-il tlii'lil of fliiii 
ovij^iiial coioiir nml liiilliam y. Al*o\<' tlii tidiiscrs 
Im a tatti'i'cil llaiiiml sliilt. tlm fii.‘lit atm of 


III' tli.L'lit was a 'iiiall wooilioi laix slraiipnl loiiml 
ti"lilly, ami han^iin;' at Iiis hack liy iiu-aiis of a 
sti'i-1 chain, "'own a little I'li'ty wlici'c it (li«l not 
Mill a”ain't hi' neck ami slioiililcis. 

lie .sat 111 ^ 1111 ) winked i)i\ojiilitai ily with holli 
eyes. 'I’lii' was the effect of jna 'i-nt hew ihlei ineiit 
ami late fear. 

'I'lien he looked loiiml liiin, afti-r, as hefori- 
explained, a f<-w nioimiits of assidiloils le"- 
'iiioi itliiiii.', w hieli, as stated a hove, looked osf eiita 
tioiis. hill was really only nervous agitation. Then 



whieli, nearly torn to [dece.s, revealed a tatooed 
limh, wliii'li was stroii*,' althoiiKh fhiti ; the hnttons 
had lotifi a,"*! vanished from the front of tfie gar¬ 
ment ; ihorn.s pietnresipiely replaced them, lie 
wore a reil-eofton liamlken-hief round his neck, a 
ni'iml felt iiat was on his head ; this, like tlie 
trousei’s, liad lost its jiristine colour, and hy dint 
of years and weather its stiffness too. To prevent 
the hat from flapping in his eye.s, its po.s.sess<ir l>a<l 
jiinned it up with thortis in the front. 

Necessity is the mother of invention : there is 
nothing morally wrong in tlie use of thorns where 
other men u.scstud.s.diamond pins, and such giuids ; 
nud the effect is iiicturesque. The stranger, in fart, 
wa-s a law unto himself. He had no coat; the 
nfle of Californian civilisation was missing ; there 
was no sign of knife or revolver ; and the only 
encumbrance, if that was any, to the lightness of 


he rose, ami .sawdii^ly lying in a lieap a few yards 
off. Ho walkcil over with a grave face and Iooke<l 
at him. 

^Vhen Henri RalafnS Duo do (Jui.se, saw Coligny 
lying dcafl at his feet, he is said—only it is a 
wicked lie — to have kicked the body of bis 
murdered father’s onemj’. When Henri HI. 
Franco, ten years later, saw Balafrd dead at his 
feet, he did kick the lifeles.s In Jy, with a wretched 
joke. That king was a cur. My American was 
not. He stood over Bruin with a look in his eyes 
which betokened respect for fallen greatne.ss and 
.sympathy with bad luck. Grisly would have been 
bis victor but for the chance which brought him 
within reach of a friendly rifle. 

“ A near thing,” he said. “ Since I’ve been in 
this doggooned country I’ve had one or two near 
things, but tins was the nearest.” 









THE PAl’PKirs DRIVE. 



Tlie greiisers stowl jvund the htnly of the bear, 
luid the English servant was giving directions for 
skinning the beast. 

“Anti which of you gentlemen,'’he went on with 
a nasal twang moi-e |»ronounced than before— 
perhai)s with more emphasis on the word “ gentle¬ 
men ” than w:us altogether rc«iuired—“ which of you 
gentlemen was gwal euough to shoot the critter I ” 

The Engli.sh servant, wlio was, like Ins miuster, 
Captain Eadds, a man of few wonls, pointed tt) the 
y«»ung man, wlio stood close by witlt tlie other 
leader of the exj-edition. 

The man snatchctl from tlic jaws of tleath took 
oil ids shaky thorn-beset felt, and solemnly held 
out his hand. 

“Sir,” he said, “ I do not know your name, and 
you do not know’ mine. If you di<l you would not 
be jnuch happier, because it is not a striking name. 
If you'll oblige me, .sir, by toucldng that ”—he 
meant his tight hand—“we shall be brothers. All 
that’s mine shall be yours. I do not ask you, sir, 
to reciprocate. All that’s mine, .sir, when I get 
anything, shall be yours. At present, sir. there is 
nothing; but I've Luck behind me. Shakehand.s, 
sir. Once a inoiise helped a lion, sir. It’s in a 
book. I am the mouse, sir. and you are tlie lion. 
Sir, my name is Oilcad V. Heck.” 

The young man laughed and shook liumls witli 
him. 

“ I only lired the first shot,” he explained. “ .My 
friend here-” 

“No; first shot disabled—hunt fiiii.shcd then— 


Grisly i»ut of the running. (.Jl.id you'rx- not clawed 
—unplea.'siiit beclawed. doling undid it. No 
thank.s. Tell U-> where wc arc. ’ 

Mr. Gile.ul P. Heck, catcliini: the spirit of the 
sitimliuii, t<,»hl them where tliey wvie. appro.xi- 
matcly. “This.” he .sui«l, “ is Patrick (.’.imp; at 
lc:u't, it was. The Pioneers of '4;» could tell you a 
gooildcal aliout Patrick s camp. It was here tliat 
Patrick kept hi.s store. In tliose okDlays—they re 
gone now—if a man wanted to buv a blanket, that 


article, sir. was put into one sndc, and weighed 
down with gohl-dust in the other. fSame witli a 
jiair of IsMits; sinie with a jiound of niisins. 
Patrick might lm%o died rich, sir, but be «lidn t— 
none of the pioneers did—so he died poor; and 
dieil ill his boots, too, like must of the lot.” 

“ Not mucli left of the camp.” 

“ No, sir, not much. The mine gave out. Then 


they moved up the hills, where, 1 conclude, you 


gentlemen arc on your way. Prospecting likely. 
The new town, called Empire City, ought to be an 
hour or so up the track. I wii.s trying to find iny 
way there when I met with old Grisly. Peiliaps 
if I had let liini alone lie would have let me alone. 
Hut I blazcil at him. and, sir, 1 nii.sscd him ; tin n he 
shiulowed me. And the old rillc'.s gone at last.” 

“ How long tlid the chase last I ' 

“I should s;iy, sir. forty days and forty nights, 
or near about. And you gentlemen are going to 


Empire City?” 

“ We are going anywhere. Perliaivs, for the 
prc.scnt, you had better join us.” 


THE PAUPER’S DRIVE. 

TuuMAs Null.} 




lEllE'S a grim one-horse hearse in a 
jolly round trot; 

To the churchyard a ixiuper is going, I 
wot; 

road is rough, and the liearse has no 
sj (rings. 

And hark to the dirge that the sad driver sings : 

“ Rattle his Ixmes over the stones ; 
Hc’soiily a pau{>er whom nobody owii.s” 

Oh! where are the mourners? AIa.s! there arc none; 
He lias left not a gap in the world now lie's gone ; 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woiiuiii, or man — 
To the grave witli bis carcase us fast us you can. 

“ Rattle liis I>onc.s over the 8toiie.s ; 

He‘s only a paniicr wlioni iiohody owns.” 

What a jultingand creiiking.andspla.shing and tliii! 
The whip, how it cracks 1 and the wlieels, how they 
sjiin 1 
ti 1 


How the dirt right and left o’er tlio hctlges is 
. hurled ! 

The iKiuper ut length makes a noise in tlie worKL 
“ Rattle liis bones over tbe stone.'+: 

He’s only a puu|)er whom nolKwly owns.'* 

Poor pauper defunct ! llehu-sinude some approach 
To gentility, now that he’s sirctclieil in a coach ; 
He’s taking a drive in liis carriage at lust. 

Rut it will not be long if lie goes on so fust 
“ Rattle his bones over the stones ; 

He’s only a paui>cr whom nobmly owns.’* 

But a truce to this stnin, for my soul it is sad 
To tliink that a heart in hunmnity clad 
Slioitid make, like the brutes, such a desolate end, 
And depart from the light without leaving a friend. 
Bear softly his bones over tlie stones ; 
Thougli a p.uiper, he's one whom lii-s .Make; 
yet owns. 



(iLEAMNCiS FROM roi TLAH AItTHORS. 



THE 'I WO WELLER^j 


fFroiit ‘‘Th.* rickwivk rapcrs.” 


Bj CUARLCs Dickens.] 





01’ know Dootor'.s Coiimiuiis, sir I 
i’aul s clmrcliyjiitl, sir; low aixli- 
wuy on till’ carriage-silk’, bookseller's 
at one corner, hot-cl on the other, 
ainl two ]>ortei>> in the iniiliUe as 
touts for licences.' 

'■Touts for licenses I” saiil Mr. Pickwick, 
gravely. 

“ Touts lor licenses. ’ replied Sain. 

AVhat do tliey do}” iiniuired his muster, 
smiling ai.’ain. 

“Do f V'lti, .sir ; That ain't the worst on it, neither. 
They puts tilings into old gen'Ini'n's heads us they 
never dreamed of. My father, sir, wos a coachman. 
A widower he wos, and fat enough for anything— 
viiicoiiinii'n fat. to be .sure. His missus dies, and 
leaves him four hundred pound. Down lie goes to 
the Commons, to see the lawyer and diuw the 
blunt—wery .smart—top boots on—no.si’gay in his 
button-hole—broad-briniincd tile—green .shawl— 
(piitc the gen'lni'n. Goes thnmgli the archvay, 
thinking how he .slioidd inwest tlie money—up 
eoni's the tuulcr, touches his hat: ‘Lioen.se, sir, 
license}’ ‘ \\ hat s that}’ says iny’ father. 
‘License, sir}’ says ho. ‘ AVliat license}' says 
my fatlier. ‘Marriage license,’ says the touler. 

‘ Dasli my ve.skit,’ says my father. ‘ I never 
thought o' that.’ ‘ I think you vaiits one, sir,' says 
the touter. My father pulls up, and tliinks a bit. 

Xo, says he, “I'm too old; b'sides, I’m a 
many sizes too large,’ says he. ‘ Xot a bit on it, 
sir.' sjiys the touter. ‘Think not'}’ says my 
falhcr. ‘ I'm sure not,’ says he ; ‘we married a 
geirim'u twice your size last Monday.’ ‘ Did yon, 
tlioughl’ says my father. ‘To be sure wo did,’ 
says the touter; ‘you're a babby tohim—this way, 
sir—this way ! —and sure enough my father walks 
arter, him, like a tame monkey beliiud a Iiorgan, 
into a little back olKco, vere a feller .sat among 
dirty pupei-s and tin boxes, making believe he was 
busy. 


“ ‘ Pray take a .seat, vile I makes out the ulHdavit, i 
sir,’ says the lawyer. ‘Thankee, sir,’ says my ' 
father, and down lie sat, and stared with all his ' 
eyes, and his inoutli vide open, at the names on ' 
the boxes. ‘What’s your name, sir}’ says tlie ' 
lawyer. ‘ Tony Weller,’ says my father. ‘ Parish I ’ I 
says the lawyer. ‘ Hello Savage,’ says iny father ; 
for he stopiied tliero wen he drove up, and lie 
know’ll notliing about parishes, /le didn’t. ‘And 
whats tlie lady’s name}’ says the lawyer. My 
father was struck all of a heap. ‘Blessed if *1 
know, says he. ‘Not know I’ says the lawyer. 

No,more nor do you,’ says iny father. ‘Can’t I 


put that in artcrward.s I ’ ‘Impossible 1’ .says the 
lawyer. ‘ Wery well,’ says my father, after he had 
thought a moment, ‘put down Mrs. Clarke.’ 
‘ A\ hat Clarke } says the lawyer, dijiping his lien 
in the ink. ‘Susjin Clarke. Markis o' Gr.inby, 
Dorking, .says my father: ‘she'll liavemeifi a.sk, 
I des-say. 1 never said nothing to her, but she’ll 
have me, I know.’ The license was made out, and 
she (fUi iiave him, and what's more she’s got him 
now ; and J never had any of the four hundred 
pound, woi*se luck. And that’s how I got a mother- 
iii-Jmv. 


“ A ery good ; you can go at any hour, Sam. I 
shall be bu.sy with Mr. Perker.” 

As lie was sauntering away liis spare time, and 
stopped to look at almost every object tliat met 
his gaze, it is by no means surprising that Mr. 
A\ eller should have jiaused before a small 
stationers and pnnt-seUer’s window : but, without 
further explanation, it does appear surprising that 
his eyes should have no sooner rested on certain 
jiictures whicli were exposed for sale therein, than 
he gave a sudden start, smote his right leg with 
great vehemence, and e.xelaimed with energy— 

“ If it hadn t been for this, I should ha'forgot all 
all about it till it was too late !” 

Tlie particular picture on Wliich Sam Weller’s 
eyes were fixed, lus he said this, was a highly- 
coloured reprc.sentation of a couple of Iiumau 
hearts skewered together wtli an arrow, cooking 
before a cheerful fire, while a male and female can¬ 
nibal in modern attire,—the gentleman being clad 
in a blue coat and white trousers, and the lady in 
a deep red jielisse, with a jiaiusol of the same—were 
approaching the meal with liungry eyes, up u 
.serpentine gravel i)ath leading thereunto. A 
decidedly indelicate young gentleman, in a jiair of 
wings and nothing else, was depicted as superin¬ 
tending the cooking. A reiiresentation of the 
Spiro of the church in Langhain Place appeared in 
the distance ; and the whole formed a “valentine/’ 
of which, as a written inscription in the window 
testified, there was a large a assortment within 
whicli the sliop-keeper pledged himself to dispose 
of to his couutrymen generally at the reduced rate 
of one and sixpence each. 

“ I should ha’ forgot it—I should certainly ha’ 
forgot it! ” said Sam. So saying, he at once stepped 
into the stationer’s .shop, and requested to be 
served with a sheet of the best gilt-edged letter- 
paper and a hard-nibbed ])en which could be war¬ 
ranted not to splutter. The articles having been 
liromptly supplied, he walked on direct towards 
Leadenliall ^larket, at a good round pace, very 
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rlifferent from his recent linserin^r one. Looking 
round him, lie there heheld a signl)Oiir*l, oii whirli 
the jiaintei's art had ilelim.-ated .''oinething remotely 
rc-semhling a cerulean elephant with au ai|uilinc 
iiO'iC in lieu of a trunk. l!ii.ditly eonjeeturiiig that 
thiswa.s the liluc Hoar himself, he .Ntcpperl into the 
hou.se, an«l itu|uireil cimeennuir his parent. 

“He wont Ik.’ hen-this tluve-ijuartfi's of au hour 
or more," saitl the young lady wh<» sui>erintended 
the do^ne.^tie arrangements of the Ulue Hoar. 

“ Weiy g«)Oil, my dear,' ivpiied Sam. “Let me 
have nine ponn ortli o' hrandy and water hike, and 
the iuk^taud, will you. miss ? " 

The hmiidy atul water hike an«l the inkstaml 
having heeu earrieil into (he little parlour, ami the 
young lady having carefully Hattened down the 
coals to prevent their hlazing, ami carried away 
the poker to jireclude the iMxssihility of the tire 
being stirred without the full privity and concur- 
rence of the Hlue Hoar being tii-st had and obtained, 
Sam ^\filer sat liimsclf down in a l>o.v near the 
stove, and pulled out the .sheet (»f gilt-edged letter- 
paper ami (he hard-nibbed pen. Then, looking 
carefully at (he pen to see that there were nohaii-s 
in it, and dusting down tin* table so that there 
might Ik? no crumbs of bread under the paper, Sam 
tucked up the cuffs of liis coat, wjuared lii.s elbows, 
and composed himself to write. 

To ladies and gentlemen who are not in the habit 
of devoting themselves i»ractically to the .science of 
peninanshij), writing a letter is no very easy task ; it 
being always considered nccessiir>’ ir'such cases for 
the writer to rci’line his head on his left arm. so as 
to plaee hi.s eyes as ne.n ly as po.ssiblc on a level 
with the pajier, ami, while glancing sideways at the 
letters he is constructing, to form with his tongue 
imaginary characters to corre>poml. These 
motions, although niniuestionably of the greatest 
ns-sistance to original composition, retanl in some 
degree the progre.sii of the writer ; and Sam had, 
»mcon.H<’ioii'>ly, been a full hour ami a half writing 
wiirds in small text, smejiring tuit wrong lett«*rs 
will] hislitlle tinger,and puttingin new ones which 
reejuired going over very often to render them 
visible through the ohl blots, wlien he wa,s rouseil 
by the o|K*ning of the d<H*r ami (he entrance of his 
imrent. 

“ Veil, Sammy,” said the father. 

Mr. Weller, sc-iiior, was a vi’ry stout, ro<l-faeed. 
elderly gentleman, wrapped up to the chin in as 
many clothes as |>oKsible, wliieh is a stage-eoa<’h- 
man's idea of comfort and perfection in apparels. 
When he had diseinharraKsed Idm.self of enough 
outer wraiw to have c)(»t)ied a charity si’liool 
tolerably, lie t(K>k a chair, and continued : 

“ Hut wot’a that you’i'e a-doin' of—imrsuit of 
knowledge umler ditliculties—eh, Sammy f ” 

“ I’ve done now,” said Sam with slight cmKar- 
rassment; “ I’vo Imjcii a-writin’.” 


“So I >ee, u plieil Mr. Welh-r. “Xot to anv 
y«umg tHumiii, I hope. S.iumiy, ' 

■■ \\ liy it’> iio u-e ii-.-viviiu' it .lin't,' icplid Sum. 
•• It'.s a waleiitiiie.' 

"A wliut f ' exclaimed Mi-. W.llrr. apparently 
iKUTor-stricken bv the w<ird. 

".V waleiitirie," re]ilie<l Sam. 

“Samivel, Samivel, ■ s.ii<l .Me, Well. r. in n - 
proaclifuJ accents, •• I didn t think you d lia‘ don.- 
it. -\rter the waniiu you've had o yum (atli.-rs 
wicious propensities ; niter all I ve said to \< 'U upon 
this here wery >ubjeet : alter actiwally .'eein' ami 
bein’ in the company o yourouii uiotUer iu-Iaw, 
vicli I .should ha thought wos a moral lesion ns uo 
mail could never ha forgotti ii to lii.-' dvin' tlav—I 
iliilu't think you'd ha' done it. Sammy,—I <lidu't 
think you’d ha’ done it! ” 

These rellectioiis were tCKi mueh for the pood 
old man. He niisod Sam’.s tumbler to his lips, nml 
dnnk o|f its contents. 

“ Wot’s the matter now ? ' s;ud Sam. 

“X’ev'r mind, Sammy, ” replied .Mr. Weller. “ It’ll 
Ik? a wery agonisin’ trial to me at my time of 
life, hut I’m pretty tough, that's vuu consolation. 
a.s the wery old turkey remarked, weii tlie farmer 
saiil he was afearetl he sliould Is- obliged to kill 
him for the London market. ' 

“ Wot’ll be a trial I" impiirod Kim. 

“To SCO you married, Sammy—to see you a <le- 
hided wietim, ami thinking in your innocence that 
it's all wery'ca])ital,” ivplicd .Mr. Weller. “It'.s a 
dreadful trial to a father’s feel in’s, that 'ere, Sammy.’’ 

“ Nousciise,’’s;ii«l Sam. “I ain't a-goin' to get 
married—<lon‘t fret y*)Urself about that. I know 
you’re a judge o' tlle•^e things. C)ider in your pii>e, 
and 1 11 read you the letter—there. ” 
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Sam dippeil his pen intt* the ink to I'C ready for 
any corrections, ami began— 

‘ Lovely creetiir-' ’’ 

Stop,’’said his father. He ning. “ .\ <li-op of 
the inw.iriuble I ” he ordered of the barmaiti, who 
proin]*tly obeyed the commaml. 

“They iseem to know your ways here," ob.sorve«l 
Sam. 

Ves,” replied his father ; “ I’ve boon liere b» foi\- 
in my time, (loon, Sammy.” 

‘ laively creetur',” repeated Sam. 

Taint in jmetiy, is it I ” interposed his fatlioi'. 
Xo, no,’’ replied Sam. 

Wery glad to lienr it,” .sai«l Mr. WMler. 
“poetry’s unnal’ral; no man ever talketl poetry 'eejii 
a beadle on lloxin’ <lay, or Warren’s blackin', or 
Ilowhiiurs oil, or .some o’ them low fellows ; never 
you let yourself down to talk poetry, my I oy. 
Begin agin, Sammy.” 

.Mr, Weller resmneil hi.s pipe witli critical 
solemnity, and Sam once more commenced, and 
read as follows; 
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“ ‘ Lovely creetur i feel myself a dammed-' 

“ That ain’t projier, ” said Mr. Weller taking liis 
pipe from his mouth. 

“ \o, it airj’t ‘ dammed,’ ” observed S;im, bolding 
the letter up to the lisrht, “ it’s ‘ shamed ’—there's a 
!''«'t there—‘I feci myself ashamed.’ ’ 

Wery good." Mr. Wellcj’. “Goon.” 

‘“I’ecl myself asliamed and comiiletely oir- 

I forget what this here wonl i.s,”sju(l S;im, semteh- 
ing his l»ead with tlie pen, in vain attempts t«i 
remember. 

“ M’liv don t von look at it, then I" inquired .Mr. 
Weller.' 

“So I «?;« a-lookin’ at it," replied Sam, “but 
there’s another biot. Here’s a ‘c,’ and a ‘ i,’ and a 
‘d.’” 

“Circumwented p’r’ap.s," suggested Mr. Weller. 

“ No it ain’t that,” said Sam; “eireumscribed ; 
that’s It.” 

“That ain’t as good a word as eireiimwented, 
Sammy. ” .saiti .Mr, M''eller gravely. 

“ Think not! ’’ .siid Sam. 

“ Nothin' like it,” replied Ins father. 

“ Rut «lon’t yon think it means more 1 ” inquired 
Sam. 

“ Veil, p'r’ai)s it is a m<)re tenderer word,” said 
Mr. Weller, after a few moments’retlectiou. “Go 
on, Sammy.” 

Feel myself ashamed and completely circum¬ 
scribed in a-dre.ssin’ of you, for you ojv a nice gal, 
and nothin’ but it.’ ” 

“ That’s a wery pretty sentiment,” .said the elder 
Mr. Weller, removing his pipe to m iko w.iy for the 
remark. 

“ Ves, I think it is rayther good,” observed Sam, 
higlily flattered. 

“ Wot I like in that ’ere style of writinV’soid the 
elder ^^r. Weller, “ is, tliat there ain't no calling 
name.s in it—no Wcnnso.s, nor nothin’ o’ that kin 1. 
Wot’s the good o’ callin’ a young 'oonian a Wcnu.s 
or a angel, Sammy 1 ” 

“ Ah! what indeed ?" replied Sam. 

“You might jist as well call her a griffin, or a 


uuicuni. or a king's arms at once, which is wery 
well known to be a collection o’ fabulous animals,” 
added Mi’. Weller. 

“Just as well,” replied Sam. 

“ Drive on, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, 

Sam complied with the rc<iuest, and proceeded 
as follow.s—his father continuing to smoke, with a 
mi.Ked expression of wisdom and complacency, 
which Wii.s particularly edifying. 

“ ‘ .Afore I see you, I thought all women was 
alike.’” 

“So they are,” observed the elder Mr. Weller, 
parenthetically. 

“ ‘ But now,’ ” continued Sam—“ ‘ now I find 
what a reg’lar .soft-headed inkred’lous turnip I 
must ha’ been; for there ain't nobody like you, 
though / like you better tliau nothin’ at all.’ I 
thought it best to make that rayther strong,” 
ssiid Sam, looking up. 

.Mr. Weller nodded ajqirovingly, and Sam i*e- 
sumed : 

“ ‘ So I take the privilege of the day, Mary, my 
dear—as the gen’lm'n in difficulties did, ven he 
valked out of a Sunday—to tell you that the first and 
only time I see you your likeness was took on my 
hart ill much ({uickcr time and brighter colours 
than ever a likeness was took by the profeel macheeii 
(wich ji’r’aps you may have heerd on, Mary, my 
dear), altho’ it (/oes finish a portrait, and put the 
frame and glass on complete with a hook at the 
end to hang it up by, and all in two minutes and a 
quarter.’” 

“I’m afeered that werges on the poetical, 
Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, dubiously. 

“No it don’t,” replied Sam, reading on very 
quickly, to avoid contesting the point— 

“ ‘ Except of me, Mary, my dear, as your walen- 
tinc, and think over what I’ve said—my dear Mary, 
I will now conclude.' That’s all,” said Sam. 

“That’s rayther a sudden pull up, ain’t it, 
Sammy ? ” iminired Mr. Weller. 

*' Not a bit on it,” said Sam ; “ she'll vish there 
wos more, and that’s the great art o’ letter writin*.” 


THE APPLE DUMPLrNGS AND A KING. 


[By T>\\ Woi.roT,l 


S j\NCE on a time, a monarch, tired with 
y whooping, 

" Whipping and spurring, 

Happy in worrying 
A poor (lefenccles.s, harmlciv; buck— 

The horse and rider wet a-s muck— 


From his high consequence and wisdom stoop 
Entered through curiosity a cot. 

Where sat a poor old woman and her pot 

The wrinkled, blear-eyed, good old granny, 
In this same cot, illumed by many a cranny^ 


j/ , 


TEU: apple: 1)L*MI*J.IX(;s and a K1N<. 



Had finished apple dumplings for her put : 

In tempting row the naked dumplings lay, 

^^ hen lo I the monarch in his usual way. 

Like lightning spoke : “ Wlmt's thi> f. what - 
this 1 what, what 1 " 

Then taking up a dumpling in his liaml. 

His eyes with adiniratiun did exp.iml ; 


Strangi- 1 should nf a tliiiupling drvaiii ! 

L'lt,goody, tell me u livie. wlieie, wliero s tin - .-e.un ' ’ 


“Sir. theres n<i -eiiu. -h.- 

know 



1 hat folks ditl appK' dniii|>ling- f. 
“No! cried the >taring nionuich. uith ; 
How, liow the ih vil got the apple iti ' 


I grin 




And oft did majesty the dumpling giupple : 

He nie^l : “ Tin jiionstrous, nioiKStnni.s liar«l, 
indeed! 

Whiit nmkc.s it, pray, so hard?’’ 

The dame replied. 

r^)\v curtsying: “ Pkyuse your maie.sty, the apple.” 

“ Very a-stonisbing, indeed ! strange thing ! 
Turning tlie dumpling round—rejoined the king. 

" 'Tis ino.st extraordinary, then, all this is— 

It E)eaU Pinette’a conjuring nil to pieces; 


On whieli tlie «lame the curious scheme re- 
vealeil 

Ely wliicli the appit* lay .so .sly eoncoaled. 

Which made the Solomon of llritain .start . 

Who to the jialace with full spoe«l repaired, 

And r|Ucen and priiu'esses so l>eauteous .scircd 
All with the woiulers of the dumpling art. 

There tlid he hiEiour one whole week to show 
The wisjloMi of an apple ilinnpling maker ; 

And lo ! so deep wa.s majesty in thujglj. 

The palace seeineil the lotlging of a baker! 
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THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM. 



Edoar Poe.j 


^\AS sick—sick unto death witli that 
lon-r .i-oiiy ; nml when they 
nnl)i)Uinl iiir. :uui I was permitted to sit. 
I telt that my senses were leaviii" me. 
The senteneo — the dread .sentenee of 
deatli- was the la-t (»f (H.^tinct .aceeiitua* 
tioii w)ii<-]i n-aelied jny eai-s. .Vftcr fliat, 
the siinnd nf tlie inijiiisitorial voiees 
.seemed mer.i/ed in one cheamy indeterminate linm. 
It eonveyed to my .soul tlie idea of rn''i/iifli>ii —pei- 
Iiaps from its assoeiatiou in fancy with the Imrr of 
a mill-wlieel. This only for a brief jtcriod ; for 
presently 1 heard no more. Then silence, and 
stillness, and niylif were the universe. 

I had swooiieil. tmt still will not say that all of 
•ons<'ionsness wa-> lost. What (*f it there remained 
I will not atfetnpt to deline, or even to describe ; 
>et all was not lost. In the deepest slumber—no! 
In delirium—im ! In a swtion—no! In death— 
no! Kveii ill the jriave all A-yo//lo.st. El.se there 
is no'imniortality lor man. 

\ ery suddenly there came back to my .soul 
molimi and .sound—the tumultiiims motion of the 
heart, an<( in my ears tin’ sound of its beatinjr. 
riien a pause in which all is l)lank. Then attain 
sounil, and motion, and t<mch—a tin^ding sensation 
pervading my frame. Then the mere conscious- 
ne.ss of existence, without thought—a condition 
which lasted long. Then, very suddeidy, t/toiifi/ti. 
and shurldering terror, and earnest cmicavonr to 
comin-eheiid my true state. Then a .strong desire 
to lapse into insensibility. Then a rushing revival 
of soul and a snece.ssfnl cirort to move. And now 
a full memory of the trial, (*f the .jndge.s, of the 
sahle draperies, of the .sentence, of the sicknc.s.s, 
of the swoon. Then entire forgetfulness of all 
tliat followed—of all that a latiT »lay and much 
eai nestne.ss of endeavour have ena)>led me vaguely 
to recall. 

So far, I hofl not opened my eyes. I felt that I 
liiy 11 ] ion my back, unbound. I reached out my 
liaml.aml it fell heavily iijion soinotliing damp anil 
linrd. J here I snrtered it to remain for many 
minutes, wliile I .strove to imagine wliere and tf/mt 
I could he. T longed, yet dared tmt to employ my 
vision. I dremled the tiist glance at objects around 
me. It w’as not that I feared to look upon things 


tolerably clo.se. I still lay quietly, and made effort 
to exercise my rea.son. T l*roug]it to mind the 
inquisitorial proeeeding.s, and attempted from that 
point to deduce my real condition. The .sentence 
had ]>a.s.sed, and it appeared to me that a very long 
interval of time had sin«‘e elapsed. Vet not for a 
moment did 1 .supjiose my.self actually dead. Such 
a supposition, jmtwitlistanding what we read in 
Hetion, is altogether inconsistent with real o.x- 
istence ; but where and in what state was I ? The 
condemned to death, I knew, pcrislied usually at 
the auto-da-fes,” and one of these had been held 
oil the very night of the ihiy of my trial. Had I 
been remanded to my dungeon to await the next 
saciitii'c, which would not take place for many 
montiisl This I at once saw couhl not be. Vic¬ 
tims had been in immediate demand. Moreover, 
my dungeon, ns well ns nil the condemned cells at 
Toledo, had stone floors, and light was not alto¬ 
gether c.vcluded. 

A fearful idea now suddenly drove the blood in 
ton-ents upim my lienrt, and, for a j.rief period, I 
once more relaiwed into insensibility. Upon re¬ 
covering, I at once started to my feet, trembling 
convulsively in every fibre. I thrust my nrm.s 
"ihll)'above and around me in nil directions. I 
felt nothing ; yet dreaded to move a stc]), lest I 
should be impeded l>y the walls of a tomh. Per¬ 
spiration bui-st from every jwre, and stood in cold 
big beads upon my forehead. The agony of su.s- 
pense grew at length intolerable, and I cautiously 
moved forward, witli my arms extended, and my 
eye.s straining from their sockets, in tlie hope of 
catcliing .some faint ray of light. I proceeded for 
many pace.s; but still all was blackness and 
vacancy. I brentlicd more freely. It seemed 
evident that mine was not, at least, the most 
liidcous of fate.s. 

And now, as I still continued to step cautiously 
onward, there came thix)nging upon my recollec¬ 
tion a thousand vague rumours of the horrora of 
Toledo. Of the dungeons there liad been strange 
things narrated—fables I had always deemed them 
—but yet strange and too ghastly to repent, save 
in a whisi)er. 

iMy outstretched hands at length encountered 


11 , ^,1 , . . *., some .solid obstruction. It was a wall sppminfrlv 

lilt, lu hat I grew ngliast lest there .should be of stone masonry—vei-y smooth slimy* and cold 
to see. At length, with a wild desperation ^ I followed it up [ stepjLg with all 
at lieait, I quickly unclo.scd my eyes. My worat I trust with which certain^ntique narratives had 
though,.s then were confirmed. The blackness of | inspired me. This proces.nXever 
eternal night encam].as.sed mo. I struggled for , no means of ascertaining the dimensions^of my 


breath. Tlie intensity of the darkness seemed to 
ojipress and stifle me. The atmosphere was in¬ 


dungeon ; as I might make its circuit, and return 
to the point whence I set out, without being aware 


THE TIT AND THE TEXDriAM. 


of the fact—so perfectly unifonn .seemed the wall. 
I therefore sought the knife which ha<l been in iny 
pocket when le<l to the imiuisitorial chaud)ei-. Bir 
it Wiis gone ; niy clothes had l)eeji e.vchanged for 
wrapi)er of coaisc serge. [ had thoiiglit of forcing 
the blade in some iniimte crevice of the masonrv, 
so a-s to identify my point of departure, 'flic 
difficulty ncverthelc.ss was but trivial; although, in 
thedi.sorderof my fancy, it seemed at Hrst insuper¬ 
able. I tore a part of the hem from the robe, ajid 
placed the fnigment at full length, and at right 
angles to the wall. In groping iny way around the 
ju'ison, I could not fail to encounter this mg ujton 
comideting the cin-uit. So, at lea>t, I thought ; 
but I had not counted upon the extent of the 
dungeon, or upon my own weakness. The grouml 
was inoist and .-lippeiy. I staggered onward for 
some time, when I stumbled and fell. My ex¬ 
cessive fatigue ijifluccd me to remain prostrate* 
and sleep soon overtook me as I lay. 

Upon awaking, and stretehing forth an arm, I 
found beside me a loaf and a pitcher with water. 
1 was too much exhausted to relleet upon this 
circuinstanee, hut ate and dnnik with avidity. 
Shortly afterward I resumed my tour around the 
prison, and, with much toil, came at last upon the 
fragment of the serge. Up to the period when I 
fell, I had counted lifty-two jiaces, and, \ip»)n iv 
suming my walk, had counted forty-eight more 
when I arrived at tlie mg. There were in all. 
then, a hundred pace.s ; and, admitting two pa«’e.s 
to the yani, I presumed the dungeon to l>e fifty 
yaixls in circuit. I had met, however, with many 
angles in (he wall, and thus I could form no gucvs 
at the shape of the vault—for vault I could nut 
help supposing it to ho. 

I had little object—certainly no ho|)e—in thc-'-c- 
rcsearche-s; but a vague cariosity prompted me to 
continue them. Quitting the wall, I resolved to 
crow the arwt of the enclosure. At first I i)ro- 
cccdetl with extreme caution; for the floor, although 
seemingly of solid material, was trouchcroiLs with 
slime. At length, however, I took courage, ami 
did not hesitate to step firmly—endeavouring to 
cross in as direct u line us possible. I had advanced 
some ten or twelve jiaces in this manner when the 
remnant of the torn liem of my robe became 
entangled between my legs. I stepi>ed on it, and 
fell violently on my face. 

In the confusion attending my full, I did not 
iinincdiutely apprehend a somewhat startling cir¬ 
cumstance, width yet, in a few seconds afterward, 
and while I still lay prostrate, arrested my atten¬ 
tion. It was this : my chin rested upon the floor 
of the prison, but my li|)s aud the upper portion 
of my head, although scendngly at a less elevation 
than the chin, touchetl nothing. At the same time, 
my forehead seemed bathed in u clammy vapour, 
and the peculiar smell of decayed fungus arose to 



myno>tril>. 1 juU lorwaid my .irm. and 'hmldercd 
to find tl>at 1 had lalleii at the \erj' I'i Jnk <il a 
circular pit, who>c extent, of coin>o, I li.td iit> mean-' 
of a.-icertainiiig at the iiKMiicjit. al»oiii 

the n>a>oniy ju>t below the margin. 1 .•'iu-<.eeile<l in 
di^lodging a >Jiiall fmgmeiit. aii<l let i( (.ill into the 
aby.<s. l-'or many ^eeonds I he.irkeiietl t<* its 
reverW-rations,as itdx'hed again-t the .-ides of the 
clni.sin in its descent; at length there wa.s a .-uiUieii 
liluiige into water, succeeded by l<md eehoe.s. At 
the.-sinie moment theix* rame a souml re>embling the 


! <juiek opening and as r.ipul closing of a door over- 
hciid, while a f.iint gleatn of light ll.ished suddenly 
through the gloom, and a- smldetdy f.tded away. 

I saw clearly the doom which had been )>re|'aied 
for me, and congratulated my.-elf upon the timely 
accident by which 1 had escaped. Another step 
before my fall, and the world had .seen me im 
more ; and the death, just avoided, was of that 
very character which I had regarxled a,s fabulous 
and frivolous in the tales respecting the Impii.-i- 
tion. To the victims of it.s tyranny there wa.s the 
choice of <leath with its tlirest jihysical agonies, or 
death with its most hideous moral horrors. I had 
been reserved for the latter. 

Shaking in every limb, I gropeil my way bark to 
the wall—resolving there to perish r.ither than 
risk the tern)rs the wells, of which my imagina¬ 
tion now pictured many in various jK>alions about 
the dungeon. In other eomlitioiis of mind I might 
have had courage to eml tny misery at once, by a 
plunge into one of these al jy.s.si.*s ; hut jiow I Was 
the verie.st of cowanls. Neither could I foigei 
what I had rea<l of these pits—that the 
extinction 4*f life formed no pari of their most 
horrible plan. 

Agitation of spirit kept me awake for many long 
hours : but at length I again .slumbered. Upon 
arousing, I found by my side, tis before, a loaf and 
a pitcher of water. A burning thirst eonsimie«l 
nte, and I emptied the vessel al a draught. It 
mu.st have been druggeil—for scarcely had I drunk 
before I Ixjcame irrc.^istibly droTTsy. A deep sleep 
fell U|K>JJ me—a sleep like that of death. How 
long it lu-sttid, of course 1 knew not; hut when 
once ag;iin I uneloseil my eye.s. the objects aroumi 
me were visible. By a wild, sulphurous lustre, the 
origin of which I could not at first deteimim, 1 
wa.s enable«l to see the extent and aspect of the 
prison. 


In it.s si^c 1 had been greatly mistaken. The 
whole circuit of its walks <li'l not exceed twetity- 
tive yariLs. In iny lii-st attempt at explonition I 
hud counted fifty-two iwee.s, up to the periotl when 
I fell; 1 must then have heeii within u puce or 
two of the fragment of serge—in fact, I had neurl\' 
|)erfonned the circuit of the vault 1 then slept, 
ami, upou awaking, I mu-t have returned upon 
my steps—thus supposing the circuit nearly douLde 
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\vh:it it aL-tiuilly My confusion of iiuikI [»re- 

veiitfd me from ol>sei'viu^; that I bc'raii my tour 
witlj tlie >\:ill to the left. uikI ended it with llie 
wail to tlu‘ ri-iht. 

I liad heeii ileeeived, too. in rc'pect to tlie j>Iiai)e 
of the cnclo>ure. in leeliii^r my way, I had fouml 
many angles, and tlais dednceil an idea of great 
irregularity ; >0 in)feiit is the etfeet of total dark¬ 
ness upon one aronsin,' from lethargj' or sleep. 
'Pile angles were .simply those of a few .slight de¬ 
pressions. or niches, at oihl intervals. The getK-r:i! 
sliape of the prismi was sipiare. Wliat I had taken 
tor masonry seemed m>w to he iiam, or .some other 
nietal, in huge |>lates, whose snture.s or joints 
oeeasit)ne<l tlie deinession. The entire surface of 
tliis metallic enclosure was rudely daubed in all 
the hideous and rejiui.sive devices to which the 
charnel superstition r)f the monks has given rise. 
The tignres t>f tieiuls in a-peets of menace, with 
skeleton forms, ainl other more really fearful 
images, over.s|iread and disligiired the walls. I 
ob.scrved that the outlines of tliese nmusliosities 
were sntliciently distinct, but that tlie colours 
seemed faded and blurreil, as if from tlio etfeet of 
a damp atun*sphere. I now noticeil the Hour, too. 
wliich wa.s of stone. In the centre yawned the 
cirenlar ]»it from whose jans 1 had e.scaj»eil; but 
it was the only one in the dungeon. 

All tliis I siw indistinctly ami by much eftbrt 
—lor my personal lamdition had lieen greatly 
changed <luring slumber. I now lay upon my 
back, and at full length, on a s|»ecie.s of low frame¬ 
work of Wood. To this I was .securely bonml by a 
long straj) resembling a snreingle. It i>assed in 
many convolutions about my limbs and body, 
leaving at liberty only my head, and my left arm 
to sueli extent that I could, by dint of mueli ex¬ 
ertion, supply myself with food from an earthen 
disli which lay by my side on the Hoor. I s;uv, to 
my horror, that tlie pitcher hail been removed. I 
say to my horror, for \ was consnine«l with in¬ 
tolerable thirst. This tliirst it appeareil to lie the 
design of my persecntoi's to stimulate—for the 
fond in the dish was pnngently seasoned. 

Looking niiward, [ .surveyed the ceiling of my 
prison. It was some thirty or forty feet overhead, 
and constructed much as tlio side walls. In one 
of it« panels a very singular figure riveted my 
whole attention. It was the painted figtuc of Time 
ms he i.s commonly rejn-esented, .save that, in lieu 
of a scythe, he held what, at a casual glance, I 
siipiio.scd to be the pictured image of a huge pen- 
(luluiii, such as we .see on a:iti(tuc clocks. Tliere 
was something, however, in tlie appearance of this 
machine whicii caused me to regard it more atten¬ 
tively. While I g-azed directly up at it (for its 
l)ositiou was immediately over my own), I fancied 
that I saw it in motion. In an instant afterward 
the fancy was confirmed. Its sweep was brief 


and of coui*se slow. I watehetl it for .some minutes, 
.•^omcwlmt in fear, but more in wonder. Wearied 
at length with oi)serving its dull movement, I 
turned my eyes upon the other ol^jccts in tlie cell. 

A slight noise attmeted my notice, and looking 
to the fioor, I saw seveml enormous rats traversing 
it. They had issued from the well, which lay just 
within view to my right. Even then, wliile I 
g-.ized, they came ui) in trooits, hurriedly, with 
i-aveiious eyes, allured by the scent of the meat. 
From this it retpured much efibrt aud attention to 
scare them away. 

It might have been half-an-hour, perhaps even 
an hour (for I could take but imperfect note of 
time), before I again cast my eyes n|)ward. What 
I then saw confounded and amazed me. The 
sweep of the peudulnm hud increased in extent by 
nearly a yard. As a natural conseiiuence, its 
velocity was also much greater. But what mainly 
disturbed me was the idea that it had perceptibly 
tltut'CHili-il. T now observed—with what horror it 
is needless to sj»y—that its nether extremity was 
formed of a crescent of glittering steel, about a 
font ill length from horn to horn; the liornsup¬ 
ward, and the other edge evidently as keen as 
that of a razor. Like a nizor, also, it seemed 
massy and heavy, tapering from the edge into a 
solid and broad structure above. It was api>euded 
tf) a weighty rod of bras-s, and the Avhole hissed as 
it swung through the air. 

I could no longer doubt the doom prepared for 
mo by monkish ingenuity in torture. 

Wliat boots it to tell of the long, long hours of 
horror more than mortal, during which I counted 
the rushing oscillations of the steel ? Incli by inch 
—line by lino—with a descent only appreciable at 
intervals that seemed ages—down and still down 
it came 1 Days passed—it inigltt have been that 
many days pa.sscd—ere it swept so closely over me 
as to fan me witli its acrid breath. The odour of 
the sharp .steel forced itself into my nostrils. I 
l>rayed—I wearied heaven with my prayer for its 
more speedy descent. I grew frantically mad, and 
struggled to force myself upward against the sweep 
of the fearful scimitar. And then I fell suddenly 
calm, and lay smiling at the glittering death, as u 
child at some rare bauble. 

Tlicre was anotlier interval of utter insensibility; 
it was brief; for, upon again lapsing into life, there 
had beeii no perceptible descent in the pendulum. 
But it might have been long, for I knew there 
were demons who took note of my swoon, ai\d 
who could have arrested the vibration at pleasure, 
Uimn my recovery, too, I felt very—oh, incx- 
l)ressibly—sick and weak, as if through long inani¬ 
tion. Even amid the agonies of that period, the 
human nature craved food. With painful effort I 
outstretched my loft arm as far as my bonds pei*- 
mitted, and took possession of the small remnant 



THK VIV AND THK PKNOl’H'M 



winch li:i<l l>een sparoi me hy the r.ifs. A- I put 
n of ir v.ithiji my lip-<. there ru'hi-<l to my 

tiiiHii a hah forme*! tliou::ht <»l joy —of li<>p*-. \ *.t 

what l.u ani -• liail / wjih li<*pe f It was. .i-* 1 .-^ly. 
a hah lorm.Ml rh‘>i|oht —man lias many sm h. which 


ami rc|"*-at its * •peril i« nm uiiij nj*la_Mii Nil 
«ltlisluii<liiij4 It' tcinfuall) wnie '\\i>p I'-am- 
thirty Je<t or Iil'-r'.l. iiei the hl'"ili_' \i_''aij "I it' 

ii-s«ciit. Mllhcieiit t‘> 'ineh r till'.- V. 1\ Wall' 'I 
iron, still llic fraN milt "f m\ i"!*- w.ailil I .' ill tl, it. 



"Dow.'* ASK STILL IMjWS It CAMK." 


flro never romiiletetl. I felt that it wa-s of joy— 
)io|M.-; hut I felt alHO timt it ha<l |»eri.she(l in its 
formation. In vain I Htru^glcil to |>erfect—to 
regain it. Hufreriiig had nearly annihilated 

all my ordinary jxiwers of mind. I wu.s an iin- 
Im^’iIc— an iiliot. 

Tlie vibration of the pendulum was at right 
angles to my length. I saw that the crescent was 
designed to cross the region of the heart. It 
would fray the serge of my robe—it would return 


for .several niimites it wouKl acrompli«h. An 1 at 
this thought I paused. I itared not go farthtr 
than this reflection. I dwelt u|Km it with a ]Hr- 
tinucity of attention, as if, in so dwelling, I conl.l 
arrest Arrc the descent of the steel. I forced my¬ 
self to |K)nder upon the sound of the crescent as it 
shoiihl j»a.ss across the garment—tqion the [H i uliar 
thrilling sen.sation which the friction of cloth pro¬ 
duces on the nerves. I pondered upon all this 
frivolity until my teeth were on edge. 
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Uou n—sttiulily down it crept. I took .1 frenzied 
pleasure in contnisting its downward with its 
lateral velocity. To tlie right—to the left—far 
and wide—with tlie shriek of a damned sjiirit! to 
iny heart, with the stealthy ])ace of a tiger ! 

Down—certainly, rulentle-ssly down I It vibrated 
within three inches of my lK)soin! I struggled 
violently—furiously—to free my left ann. This 
was free only from tlie elbow to the hand. I could 
reach the latter, from the jdatter beside me, to my 
mouth, with great eft'ort, but no farther. 

Down—still uncc;isingly—still inevitably down ! 
I gasjied and struggled at each vibration. I 
shrunk convtilsively at its cverj* sweep. 

I .sjiw that some ten or twelve vibration.s would 
brijig the steel in actual contact with my robe, and 
witli this observation there suddenly came over my 
spij-it all the keen, collected calmness of dc.sj»air. 
For the first time (hiring many hours—or perhaps 
days—I thoiuiht. It now occurred to me that the 
bandage or surcingle wliioh enveloiicd me was 
iniK/ut’. I was tied by no separate cord. The first 
.stroke of the razor-like crescent athwart any por¬ 
tion of the band would .so detach it that it might 
be unwound from my ]>ei-son by means of my left 
hand. Rut how fearful, in that case, the jiro.x- 
imity of the steel! The result of the sliglitest 
struggle, how deadly 1 Was it likely, moreover, 
tliat the minions of the torturer had not foreseen 
and ])rovided for this possibility 1 Was it pro¬ 
bable that the bandage crossed my bos(»m in the 
track of the pendulum 1 Dreading to find my 
faint, and, as it seemed, my last hope frustrated, I 
.so far elevated my head as to obtain a distinct 
view of my breast. The .surcingle enveloped my 
limbs and body close in all directions—sotv in the 
(Hith 0 / the. (U$tro}jvuj crescent. 

Scarcely had I dropped my head back into its 
original jxjsition, when tliero flashed upon my 
mind wliat I cannot better describe than as tlie 
unformed half of that idea of deliverance to whicli 
1 have previously alluded, and of which a moiety 
only floated indeterminately through my bniin 
when I raised food to my burning lips. The whole 
thouglit wa.s now jircsent, feeble, scarcely sane, 
scarcely definite, but still entire. I proceeded at 
once, witli the nervous energy of despair, to attempt 
its execution. 

For many liours the immediate vicinity of the 
low framework upon which I lay bad been literally 
swarming with rats. They were wild, bold, rave¬ 
nous—their red eyes glaring upon me ns if they 
waited for motionlessness on my part to make me 
their prey. “To what food,” I shudderingly 
reflected, “have they been accustomed in the 
well ? ” 

They had devoured, in spite of all my efforts to 
prevent them, all but a small remnant of the con¬ 
tents of the dish. With the particles of the oily 


and .sj(icy viand which now remained I thoroughly 
rubljcd tlic bandage wherever I could reach it; 
then, raising my hand from the floor, I lay breath¬ 
lessly still. 

.Vt first the ravenous animals were startled and 
terrified at the change—at the cessation of move¬ 
ment. They shrank alarmed back ; many .sought 
the well. Rut this was only for a moment: I had 
not counted in vain upon their voracity. Observing 
that I remained without motion, one or two of the 
bolde.st leaped ujion the frame-work, and smelt 
at the surcingle. This seemed the signal for a 
general rush. Forth from the well tliey hurried 
in fresh troops. They clung to the wood—they 
overran it, and leaped in hundreds upon my per¬ 
son. The measured movement of tlie pendulum 
disturbed them not at all. Avoiding its .strokes, 
tliey busied themselves with the anointed bandage. 
They i)rcssed, tliey swarmed upon me in ever- 
accumulating heaps. They writhed upon my 
throat ; their cold lips sought my own ; I was 
half stifled by their thronging jirc.ssurc ; disgust, 
for which the world lias no name, swelled my 
bosom, and chilled, with a lieavy clamminess, my 
heart. Vet one minute, and I felt that the struggle 
would be over. Plainly I perceived tlie loosening 
of the baudage. I knew that in more than one 
place it must be already severed With a more 
than human resolution, I lay still. 

Nor had I erred in my calculations—uor had I 
endured in vain. I at Icngtli felt that I was free. 
The surcingle hung in ribbons from my body; 
but the stroke of the pendulum already pressed 
upon my bosom. It had divided the serge of the 
robe. It had cut through the linen beneath. 
Twice agiiin it swung, and a sharp sense of pain 
shot through e-very nerve. But the moment of 
escape had arrived. At a wave of my hand my 
deliverers hurried tumultuously away. With a 
steady movement—cautious, sidelong, shrinking 
and .slow—I slid from the embrace of tlie bandage, 
and beyond the reach of the scimitar. For the 
moment, at least, I \cas free / 

Free! and in the gra.sp of the IncipUitiou 1 I 
had scarcely stepped from, my wooden bed of 
horror upon the stone floor of the prison, when 
the motion of the hellish machine ceased, and I 
beheld it drawn up, by some invisible force, througli 
the ceiling. This was a lesson which I took des¬ 
perately to heart, ^[y every motion was un • 
doubtedly watched. Free! I had but escaped 
death in one form of agony to be delivered unto 
worse than death in some other. With that thought 
I rolled my eyes nervously around on the barriers 
of iron that hemmed me in. Something unusual 
—some change which, at first, I could not appre¬ 
ciate distinctly—it was obvious had taken place in 
the apartment. For many minutes of a dreamy 
and trembling abstraction I busied myself in vain, 
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unconnected conjecture. Duriu}' tlii.s {leriotl I 
Wciiine aw.irc, for the fir&t time, of the origin of 
the sulphurou-s light which illumined the cell. It 
jiroccedcil from a ti.s-surc, about half an inch in 
wiilth, extemling entirely around the prison at the 
base of the walls, which thus aj^peared and were 
completely separated from the floor. I enile;t- 
voured, but of course in vain, to look through the 
aperture. 

As I rose fn)m the attempt, the rnysterj’ of the 
alteration in the chamber broke at once ui>on my 
understanding. I have obseived that, although 
the outlines of the figures uj>on the walls were 
sufliciently di.stinct, yet the colours seemed blurred 
and inileliuite. These colours had now a^sumcil, 
and were momentarily a.ssuming, a startling and 
most inten.se brilliancy, that gixvc to the siK-’ctnil 
and fiendish portraitures an as|>ect that might 
have thrilled even fimier nerves than my own. 
Demon eyes, of a wild and ghastly vivacity, glared 
upon me in a thousand directions, where none hud 
Ixjcn visible before, and gleame<l with the lurid 
hiatre of a fire that I couhl not force my imagina¬ 
tion to regard a.s unreal 

Vnrtnl! Even while I breathed there came to 
my nostril.s the breath of the va[>our of heated 
iron I A suffocating odour pcrx'adcd the prison ! a 
dceiKsr glow settled c<xch moment in the eyes that 
glared at my agony 1 a richer tint of crimson dif¬ 
fused itself over the pictured horrors of blood. I 
panted, I g}is]>ed for breath i There could l>e no 
doubt of the dc-sign of my tormentors; oh! most 
xinrclcnting, ino.st demoniac of men! I shrank 
from the glowing metal to the centre of the cell. 
Amid the thought of the fiery dcstniction that 
iin]iended, the idea of the cooInes.s of the well came 
over my soul like balm. I rushed to its de^idly 
brink. I threw my straining vision below. The 
glare from the enkindled roof illumined its inmo.st 
recesses. Yet, for a wild moment, did njy spirit 
refuse to coinprclicnd the meaning of what I siiw. 
At length it forced—it wcstlcd its way into niy 
soul—it burned itself in uium my shuddering 
reason. Oh! for a voice to siKJuk!—oh! horror 1 


oh! any horror but thi.sl With a -slirick. 1 rushed 
fiom the margin, and buried my face in my IiaiuLs, 
weejung bitterly. 

The heat nipidly increased, and once ag.iin I 
lookeil up, .shudderitig as with a fit of the .igiie. 
There had l>een a second change in the cell, and 
now the change w;vs obviou-sly in the A.< 

before, it was in vain that 1 at first en<leavoure<l to 
appreciate or undersLind what w:is taking place. 
Put not long wa.s 1 left in doubt The iin|ui.si- 
torial vengojuice had been hurried l>y my twofold 
escajic, ami tlieiv was t'> be no more dallying with 
the King of Terrors. The room hud U-eii sipiare. 
I s;iw that two of its iroti angles were now aetile— 
two, con.sequcntly, obtuse. The fearful <liflerence 
ipnckly iticrea.sed with a low rumblitig or moaning 
.Sound. In an instint the apartment hud shifted 
it.s fonii into that of a lozenge. Hut the altenitioii 
stopjied not here—I neither hoi>ed nor de>ired it 
to stop. I could have clasped the red walls to my 
bo.som as a garment of eternal jieace. “Death,” I 
said, “any death hut that of the ]>it!” Fool! 
might I not have known that hifo thf pit it w;xs 
the object of the burning iron to urge me I Couhl 
I resist its glow ? or if even that, could I with- 
stiind its pressure? And now, flatter and flatter 
grew the lozenge, with a rapidity that left me no 
time for contemplation. Its centre, and of course 
its grcate.st width, came just over the yawning gulf. 
I shrank back, but the closing walls ])resscd me 
resistlcssly onward. At length for my scared and 
writhing body there was no longer an inch of foot¬ 
hold on the firm floor of the prison. I strugglorl no 
more, but the agony of my soul found vent in one 
loud, long, and Anal scream of despair. 1 felt that 

I tottered u|Kjn the brink—I averted my eyes- 

There was a di.scordant hum of human voices I 
There was a loud blast as of many trumpets! 
There was a harsh grating a.s of thunders 1 The 
fiery walls rushed back ! An outstretched arm 
caught my own as I fell, fainting, into the abyss. 
It wjus that of General Lasalle. The French army 
liad entered Toledo. The IiuiuUition was in the 
hands of its enemies. 
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HOI^IE TROUBLES. 



^UTTINfJ up :i stove i.>i not so difficult 
'™ ill itself. It is tlie pipe tliat I'aisc.s 
f.mi-liftlis of tlie iiii.^eliief and all tlie 
dll-t. ^ <m may take down a stove 

with all the care in the worhl, and yet 
that pijie won't come tt>gether a;'aiii as it 
wasl efore. You lind this out when you arc 
^ standing' ou a chair with your arni.s full of 
I)ilK‘ and your mouth full of soot. Your wife is 
standinji on the Hour in a position tliat enables her 
to sec you, the iiipe, and the chair, and here she 
fiivcs utterance to those remarks that are calculated 


inspire<l with life, and ache to kick them through 
the window. But sfie doesn’t lose her patience. 
She goes about with that exasjicrating rigging on, 
with a length of pijie under ea li arm atid a long- 
handled broom in her hand, and says slie don’t see 
h(»w it is some jicople never have any trouble put¬ 
ting up a stove. Then you misw the hammer. You 
don’t .sec it anywhere. You stare into tlie pipe, 
along the mantel, and down the stove, and off to 
the floor. Your wife watches you, and is finally 
thoughtful enough to impure what you are looking 
after: and on learning, pulls the article from her 



■■ Sue keeps it cp witu tje droow." (Drairn lijf U. Slrtlth.) 


to liastcn a man into the extremes of in.sanity. 
Her dress is pinned over her waist, and her hands 
rest on her hips. She has got one of your hats on 
)»er head, and your top coat on her back, and a pair 
of goloshes on her feet. And while you arc uj> 
there trying to circumvent the awful contrarine.ss 
of tlie pipe, and sayijig that you know some fool 
has been mixing it, she stands safely ou the floor 
and bombards you with such domc.stic mottoes as 
—“What’s tlic use of swearing so? ” “ You know 
no one has touched that pipe.” “You ain’t got 
any more patience than a child." “ Do be careful 
of that chair. And then she goes off and re¬ 
appears witli an armful more of pipe, and before 
you are aware of it she has got that pipe so 
liorribly iiu.xcd up tliat it does seem tiiat two 
pieces are alike. 

You join the ends and work them to and fro, and 
to and fro again, and then you take them apart and 
look at them. Then you spread one out and jam 
we other together, and mount them once mora 
But it is no ga You begin to think the piece-s are 


I>ocket Then you feel a.s if you could go out of 
doors and swear a hole twelve feet scpiare through a 
block of brick buildings, but she merely observes, 
‘Why don’t you speak when you want anytliing, 
and not stare like n dummy ? ” 

When that part of the pipe which goes through 
the wall is up, she keeps it uj) with the broom 
while you are making the connection, and stares at 
it with an intensity that is entirely uncalled for. 
All the while your position is becoming more and 
more interesting. The pipe won’t go together of 
course. The soot shakes down into your eyes and 
mouth, the perspiration rolls down your face and 
tickles your cliin as it drops off, and it seems as if 
your arms were slowly but surely coming out of 
their sockets. 

Here your wife comes to the rescue by inquiring 
if you are going to be all day doing nothing, and if 
you think fter arms are made of cast iron ; and then 
the broom slips off the pipe, and in her endeavour to 
recover her hold she jabs you under the chin with 
the' handle, and the pipe comes down on your head 
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with it:> loiui of soot, and tlien tlie rhuir tilts 
forward enough to «lis<.Larpe your ft-et.and you come 
<lown on the wrojig end of that chair witli a force 
that would bankruj)! a pile driver. You don't touch 
that .stove again. You leave your wife exainiuing 
the chair and iKrinoaning its injuries, aiul go into 
the kitchen and wash your skinned ami bleeding' 
hands with yellow soap. Then you go down street 
after a man to do the bu.sine.ss, and your wife goe^ 
over to the neighbours with her cliair, ami tell.- 
them about its injurie.s, ami drains the neighlnnir- 
iiood dry with its .sympathy long before you get 
home. 

I think I must have caught cold over that job, 
Through the day I felt a little stitf al)Out the 


wake up, an<l I did .so. It immediately tmn-pired 
th.at I might better have stayed where I wa.s, and 
taken my chances with the s,iw. 

I fouml myself sitting straight up in l>ed witli 
t>ne hand spasmmlicsdly gra-sping my jaw, and the 
other swaying to aud fro without atiy ap[iarentlv 
definite puriM»se, 

It wa.s an awful pain. It bored like lightnijig 
through the basc'inent of my jaw, darted across the 
j<H»f of my mouth, an<l then ran lengthwise of the 
teeth. If every riving iwng had l>een a druuken 
plough ch:ised by a demon acros.s a stump lot, 1 
think the observer w<tuld understand my condition. 
I couhl no more get iml of the fearful agony than 
I couhl pick uj) a bit of wet soap when in a hurrj'. 



ahouldcrs, with a sensation between the eyes as if I 
hod been trying to inhalo some putty. 

I observed to Maria(Mrs. Perldiis' name is Maria), 
that I had caught a bad cold, and would probably 
regret it in time. But she treated the matter lightly* 
by remarking that I had “caught my granny.” As 
that estimable lady has been deiid thirteen years, 
the reference to iny catching her, with such a start 
in her favour. wa.s of course a joke. 

When I went to l)C*d that night, I apprehended 
trouble. Along one jaw, the left one, occa.sionally 
capered a grumbling sensation. It kept me awake 
an hour or so trying to determine whether tb.at 
was all tlicre was of it, or whether there was some¬ 
thing to come after which would need my wakeful 
presence to cemtend aguimst. Thus [wnderiiig I fell j 
asleep, and forgot all al)Out the trouble. I don’t j 
know how long I slept, but I fell to dreaming that j 
I had made a match of fifty dollars a side to fight a j 
cross-cut saw in a steam mill, and was well to work ' 
on the job, when tlic saw got my liead I)etween its | 
teeth. I thought this was a favourable time to 


Suddenly it stopi)ed. It went off all at once, 
giving me a parting kick that fairly made mo 
howL 

'* ^Vlmt on earth is the matter with you ?” said a 
voice from one corner of tlie room. 

I looked out into the dark, astonished. 

“ Maria, is that you 1 ” said L 

“ What there is left of me ; ” was the curt reply, 
followed hy a fumbling about the mantelpiece. 

Presently a light was struck, and Mrs. Perkins 
ajifKHircd before me. Her hair stuck up in nil direc¬ 
tions. Her nose wa.s very red, and her eyes were 
expandc<l to their fullest capacity. 

“ Well I declare, Cyrus Davidson, if (his hasn’t 
)>een a night of it I What in the name of mercy is 
the matter witli you ? Are you gone clean crazy, or 
have you sat on a pin 1 For one whole hour you 
have been flopping your bony arms in all directions. 
If you have got through with your contortions I’ll 
come to bed, and try to get a wink of sleep. ” 

I thought I was rid of the tooth-ache, but a 
griintbling set in again next morning. It was just 
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like llic feeling of tlie iiiglit liefuiv.aml astill voice 
said to me. " Look out, I’eikius. ’ 

I did. I went riglit away to tlic clenti.st who 
has pulled the teeth of our family and knew our i 
])ceuliaritie.s. There was an tineasy smell about 
his othee. It wa.s very .suggestive of trouhle, 
and as 1 .snifVed it in I c.xperienced a stJiking 
feeling. I looked at him and smiled sickly, lie 
was never, even on a holiday, the handsonie.st of 
men, but now his appearance was very, very 
dejiressing. 

1 told him what was the matter with me, how 
I had l>een up all niglit, how my wife had been 
thrown out of bed by the violence of my sufl’ering, 
how— 

He aske<l mo if I wouldn't sit down. I s;it down, 
and then he lield back my head, o|>ened my mouth, 
and Went to tishing arouiul inside with a piece of 1 
watch spring. I 

.\nd while he angled he conversed. iSaid he— 

*' You have caught a cold. ’’ 

“ I liave. ” 

“ It seems the trouble is with one of the bicus¬ 
pids, " he remai‘ke«l. 

Of course I didn’t know what a bicu.spid was, but 
thought it Wouldn't look well in the heail of a 
family being tloored with so short a word as that, .so 
I asked, with .some vigour— 

“ Whieh oncl” 

“ The tumorous, ” he .said. 

“ I am glad it ain’t any worse,” I replied, throw¬ 
ing a sigh of relief. 


“ The frontal bone,” he went on to say, “ is not 
.seriously affected. The subinaxillary gland is .some¬ 
what enlarged, but it does not neces-sarily follow 
that parotitis will ensue. ” 

“ I am proud to hair that, ” said I, wliich I cer¬ 
tainly was, although if the parotitis had ensued it 
isn't at all likely 1 should liuve minded it much, 
unless it w;\s something that would spill, and I 
was dre.ssed up. 

He kept on talking and angling. 

‘‘ The oe.sophagus isn’t loose, ” he next remarked. 

“ Ah,” sjiid I, winking at Iiim. 

“ Oh no ; the ligaments are quite firm. I might 
say-” 

“ Munler ! Fire !” I shouted in bewiklcnnent. 

“ Did it hurt you ? ” be asked, looking as calm 
and cool as the li<l of an ice-cream freezer. 

“Hurt me I Did you expect to sjilit me open 
with a watch spring, and not have it hurt me ? 
What was the matter—did you slip 1 ” 

" Certaiuly not,” he .said, “ I was simidy getting 
hohl of the tooth. Just hold your be^xd back au 
instant, and t will have it out at ouce.” 

“ I guc.ss I won’t try it again,” said I with a 
.shiver. “The toothache is bad enough, but it is 
heaven alongside of that watch spring. You may 
come up .some time and pull it out when I ain’t at 
home. I think I could euduro the operation with 
necessary calmness if I was oil' about eight miles. 
Come up when yon can.” 

And I left. 1 hope he will come. I am boiling 
some pure spring water for him. 


THE BUCCANEER’S TREASURE. 

fProin “Wolfort Wc1>bcrj or, OoM?n Dream?." By Wasuisotox Ifivisn.J 


OLFERT WRHBER had carried 
home n fre.sli stock of stores and 
notions to ruminate upon. These 
accounts of pots of money and 
Spanish trca.sures, buried here and 
there and overpvhere about the rocks and bays 
of these wild sliores, made him almost dizzy. 
Blcs.sc(l 8t. Nicholas !” ejaculated he, half aloud, 
is it not possible to come upon one of these 
golden lioards, and to make oneself rich in a 
twinkling ? How hard that I must go on, delving 
and delving, day in and day out, merely to make 
1 morsel of bread, when one lucky stroke of a 
'pa<lo might enable me to ride in my carriage for 
the rest of my life 1” 

The doctor had often lieard the rumours of 
trea.snre being buried in various parts of the island, 
and had long been anxious to get in the traces of it 
No sooner were Wolfert’s waking and sleeping 
/agarics confided to him, than he beheld in them 


the confirmed .syinjitoms of a case of money-dig¬ 
ging, and lost no time in probing it to the bottom, 
Wolfert had long been sorely oppressed in mind by 
the golden secret, and ns a family physician is a 
kind of father confessor, he was glad of an oppor¬ 
tunity of unburdening himself. So far from 
curing, the doctor caught the malady from his 
patient The circumstances unfolded to him 
awakened all his cupidity; he had not a doubt 
of money being buried somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mysterious crosses, and offered to 
join Wolfert in the search. 

The great church clock struck ten as Wolfert and 
tlie doctor passed by the churchyard, and the 
watchmen bawled, in hoarse voice, a long and 
doleful “ All’s well! ” A deep sleep had already 
fallen upon this primitive little burgh. Nothing 
disturbed this awful silence, excepting now and 
then the bark of some profligate, night-walking 
dog, or the serenade of some romantic cat 
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Tiiey found the old fi>hernian waiting for them, 
sniokijig his j>ii>e in the stern of his skill', which 
was moored ju.st in front of his little cal-in. A 
pickaxe and spade were lying in the hottoni ot the 
l)oat, with a dark lantern, ami a .stone hottle of 
good Dutch courage, in which hone.st .'sam. no 
douht, put even tnore faith than Dr. Knipperh.nisen 
in his (Irugs. 

Thus, then, did tlie.se three worthies embark in 
their cockleshell of askitf U[>on this nocturnal ex- 
jiedition. with a wisdom ami valour e<iualled only 
by tlie tliree wise men of CJotliain, wlio adventure<l 
to sea in a bowl. The tide was ri.sing and running 
rapidly up tlie Souml. Tlie current bore them 
along almost without the aid i>f an (>ar. 

'I'hey now landed, and lighting tlie lantern, 
gathered their various implements and jirocceded 
.slowly thnaigli the bushe.s. Everj’ sound startled 
them, even that of their own f»>otsteps among the 
<lried leave.s; and the hooting of a scree<-h-owl 
from tlie shattered chimney of the neighbouring 
ruin made their hlood run cold. 

In sj)itc of all Wolfert's caution in taking note 
of the lainlmark.s, it was some time before tliey 
could find the open place among the trees, where 
the trea.sure was .supposed to be buried. At length 
they enme to the ledge of rock, and on examining 
its surface by the aid of a lantern, "Wolfert recog¬ 
nised the three mystic crosse.s. Their heart.s beat 
<iuick, for the inoiiicntou.s trial wa.s at hand that 


He then drew a circle ri.mid the pl.icc. em'iigli 
to iiH’Indc the whole party. He iiext gatliere<l «lry 
twig> and leave', .mil made a fire, up 'ii ulii' li li<* 
threw certain thugs and dried iieib.', whii h lie h t<i 
brouglit in lii' b.i'kct. thiek ^nl<-ke r-i'i, diliu- 
siiig a potent tKbmr, s.»vouring m.irvdloU'ly of 
briin.'toiie and as.-sibctida, wliieh jiowcver grateful 
it might be to the olf.utoiy nerves uf .'pirit'. ne.ulv 
.'tningkil poor \\olfert, ami produced .i lit of 
coughing aud wheezing that maile the whole grt>vc 
re.^ouml. Dr. l\nip(>ei hausen then uneia.>i>ed the 
volume which he liad laought umler liis ann, 
which was priiiteil in red atid black eli.ir.ieters in 
German text. Wliile \N oliert held the lanieni. 
the doctor, by the aid of his .''peetaek-s. re.sd off 
several forms <if eonjuniiion in Uitin and German. 
He then ordered fNiin to seize the jack axe and 
proceed to work. The ck>se-bound soil gave 
obstinate .sign.s of not having been ili>turbed for 
many ayctir. After having picked his way thixmgli 
the surface, Sam came to u l>ed of sand and gravel, 
wdiich he threw briskly to right and left with the 
sjwde. 

The negro continne«l his laboui's and had alre.uly 
digged a consiilerable Inile. 'I’lie doctor sIihkI on 
the e<lge, reading forimihe, every now and llieii 
from his black volume, or throwing more drugs ami 
herbs upon the fire; while Wolferl bent anxiously 
over the jiit, watching every stmke of the spade. 
Any one witne.ssing the scone, thus lighted up by 


was to detenninc tlieir hope.s. 

The lantern was now held by Wolfert Woblier, 
while the doctor produced the ilivining nal. It 
was a forked twig, one end of wliich wa.s gi-asped 
fimily in each hand ; while the centre forming the 
Hteiii, (minted iierpendioularly upwards. The 
doctor moved tliis wand about, within a certain 
distance of the cartli, from place to place, hut for 
some time tvithout any effect: while Wolfert kept 
tlie light of the lantern turned full u(k>u it, and 
watched it with the most breathless interest. At 
length the rod began slowly to turn. The doctor 
grasped it with great earnestness, his liand.s trein-! 
bliiig with the agitation of bis mincL The wand 
continued to turn gradually, until at length the 
stem had reversed its position, and ]>ointed per- 
])cndicuinrly downward, and remained (minting to 
one spot as fixedly as the needle to the (>ole. 

** This is the s()ut I ” said the doctor, iu an 
almost inaudible tone. 

Wolfert's heart was in his throat 

** Shall I dig'l” said the negro, grasping the si^adc. 

“ Potztausend^ no ! ” replied the little doctor 
hastily. He now ordered his companions to kee(> | 
close by him, and to maintain the most inflexible 
silence ; that certain precautions must 1>e taken, 
and ceremonies used, to prevent the evil spirits, 
which kept about buried treasure, from doing them 
any harm. 


fire, lantern, and the reflection of Wolferts red 
mantle, might have iiii.staken the littl • doctor for 
.some foul magician busied in his incantations 
and tlie grizzly-hemled negro for some swart gob* 
lin, obedient to his commands. 

At length tlic sjmde of the old fishennnn struck 
i.(>on .something that souiide<l hollow ; the sound 
vibrated to Wolfert’s licart. lie struck his simde 
again— 

“ ’Ti.s a clic.st,” .said Sum. 

“Eull of gold, I’ll warrant it!” crieil Wolfert, 
clas()ing his liatids with ra()turc. 

Scarcely had lie uttered the wonls, when a 
sound from above caught his car. Ho cast u() Ids 
eyes, and lo! by the ex|)iring light of the fire, ho 
^ beheld, just over the disk of the rock, what 
ap{>eared to l>e the grim visage of the drowned 
buccaneer, grinning hiduou.dy down u(>on him. 

Wolfert gave a loud erj', and let fall tlie lantern. 
His panic communicated itself to his comfianious. 
Tlie negro lea(>cd out of the hole; the doctor 
dro{i()ed his book and basket, and began to [>ray 
in German. All was horror and confitsion. The 
fire was scattered about, the lantern extinguished 
In their hurry they ran against and confoundc<l 
one another. They fancied a legion of liobgoblins 
lot I 00 .SO u()on them, and that they saw by the 
fitful gleams of the scattered embers, strange 
figures in red caps gibbering and ram(>iug around 
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tlicTii. Tlu' 'loctor r.in nno w.iy, tlu- iifi'ro atiotlu-r. 
;ni<l W’l'lt'ri't inaili- tor the wati'i^itlo. A-i lie 

pIuiiL't'l, iiiiuMitU tliroimli ainl 

Kiak'’. In- liiMi'l tli<’ fii i.l of sojiii’ '•»«> in jiiir-'iiit. 
Me s<'i'iinil'k‘il tr,nitnMll\ toi wanl. 'I’hf t'*i>t'ti-|i-, 
u|><‘ii liini. 11’' ti lt liiin'rll v'ra-«t)cil t'V 
Ins clonk. sUiliK'iily liis |>iir'in f \\a> att.i<-k'-il 

111 tinII. 

On.- of tile I'oinl'at.nits w.i-; of, ioit 

\\lictlifi liiiii'l or too. Wolliit cuulil not tell, or 


bank, Kniii|iiir4 tiom rock to rock, ami Inislj to 
ami Icaviiiu'tlie rcil cloak flnttoriiiK, like .a 
blootly lianm-r. in tlic air. 

It was a Ion;' while before Wolfert c.iine toliiin- 
si'lf. Wlu-n Ilf opciifil liis eyes, tlif luibly sticak.'i 
of moniin..' were alrcaiiy sliootin;' up tlie sky. He 
loiiml liiniM-lf lyino in the bottom of u boat, 
^'rifvoii'.ly battercil. He attciniitcil bi sit up. lait 
lie wa' too soro ami stitF to move. A voice re- 
(pif.-'teil him. in friemlly accents, to lie still. Ho 
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wlicfiicr tliey inlttht or not both be foes. Ho 
hcanl the survivor approach, ami his terror re¬ 
vved. i!e .saw, where the jirotiU; of tlie rocks rose 
a'ainsf the horizon, a Imman form advancinj?. He 
rouUl not be mistaken—it must be the buccaneer. 
Whither should he lly I a )ireci|iic'c w’as on one .side, 
a nmnlerer on the otlier. The enemy approached 
—he was close at hand. Wkilfert attemiiteil to 
let himself down the face of the clitF His cloak 
c lujtlit in a tliorn tliat kicw on the edoe. He was 
j(-rked from off his feet, and hehl dauglin.ij in the 
air, half chokeil by the string with whicli liis care¬ 
ful wife had fastencil the garment round liis neck. 
Wolfert thought his last moment was arrived ; 
alreaily had he committed his .soul to St. Nicholas, 
when the string broke, ami he tumbled do>vn tlie 


turned liis eyes towards the si>oaker—it was Dirk 
Waldron. He had dogged tlie party at the earnest 
reipiest of Dame Webber ami her ilaiighter, who 
with the laudable curiosity of their .sex had pried 
into the .secret consultations of Wolfert and the 
doctor. Dirk had been completely vlistanced in 
following the light skiff of the fisherman, and had 
.just come in time to rescue the poor money-digger 
from his pursuer. 

Thus endeil this perilous enterprise. The doctor 
and black Sam severally found their w’ay back to 
the Manhattoes, each having some tale of peril to 
relate. As to poor AVolfert, instead of returning 
' in triumjih, laden wdth bags of gold, he was borne 
^ home on a shutter, followed by a rabble rou' 

I of curious urchins. 
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THE COURTIN’. 

jAMI>i niSaCLL I.OWELU) 


EKLE crcp’ up 
quite unl>e- 
knowji, 

.\u’ pecked in 
thru the '\iu- 
dcr, 

.\n’ there sot 

H u) d y u 11 
alone, 

'ith i)u one nigh 
to hinder. 

Agin’ tlic chiinlily 
c rook necks 
Ining, 

An’ in among’ eni nisted 
The ole queen‘.s arm thet gran’tlicr ^'oung 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 


The wanuut logs shot .sjiarkles out 
Toward the pootiest, bless her ! 

.\n’ leetle fires danced all about 
Tlie chiny on the dresser. 

The very room, cuz she w»iz in. 
Looked warm frum floor to ceilin’. 

An’ she looked full ez r<‘sv agin 
Ez tl»’ apple slie wuz j>eelin’. 

She heerd a foot an' knowd it, tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper— 

All ways to once her fcelin.s Hew 
Like sparks in burut-uj) pai>cr. 

Ho kin’ o’ Titered on the mat, 

Some doubtHe of the seekle : 

His heart kep’ goiiT pityjjat, 
lint heru went pity Zekle. 


GOING HOME. 

[From ** Broken to Hann^s^s." Bj Euuvsp YATtsO 


HE room lay in deep sha<low, the lamp 
having been moved l>chind the screen. 
On it.H hand.sonie bracket the Louis- 
Quatorze ormolu clock ticked solemnly 
away, registering the death of each 
minute audibly, and indefinalily forcing itself upon 
tlio attention of those sitting by, in connection with 
the rapidly-closing earthly career of tlie sufferer on 
the bed. She lay there, having again fallen into 
deep heavy slumber, broken occasionally by a fitful 
cry, a moan of anguish, then relapsing once more into 
stertorous breathing and seemingly placid rest. In 
a largo ann-chair close by the bead of the be<l sat 
Robert Siinnol, his eyc.s tcar-blurred, his chcek.s 
swollen and flushed, his lips compressed, his liands 
stretched straight out before him and rigidly knit 
together over his knee. This was the cud of it, 
then ; the result of all his hopes and fears, his toil¬ 
ing and his scheming. Just as the prize was in his 
grasp, it melted into thin air. Bitter, frightfully 
bitter, os were his reflections at that moment, they 
were tinged with very little thought of self. Grief, 
unspeakable grief, plucked at his heartstrings as 
ho looked upon the mangled wreck of the only ono 
ho bod ever really cherished in the course of his 
busy life. There lay the beautiful form wliich ho 
had seen, so round and plump, swaying from side 
in graceful inflections, with every movement of her 
2 K 


lioixe, now crushed out of sliape and swathed with 
baiidagc.s and splints. The fair hair, which ho re¬ 
collected tightly knotted under tlie i>rctty hut, lay 
floating over the pillow,dank with death-dew ; tlie 
.stnmg white hands, agaiu.st the retainiug grasp of 
which the fieriest horses had inilled and plunged in 
vain, lay liolpless on the coverlet, cut and scored by 
the gravel, and without an infant’s power in them. 
A fresh hurst of tears clouded Robert SimneTseyes 
as he looked on this sad sight; and his heart sunk 
within him as lie felt that his one chance in life, 
his one cliauce of love and |>eaco and happiness, 
was nipidly vanishing before liim. Then the ex¬ 
pression of his face changed, hi.s eyc.s flashed, he set 
his teeth, and drove Ins nails into the ])alms of his 
hands ; for in listening to jroor Kate’s incoherent 
exclamations and broken phrases, Simnel hod gath¬ 
ered sufficient to give him reason to suspect that 
she had met Beresford, and that he had somehow 
or other—wliotlier intentionally or not, Simnel 
could not make out—been connected with, if not 
tlie primary cause of, the accident .\nd then 
SimneTs clicst heaved, and liLs breath came thick, 
and he inwardly swore that ho would be rovcngetl 
on this man, who, to tlie lost, had proved himself 
the evil genius of her who once so foudly loved 
him. 

AVhen Barbara and Frank entered the room 
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to.^ctlior, Sininfl lookt-’il u|). ami the bail exprc>wioii 
finletl out i>f liis fare. Mein eoiimion witli the rest 
ol the World, had licard some jc^i'l'led stcuy of the 
separation, and he saw at a^danee that poor Kittj’s 
iiceideiit Imd l)een the tueans of throwin.i; tlieni 
together ag-ain, and of elVeetin*; a rocojteiliation. 

hat lie had just heard from the •tirl'.s mouth of 
C'imivhill liad inspireil in him a sense of gratitmle 
ami regard : and as he noticed Barbara clitiging 
closely to her husbands ann, as s)ie threw a half- 
frijiliteneil ghuice towards the bed, he felt himself 
dimly ackmtwledgiug the mysterious workings of 
that Providence, wliich in its own good time, brings 
all things to their appointed end. 

Frank and Ibnbara, after casting a hurried look 
at (lie bc<l. had seated themselves on the «>ther side ; 
tlie nmse, tired out with watching, had drawn lier 
large chair close to the fire and fallen into that state 
of nodding and catching herself up again, of stnig- 
gling witli sleej), then succund)iug, then diving for¬ 
ward witli a notl and pulling herself rigid in an 
iii'tant,—a state so common in extra-fatigue ; and 
Sinuiel had dropped into his old desolate attitude. 
So tliey sat, no one sjicaking. Ah, the misery of 
tliat watching in a sick-room ! the solemu silence 
scarcely broken by the ticking of the clock, the 
crackling of the fire, the occasional dropping of the 
coals, the smothered hum of wheels outside; the 
hon ible thoughts that at such times get the mastery 
of the iniml and riot in full sway,—thoughts of the 
sick person there being watclied. doubts as to the 
chances of their rocovery, wonderings as to wliether 
they themselves are conscious of their danger, as to 
whether they are what is commonly called “ pre- 
liared” to die. Then a dreamy stite, in which we 
begin to wonder when we shall bo in similar plight; 
and whore? Shall we have had time for the reali¬ 
sation of those schemes which now so mucli occupy 
us, or .shall we be cut off suddenly i Shall wo be 
able to bear it calmly and bravely when tlie doctor 
makes that dread announcement, and tells us that 
if wc have any earthly affairs to settle, it were best 
to do it at once ; for it is impossible to deny that 
tliere is a certain ajiiount of danger, etc, etc. And 
the hoy.s, with life before tlicm, and no lielping, 
gmding hand to point out the proper patli? And 
the wife, dearest helpmate, true in all her wifely 
duties, hut ah ! how unfitted to combat with the 
world, to have the responsibilities of the household 
to bear alone I And tlicn the end itself!—theShadow 
cloaked from head to foot I the great hereafter » 

“ Behold, we know not anything ! ” Happy are we 
to arouse from that dismal reverie at tlie sound of 
the wheels of the doctor's cirriage, and gaze into 
Ins eyes, trusting there to read a growing hope. 

The reflections of the four persons assembled 
round poor Kate Mellon’s sick-bed were not entire¬ 
ly of this kind. The minds of Frank and Barbara 
weio naturally full of all tliat had just occurred, in 


I which they were most interested ; full of thoughts 
of past storms ami future liappiness,—full of such 
pleasurable emotions, that (lie actual scene before 
them had but a minor influence Simncl was pon¬ 
dering over his sliattored idol and his dreams of 
vengeance. And then came the .sound of the wheels 
and the smothered knock, and tlien the gentle 
opening of the door, and Mr. Slade’s pleasant pre¬ 
sence in the room. 

He approached the bed, and surveyed the sleeper j 
cros.seil the room with the softest footstep.^, and 
asked a few wliispercd questions of the nurse ; then 
turned quietly back, and seated himself by Frank 
and Barbara 

How do you find lier ? ” a.skcd the latter. 

Mr. Slade simply shook his head, without making 
any verbal reply. 

“The nurse summoned us hurriedly about half- 
an-hour ago,” whispered Cliurchill; “but when wc 
came in, we found her in the state in which you 
now see lier; slie has not moved since, scarcely.” 

“ Poor cliiltl! poor child ! ” said Mr. Slade, plying 
his iKicket-liandkerchief very vigorously; she’ll not 
move mucli more.” 

“Is she,-is she very bad to-uight?” asked 
Barbara 

“ \ es, my dear,” .said the old gentleman, taking a 
large pinch of snuff to correct his emotion ; “yes, 
niy dear, she is very bad, as you would say. There 
is a pinched, worn look in lier face which is unmis¬ 
takable. She is going home rapidly, jioor girl! ” 

The sense of the last observation, though he had 
h^rd the woitls, seemed to have reached Mr. 
Simnel’s ears, for he rose hurriedly, and crossing to 
Mr. Slade, took him by the arm and led him on 
one side. 

“Dill you say she \vns dying?” ho asked in a 
hoarse whisper, wlien they had moved some distance 
fnnn the rest. 

“ I did not say so, thoiigli I implied it,” said the 
old man ; then, iieering at him from under his spec¬ 
tacles, “ May I ask, are you any relation of the 
lady’s I ” 

“ No, no relation; only I—I was going to be 
married to her, that was all.” He said these W’ords 
in a strange, hard, dry voice; and Mr. Slade felt him 
clutch his wrist tight as he went on to say, “ Is 
there no hope? You won’t take amiss w’hat I say; 
I know your talent and your position ; but still, in 
some cases, a second opinion,—if thei'e is anything 
tliat money can do—” 

My dear sir,”said Mr. Slade, “I understand 
perfectly what you mean ; and God knows if there 
were anything to be done I wouldn't stand in the 
way; but in this case, if you had the whole College 
of Surgeons before you, and the gold-fields of 

Australia at your back, there could be but one 
result” 

Mr. Siinnel bowed his head, while one great 
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shiver run throngh liis fninie. Then he lotjke<l u|» 
and siiid, “ And wlieii i " 

“ Immediately,—tn-ni^xht; in two or thivo hours 
at mo-sL She will proh-ioly rise from this lethaiitry, 
have some moments of cotjsciousness, and then— ' 
“And then ? ” 

Mr. Slade made nodirect an.^wer, hut he shniK^red 
his slioulders and turned on his heel. Silently he 
.shook hands with Barharaand t'hmvhill, then u ith 
tSimnel, placiug one baud on his shoidder, and 
grippinK him tightly with the other; then he walked 
to the hed, and bent over it, peering into jKKir 
Kitty s tortured face, while two large tears fell on 
the coverlet. Then ho .stooi)ed and lightly ki.vsed 
tlic hand which lay ontsti'etche<l, ami then hurried 
noiselessly from the room. Mr. Slade teiw sevenil 
patient.i that night before going to a .scientific cou- 
x'erxiuiuiu at the Hanover S'juare Remms,—a noble 
lord, who had Boftening of the brain, and who pas¬ 
sed his days in a big arm-chair, and made a moan¬ 
ing noi.se, and wept when turnc<l away from the 
fire ; a distinguished commoner, who had given way 
to l>raudy, and was raving in delirium ; and a young 
gentleman, who, in attempting to jump the me.ss- 
rooin table after dinner, hud .slipped, and sustained 
a ctmipound fracture of his leg. But at each of thc.se 
visits lie was haunted by the pallid, tortured face of 
tlie <lying girl. At the fonvermuouf it got between 
the microscope and a most delicious preparation ; 
and was by his side a.s lie drew on his nightcap, and 
prepared for Ills hard-earned sluml>crs. 

Slowly, slowly wore away the night: Simnel still 
sat rigid and erect; hut the nurse was Round asleeii, 
and llurlxira’s head had drooped upon Frank's 
shoulder, when suildenly the room rang with a 
shrill startling cr>% In an in.stant all rushed to the 
bcd.side. There lay Kate awake, but still under the 
induenee of some dreadful dream. 

“ Keep him off; keep him off! ” .she cried. “ It's 
unfair, it’s cowardly, Charley 1 I'm a woman, and 
you liit so hard 1 Oh, Robert,” she exclaimed, 
vainly endeavouring to drag licrself towimls Simnel, 
you'll keci) liim off! you’ll defend me 1” 

“ There's no one there, Kate,” said Simnel, drop¬ 
ping on his knees by tlic bedside, and taking her 
hand ; “ tlioro’s no one to liurt you, my child.” 

“ I wa.s dreaming then," said Kate; “ oh, such a 

horrid dream! I thought I-Who are tlic.se?” 

she exclaimed, looking at Barbara and Frank. “ I'm 
scarcely awake yet, I think. Why, it’s Guardy, of 
course! and you, dear, who were so kind to me. 
But how arc you here together ? I can't make that 
out.” j 

“This is my wife, Kate,” said Churchill; “my 
wife, of whom you wero speaking this evening." 

“ Your wife 1 ah, I’m so glad ; I never thought of 
that; I never thought of a.sking her who she wa.s; 

I only knew she was, oh, so kind and so affection¬ 
ate with me; and it was because she was your wife, 
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eh ? Will yon kis.s me ag;iin. dear ! So ; and agnin ! 
\\ liat a sweet .soft face it i.s 1 .\li. he-s l)een 1 

to me, de.ir. this Ini.-haml <if yonr» : aiul I ve given 
him .such trouble f"r .-o inaiiv veaix So gr.ive aiel 
.so ste.uly he .s always l>eeu, that I've loiike<l upon 
hima-scpiite an old fellow, and never thouu'ht of hi* 
marrying. 1—I'm mneh weaker to-night, I think ; 
the jtain seems to have left my side : but I feel so 
weak, as tlumgh I couldn't raise a linger. You re 
thel-c, Robert !” 


“Ay. I feel your hand-grip now I ^'ou mib«t not 
mind what I am going to siy, Rol>ert : ytuitook on 
so l>efore ; but you II be br.ive now, eh, lb>l)ert! I 
—I ktniw I'm going home,—to my long home, I 
mean ; and I want to .say how lia)*py, ami peaceful, 
and gniteful to tlie LonI, I am. I've often tlmuglit 
of this time,—often ami often ; ami wondered,—ami 
I’ve often thought it would l>c like this, ami yet 
nut quite in this way. You nseil to talk to me 
about iny rd.slmess, Guardy,—in riding, I mean.” 

“ Ye.s, dear Kate ; and you always promi.sed ami 
you never diil, my head-'trong child ! " 

“ Xo, Onardy, I «liiln’t, ami yet [ trie«l hard ; but 
[ hadn't much plen.'-nrc elsewise, had 1 ? RoK'i t 
know.s that ; and I ilul .so enjoy my work! I've 
often thought it might come when 1 was with the 
houmls, and that would have been dreadful I All 
the husine.v> and bother in the field, aud carried 
away somewhere, to .scano wretched place, where 
there'd have l>ecn no one near to care for mo ; and 
now I've you all here, and that kind old doctor ; 
and oh, timnk God, for all.” 

There was u little pause, and then .she a.skod in, 
if anything, a weaker voice, “ What's l)ecome of ihe 
home ? dues any one know ?—the home, I mean, 
that did this ? ” 


“ He was taken home, Kate, so Freeman siiid. 
He’s a g«Hsl deal cut ; but—” 

“Oh don’t let him come to grief, Robert ! It 
w.'usn't Ills fault, |XH>r fellow ! He wa.s startled by 
the—ah, well; it’s all over now ! Don’t fmwn .so, 
Robert; I ought to have known belter. Lord Clon¬ 
mel always said he had a temper of l.is own ; but 
I tliought I could do anything, and—. Some of 
them will crow over this, won't they ? Those Jeffrey 
girls, who always said I was a park-rider, and no 
goml at fencing, eh? Well, well, that’s neither 
here nor tlierc. You know all about the will, 
Guardy,—in the desk, you know? and what I said 
about your having—and Freeman —and the meu’s 
wages ; and—” 

As she spoke she sunk back, and seemed to fall 
asleep at once. Tlic nume, who )md been Imvering 
round, advanced and looked an.xiou.sly at lier, lay¬ 
ing her finger on her imlso, ami imering into her 
face. Rea.s.surcd,she retired again ; and the othei-s, 
save Simnel, who still remained kneeling by the 
bed, resumed their places. Then, .stretched supine, 
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ami without adclrf.ssiiig liei*self to any one, Kate 
i^Iellon began to talk agjiin. Fraginentarj-, discon¬ 
nected, incoherent sentences they Mere that she 
uttered ; but, listening to them, Simnel and Frank 
Churcliill managed to make out that her head was 
Manderiug, and that she M-as running tlirougli pas¬ 
sages of her e;u'ber life. 

“ Keady!” she said. “All right, Dolphin ! Now, 
band uliy don’t they jilay up? No hoop lit yet! 
Get along, Dolphin! Ribbons noM'! Stand up, 
man !—u liy doesn’t that man stand up1 So, give 
him his head—that's it. Chalk ; more chalk !— 
this pad's .so slippery, I .shall never stand on it; 
that's better. Nom’ m’o go—one, two, three! All 
right, sir ; all l ight, madam ; tt)ld you I should elear 
it. Ah, C'harley! Hold the hoop loM’er—lower yet. 


What’s he at? I shall miss it—miss it and then— 
Slacken your curb, miss, or she’ll rear! So, that’s it 
—easy does it. Courage noM’,—head and the heart 
uj); hand and the heel down ! Oh he’s jumped 
short!—he’s over I he’s over I ” 

She gave a sharp cry, and half raised herself on 
to the ])illoM’. The nurse u'as by her in an instant; 
so M’ere they all Her eyes opened at first dreamily; 
then she looked round and smiled sweetly. “ Kiss 
me, dear,’’ she said to Barbara. “Guardy! Robert, 
Robert! kindest, dearest Robert, I’m—going 
home!” 

Then, wntli tears streaming from both their eyes, 
Frank led Barbara away ; while, haggard and rigid, 
Simnel knelt by the bedside firmly clutching a 
da\d hand. 


OUR JERUSALEM PONY.* 

[By Jamies Patn.I 


AM a medical man, residing, as my 
\'|t/ informs her relatives in the 
Soutli, “in the neighbourhood of” 
Edinburgh ; but in jioint of fact we 
are m it, the nearest villa-residences 
being thirty .streets off at the very least. 

“Alfy,” said she, coaxingly, “ now you 
are getting on so mcII, my love, don’t 
you tliink that you ought to buy a brougham ? ” 
Certainly, if you wish it, luy dear,” returned 
I,” pretending to misunderstand her, “ buy half-a- 
dozen brooms if they are necessary, by all means, 
sweetest ; but I thought we stocked the house 

when I moved, at your request, from our flat into 
thi.s main-door.” 

I meant a carriage, love—a brough-am ; a one- 
liorse brougham M'oiild be quite enough.” 

^^^ly not say Mr. Axle’s prize ‘drag ’ at once?” 
replied I, laughing, and lighting another cigar: 

111 send round Betsy in the morning, Muth my 

compliments, and I’ll buy it of him at his owu 
figure.” 

It M’ould very much increase your practice,” 
remarked Leonora, musingly; “there’s nothing 
like a carriage fora medical man, you may depend 
on that; it takes liim where skill and talent, even 
such as yours, Alfy, M’ould never carry him.” 

“ Yes, love ; it sometimes takes him to prison,” 

remarked I, a^cntingly. A slight pause here 

took place, during M’hich I only caught one word 

of my Leonora’s, and even that was not intended 

for me; it sounded exceedingly like “Fiddle¬ 
stick I ” 

Do you know how much you spend in the 
course of the year in cabs, Alfred? Nothing! 


Oh, don’t you tell me naughty fibs; you men 
never can keep any account. What do you say, 
dear? I can’t quite catch M-hat you are saying. 
You walk ! Oh, you wicked man, you don’t walk 
from ten to five every day, I’m sure ! ” 

“ My love,” returned I, kissing her, “ my remark 
was that there is such a thing as a ’bus.” 

“ Very well, Alfred,” observed Leonora, with a 
sigh, and as tliough tlie discussion was closed ; 

“ all I have to say is this, that the child’s ancles 
are going.” 

“ Going ! ” ejaculated I, with unaffected sur¬ 
prise ; “and M’here are they going to? ” 

“If the child’s being lame for life is a joke, 
Alfred—as everything seems, indeed, to be a joke 

to you—it’s all well and good, and it doesn’t 
signify.” 

“ He’s got the perambulator,” observed I, with 
that callousness to shame which is the husband’s 
only and vei^' inadequate defence, the unwarranted 
mackintosh in which he vainly w'raps himself from 
the watery foe; “ he can keep his ancles from 
going in that, Leonora, surely.” 

“Betsy won’t push it,” sobbed my wife; "she 
said she’d see the little angel fur-fur-further first 
Its only use now is to hold the umbrellas in the 
lobby.” 

“ Then we must turn over a new leaf, and get a 
page,” returned I, pleasantly. 

“ You’ve promised me him a long time,” returned 
the unrelenting Leonora; “ but I w’ouldn’t trust 
that child to be butted about by a page—no. not 
for millions.” ’ ^ , 

“ I don’t think so large a temptation will ever 
be thrown in your way, my love,” temark-ed ^ 


• By pormissioa of Mosara. Chatto and Wlndoo. 
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dniy ; “say ‘thousands.’ P,ut I tell you what I will 
do, Lenny ; I’ll gyt a Jerusalc-in pony for linn. ’ 

“A pony!” cried she, ol.ipping her hand.s and ' 
shutting up her laclirymal ihicts as if hy niaHc ■ 

“ oh, that’ll he delicious ! ’ ” ’ , 

“A .hrmutnn jiony,’ observed I again, with ' 
Ctnplusis, and unwilling that an e.viieetitkui 
should Ikj aroused of some Arab steed; “it will 
only be a Jerusalem.” ' 

“I don’t care whether it comes from JeniMlem 
or not,” rejilied she, in evident ignonince that 
the c.xpression was eu{)huistic for a donkey; “ I d i 


proprietor, who. without giving liiniM.lf un irl^t.lIit■.■^ 
lireath fora comma, and far levs f.,r con>ider-.ilion 
of the f.iet.s. de|«).se-d—that it w.js mid.Jle-ag.-d, 
sU'ady, aiul well-condu<fe4l. wmilci carry a l.aly 
•Mde-way.s. ihdii t know how to startle. Lie down ? 
Hle.ss you. A j |ji,„ u-huiit- 

ing; while a.s for ki-kiiig- 

It may have been that the philosophic bea.--t was 
annoyed liy so much tl.ittery ; it may have k-eii 
that fate hersedf interpo.'Oil to save mv precious 
infant ; or it may Jiave heen a gadtiy ; but certain 
it is that at the word “kicking,” that donkey 
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just OS soon have it from there ns from Wale.s or 
Shetland.” 

Ila 1 sanl I; for I had nothing else to say, 
since I Imd not the heart, nor indeed the courage, 
to undeceive her. 

“And, Alfy, darling,” observed she, as slie 
tripi»irigly left the room to communicate this piece 
of news to her otrspring, “do please, if you 
possibly can, let it be a piebald.” 

“ Very well, my love ; I will, if I po.s.sibIy can,” 
returned I; “ but I confes-s I do not tliink it ver>' 
likely.” 

On a certain Saturday evening, some time after 
this conversation, I chanced U) he at a small 
village in tlie neighbourhood of Edinburgh, which 
forms a sort of watering-place to that metropolis— 
that is to s-ay, whicli boasts of a pier, a wlieel-of- 
fortune, a few bathing-iiiachine.s, and a stud of 
Jerusalem jmiiic-s ; and on one of these animals I 
set my eye and my min«i 

I made- impiiry concerning its merits of the 


! began a ,fc fhux witli its hind-legs, the dura¬ 
tion and violence of which I never l>efore s.iw 
eipialled. “Its only his play ’—began the ]xy\H)- 
cntical proprietor. I »-ongealed the remainder of 
his .sentence by a glance of increilulous scc>rn, and 
requestetl to see some smaller sjiecimens—infant 
donkeys, who had left off milk-diet, but liad not 
yet been taught vicious tricks, liml he any such 
tliat lie could lay liis hand uimn his heart and 
recommend to the father of a young family I Had 
he any under a ye;ir old ? 

Young donkeys? Of course, ho had young 
donkeys ; .scores—Imiitlred.s. Under one year ohl ? 
Certainly not How could he have? Nothing 
wa.s younger than one i How could it be ? 

I tiinieil away in disgust, and should have 
dejiarted ilonkeylo.ss, but tliat a Ihut ex mnrhimX 
—a fellow belonging to the batliing-maehines— 
wlio seemed to know tliis man and his humour, 
intervened, and .solved the difficulty. He e.xplaiiietl 
to him, with an elaborate patience, which should 
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eai n him tl>e lately vacated place in the College 
nf I’loceptors, that there \v;is a .smaller me:isurc ! 
of time than a year, and that a .Jerusalem jiony 
mi”ht be any nnmber of months old short of a 
twelvemonth. 

I accom})auied the.se two to the donkey 
em]ioriinn, purchased my young ass for ten 
shillings, hired a boy to lead it home by a straw- 
halter, and imagined the affair to be concluded. 

When myself anti prize readied our residence in 
Paradi.se Low, about eleven o’clock r.M., he had, in 
aildition to his four pei'sonal attendants, who had 
remained faithful, a “tail” of about one hundred 
people, including two iiolicemcn, and three or four 
liighly respectable pei'sons who wanted to go the 
other way, but who were ctunpelled to follow the 
stream and accompany us. 

I had forgotten, when I made my purcha.se, 
that our back-green was, so to speak, down-sbiirs, 
and only approachable by the area steps and 
through the kitchen passage ; but often during 
the course of my triumjihal march this difficulty 
hail pre.sentcd itself to my procrastinating mind, 
and it had now to be solved : “ How were we to 
get the Jerusalem pony into his uncomeatable 
liaddock ? ” 

“ Come,” cried the policeman, as we vainly urged 
the animal to descend into his future residence, 
“ this won’t do, you know; you must move on, 
sir; you mustn’t be obstructing the street” 
“ Obstructing your grandmother,” cried I, pale 
with passion at the idea of the law interfering to 
oppress what it was intended to protect; “ is 
there not room in Paradise Row for this poor 
young creature as well as myself 1 Move on, 
indeed ! that is the very thing I want to do! 
A 1, take the Jerusalem pony’s fore-legs; A 2, take 
his hind-ciuarters, and be very careful; and carry 
him down those steps.” 

“ Hooray 1 ” shouted the crowd, in a .state of 
wild excitement, and delighted with my com¬ 
manding air. 

“Take him down,” cried I, in a voice of 
thunder ; “ you had better take him down when I 
tell you ! ” 

“ Hooray ! ” shouted the crowd; “ take him 
down, or down with the Peelers.” 

The policemen looked at me, looked at the 
assembled thousands—for tho street was filled 
by this time from end to end, and surged into the 
adjoining siiuares—looked at one another, and 
then proceeded to obey me without a murmur. 
They took up—they had never taken up such a 
customer before—the astonished quadruped in the 
manner I had suggested, and carried him safe and 
sound douTi the area steps. 

Oh, the relief of mind and body when I saw 
that Jerusalem jiony deposited safely in our back- 
green ! the gratitude with which I overwhelmed 


those guardians of public .safety ! the recklcssnc.-y4 
of expense with which I ojicned bottle after bottle 
of superior beer for their refreshment ! 

I woke Leonora, to recount to her all that I had 
done, and had .some difficulty to prevent her ntsh- 
ing to the window to look at the new arrival- 

“ I don’t even know what a Jerusalem pony is” 
urged she ; “ I shall be lying awake, and tr>’ing to 
picture what unusual-” 

At this juncture, her doubts were set at rest for 
ever by the most tremendous braying that ever 
issued from the mouth of jackass since the days of 
Balaam; it was exactly beneath oiw bed-room 
window, and sounded like a brass band composed 
of ophicleides out of repair. 

“ Why, it’s only a dreadful donkey, Alfred,” 
cried Leonora, with just indignation. 

“ It’s forty donkeys,” cried I, penitently, and 
stopping my ears. Never, indeed, shall I forget 
that noise, which seems even now to be ringing 
through tho chambers of memory. 

We retired to rest, however—that is to say, we 
lay down and listened. Sometimes we would 
nourish a faint hope that all was over, that tho 
Jerusalem , pony woxUd himself require the bless¬ 
ings of sleep, and become quiet; and sometimes 
tho real horrors of our situation could not be 
dispelled by any such baseless fancy. I think the 
creature must have been composing a coronach or 
lament for his absent mother or other relatives; 
for after very short i)auses, such as might have 
been given by any donkey to composition, ho 
would burst forth with a toiTent of discoixlant 
wailing of about fourteen lines in length—as far 
as we could judge—and ending in an Alexandrine. 
It was horrible from the first, and rapidly grew to 
bo unbearable. At 2.30 A.M. I put on my dressing- 
gown and slippers, and taking down the rope from 
one of the window-curtains, I sallied forth into tho 
back-grccn. Sleep had of course been banished from 
every other inhabitant of Paradise Row as well as 
from ouraelves; a score of human heads regarded 
me from far and near, from first flat to attic, with 
interest and satisfaction. They believed in their 
foolish and revengefxil hearts, I knew, that I was 
about to hau^ the Jerusalem pony. I was not 
going to do anything of the kind. 

I approached the animal, uttering sounds such 
as, in the mouths of his late attendants, 1 had 
observed to give him pleasure ; but I might just as 
well have read aloud the Act for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Ho turned away; he fled ; 
he even lifted up his heels against me. Disgusted 
but not dispirited by this conduct, I pursued the 
flying beast with persevering vigour, despite the 
fluttering of my lengthy garment, and the in¬ 
creasing coolness of my improtected legs. I 
caught' him ; I tied up his jaws—securely, os I 
thoxight—with the curtain-rope; and retir^ amid 
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niunnurs of appliiiise to my ai»ai'tment, leaving 
him speechle.sii and discomtited. 

Better, far better would it have been bad I never 
attempted this. The great harmonies of Nature 
are not to be bushed by the rude hands of Man. 
Scarcely liad n»y head touched tlie i)illo\v, when the 
bray, half-stifled, pitiful, more harassing beyond 
expression than before, recommenced with hideou-s 
pertinacity, and incre.xsed in volume with every 
note. Preseutly the roi)e gave way, and the full 
tide of song burst forth agsiin from tlu\t Jerusalem 
l>ony as the |)eut-up waters from an ineflectual 
dam ; wliile the cock, imagining, no doubt, that it 
was dawn, and accusing itself of over-sleeping, 
and permitting another creature to be the first to 
Ktlutc the sun, added its shrill tribute to the 
din. 

“ I’ll cut that donkey’s throat,” cried I, leaping 
out of bed, and fumbling for a razor ; “the organ 
is situated so low down in his brynx that nothing 
less will stop him.” 

“Give him chloroform,” cried Leonora, sarcasti¬ 
cally ; “ you’re so fond of that.” 

This remark, inteuded to wound my professional 
feelings, was, ns sometimes happens, the very best 


advice that could be given to tne. 1 .mmIcIkhI uj) 
an enormous jjhial of that tlivine and 

again rushed down to the back-green to .-.ik-nce the 
domestic enemy. Tliis time I cuinpicred; in 
fifteen minutes—it must l>e confessed, after trv- 
meiidou.s exertion—I was standing in my dressing- 
gown and slippers ui>on that prostrate Jcrasakiu 
pony like another Barey; a victim to s< ience. he 
reiH>.sed like a sleeping iiifaut who has luid cnotigh 
of his lK>tt)e. 

This victory, achieved in the siglit of rcsi>ectable 
though slee]>less myriads, has l>cen i|uite an 
udvcrtisemeiit to me. .My i)ractice is incrciising, 
and the child’s ancles are being ra[»idly strength¬ 
ened. A breach kiux-ked through the wall of our 
back-green {(crmits the immediate cause of this 
prosperity to retire, after his daily lalM)urs, to a 
pasture at a considerable distance. Leonor.i is 
more than mollified. She has withdrawn the 
hasty expression once made use of, about st)me- 
thing being no more like another thing than a 
horse-chestnut is like a chestnut hojse, and con- 
fesscs that a Jeru.sidcm jKmy is a very gooil pt)ny 
after all Her sole regret now is that he is nut a 
piebald. 
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TT E N D, all ye | And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had hchl her close 


wlio li.st to hear 
our noble Eng- 
land’.s pnti.se. 

I tel) of the tliricc 
fumou.s deed.s 
she wrought in 
ancient days. 
When that great 
fleet invincible 
ngnnst her bore 
in vain 

The richest spoils 
of Mexico, the 
stoute.st licarts 
of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a wann summer 
day 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to 
Plymouth Bay; 

Her crew hath seen Castile’s black fleet beyond 
Aurigny’s Isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving 
many a mile ; 

At sunri.so she escai>cd their van, by God’s especial 
grace; 


in chase. 

Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along 
the wall; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgeumbe’s 
lofty hall; 

^^any a light fi.shiiig'bark put out to pry along tlie 
coast ; 

And with lease reiu and bloody spur rode inland 
many a ixwt. 

With hi.s white hair unbonneted the vStout old 
sheriff comes; 

Behind him march the halberdiers, l>eforo him 
sound the drums ; 

His yeomen, round the market-cros-s, make clear 
an ample space, 

For there behovc.s him to set up the st.mdaril of 
her Grace. 

And haughtily the trum]>cts peal, and gaily dance 
the bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 
swells. 

Look how tho lion of the sea lifts up his ancient 
crown, 

And underneath his deadly iww treads the gay 
lilies doAsiL 
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So stalked he ulu-ii lie turned to Might, on that 
famed rieard Meld, 

Dolieinia’s plutno, and Genoas bow, and Ciosar's 
eagle sliield : 

So glaied he wlien at Agincoiut in wrath he 
turned to bay, 

And cruslied and torn beneath Ids paws the 
princely Imnters lay. 

Ho! strike tlie tiag-staM’ deej), Sir knight ; ho! 
scatter Mowers, fair iiiai<ls ; 

Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute ; ho ! gallants, 
draw your bhnles ; 

Tliou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft 
her wide ; 


The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glitter¬ 
ing waves. 

The rugged miners jiourcd to war from Mendips 
sunless caves. 

O'er Longleat’s tower.s, o'er Cniidxmrne’s oaks, 
the Mery herald Mew ; 

He roused the .shejiherds of Stonehenge, the 
rangers of Reaulieu. 

Right sharp an<l «[uick the bells all idglit rang out 
from Ihistol town, 

And ere the day three hundi*ed horse had met on 
Clifton down ; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into 
the night, 



Our glorious Skmi-kr Eai>f..m, the banner of our 
jnide. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's 
ma.ssy fold, 

The jiarting gleam of sinisliiue kissed that haughty 
scroll of gold ; 

Night sank upon the dusky bead), nn<l on the 
jinrple .sea.— 

Such liglit in England ne'er had been, nor ne’er 
ag-ain .shall be. 

hrorn lt,ddy.stono to Berwick bounds, from Lynn 
to .Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber wa.s as bright and busy as 
the day ; 

I'or swift to east and .swift to west the gha.stly 
war-flame spread ; 

Jligli on St. Miehad’s Mount it shone ; it shone 
on Beachy Head. 

Far on the dcei) the Spaniard saw, along each 
southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twink¬ 
ling points of fire; 


And saw o’erliangingRidimond Hill, the streak of 
hlood-rcd light. 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death¬ 
like silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one erj', the royal 
city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answer¬ 
ing fires ; 

At once the loud alarum clashed from all her 
reeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud 
tlie voice of fear ; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a 
louder cheer : 

And from the furthest wards was heard the rush 
of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of flags and pikes rushed 
doum each roaring street: 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder 
still the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came 
sjiurring in: 
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Anti wstwarJ .straight, from wild Iilackhe;ith, tlic 
warlike errant wont. 

And rai.scd in many an ancient hall the g-allant 
squires uf Kent. 

Southward from Surrey's plaisant hill.s flew those 
bright couriers forth ; 

High on bleak Ilampsteatl's swarthy moor they 
.started for the North ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they 
bounded still, 

All night from tower to tower they sprang ; they 
sprang from hill to hill, 

Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwen’s 
rocky dale.s, 

Till like volcanoes Hared to Heaven the storinv 
hills of Wales, 


Till twelve fair counties ^;iw the blaze on Malvern's 
lonely height. 

Till streamed in crim>on on the wind the Wrekin'.-^ 
cie.'t of light, 

Till broad and flea-e the star came forth on Elvs 
study fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose i?i arms o’er all the 
)>nundless plain ; 

Till Ilelvoir's lordly termces the sign to Lincoln 
sent. 

And Lincoln .sped the message on o’er the wide 
vale of Trent ; 

Till Ski«ldaw .suv the Hre that burned on Gaunt’.'? 
embattled pile, 

And the red glare of Skiddaw roused the burghers 
of Carlisle. 


WHAT I WENT THROUGH TO GET HER. 

[By Lt.-Cou>sel Uoeoii.} 


AST year wa.s an eventful one for me : 
I had a touch of the goiit, the wrong 
horse wem the Derby, my jirincipal 
tenant in.sisted on my helping him to 
drain, and I lost a Liwsuit So that 
when 1 liciud that Miss Sarah Potts 
was likely to inherit the jjroperty of her 
palcnial uncle, Colonel Sir Gc»)rge PutU, late 
governor of Semetary Islaml, it occurred to me 
that I had danced much and carried flirtition to 
the ver>’ verge of projaKSul to that young lady, 
whu.se bciiuty had ulway.s fascinate<l, while her 
good temper Isad channcil me. Indeed, .site had 
only needed this touch from the philo.st»phcr’s stone 
to render her irresistible ; so I jiacked up iny port¬ 
manteau and started for Scarborough, where the 
Potts family were then residing. 

Ve7n, vtJi, vu-i ! 

But,” whispered the dearest and mo.st sensible 
of girls, as I wrajipcd her oi)cra-cloak round her 
pearly shoulders, oi> the mo»t eventful of nights, 
*^011, Charle.s, beware how you ufleiid my uncle, 
and, above all tilings, humour my aunt f” 

If I pride myself ujxm anything, it is my power 
of making myself agreeable to cver>d>^y, of 
whatever age, sex, or condition—indeed, 1 liavc 
reason to sup}>osc that some of iny friends con¬ 
sider me actually stupid, so nicely can I adapt 
my conversation to my company—and it was 
with a confident heart and Arm hand that I rang 
the bell of Colonel Potts’s lodgings on the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

The door opened with a suddenness which 
startled me, and I found myself opiiosite a six- 
feet footnion, tall, stiff, and erect as a Potsdam 
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grenadier, who went, at my desire, to see if lii.s 
master wa.s at home, and then returned with an 
aflirmative un.'^wer, an<l hcrahled me np-slairs. 

A.s I enlere*! the apartment. I heanl a rustle, 
and saw the door of an inner r«.>om close, which 
distracted my thoughts for a moment, so that 
it re<iuiretl a violent effort of will to eonceiitr.ite 
my attention on the object before me. The object 
before me was a stout, short gentleman of al>out 
fifty, with white hair, white whiskers, and very 
shaggj’ white eye-hrow.s—a chilling uniformity of 
colour, somewhat relievetl hy his having yellows 
instciul of white.s to his eyes, while the sjiine 
delicate primru.se tinge spread over the surface 
uf his cheeks and forehead, the whole countenance 
being wanned by the rich rosy tint of his nase. 
He wore grey trousers, and a frock-coat not 
buttoned so closely ns altogether to hide his 
fine linen shirt-frill and buff waistcoat He 
carried his watch in his trouser-fob, had a great 
bunch of seals jingling and swaying about his 
cpigo-stric regions, wore a heavy gold double 
eye-gloss round his neck, choked himself u]) in 
a satin stock with a buckle bcliind it, and wa.s 
altogether of the “ old school” 

“ I knew Miss Potts formerly, sir,” said I, plung¬ 
ing in at once; '*indee<l, 1 may say, I was intimate 
with her family ; so, seeing her here, and learning 
that she was at present residing with you, I have 
taken the liberty of calling-” 

“ No liberty at all, sir ; as a friend of my late 
brother, I am delighted to make your acquain¬ 
tance. Pray, be seated ; Lady Potts >nll be down 
directly." 

And we began to converse about a variety 
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of topics, on some of wliioh 1 fouml myself 
expressing veiy singular opijiions, for, in my 
anxiety to bring the convei-Siition roinul to Sainh, 
I saiti 1 lianlly knew wliat, till at last, fearing 
he wouhl torin a bad opinion of me, I apologised 
tor my ijiattention, and told him riglit out that 
1 came as a suitor for his niece s hand. 

'■ Ouite right, Mi. I’ans : you have acted in a 
very honourable and straightforward manner. 
^ es. you haN-e thme well to apply first to tlie com¬ 
manding otlieiT for leave to-’ 

“.V-ahemI coughed .some one in the next 
room : loi- a folding-door which spread across 
from wall to wall, but which did not tit very 
closely to the Hour or ceiling, was the only i»ar- 
titi.m .separating the apartments, through which 
sound ciicnlatei] with such case tliat a jmor 

la»ly <-ould not even cleiir her tlnoat without 
being overheard. 


“ IJy-tlie-byi, ’ continued the colonel, “as our 

conference will probably Ik; a longer one than I at 

first supposed, I will just finish a little pressing 

matter I was engaged upon when you came in, 

and return. I shall not bo long.” He left the 

room by tlic outer door, and presently after I 

heard that of tlio next ofieti and sliut, and then 
VO ires. 

“ 'Vhish—whi.sh—sliish—wish—sliish.” 

\Nell, my dear, what tlie dickens am I to 
say f *’ 

“ Hu.sh—sh—sh—sh. Whish—shish—whish.” 

“ Wurwurwurrerwur,” <kc. tkc. 

Tlie colonel had gone to his commanding-ofticer 
for oiilei-s. In about ten minutes he came back 

“Pardon me,” he said, “for keeping you wait¬ 
ing so long. Now for this matter we were speak¬ 
ing of. hii-st, lot mo explain to you how far my 
authority extends over my niece. She can, of 
coui-se, marry whom she pleases ; but if I do not 
approve of tlie match, I should not consider myself 
bouiul to do anytliing for her; if, on the other 
hand, I and—and Lady Potts, were pleased with 
lier choice, she would continue to hold the place 
she at present occupies in my will, and I should 
pay doA\Ti as her marriage-portion f r ” 

The voice went on. but what it uttered was 
maudible to my mind for the next five minutes, 
Ihe sum represented by x so far exceeded my 
expectations, that I was lost, bewildered, breath¬ 
less wth Anxiety at the bare idea of losing my 
dearest Sarah : never had my Imagination painted 
her charms in such glowing colours. 

“And now,” the colonel was saying, when I 
had somewhat recovered, “ I should like to ask 
you a few questions. It is the fashion now-a- 

hUfn I \ the advantages of birth and 

Mood; to me they are of vital importance: I 
consider that there is us much diflference between 
a gentleman and a plebeian, as between a race- 


liurse anti a donkey. I should like to hear a few 
detail.-^ about yiuir family.” 

M Idle 1 was yet <le.seanting on the merits of 
iny forefathers, a dark olijcct, observable through 
the .slit at tlie bottom of the partition, was sud- 
<lenly removed, the sunbeams gleamed tlirough 
in one unbroken line, and, by a singular coinci- 
tlence, Lady Potts immediately afterwards entered 
the room. She was a tall, bony woman, with a 
Roman nose, large under-jaw, muddy green eyes, 
.sallow coijijdexion, and low foreheiid. Slie was 
dressed in .i magnificent velvet gown, wonderful 
black hair, a .small lace-cap, and chains, rings, and 
biacelets costly enough to make a garrotter liowl 
at the thought that she never ventured out on 

foot after dusk. Her age was about-WTiither 

are you hurrying me, pen indi.screet ! respect the 
wcakne.ss of a weaker sex, and state ambiguously 
that lier age was forty— wwre or less. The lady 
was stately, and alluded much to her late ele¬ 
vated position—in the colonies, I mean, not be¬ 
hind the door. 

“ The w'eathcr is very warm,” said I. 

“ Well, I .suppose it is,” she replied ; “ but after 
so many ye;ii-s’ residence in a trojiical climate, I 
do not feel the heat so much as others.” 

“Ah! no, you would not. The scenery about 
here is very pretty.” 

“ Is it 1 I dare sjiy. Everything was so bright 
and on so gigantic a scale in Semetary Island, that 
these muddy waves, stunted trees, and little 
liillocks seem hardly worth looking at.” 

“ Oh, no doubtv Ah, I think I saw you at the 
Assembly Rooms last night; veiy fine, are they 
not ? ” 

She smiled loftily, and gently shook her head. 

“ I am no judge. My ball-room at the palacey*' 
Jijc. <kc. 

It wiw very hard work, but I at length suc¬ 
ceeded in making a favourable impression; for 
Lady Potts made a sign to her Sir, who, being 
w’cll trained, immediately took up his cue. 

Well,” said he, “to return to the matter you 
have called here to speak about : we must know 
a little more of you before we can make any 
promise. We leave this the day after to-morrow, 
and return to Norfolk, to be in time for 
the 1st of September. Come down and help 

me to murder the partridges. Are you a good 
shot ?” 

• * * * • • 

I dressed myself as fast as I could, in hopes of 
getting a word with Sarah before dinner; and 
the dearest girl anticipated my wish, for, on 
opening the drawing-room door, I saw she was 
there alone. 

Time was precious, so the one minute devoted 
to rapture being over, 1 said, “ Adored one, can 
you give me a hint 1 ” 
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“Yes, yon maile a favour.iMv iiiij)iv.-v>ioii at 
Scarboroui'li, and will easily fjet on ; at lea.-t. I 
always do. They both spoil nie. Ne\er mind a 
little roiighne.^.'S; they mean nolhitiu'. Aunt is 
the deaiX'st, most lovable, kindest of women, so 
long a-s she has her own way, and is not contra¬ 
dicted. .She is rather a bigot, .so you had better 
put your lilwrality in your pocket; .md she thinks 
a good deal of her family—wa.s a Miss Mont¬ 
gomery, and brought this e.state to \mcle. 

“ Ah ! and Sir George f ” 

“Well, you mu-st be very good, and keep your 
temper. Uncle is a dear, m in. Imt mther 
inclined to order jieople about. You .see. aunt 
rule.s him, so he likes to rule others. His temper 
is somewhat violent at tiine.s but he .soon comes 
round, if not opjiosetl ;. ami then he tries to atone 
for what he has said or done wliile angry. Oh. 
I abnost forgot; above all thing's, be very 
punctual ; if you are ever late for breakfast or 
dinner, I will not answer for the consequences ; 
and i.s there atiything else 1 yes, if you could lake 
•snuff, it woidd plciise him. There goes the 
bugle !’’ Ami to the tune of “ O, the Roast Beef 
of Old England,” Sir George and Lady Pott.s 
entered the room. 

“Welcome, Mr. Pairs, to Montgomery Hall,” 
said the lady, graciously according me her hand. 

“How d’ye do? glad to see you,” said the 
colonel. “ Ready for the birds to-morrow ? Have 
a pinch ?” 

Mindful of the final liint I had received from 
Sarah, I accepteil the ofi'er, and tried to drop the 
snutF while pretending, willi much noise and aji- 
parent enjoyment, to draw it up into my no.se ; but 
a few grain.s more volatile than the rest iiusisted 
on making their way in, and I fouml it necessary 
to blow tliat organ. 

“ Niff, nifl’ Ble.ss my houI, how di.sgusting ! 
Niff, uitf. What can it be ? Why, it i.s your 
handkerchief ! It's mirsk I Young man, you are 
offensive ; come with me,” said Sir George. 

I urn not over-patient by nature, and felt all the 
blood in iny Iwdy fly to my face at this insult; 
but I thought of the stake I was playing for, 
swallowed my anger, and followed him. 

“Throw tlie thing dowm. .lolin, take that 
handkerchief away,” said ho, when we hu«l reached 
the halL “This way, .Mr. Pans; "and he leil me 
into his study, opened a folding wa.Miing-stand, 
poured water into the basin, and said, iiointing to 
it, “Wash!” 

I obeyed him, and wo returned to the drawing¬ 
room. 

“ My lady is scn’cd,” the butler pre.sently 
announced; and as ho did not sjieak literally, 
but metaphorically, I offered my arm. 

When the Ladies had withdrawn, the colonel 
ensconced himself in an casy-chair, and began 
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pumping me in so obviou> a matiiicr that I had 
no dilhculty in flowing to his entire .-viti.'f.ii tioii. 
At the end of al>uut a bottle, he threw his napkin 
over hi> head, and siitl— 

*' Ring when you want more clari t : wlieii you 
have had enough, go to the ladie.s, aiul iiuike no 
noi.se. 

And pre.seiitly he .snored. 

When I entered the drawing-room. 1 found 
Sar.ili a>leep on the .-•ofa, and L;idy Potts hanging 
over a ba.'ket adorned with pink .'ilk. 

“ Was it a |K)or little dear sulfciing angel, den I 
Was it a pretty creature, witli it.s little brown 
eye.s! ” 

“What a Ix-autiful dt»g !" I e.vclainied. “Is it 
ill?" 

“Oh, very, verj- ill. Poor dear Flop.i, she ha.s 
ipiite lo.st her appetite, slie who always enjoyed 
her fowl so ! She has ejitcn nothing to-tlay but the 
wing of a chicken and a few macaroons." 

“ If you will allow me to e.xamine her, I may be 
of some service ; I am used to dogs. .\h 1 I see. 
ha.s short breath, finds it difficult to stand. .My 
dciir Lilly Potts, if this dog is not attended to, she 
will «lie.” 

“Oh, Mr. Pans. Poor Floni; what shall I 
do 1 ” 

“ >\'ell, I tliink I could s;ive her if she were left 
entirely in uiy hands; but, above all tilings, n< 
one must feed her but niy.self." 

“Thunk you, dear .Mr. Pans; I will give direc 
tion.s. Oil, I shall be ever gniteful to you if you 
should i»rove the ble-Nsed in.'trumcnt of restoring 
my sweet (K>ggy to health again! " 

I.,a«ly Pott.s went to the other end of the ix^om 
for some work, and I whispered to .Sunili, “ Will 
that do?” 

“ Ah, you dreadful !iy|>ocrite ; it is quite .shex'k- 
ing! I shall uever know when to Udievo you in 
earne.st,” she ro|>lied, looking half-frighteneil, half- 
unin.sed. 

“ It is very unpleasant. Nothing but the hope 
of winning you could make mo sfoiqi to such a 
course of proceeding.” 

“ O yes; I know it wa.s necc.s.sary : indeeil, it 
was I who advised it. But whatever my uncle 
nml aunt’s foible.s, and however they Ikehavo to 
others, they are mo.st kind to me, and it |>ains me 
to see their weak i>oint« so drawn out.” 

The colonel came in, yauming, had a cup of tea, 
and then told me to get the hackgamnu>n-l>ourd, 
and ]ilay u bit with him ; which I <lid, playing 
us builly as ^^o.ssible, and never taking him up 
but once, when I could not help it; on which 
occasion he got into so violent a i>a.ssion, that I 
was glad of my previous forbearance; but as I 
muimgcd to let liim gniumon me that ver>' game, 
he soon recovered lus—what I suppose lie called— 
good-huiiiour. 
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S<»(in the sounds of the bugle were once more 
beard in the hall. 

■'There is half-past ton.” cried Sir George. 
‘‘Good-tiighf, Mr. I’an.s. Now go to your bed¬ 
room. If you want to read, you will find plenty 
of book.s, papers, niagazine.s, Szv. iu the library ; 
and if you wish to smoke, you may.” 

Dressing - gowned, slippered, cigared, easy - 
chaired, pai)er-knifc<l, and Edinburgh Reviewed, 
I was rei.osing after my labours, dangers, and 
.sulFerings, when tliore caiiu a knock at the door. 

“ \\ ho is there i ” 

“ Oialers, sir.” 

“ Orders ! What is that J Come in.” 

A man-.servant entered with a book bouml in 
red, and having a brazen clasp, winch lie opened, 
and pointed out to me a particular page, from 
which I read ;— 

MoNinOMEltY H.4LL, 
“August 31, 18—. 

Mr. Pans, of Lincolnshire, gent., arrived here 
tln.s <lay on a visit.—The family will a-<>.semble for 
breakfast to-morrow morning, at 8 a.m., in the 
library—Colonel Sir George Potts and Mr. Pans 
will go out .shooting at 9.30, lunching at Ratt’.s 
C opsc at 1, and returning to dinner at 5..30 p.m.— 

iu-if- ^Mabel at 2 r.M. to-morrow, 

\\ 1 ham attending her on Mcrrimaii.—The cook 
will attoml Colonel Sir George Potts in his .study 

immediately after hrcakfast.-Lady Potts s spaniel. 

flora, IS jilaced under the care of Mr. Pans, until 
further ordci-s.” 

******** 

Fine morning,” said I to a groom, who was 

emitting that peculiar sibilation common to stable- 

men, and winch must be so galling to the horses at 

Astieys if they partake of the sensibilities of 
bipetl actors. 

“ Tis-s-s-s-s-is-s-s-s-s-tis-s-s-s. Ees, Sir, tis-s- 


“Leave off hissing, my lad, and listen to me for 
moment will you ? Your lady wants that dog 
to pt well ; you know what is the matter with 

“Ees.” 

“Then you know it only wants less victuals and 
more running about ” 

“Ees.” 

‘0 eat to-day, and 

about I “"I" ‘l‘e stable, make her move 
about. I wdl take her for u walk now Have 

you got a collar and a piece of string!" 

soap® articles, also a bit of 

“ ^ aaid I; and in spite of the tears 


and supjflications of the patient, we administered 
a saponaceous pill. 

“ I saw you from my window carrying Flora 
for a walk this morninghow kind of you!” 
said Lady Pott.s, as I entered the breakfast-room 
at two minutes before ciglit; anti her eyes were 
more elotpient than her lips. 

Punctually at tlie appointed minute, Colonel 
I otfs, niy.self, a gainekceiier, and four dogs started 
off under a blazing sun for tlie nearest stubble- 
heltl, which we traversed, I on the right, Sir 
George on the left, the gamekeeper in the rear, 
and the dogs scouring before us ; but as there 
wore no birds, we arrived at the other end guilt- 
lc.-« of blooil. Directly we entered the second 
heltl, however, which was also stubble, a dog on 
the right, tliat is, immediately in front of me, 
made a dead point. Cocking both locks, I was 
ailvancing cautiously, when I heard lutsty foot- 
•steps, a panting ami puffing, and finally, words 
si>oken in a loud whisjier. 

Stop, stop,—you stop ] ” so I stopjied, and the 
colonel advanced in front of me. It wa.s very 
trying, but Sarah must not be lost for a shot. Up 
got the covey ; bang, bang, weut Sir George, 
visibly a yard above them. 

“ Mark them, Thoma.s ; I am sure that old one is 
hit hard ! ” 

If this was the case, the “old one” took his 

punishment like a hero, for he certainly showed 

no signs of it, as he skimmed away with his spouse 
and family. 

“I always miss my first shot,” growled the 
colonel, as he reloaded. 

The next point was on his beat fairly enough. 

A^in the covey rose ; again he blazed away with 

both barrels harmlessly. Two of the birds, how- 

ever, who were lazy, or greedy, or weak on the 

wing, deLyed getting up with the rest, from whom 

tliey had strayed cimsiderably to the right. 

and were now frightened up by the report. I 

am only a middling shot; but they were so 

young, and flew so slowly, that I knocked them 
both over. 

What do you fire at my wounded birds for ? ” 
screamed Sir George, foaming with rage. 

1 our wounded birds, sir ? ” 

" Yes, sir, my wounded birds! As neat a shot as 
ever I made m my life—one to each barrel. You 
could not beat that yourself, Thomas-eh?” 

» T\ ^ honour.” 

Do you hear that, sir ? Do you hear what 

amlTlTf 0 j«‘l0U3 shot, sir; 

ui “ ^ jealous shot like a blank.” 

I expostulated,* “you mis- 

^ covey were wi thin 

range, aud fired at thfm,’* 

u to be my birds ? ” 

Certainly.” 
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Oh, nil, liuiii ! I’ick tlium uji, TIidiivk. ’ 
Thcnius w.i'i very busy lacin;' one of his hoots ; 
when he rose, his face was crimson—from .^toop- 
in^r, I suiitiose. 

Next shot lie hail, the colonel really ili«l hit a 
bird, which jiut him into such good-humour that 
lie did not claim the next I bagged • and so 


himself down by the side of a spring, which 
bubbled up in the centre of a nice shady deli, 
he lit a cheroot, and bade me go on alone with 
the gamekeeper ; when it was time to go home, we 
found him in the same phure. ta^t a-'leeji, 

So we went on. the old peoj>le liking me, and J 
disliking them, more ami more every day : Saruh 



•we went on’till luncheon, tlio hinls being so plen¬ 
tiful, tame, and weak on the wing, that we nnide 
a pretty fair Ixig—the colonel hitting uliout twice 
out of every 6ve times, and I allowing him to 
claim some of my victims. 

In the afternoon, I had better sport; for the 
coveys being now scattereil, the shots became 
more fret^uent, wliile the colonel, upon wliom the 
sun and bottled porter hod taken effect, was less 
ardeut than ho had been in the morning. Indeed, 
at last he declared himself “done and dinging 


growing more and more hcr.utiful and ehcerful as 
cause for anxiety seemed to diminish ; and Flora 
rapidly regaining health and symmetry umlcr a 
course of biscuit and exercise. Indeed, at the end 
of a week, I allowed an interview between dog 
and mistress; ai d xo delighted wo-s the lady 
with the recovery of her favourite, that I obtuhied 
that very evening my first earnest of ultimate 
success. 

“I wish to siK-ak to you before you give the 
orders/’ said Lady Potts to Sir George, when wo 
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i)roke uii for the ui^ht ; and when the oider-ho<tk 
with the bi-.izoii clasji came joiuul to iny bedroiMu 
dour, I read the following sentence : 

‘Air. Pans will attend Mi.vs Sarah Potts in her 
ride at 2.3o r.M., to inorrow." 

Lciore pheasant-sliootiuj; began, I returned to 


Lntidon. like a good bill, aecejded. Ere the last 
l»>ng-tail had fallen, my banker s account rose from 
two figure.^ to four, and 1 was the blest i)roi)rietor 
of the angelic being who is I'.ow taking such a 
lirepusteruus time about putting on her—I mean 
my —bonnet. 


MASTER AND MAN. 



(By Tuu>JAS Cnortos Chorer.] 


^ ILL\ MAC DANIEL was once as 

_ likely a young man as ever sliook 

^i;‘{2 j his brogue at a jputtern, emjptied a 
,j- ^inart. or handled a shillelagh ; fearing for 
nothitig but tlio want of drink, caring for 
I nothing lait wlio slnmld pay fur it, and 
1 thinking t>f notliing but how to make fun 
over it : diaink or sober, a woril atnl a blow 
was ever the way with Hilly Mac Daniel; and 
a mighty easy way it is «pf either getting into or 
endinga tlispute. More is the pity that, through the 
means of his thinking, and fearing, and caring for 
nothing, this same Hilly Mae Daniel fell into bad 
company ; for surely the .oW (the fairies) 

are the woi-st of all company any one could come 
acr<p>s. 

It so hapiiencd that Billy was going Itomo one 
very clear fro.sty night, not long after Christmas. 
The moon was round ajid briglit : but although it 
was as line a night as heart could wish for, he felt 
pinelicpl with the cold. “ By my word,”chattered 
Billy, “a dioj) of good liquor would be no bad 
thing to keep a man’s soul from freezing in him ; 
an<l I wish I had a full measure of the best” 

" Never wish it twice, Billy,” said a little man in 
a tliroe-cornered hat, bound all about with gold 
lace, and with groat silver buckles in his shoes, so 
big that it was a wonder how he could carry them ; 
and lie licld out a glass ns big as bimself, filied with 
as good liipior as ever eye looked on or lip tasted. 

"Success, my little fellow,” said Billy Mac 
Daniel, nothing daunted, thougli well ho knew the 
little man to behmg to the ijooJ people: " here’s 
your liealth, any u-ay, and thank you kindly, no 
matter who jiay.s for the diink and he took the 
glass and drained it to the very bottom without 
ever taking a second to it. 

"Success,” said the little man; “and you’re 
heartily w’cleome, Billy ; but don’t think to cheat 
me as you have done otheisi; out with your purse 
and pay me like a gentleman.” 

" Is it I pay you ? ” siiid Billy ; “ could I not just 
take you up and put you in my pocket as easily as 
a blackberry 1 ” 

“ Billy Mac Dauiel,” said the little man, getting 


f 


very angry, “you shall be my seiaaiit for seven 
years and a day, and that is the way I will be 
paiil ; so make ready to follow me.” 

M’hen Billy heard this he began to be very sorry 
for having used such bold words towards the little 
man ; and he felt himself, yet could nut tell how, 
obliged to follow the little man the livelong night 
about the counti’y, uj) and down, and over hedge 
and ditch, and through bog and brake without 
any rest. 

When morning began to dawn, the little man 
turncil round to liim and said, “ You may now go 
liome, Billy, but on your peril don’t fail to meet 
me in the Fort-field to-night; or if you do, it may 
be the woi-sc for you in the long run. If I find 
you a good servaut you will find me an indulgent 
master.” 

Homo went Billy Mac Daniel; and though he 
was tired and wearied enough, never a wink of 
sleep could he get for thinking of the little man : 
and he was afraid not to do his bidding, so up lie 
got in the evening, and away lie went to tlic Fort- 
field. He was not long there before the little man 
came towards him and said, “ Billy, I want to go 
a long journey to-night; so saddle one of my 
horses, and you may Siiddle another for youi*self, 
as you are to go along with me, and may be tired 
after your walk last night.” 

Billy thought this very considerate of his master, 
and thanked him accordingly. “But,” said he, 
“ if I may l>e so bold, sir, I would ask which is the 
way to your stable, for never a thing do I see but 
the Fort here, and the old tree in the corner of the 
field, and the stream running at the bottom of the 
hill, with the bit of bog over against us.” 

“ Ask no questions, Billy,” said the little man, 
“ but go over to that bit of bog and bring me two 
of the strongest rushes you can find.” 

Billy did accordingly, wondering what the little 
man would be at; and lie picked out two of the 
stoutest rushes he could find, with a little bunch 
of bro>vn blossoms stuck at the side of each, and 
brought them back to his master. 

■ “ Got U]), Billy,” said the little man, taking one 
of the rushes from him, and striding across it 
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“WHierc* .shall I get iij>, please y<iur honour T' 
saiil liilly. 

“ Why, upon horseluick, like me, to he sure,’ saitl 
the little man. 

“Is it after making a fo<«l of me you'd he ! ” Mitl 
Hilly, " bidding mo get a-hoi-sehaek upon that hit 
of a rush 1 .May he you want to pei-suade me that 
the ru-sh I pulled but a while ago out of the hog 
there is a hor.se.'’ 

“ Up ! up ! and no words,''.said the little man, 
looking very angry, “ the best hoj’sc you ever r<Kle 
wa.s hut a fotil to it.’’ So Hilly, thinking all this 
wa.s in joke, and fe;jring to vex his master, 
straddled across the ru.sh : “ Bornun ! Borratn ! 
Bornun 1 ” cried the little man three times (which 
in English means to become great), and Hilly diil 
the same after him : pre.sently the rushes swelled 
up into fine horses, and away they went full speed ; 
but Billy, who had put the rush between his legs 
without much minding how he did it, found him¬ 
self sitting on horseback the wrong way, which 
wa.H rather awkward, with his face to the hor.sc’s 
tail; and .so <nuckly had hi.s 8teo<l started otf with 
him, tliat he had no power to turn round, and 
there wa-s therefore notiiing for it but to liold on 
by the tail. 

At la-st they came to their jonrney’.s end, and 
stopped at the gate of a fine house : “ Now, Billy,” 
said the little man, “do as you .see me do, and 
follow me clo.se ; b\it as you did not know your 
horses head from his tail, mind that your own 
head doe.s not spin round until you can't tell 
wbetlier you are standing on it or on your heels." 

The little man then .siu^l .some queer kind of 
word.s out of which Billy could make no meaning; 
but ho contrived to say them after him, for all 
that; and in they both went through the keyhole 
of the door, and through one keyhole after another, 
until they got into the wine-cellar, which was 
well stored with all kinds of wine. 

The little man fell to drinking (ts hard os he 
could, and Billy, nowise disliking the example, did 
the same. “The best of masters are you, surely,” 
said Billy to him, “no matter wlio is the next; 
and well pleasc<l will I be w*ith your sen’icc, if you 
continue to give ino plenty to drink.” 

“ I have made no Imrgain with you,” said the 
little man, “and w*il) make none; but up and 
follow me." Away they w’cnt, tlirougli keyhole 
after keyhole; and each mounting upon the 
rush which ho left at the liall door, scampered oif, 
kicking the clouds before them like snowballs, as 
soon as the words “ Borram I Borram ! Burram ! ” 
bad i)as8ed their lips. 

When they came back to the Fort-field, the little 
man dismissed Billy, bidding him to be there the 
next night at the same hour. Thus did they go on, 
night after night, sliaping their course one night 
here and another night there, somotuncs north and 


.•ioiiK-time-^east. and sometimes .'outli, until there 

wa. s Milt a gentlemans wine-cellar in all lielaiid 
they had not vi>ited. and cmild tell the ll.ivniir of 
every wine in it a.s well—ay, better—lii.m the 
butler liiin-elf. 

One night when Billy .Mao Baniel met the little 
niati .i.s tisual in the I'ort-lield,and wa.>goiiigto the 
bog to fetch the liiii>cs fur their iuuriiev. 
I his master said to liim. “ Bill\. 1 .shall want aiiotlier 
' horse to-iiight, for maybe we may bring li.n k more 
company with us than we take.' .Si Billy, who now 
knew better than to ipiesfion any order given to 
him by his master, brought a tliinl ni.'h, much 
wondering who it might l>e that wmdd travel li.nk 
in their romi«ny, and whetlier he wa.s al.Mjvit to 
have a felh»w .servant. " If f have, ' tinmglit Billy, 
“he shall go and fetch the horses from tiie bog 
evcr>' night : for I don t see why I am not, every 
iuch of me, a.s good a gentleman as my ina.ster. ” 

Well, aw.i) they went, Billy leading the third 
horse, and never stripped tiutil they came to a snug 
farmer’s house in the covmty of Limerick, close 
under the old cQ.stlc of Carrigognnniel, that wiis 
built, they .siy, by the gieat Brian Borit M'ithin 
the house there Wius great carousitig going forward, 
and the little man stop{icd outside for some time 
to listen : then turning round all of a stnldcn, 
.said, “ Hilly, I will be a thousiuiJ ye;u's old to¬ 
morrow." 

“ Goil bless us ! sir," .slid Billy, “ will you 1 ” 

" Don’t .siiy those woid.s ag-.iin,’' aiiiJ the little 
man, “or you will be my min for ever. Now, 
Billy, a« I will Ik* a thousand years in the world 
to-morrow, 1 think it is full time for me to get 
married." 

“ I tliink so, too, without any kind of doubt at 

all, ” said Billy, “ if ever you mean to marry.” 

“And to that purpose,” said the little man, 

“have I come all the way to Carrigogunniel; for 
in this house, this ver>' night, is y^mng Darby 
Riley going to be married to Bridget Rooney ; and 
os .she is a tall and comely girl, and hn.s aunc of 
decent |ieop]e, I think of marrying her myself, and 
taking her off with me.” 

“ And what will Darby Riley say to tliat 1" said 
Billy. 

“ Silence 1 ” said the little man, ]>utting on a 
mighty severe look. “ I did not bring you hero 
with me to ask qiication.s ; ” and without holding 
further argument, he began saying the queer words 
which had tlie power of iMtssiiig him through the 
keyhole ns free as air, and which Billy thouglit 
himself mighty clever to be able to say after him. 

In they both went; and for the liettcr viewing 
the company, the little man perched himself up 
os nimbly os a cock-sparrow upon one of the big 
licams which went across the hou.Ho over all their 
lieads, and Billy did the same u|K)n another facing 
him ; but not being much accustomed to roosting in 
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siicli a I'lact', hi> liuii;; <l<i\vn a.' uiitiily as may 
1. •. and It was (juit).' In/ liad imt taken pattiTn 

alter the way in wlii< h the little man liad Immlhal 
hini'elf n]i toeethei. It the little man hail hoeii a 
tail'ir all hi' lite. he cuiild not iiavc s.u mmo eon- 
l•.■nfedly n]'on his liannche,'.. 

'I'heie they were. Imth master and man. lookinj; 
down uiKHi the tun that wa- u'lUin,' forward ; atid 
Milder them were the i>rie't and jiiper—and the 
taflier i>t l>,irli\' llilev. with l>arli\’stwo lirolluM's 
and hi' uuele's son—and there were Imth the 


that the ]»riest woidd have done so, as he ouglit, if 
he had done his duty, ii" one wislied to take the 
word out of his mouth, whieh, unfortunately, was 
pre-oeenpied with piii-s head and greens. And 
uftm’ a moment’s pause the fun ami tnerriment 
of the liiidal fea.st went on without the pious heiie- 

<lietioli. 

Oftliis oireiiinstance both Rilly and his ina.ster 
Were no itiattentive spectators from their exalted 
st.itions. “ 11a !” e.xilaimed the little man, throw¬ 
ing one leg from under him witli a joyous tlourish.. 



An UsExi>Ei.TB!> Akriv\i. (£>r<iir.i bi/U'. it.Utori. ) 


fatheraud the mother of Hridgot Rooney,and proud 
enough the old couple were that night of their 
daughter, as goml right tliey had—and lier four 
si.stei-s, with hraml-new rihhous in their caps, and 
lier three hrotliei-s, all looking as eleau and as 
clever as any three hoys in Mnnster—and there 
were nnedes and aunts, aiul gossips and cousin.s 
enough hcsiiles to make a full house of it—and 
identy was there to eat and drink on the table for 
every one of them if they had been double the 
immber. 

Now it happened, ju.st as Mrs. Rooney had 
helped liis reverence to the first cut of the j)ig’.s 
head which was placed before lier, beautifully 
bolstered up with white savoys, that tire bride 
gave a sneeze wliich ina<lc every one at table start, 
but not a soul said, “ God bless us ! ” All thinking 


and his eye twinkled witli a strange light, whilst 
his eyebrows become elevated into the curvature 
of CJotliic arches—“ Ha ! ” said he, leering dowu at 
the bride, and then u]) at Billy, “I have half of 
her now, surely. Let her sneeze but twice more, 
and she is mine, in spite of priest, mass-book, and 
Darby Kiley.” 

Again the fair Bridget sneezed ; but it was so 
gently, and slie blushed so much, that few except 
the little man took, or seemed to take, any notice j 
and no one thought of saying “ God bless us I ” 

Billy all this time regarded the poor girl with a 
mo.st rueful expression of countenance; for he could 
not help thinking what a terrible thing it was for 
a nice young girl of nineteen, with large blue eyes, 
transparent skin, dimpled cheeks, suffused with 
health and joy, to be obliged to marry an ugly 
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little bit of a man, who was a thousand years old, 
barring a day. 

At this critical moment the bride gave a third 
sneeze, and Billy roared out, with all his might, 
“God bless us!” Whether this exclamation 
resulted from his soliloquy, or from the mere force 
of habit, he never could tell exactly hiniself; but 
no sooner was it uttered than the little man, his 
face glowing with rage and disiipjiointment, .sprang 
from the beam on which he perched himself, and 
shrieking out in the shrill voice of a cracked bag¬ 
pipe, “ I discharge you from my senice, Billy 
^lac Daniel—take that for your wages,” gave poor 


Billy a most furious kick in the back, which sent 
his unfortunate sen'ant sprawling u{)on hia face 
and hands right in the middle of the supper 
tiible. 

If Billy was astonished, how much more so w.as 
ever)’ one of the company into which he was 
throwui with so little ceremony : but when they 
he;ird his stor)’, Father CVxuiey laid down his 
knife and fork, and married the vouidj couj'le out 
of hand with all speed ; and Billy Mao Daniel 
danced the Rinka at their wedtling. and plenty did 
he drink at it too, which was wiiat he thought 
more of than dancing. 


THE SHANDON BELLS. 


fProm “Tho Rdiaiies of Tatber Front."] 


Sab&ata pango 
J^tincr.i plango 
Sokmnh tiango. 

—/iMcnj*. on an old Boll 


ITH deep affection 
And recollcHition 
1 often thiuk of 
Thu.se Slmndon 
Bells, 

Who.se sound so 
wild would 
In the days of child¬ 
hood. 

Fling round my 
cradle 

Their magic spells. 
On this I iK>nder, 
Where’er I wander, 

And thus gmw hmder. 

Sweet Cork, of thee : 

With thy bells of Shandon, 

Th it sound so grutul on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

I’ve heard bells cliiming 
Full many a clime in. 

Tolling Bubliiiie in 
Cathedral slirinc, 

Wliile at a glilx; rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate— 

But ail their mu-sic 
Si)oko naught like thine; 

For memory dw’elling 
On each proud swelling 
Of tho belfry knelling 
Its bold notes free, 
lifade the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 



The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

I’ve heard Wlls ttilling 
Old “ Adrian’s Mole ” in, 
Their tlnnider rolling 
From the Vatican, 

Aiul cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets 
Of Xotre Dame ; 

But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 

Pealing solemnly ;— 

Oh ! tlie bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
Tlie |ile<isiU)t waters 
Of the river Lee. 

There’s a bell in M(kscow, 
While on tower and kiosko 
In Saint Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 

And loud in tho air 
Culls man to prayer 
From the tapering summit 
Of tall iiiiimreU. 

Such empty phantom 
1 freely grant them ; 

But there is an anthem 
More dear to me— 

’Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


GLliANINGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. 



ONE STRUGGLE. 


[From " The Black Si*eck,‘’ By F. W. Eobinbo.n-.J 


XMK?, STRAHW lot binisolf in with 
Jiis pass-key, and strode into the little 
fi’i ^ front parlour, where he found his father 
^ cowering' over the (ire as though he were 
very (■(d<l. Mr. Stiahan senior looked 
round with a laek-lustre air as his son enteretl the 


rooiii, hut lie betrayed slowly some interest in 
James, sus the change in his son was suggested to 
an intellect much hemudilled that evening. 

“ W’hat's the matter 1 ” he said at last, and in a 
Very nervous fasliion. 

‘•What should be the matterl” was the re¬ 
joinder, as James Strahan threw himself into an 
easy-chair by tlie lire ; “did you ever know any¬ 
thing the matter witli mo 1 '* 

“As reg.iiils health, no. Take you altogether,’' 
sjiid his father in reply, “and you have been an 
excecilingly mbust man. I only wish I had one- 
twentietli part of your robustness. I should not 
be the awful suirerer I am. No food agrees with 
me." 


“ .\nd so you drink,” added James Strahan, 
moodily. 

“ 1 mu.st be kc]it up .somehow. A little stimu¬ 
lant, now ami then—ami in moderation, James 
—.seems to pull me together wonderfully,” was tlie 
reply. 

“To ]«ill you to jnecc.s, I should have said 
yesterday,’’ was the .soji’.s answer; “ but perhaps 
you are right. Porhajis you arc rigid,” he repeated 
to himself. 

Mr. Strahan gazed anxiously at his son. James 
had been a very ditlbrent kind of son to him 
lately, had treated him even respectfully, and ns a 
son sliould do, he tliought, and this was a return to 
the old manner, and a .sometliing woi'se than the 
old manner, unle.ss that ugly scowl of James stood 
for nothing that i>articiilar evening. He had seen 
a look akin to that in the sad and sulky days, 
but never liad it been so darksome, or so “pro- 
lumncoil ” as now, and “ What's the matter ? ” came 
again by way of feeble (|Ucstioning from the thin 
lips. 

“ The matter i.s, father, tliat I’m not going to 
marry Rissie Kston,” was the frank confession. 

"Not going to marry her,” repeated the father, 
“ well, well, perhaps it’s as well. I am glad you 
have altered your mind.” 

“ She has altered hers.” 

” Oh ! indeed.” 

“ And that amounts to the same tiling, I 
suppose.” 

” Precisely the same thing, James,” assented his 
■father, rubbing one hand over the other; ” and all’s 


well that ends well. Yon wouldn't have made a 
good husband—that is, what I call a nice sort of 
husband.” 

” No ? Why not ? ” 

“You are better as a single man,” explained Mr. 
.Strahan senior. “ You make, I may Siiy, quite a 
charming single man—at times, and when in an 
amiable mood, and having it all your own way, I 
mean—but a married man cannot expect to liavo 
it all his own way, and then dissensions arise. 
Now, when your poor motlier wjis alive I-” 

“Tliat'll do,” interrupted his son. 

“ Oh ! certainly,” s;iid Mr. Strahan, submissive 
at once, and cowed by James Strahan’s brustpie- 
ncss. 

He looked askance at his son, and then directed 
his attention to the fire again. jVftcr a wliile he 
got up, coughed feebly, and took his hat from under 
the chair. 

“ Where are you going ? ” asked James. 

“ I have i)romised to look up a friend to-night. 
And there's the books to balance again. And 
there's-” 

“ .Sit down. I want to talk to you for a little 
while longer,” said James Sti-ahan. 

“Very well. As you please, James,” replied 
tlie father, resuming his seat, but regarding his 
son with an extra degree of nervousness. Strange 
as James Strahan’s manner was that night, the 
nervousness of James Strnhnn’s fatiicr was still 
more remarkable. He had t\irned of an ashen 
grey, as if afraid of wliat midit follow next—as if 
terribly distnistfnl of his own son, and of what 
that son might accuse him. 

“ I lioi)oyou are not going to make a scene. I’m 
not myself thi.s evening,” he whimpered ; “the cold 
weather has affected my che.st, I think.” 

“ Drink has affected you,” answered James j 
“ but I am not going to preach to you about it any 
more.” 

“Thank you, tliank you. I am exceedingly 
obliged to you,” answered his father. 

“ I told you, I think, that Sissie and I were 
not going to be married ? ” said the son, half 
vacantly. 

“ Bless my soul, James—yes. Just this instant?” 

“ Ah ; I thought I did. But I’m a little con- 
I fused now,” and the broad, bony hand of the over- 
I looker was passed across liis massive forehead, 
“ and all about a chit of a girl. It’s amazing, even 
to me.” 

“ Did you particularly want to tell me all this 
over again ? ” inquired Mr. Strahan senior, 
deferentially. 
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“ Vcs.” 

“Oil! tliank you. Auil/’lieatlclethifteiainiuse, 
“ nothin-' else 1 ” 

“ ^'cs—a great <lcal more, man.” 

“Oh! good—what i.s it 1” and >fr. Strahan’.s 
teeth began to chatter, and his knees to knock 
togetlier. 

“I have met Dinah to-night.” 

“ You must not Wlieve a word she R.iys about 
anything or anylxidy. A dreadful woman—a most 
unreliable authority on any matter. Half-mad— 
lialf-druuk always, .lames,” cried the father, “ and 
not to be dejiended upon. A had habit of boiTow- 
ing .si.vpence.s, t*)o. Shocking ! ” 

James went on with his one theme. 

“And she tohi me the plain truth of it all. It 
was Victor .she wa.s breaking her heart about. She 
wa.s in love with him all the time.” 

“ Dinah in love with Victor ? Graciou.s! ” 

“ You idiot,” .shouted the unfilial Jame.s. “ I am 
talking alwut the girl 1 wxs going to many.” 

“ Oh ! beg your pardon,” replied tlie father; 
“yes, you are confused. Your grammar is con¬ 
fused, too, if I may be allowed to s;iy as much in 
your own house.” 

“ So, when people talk, a.s they will talk,” con¬ 
tinued James, “say it was all their mistake.” 

“ What was ? " 

“Their mistake that / was going to marry her 
—it was your younger son. The favourite son 
—tho lucky one—the handsome one, wliom 
everybody likes. Don’t you see I ” cried James 
Strahan. 

“ Yes—yes, I think I see.” 

“ It wa.s not crotlible a gentle, timid, jiretty girl, 
like Si.ssic, should take U) a rough brute like me," 
said Jaine.s Strahan. “ I was always Imted every¬ 
where. I wjis hard, unyielding, bitter.” 

“ A little bitter, iKJihups, and always hard, hut 
—U there any occasion to mention this just 
now 1 ” 

“ Are you thirsty ? ” was tho quick question 
here. 

“ Well, now you a.sk mo, perliaps I am somc- 
wliat dry.” 

“You have drink in that cuplroard ! You arc 
not obliged to go out sucli nn awful night as this 
for it. It is always liaudy at your elbow—like the 
devil!” 

Mr. Stmhan senior coughed behind liis hand. 

“ I—I thouglit you were kind enough to mention 
that you would not preach at ino to-night,” he 
said. 

“ I am not going to preach. Get your drink out, 
and be happy.” 

“ Really I Really nowl ” exclaimed the astonished 
parent. 

“ Yes—really.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind,” he said; “if you see 


it in th.it light, knowing wh it a l<>t of .-upfiort I 
need in my inlirmity and tioulilc-” 

“ What ti«.*ul>le have you { " 

“ Oh, don't ask me. Life’s all trouble. James, 
every bit of it.” 

“ Yes—I believe that,” w.is tlie answer; ‘but 
drink's good for trouble, eh 1” 

“Well—one forgets, and-’’ 

“ That’s it,” shoiitcil his son again, “ one forget.s! 
That is what 1 want to do, for brooding on a 
wrong makes a man mad. Get your drink out, 
father.” 

“ What !” 

“ Get your drink out," he cried again, and with 
renewed cxcitcinent. 

“Tor you, James ! Do you mean for Voi' T’ 
gasped Mr. Strahan. 

“ Ye.s.” 

“ Rlos-s my soul and Ixkly ! ” he ejaculate«l. “ I 

don’t think—I don’t see—I don't know wliv—I 

% 

don't recommend it. I never &iid I did, James." 

And the old man sat down wholly bewiJderc«l, 
and witli a strange look of terror on his face. This 
was a new phase of temptation to which he w;is 
wholly unaccustomed, and he did not sec tlie end 
of it,—before him, only a few steps away, and so 
like the beginning of a new calamity, of the direst 
tnigcdy of life, that he looked on amazed and 
honor-.stricken, as a man might do haiiuted by a 
ghost. 

“ You have had trouble,” said James Slpahaiiv 
rising, and opening the cuplxiard door ; “ ami you 
have set it all aside. This,” taking out tho Ixittle 
which he found there, “ has taught you forgetful- 
ncs.s, sot you in a new iiiould, made your heart 
light in the midst of other woes. And if it lias 
maile you a wreck—what of that ? And if it has 
shortened your days—what of tliat l What i.s length 
of life to the unhappy, but a longer lease of miserj* 1 
Sit dowTi, and drink with me,” 

“ I —I can’t,” was tho husky answer back. 

“Ay, but you must,” cried the son. “You are- 
my father, and the son looks to the father for hi-* 
example. And the father’s life is the example 
always, he being the God on OiirtU to his children. 
Do you see that ?” 

Janies Strahan struck the table with his hand, 
and the old man screamed with affright. This was 
a madman surely—not liLs son at ulL Why did ho 
talk and mvc in this manner ? 

“Therefore, your good health, old gentleman,” 
said James. 

Ho poured out tlie liquid from the bottle, but 
with a hand that shook Hko his weak fatlier’.s ; ho 
filled the glas.s and raised it to his lips ; he would 
have drunk the contents in his rcckles.'ines.s, in his 
defiance of his better .self, had the glass not l>cen 
knocked suddenly from Ids hand,, and it had 
become his turn to be surprised and alarmed. It 
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was his father who had rushed at him, <and dashed 
the glass from liim, cutting his slirivelled hands 
badly with the sudden action ; it was old James 
Str.xhan clinging round liiin, sobbing and implor¬ 
ing ; it was the fatljcr, grief-stricken and drink- 
shattered, wlio was kneeliug at his feet, and clasi>- 
ing his strong limbs with shaking arms. 

“ Oh, don’t drink ! ” he cried. “ Oh, don't you 
drink, Jamie, for the good God's sake—not you !” ] 

“What's this?—what's this T’ asked James' 
Strahan. 

“Not my one brave son—not you, to come 
down to sucli a life as mine, and to such a thing 
as I am,” shrieked the father. “Oh, no, no, no, 
not you ! ” 

James Sti*ahan was appalled; he had not ex- 
liected this. From the lips of tins poor old 
dmnkanl to issue forth the homily which struck 
homo and daunted him, was in itself a miracle. 

“ You must not touch it, Jamie,” the father im- 
l)lorc<l. “ It is otdy you we have to lot)k to, when 
the troubles come. You have been so clever and ' 


strong, and we have been so weak. Don’t go, like 
us poor WTetches, all adrift. Keep up—keep 
always like yourself. Oh, don't give way—don’t 
drink ! see what I have come to 1 ” 

The crisis was past. The temptation to forget 
—it had never been to drink—was over, and James 
Strahan w’as sobered for all time. In the great 
grief of his father, in his strange remorse, he saw 
that life’s duties had not closed for him, and that 
there was the good work to his hand, and for the 
good cause. No, he would not break dowm be¬ 
cause his pride had been hurt, and a w’oman had 
turned from him ; he was a better man already, 
and the weak being grovelling at his feet in 
despair had been the agent to lead him back to 
liiinself. 

He raised his father with strange tenderness, and 
led him back to his seat, where the old man sat 
shuddering violently until the son’s hand rested 
I on the thin grey hairs. 

! “ It is all over.” he said, in his father's ears, “ I 

shall never drink now.” 


GIL BLAS’ ADVENTURES AT PENNAELOR. 

fB.v Alain R£n4 Le Saok.] 


ABRIVED in safety at Pennaflor ; and | 
halting at the gate of an inn that made , 
« a tolerable njipearance, I had no sooner 
; alighted than the landlord came out and 

-■ received me with great civility; he untied 

my portmanteau with his own hands, and, throwing 
it on his shoulders, conducted me into a room, 
while one of his servants led my mule into the 
stable. This innkeeper, the greatest talker of the 
Asturias, and as ready to relate his own affairs, 
without being asked, as to pry into those of another, 
told me that his name was Andrew Corcuelo ; that 
he ha.l served many years in the army, in quality of 
a Serjeant, and had quitted the service fifteen 
months ago to marry a damsel of Castropol, who, 
though she was a little swarthy, knew very well 
how to turn the penny. 

He said a thousand other things which I could 
have dispensed with the hearing of; but, after 
haying made me his confidant, he thought he had 
a right to exact the same condescension from me ; 
and, accordingly, he asked me from whence I 
came, whither I was going, and what I was. I was 
obliged to answer article by article, because he 
accompanied every question Avith a profound bow, 
and begging me to excuse his curiosity with such 
a respectful air that I could not refuse to satisfy 
him in every partic^ar. This engaged me in a 
long conversation with him, and gave me occasion 


I to mention my design, and the reason I had for 
I disposing of my mule, that I might take the 
I opportunity of a carrier. He approved of my in¬ 
tention, though not in a very succinct manner, for 
he represented all the troublesome accidents that 
might befall me on the road, recounted many 
dismal stories of travellers, and I was afraid would 
never have done; he concluded at length, how¬ 
ever, telling me that if I had a mind to sell my 
mule, he was acquainted with a very honest jockey 
who would buy her. I assured him he would 
oblige me by sending for him, upon which he went 
in quest of him with great eagerness. 

It was not long before he returned with his man, 
whom he introduced to me as a person of exceed¬ 
ing honesty; and we went into the yard all to¬ 
gether. 

There my mule was produced, and passed and 
re-passed before the jockey, who examined her 
from head to foot, and did not fail to speak very 
disadvantageously of her. I own there was not 
much to be said in her praise j but, however, had 
it been the Pope’s mule he would have found 
some defects in her. He assured me she had all 
the faults a mule could have, and, to convince me 
of his veracity, appealed to the landlord, who, 
doubtless, had his reasons for supporting his 
friend’s assertions. 

“Well,” said this dealer, with an air of indiffer- 
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ence, “liow nmcli money do you expect for this 
wretched animal J " 

After tile eulogium he lia<l K-stowed on her, and 
the attestation of Sii:noi Corcuelo, uhoin I K-- 
lieveil to l>e a man <■! honesty and lunlei-standin;.'. 
I would liave given my mule for nothing, ami. 
then-I'U'c. t<il>l him I would rely <iu hi^ integrity, 


who wa.> to set I'Ut ne\t day t"r W Inn 

everything was settled hitun-n ii', I iituriied r<> 
tlie inn with L'orcuelo. \vli.», l.y tlie wmv. h<uMii to 
recount tlie rarrier> lii-*Mi\, He told nie ev. ry 
rircum-'tance of his diaraetir in town; and. in 
••hort. wa- eoiiijr to >tu|niy mo ag;iin with hi-' in- 
tolerahle l>M|ua< ify, when a man ■•I jii- tty e"'-l 



bidding him appraiKc the hea^t in his own con¬ 
science,and I would Htind to the valuation. L'pon 
tliis he assumed the man of honour, and replied 
thut, in enga/nng his conscience, I took liim on 
the weak side. In goml sooth, that did not seem 
to Vie his strong side ; for, instenil of valuing her 
at ten or twelve pistoles, as my uncle had done, 
lie fixed the price at three ducats, which I accepted 
nith as much joy os if 1 had made an excellent 
bargain. 

After having so advantageously disposed of my 
mule, the landlord conducted me to a caiTier, 


appcaninco prevented that niisfortuno, hyacco.'tlnc 
him witli great civility. I left them together, ami 
went on, without suspecting that I had the Ica.st 
concern in their convei'sation. 

When I arrived at the inn, I called for sup[»cr. 
and, it being a meagre day, was fain to put up 
with eggs. While they wore getting ready, I 
made uji to luy landlady, whom I had not seen 
before. She appeared handsome enough, and 
withal so sprightly and gay, that I should have 
concluded (even if her husbaml Inul not told me 
to) that her liouso was jirctfy well frequented. 
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When the omelet I Inul hespokcti was rcaily. I sat 
clown to table l>y myself ; but had not swallowed 
the hiNt mor.sel when the landlord came in, fol¬ 
lowed by the man wlio had stopped him in tl>e 
street. This cavalier, wlio wore a long sword, and 
seemed to be about thirty years of nge, advanced 
towards me with an eager air, saying— 

“ilr. Student, I am informed that you arc that 
Signor Gil I'his of Santillano, who is the Hambeau 
of jihilosophy and ornament of Oviedo I Is it 
l)ossib]c that you are that mirror of learning, that 
sublime genius, wljose reputation is so great in 
this country? You know not,’ continued he 
(addressing himself to the innkeeper and liis 
wife), “you know not wliat you jtossess ! You 
have a treasure in ycnir house ! Reliold, in this 
young gentleman, the eighth wonder of the 
world !” Then, turning to me, and throwing his 
arms abemt my neck, “Forgive,” cried he, “my 
transports. 1 cannot contain the joy y’our pre¬ 
sence creates.” 


I could not answer for some time, because he 
locked me so close in his arms that I was alin<»st 
siirtbcated for want of breath : and it Wixs not till 
I had disengaged my head from liis einbnicc that 
I replied— 

“ Signor Cavalier, I did not think my name was 
known at Pennallor.” 

“ Not known ? ” replied lie, in hi.s former strain. 
“ Wc keep a register of all the celebrated names 
within twenty leagues of us. You, iu particular, 
are looked upon as a prodigy, and I don’t at all 
doubt that Spain will one day bo as proud of you 
as Greece was of the Seven Sages.” 

These words were followed by a fresh hug, 
which I was forced to endure, though at the risk 
of strang\dation. With the little experience I 
had, I ought not to have been tlie dupe of his 
])rofessionsand Iryperbolical compliments. I ought 
to have known, by liis extravagant flattery, tliat 
he was one of those parasites who abound in every 
town, and who, when a stranger arrives, introtluce 
themselves to him, in oitlcr to fill their bellies at 
his expense. But my j'outh and vanity made me 
judge <|uitc otherwise ; my admirer appeared to 
me so niucli of a gentleman that I invited him to 
take a share of my supper. 

“Ah, witli all my heart,” cried ho ; “I am too 
much obliged to my kind stars for having thrown 
me ill the way of the illustrious Gil Bias, not to 
enjoy my good fortune as long as I can. I oi\ii I 
liavc no gieat appetite,” pursued ho ; “but I will 
sit down to bear you company, and eat a mouthful 
purely out of complaLsance.” 

So saying, my panegyrist took his place right 
over against me, and, a cover being laid for him, 
attacked the omelet as voraciously as if ho had 


fasted three whole days. By his complaisant 
beginning I foresaw that one di.<h would not last 
long, and therefore ordered a second, which they 
dressed with .such despatch that it was served ujv 
ju.st as wc—or rather he—had made an end of the 
first. 11c proceeded on this with the same vigour, 
and found means, witliout losing one stroke of his- 
teeth, to overwhelm me with jiraises during the 
whole re[>a.st, which made me very well i)leascd 
with my sweet self. He drank in proportion to 
his eating ; sometimes to my licalth, sometimes to 
that of my father and mother, whose happiness in 
having such a son as I he conld not enough 
a«lmite. In the meantime, he plied me with wine,, 
and insisted upon my doing him justice, while I 
toasted licalth for health—a circuin.stance wliicli» 
t<igetlicr with his intoxicating flattery, put me 
into such good humour that, seeing our second 
omelet half devoured, I asked the landlord if he 
liad no fish in tlic liousc. Signor Corcuclo, who, 
in all likelihood, had a fellow-feeling with the 
l»arasite, replied, “I liavc a delicate trout, but 
those who eat it must pay for the sauce; ’tis a 
bit too dainty for your palate, I doubt.” 

“What do you call too dainty?” said the 
sycopliant, raising his voice. “You’re a wise¬ 
acre indeed ! Know that there is nothing iu 
this house too gooil for Signor Gil Bias dc 
Santillane, who deserves to be entertained like a 
jirince.” 

I was pleased at his laying hold of the landlord's, 
last worcls, in which he prevented me, and, feeling 
myself offended, said, with an air of disdain, “ Pro¬ 
duce this trout of yours, Gaffer Corcuelo, and give 
yourself no trouble about the consequence.” Thia 
was what the innkeeper wanted : he got it ready,, 
and served it up in a trice. At sight of this new 
dish I could perceive the parasite’s eyes sparkle 
with joy, and ho renewed that complaisance—I 
mean for the fish—which he had already shown 
for the eggs. At last, however, he was obliged to 
give out, for fear of accident, being crammed to- 
the very throat Having, therefore, eaten and 
drunk enough, ho thought proper to conclude the 
farce by rising from table and accosting mo in 
these words : 

“ Signor Gil Bias, I am too well satisfied with 
your good cheer to leave you without offering you 
an important advice, which you seem to have great, 
occasion for. Henceforth beware of flattery, and 
be upon your guard against everybody you do not 
know. You may meet with other people inclined 
to divert themselves with your credulity, and per¬ 
haps to push things still farther; but don’t b& 
duped again, nor believe yourself, though they 
should swear it, the Eighth Wonder of th& 
World.” 


A FATAL AITACHMIONT. 
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A FATAL A'rXACHMENT. 


CB>- W. M. TMicKtRir.] 

FTER iny papa’s dcatli, as he left me 
no mono}', and only a little land, I put 


my estate into an auctioneer's hands, 
and determined to amuse iny solitinle 
with a trip to some of our fushionahle 




watering-places. My house w;is now a 
desert to me. I Jieed not say how the 
departure of niydear parent, and her children, left 
me sad and lonely. 

Well, I had a little rea<ly money, and, for the 
cstite, expected a couple of thou&ind pounds. I 
had a good milifciry-looking person ; for though I 
had absolutely cut the ohl North-Bnngay.s (indeed, 
after my affair with Waters, Colonel Craw hinted 
to me, in the most friendly manner, that I had 
better resign), though I had left the army, I still 
retained the rank of Cajdain : knowing the 
advanUiges attendant upon that title, in a water¬ 
ing-place tour. 

Oaiitai)! Slubb.s becime a great dandy at Chel¬ 
tenham, Harrogate, Bath, Lcjxmington, and other 
jilaces. I was a good whist and billiard player; 
so much so, that in many of these towns the 
])eople iLsed to refu.se, at la.st, to play with me, 
knowing how far I was their suiwrior. Fancy my 
surprise, about five years after the Portsmouth 
aflair, when strolling one day up the High Street, 
in Leamington, my eyes lighted uinm a young 
man, wlioin I rcmcnibercd in a certain butcher's 
yard, and elsewhere — no other, in fact, than 
Hobble. He, too, was dressed en viilifaire^ witli a 
frogged coat and .spurs ; and was walking with a 
showy-looking, Jewish-faced, black-haired lady, 
glittering witli chains and rings, with a green 
lionnct, and a bird of Paradise—a lilac shawl, a 
yellow gown, pink silk stockings, and light blue 
ahocs. Three children, and a handsome footman, 
were walking l>chind her, and the party, not seeing 
me, cntercfl the Royal Hotel together. 

] was known, myself, at the Royal, and calling 
one of the waiters, leamwi the name.s of the lady 
and gentleman. He was Captain Hobble, the son 
of the rich army clothier. Hobble (Hobble, Hobble, 
and Co., of Pall Mall); the lady wn.s a Mrs. 
Manasseh, widow of an American Jew, living 
<luiotly at Leamington with her cliildrcn, but 
jjossessed of an iinmenso property. There’s no 
use to give one’s self out to l)c an absolute pauper, 
80 the fact is, that I myself went everywhere with 
the character of a man of very large means. My 
father had died, leaving me immense sums of 
money, and landed estates—ah 1 I was tlio gen¬ 
tleman then, the real gentleman, and everybody 
was too happy to have me at table. 


Woll, I came the next day. .aiul kft a card fur 

Hobble, with a note : he nvithcr returned my vi.-it, 

nor answered my note. The day after, liowever. I 

met him witli the widow, a* W-foro; .ind, going up 

to him. very kindly .seized him iiy the hand, and 

swore I was—as re.illv was tlie case—ch.irrned to 

% 

see him. HobliK- hung back, to my surjirisc, and 
1 do believe the cre.itiire would have cut me, if he 
dared ; but I gave him a fr«>wu, and Sitid— 
“What, Hobble, my boy, don't you recollect old 
Stul*l).s, and our adventure with the buteher'.s 
daughters, ha L’ 

Hobble gave me a sickly kind of grin, and .said, 
“Oh ! ah ! j’es ! It is—yes ! it is, I believe, C.q*- 
tain Stubbs.” 

j “An ohl comrade, madam, of Captain Dobble'.s 
and one who ha.s heard so much, and seen so much, 
of your ladyship, that he must take the liberty of 
begging his friend to intrcMluee him.” 

Hobble was obliged to take the hint ! and Cap¬ 
tain Stubbs was duly presented to Mrs. Manasseh ; 
the lady was as gnicious as pos-sible : and when, at 
the end of the walk, we parted, she &nd, “she 
hoped Captain Hobble would bring me to her 
apartments that evening, wliere she expected a 
few friends.” Everj'body, you see, knows every- 
locly at Leamington ; and I, for my jiart, was well 
known as a retired oflicer of the army ; who, on 
his father's ileath, had come into .seven thousand n 
year, Dobble’.s arrival had been subseijucnt to 
mine, but putting up, as he did, at the Royal 
Hotel, and dining at the ordinary there with the 
widow, he had made her acquaintance licfore I 
had. I saw, liowever, that if I allowed him to 
talk alxiut mu, ns he could, I should be compcllcMl 
to give up all my hopes ami pleasure.s at Leaming¬ 
ton ; and so I dotomiined to be short with him. 
zVs soon as the lady had gone into the hotel, my 
friend Dohble s^tus for leaving me likcwi.se ; but I 
stopped him, and said, “Mr. Hobble, I saw what 
you meant just now : you wanted to cut mo, 
because, forsooth, I did not choose to fight a duel 
at Portsmouth ; now’, look you. Hobble, I am no 
hero, hut I’m not such a coward as you—and 
you know it You are a verj' different man to 
deal w’itli from Waters ; and I tciU this 

time.” 

Not, perhajis, that I would : but after the busi¬ 
ness of the butcher, I knc\v Hobble to bo as grciit 
a coward a.s ever lived : and there never was any 
liarm in threatening, for you know you are not 
obliged to slick to it after^vanK My words had 
their effect uixm Hobble, who stuttered, and 
looked red, and then declared ho never liad the 
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slij'litost intention of p.i>'ing me by ; .so we be¬ 
came friends, and his mouth was .stt)p]>ctL 

lle was very tliick with the widow : but tiiat 
lady had a very caitacioiis heart, and there were a 
number of otlier "entlemen who seemed cpially 
smitten witli lier. *“ Liok at tliat Mrs. Mana.sseh,” 
s<ud a "entloman {it was droll, //-e was a .lew, too), 
sittiiijU' at dinner by me : “ she is old and ugly, ami 
yet because she has money, all the men are fling¬ 
ing thcm.selvcs at her. ' 

“ She has money, has -.lie 1 ” 

“ Eighty thousand pounds, and twenty thousand 
for each of her cliildivn. I know it ,/b/wi/ac?,’’ 
said the strange gentleman. “I am in the law, 


frightened, ami fairly quitted the field. Ha ! ha 
I m dashed if I did not make liim believe that 
Mrs. Mana.s.seh liad mnnhr&l her last husband. 

' I played my game so well, thanks to the infor- 
' mation that my friend the lawyer had given me. 
, that, in a month, I had got the Avidow to show a 
most decided partiality for me. I sat by lier at 
dinner ; I drank with her at the Wells ; I rode 
with her ; I danced with her ; and at a picnic to 
Kenilworth, where we drank a good deal of cham¬ 
pagne. 1 actually poiijicd the (jue.stion, and wa.s 
accepted. In another month, Uobert Stubl>s. Esq., 
led to tlie altar Lc;ih, widow of the late Z. 
Manasseh, Esq., of St. Kitts! 



"TuHEE ClIll.PKEN A s i) A 


HANDSOME FO >TilAN WKIIE WALKINO UEUl.ND HEB." 


(lintirK W, Ilihivu.) 


o'ul \vi% of our fiiitli, yon know, know jiretty well 
wliat the great families amongst us are wortin” 
“Who was Mr. Manasseh 1” 

“A man of enormous wealth—a tobacco-mercliant 
—M est Indie.s ; a fellow of no birth, however ; and 
Avho, between ourselve.s, married a woman that is 
not much better than-she should be. My dear .sir,” 
whispered he, “.she is always in love. Now it is 
with that Cajitain Dobble : last week it Avas some¬ 
body else; and it may be you next week, if— 
hal lia! ha!—you are disposed to enter the lists.” 

“ I wouhin’t, for ni>/ part, haA'e the Avoman Avith 
tAvice her money.” 

What did it matter to me, AA’hetlier the Avoman 
was good or not, provided she aa'os ricli ! My 
course aa’os quite clear. I told Dobble all that this 
gentleman had informed me, and being a pretty 
good hand at making a story, I made the AvidoAv 
ajipear so bad, that the poor fellow was quite 


We drove up to London in her comfortable 
chariot ; the children and servants folloAving in a 
post-chaise. I paid, of course, for everything; 
and until our house in Berkeley Square AA’as 
Ijainted, we stopped at Steven’s Hotel. 

My OAA’n estate had been sold, and the money 
AA'as lying at a bank, in the city. About three days 
after our arrival, a.s Ave took our breakfast in the 
hotel, previous to a visit to Mrs. Stubbs’s banker, 
where certain little transfers were to be made, a 
gentleman aa-qs introduced, who, I saw at a glance, 
Avas of my Avife’s persuasion. 

He looked at Mrs. Stubbs, and made a bow. 
“ Perhaps it will be convenient to you to pay this 
little bill, one hundred and fifty-two poundsh ? ” 

“ My love,” says she, " will you pay this 1 It is a 
trifle which I had really forgotten.” “ My soul I” 
said I, “ I have really not the money in the house.’* 







A FATAL ATTACH MFNT. 


“ Vel, (leiiii, C'ajitain Rlitul-l-jsh,' .siy> lie. 'T :iiu>t 
<U» niy duty-and arre.>t you—here is the writ ; | 
Tom, kec)* the iloor ! ’ My wife faiiitetl — tlie 
children seieanied. and I—fancy niy condition, as 
I wa-j ol>li;:ed to march ort’ to a >jiongin;: hoii-e, i 
along with a horrid sheriri’s otliivr. 

I ^hall not de.'.erihe iny feelings wiien I found | 
niy>elf in a cage in C'ur'itor Street, instead t>f that 
line hoU>e in Berkeley Square, which to ha^e 
heeii mine as the hushalid of Mix Maiui-'cli. 
What a palace!—in an odion>, diMu.il street, lead¬ 
ing from Chancery I..;iin'—a hideous .Kw l.o\ 
opened tile second of three doors; and shut it 


i'-o.i MI I imthiiig I 
oJ niy hope- ijotluii:. —The 
my 1.111 111 ) ot ;i .It w i»h m ife 
and three .lewi>ii childuii. m 'tiling ( And .ill 1 1 ice 
I wa> to out of niy two thill,>.iiid |.c.niiil'. 

1 had helter have 't"ppeil at h"iiic. with my 
inaiiiin.i and sistei n w lu.m 1 iv.illy ilid .md 

who piiHliued nie eighty pound' ,i )ear. 

I li.id a fuiioii' iiitiiAKW witli .\|i'. .''(nil-.: 
.ili'l when I ili.ilLcd her. ill.- l.,i-e wiiti'li’ willi 
eli'Mliiig me. like a I'lii/eii .'t ipi-nf. n' .'Ik' w.i'. '|i>- 
lluiig l-iiek the die it in my t.« tli. ami .-w..ir 1 I, id 
'wiiulleil her. Wiiyi'i'l I laim Ii'i. when .'lie 


hankers. Hut was tile lov\ of h> / 
W.I' the lit .'triut loll 
aeeuiseil adtlilion to 



wlien Mr. Nahb ami I (almost faintijig) had 
entered ; then he o))ened the thinl door, and tlx'ii 
I \va.s intrcHluced to a filtliy place, callerl a coffee- 
rwmi, wliich I exchanged for the solitary eonifoil 
of a little «lingy back-jiarlour where 1 was left for 
a while to brood over iny inUenible fate. Fancy 
the change Iretween tliis ami Berkeley S<|uare ! 
W'aa I, after all iiiy pains, and cleveniciw, ami per¬ 
severance, cheatc<l at last? Had thi.s Mrs. 
Mana.s8cb been iiniK>8ing uiion me, and were tlic 
wohIk of the wTeb-h I met at the Uihle tfluiff at 
Leamington only meant to misleail me and take 
me in ) I determined to Kcnd for my wife, atid 
know tlio whole truth. I saw at once that 1 laid 
been the victim of an infernal plot, and that the 
carriage, the house in town, the West India for¬ 
tune, were only ho many lies wliich I had blindly 
believed. It was true the debt wa.s but a hundred 
and fifty jiounds : and I had two tliousand at my 
2 N 


might have had twenty othei*sl She only look 
me, .'he said, because I had twenty tlioirsaiid 
IKiund.s. I hful s;ud I |io.s.sc.s'c<l that sum ; but in 
love, yon know, and war, .all’s fair. 

We larted <juite a,s angrily as we met; and 1 
cor<lially vowed that when I ha<l paid tlio tiebt 
into which I had been swindled by her, I would 
take my £‘2,ooo, and depart to some desert island ; 
or, at the very Iea.st, to America, and never see her 
more, or any of her Isnieliti.sh brood. There was 
no use in remaining in the sjKmging-house (for 1 
knew that there were such things as detainers, 
and tliat where .Mrs. Stubbs owcmI a hundred 
pounds, she might owe a thousand), so I sent for 
Mr. Xabb, and tendering Itim a cheipie fori'l.’iii, 
and his costs, reipiested to ho let out forthwitli. 
“Here, fellow,” sahl I, “is a che<iue on Childs 
for your paltry sutn.” 

“It may be a sliecli on iShild’s,’ says Mr. Nabb, 
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‘ l*nt I sliould be a baby to let you out on such a 
j):i|>iT as that. ' 

•• Well, ' said I, ‘'CliiUrs is but a .step from tliis; 
> on may fio and get the cash—^just giving me an 
aclviMiwleiL'inent.” 

till) drew out the acknowledginent with great 
jmiictuality, and set oH‘ for the bankers', whil.st 1 
]M<'|>ared niy.self for departure fiom this aboniin- 
ii!>l ‘ prison. 

He smiled as lie came in. '• Well,’’ s;iid I, “you 
hive touched your money; and now, I mast tell 
you. that you are tlic most infernal rogue and 
extortimicr I ever met with.” 

“ O no, Mishter Shtubbslj," s;iy.s he, grinning 
still, “tlere is som greater roag dan me—mo.sl> 
greater.” 

“ I’ellow,” say.s I, “ don't statnl grinning before a 
gentletnan ; but give me my hat and cloak, and 
let me leave your filthy den. " 

“Shtop, Shttibbsh,” .says ho. not even Mistering 
me this time, “here isli a letter, vicli you had 
better read.'’ 

I openetl the letter; something fell to the 
grouml : it was my cheejue. 

The letter nm thus : " ;\res.siu ('liild and Co. 
]»re.sent their compliments to Captain Stubb.s, and 
regret that they have been obliged to refuse 
payment of the enclosed, having been servetl 
this day with an attachment by Mc.ssrs. Solo- 
monsoii and C'o., whicli coinjiels tliem to retain 
(’a])tain Stubbs’s balance c)f £2,010 IK Ud. 

until the decision of the suit of Solomonson v. 
Stubbs. 

“ Fleet Street.” 

“You see,”.say.s Mr. Nabb,a.s I read this dread¬ 
ful letter, “ you see, Shtubbsh, dere vas two debts, 
a little voji, ami a big von. So dey arrested you 
for the little von, and attashed your money for dc 
big von,” 

Don't laugli at me for telling thi.s story ; if you 
know wbat tears arc blotting over tlie paper as I 
write it ; if you know that for weeks after I was 
more like a madman tlian a sane man—a madman 
in the Fleet Prison, where I went, instead of to 
the desert island. Mlmt had I done to deserve it 1 
Hadn’t I always kept au eye to the main chance 1 
Hadn't I lived economically, and not like other 
young menl Had I ever been knowm to squander 
>r give away a single penny! No ! I can lay my 
hand on my heart, and, thank Heaven, say. No I 
Why—why was I punished so ? 

Let me conclude this mi.serablc historj'. Seven 
nonths my wife .saw me once or twice, and then 
Iropped me altogether—I remained in that fatal 
•lace. I wrote to my dear mamma, begging her 
o sell her furniture, but got no answer. All my 
Id friends turned their backs upon me. My action 
cut against me—I had not a penny to defend it. 
olomonson proved my wife’s debt, and seized my 


two thousand pounds. As for the detainer against 
me, I was obliged to go through the court for the 
relief of insolvent debtors. I pa.ssed through it, 
and came out a beggar. But, fancy the malice of 
that wicked Stift'elkind ; he aiqieared in court as 
my creditor for £3, with sixteen years’ interest, at 
five per cent, for a pair of top-boots. The old 
thief produced them in court, and told the whole 
story—Lord Cornwallis, the detection, the pump¬ 
ing, and all 

Commissioner Dubobwig was verj* funny about 
it. “ So Doctor Swishtail would not pay you for 
the boots, eh, Mr. Stilfelkind ?” 

“No; he said, ven I ask him for payment, dey 
was ordered by a yong boy, and 1 ought to have 
gone to his schoohmister.” 

“ What, then, you came on a Roofless errand, eh, 
sir?” (.\ laugh.) 

“ Bootless, no sare. I brought the boots back 
vid me ; how de devil else could I show dem to 
j’ou ? (Another langh.) 

“ You’ve never foM them since, Mr. Tickle- 
shins?” 

“ I never vood sell dem ; I svoro I never vood, 
on jiorpus to be revenged ondat Stobbs.” 

“ What, your wound has never been hfaUJy eh?” 

“ Vat do you mean vid your bootless errants 
and your soling and liealing! I tell you I have 
done vat I svore to do; I have exposed him at 
school, I have broke off a marriage for him, ven 
lie vould have liad twenty tousand pound, and 
now I have showed him up in a court of justice ; 
dat is vat I ave done, and dat’s enough.” And 
then the old w'retch went down, whilst everybody 
was giggling and staring at poor me—as if I was 
not miserable enough already. 

“This seems the dearest pair of boots you ever 
had in your life, Mr. Stubbs,” said Commissioner 
Dubobwig, veiy archly, and then he began to 
inquire about the rest of my misfortunes. 

In the fulness of my heart I told him the whole 
of them ; how Mr. Solomonson the attorney had 
introduced me to the rich widow, Mrs. Manasseh, 
who had eighty thousand pounds, and an estate in 
the West ludies. How I was married, and 
arreted on coming to town, and cast in au 
action for two thousand pounds, brought against 
me by this very Solomonson for my wife’s 
debts. 

“Stop,” says a lawyer in the court “Is this 
woman a showy black-haired woman, with one 
eye? very often drunk, with three children— 
Solomonson, short, with red hair?” 

“ Exactly so,” says I, with tears in my eyes. 

“That woman has married thret vtxm unthin 
last two years. One in Ireland, and one at 
Bath. A Solomonson is, I believe, her hus¬ 
band, and they both were off for America ten 
days ago.” 



TJIE BOAT RACE. 



“ But why did you not keep your {’* j>;«d 

the hxwj’er. 

“ Sir, they attached it” 

“ O ! well, we may i)ass you : you have been 


unlucky, Mr. Stubb.s, but it seejns a-s if the biter 
hail been bit i)i thi.> atfair.*’ 

“Xo,” .said Mr. iJubobwijr, ‘'Mr. Stul>l -s i.> tl»c 
victim of a FATAL ATTACHMENT. ’ 


THE BOAT RACE. 

iBf W. C. Bexxctt.] 


HEIIK, win the 
cup and you 
.^hall have my 
girl. 

I won it, Ned; 
and you .slmll 
win it tt»o, 

Or wait a 
twelvemonth. 
Books — for 
ever lx>oks! 
Nothing but 
talk of jK)et.s 
and 11) c i r 
rhyiiK^! 

I’d have yon, 
boy, a man, 
with thew.s 
and strength 

To breast the world with, and to cleave your way. 
No maudlin dreanner, that will need her care, 

She nettling yours. There—there—I love you Ned, 
Both for your own, and for your mothers sake ; 

So win our b»>at-raco, and the cup, next month. 
And you shall have lier.” With a broatl, loud 
laugh, 

A jolly triumph at his rare conceit, 

Hu left the subject; and across the wine. 

Wo talk’d—or rather all the talk was his— 

Of the best oarsmen that Ins youth had known, 
Both of Ills set, and others—C’lare, the boast 
Of Jesus’, and young Eilmomls, he who fell, 
Cle.iving the ranks at Lucknow ; and, to-day, 
There was young Chc.ster might be named with 
them. 

“ Why, lx)y, I’m told his room is lit with cups 
Won by his scnlls. Ned, if he rows, he wins ; 
Small chance for you, Iroy.” And again his laugh, 
With its broad thunder, turn’d my thoughts to 
gall : 

But yet I mask’d my humour with a mirth 
Mouldc^l on his ; and, feigning haste, 1 went, 

But left not Through the garden-porch I turn’d, 
But on its sim-flccked seats, its jcKsaminc shades 
Trembled on no one. Down the garden’s iiaths 
Wander’d my eye, in rapid quest of one 
Sweeter than all its roses; and across 


Its gleaming lilies an<l its azure bell-s 
There, in the orchard’s grccnne.ss, down beyond 
Its .sweetbriar liedgc-roAv, fuimd her—fouinl her 
there, 

A .summer blossom that the peering .sun 
Peep'll at through blossoms,—that the summer aits 
Waver’d down blo.s.soins on, and aniorou.s gohl, 
Warm a.s that rain'd on Danae. With a ste[>, 

Soft as the sun-light, down the pebbled path 
I pa.-vs'd, and, ere her eye could cca.se to count 
Tlieoix’hard daisies, in senne summer miK'd 
Drciiming (was 1 her thought}), my murmur d 
“Kate” 

Shock'd up the tell-tale ro.scs to her cheek, 

And lit her eyes with sterrj' lights of love 
That dimm’d the daylight. Then 1 toUl her all, 
And told her that her father's jovial jest 
.Should make her mine, and kis.sed her sunlit team 
Away, and all her little trembling doubts, 

Until ho|)c won her lieart to happy dreams, 

And all the future smiled with liappy love. 

Nor, till the still moon, in the pun)ling 
(flcam'd through the twilight, did wc stay our talk. 
Or part, with kisse.s, looks, mul whisper'd woixls 
Bememberud fur a lifetime. Home 1 went, 

And in my college rooms what bli.s.sful hopes 
Were mine!—what thoughts, that .still'd to happy 
drciims; 

Where Kate, the fadeless summer of my life, 

Made my years Eden, and lit up my liomc 
(Tlie ivied rectory my sleep made mine), 

With little faces, and the gleams of curls, 

.\ii<l baby crows, and voices twin to hoi's. 

Oh, happy niglit! Oh, more than happy dixains ! 
But with the earliest twitter from the euve-s 
I rose, and, in an hour, at Clifford’s yanl, 

As if but boating were the crown of life, 
Forgetting Tennyson, and books, and rhymes, 
Even my new trageily njwn the stocks, 

I thronged my bmiu with talks of lines and curves, 
And all that makes a wherry sure to win, 

And furbish’d up the knowleelge that I had, 

Ere stmly put my boyhood’s feats away, 

And made me iKiokworni. .iVll that day my hand 
Grow more and more familiar with the oar, 

And won by slow degrees, as reach by reach 
Of the green river Icugihcn’d on my sight. 






(;leaxix(;s from popular autiiuPvS. 



Its liy-hii'l ciuiiiiii;' lnu'k ; >ii. iliiy liy 

I'lom when il;iuii t(;U( li'(l oiir c-lni-tops till tlif 

niii< >11 

(Jlcaiii'il tlii-oiiyli tilt' siniiiltiiiiis Ifufa;re of our 
I iw IH. 

I tla.--lu'<l till' fliiwin^' [.'i-t fi'oiii my 
Ami (lieaniil of tiiunipli ami tlu' |>ri/.e to come ; 
Ami I'lcatlu'il iiiV't-lf. Ill sport, one after one, 
.Xuainst the men with whom I was to row. 

I ’nfil 1 fe ireil hilt ('lie-ter —him alone. 

So .lime stole on to .liily, .sun hy sun. 

.\ml the (lav eaiiie ; how Wt-Il I mind that il iv I 
Ohuious with "Uiumei. m.t a eloiul aluoad 


O hope, was hope a prophet truth alone f 
'Flieie was a murmur in my heart of “ Ves,” 

'Phat siinj,' to sluinher every wakenin'; fear 
That still would stir and shake me with its dread, 

; And now a hush was on the wavering crowd 
[ That sway’d along the river, reach by reach, 

A grassy mile, to where we were to turn— 

A barge moor'd midstream, flusli'd with fluttering 
flags. 

And we were mnged. and. at the gun, we went, 

I As in a horse-race, all. at first, a-crowd ; 

' 'I'lien thinning slowly, one by one drojip'd ofV, 

Till, lammhng the moor'd mark, Chester and I 



To dim the gohleii greenness of the fields, 

And all a hap[>y hush alioiit the earth, 

Ami not a hum to stir the drow.sing noon, 

Save where along the jieopled towing-paths, 
Ranking the river, swarmM the city out. 

Loud of the contest, bright as humming-birds, 
Two winding i-ainbows by the river’.s brinks. 

That flusli'd with boats and barge.s, silken-awn’d 
Shading the fluttering beautie.s of our balls. 

Our college toast.s, and gay with jest and laugh, 
Bright as their champagne. One, among them all, 
Nfy eye saw only ; one, that morning, left 
With smiles that hid the terrors of my heart, 

.And spoke of certain hope, and mock’d at fears— 
One, that mKm my neck had parting liung 
Arms white as dai.sies—on my bo.soin hid 
A tearful face that sobb’d against my heart, 

I’ died with what fondness! yearning with what 
love! 

O hope, and would the glad day make her mine ! 


Left the last lingerer witli us lengths astern, 

The victory Iiopelcs.«i. Then I knew the strife 
A^ a.s come, and hoped ’gainst fear, and, oar to oar, 
Strain’d to the work before me. Head to head 
Through the wild-cheering river-banks we clove 
The sw’arining waters, raining streams of toil ; 

But Ohe.ster gain’d, so much his tutor’d strength 
Held on enduring—mine still waning more, 

And parting with the victory, inch by inch, 

Vet straining on, as if I strove with deatli, 

Until I groan’d with anguish. Chester heard, 

And turn d a wondering face upon me quick, 

And tossVl a laugh across, with jesting words : 

“ AVliat, Ned, my boy, and do you take it so 1 
The cup’s not worth the moaning of a man, 

No, nor the triumph, Tush ! boy, I mnst win.” 
Then from the anguish of my heart a cry 
Burst: Kate, O dearest Kate—O love—we lose I’* 
Ah ! I ve a Kate, too, here to see me w’in,” 

He answer’d ; “ Faith! my boy, I pity you.” 










HELPING A LAME DO(; OVER A STILK. 


“ Oh, if you lose,” I answered, “ you but lose 
A week’s wild triuiupli, and its praise and pride 
I, losing, lose what priceless j-cars of joy ! 
Perchance a life’s wliole sum of happiness— 
What years with her that I might call luy wife ’ 
Winning, I win her! ” Oh, thrice noble heart ! 

I saw the mocking laugh fade from his face ■ 

I saw a nobler light light up his eyes ; 

I sinv the flush of jiride die into one 
Of luunly teuderless and >har]) resolve ; 

No word he sp»ikc; one otdy look he threw. 
That told me all; and, ere my heart could le.i[> 
In pmyers and ble.ssings rain’d viiK>n his name, 

1 was before him, thnmgli the tracking eyes 
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Of hdlowing thousands, heading to the goal, 

The ."houting goal, that hurl'd my oon(iucring 
name 

Miles wide in triumph. ‘‘Chester foild at last 1 ' 
Oh. how I turn'cl to him ! witli what a heart ! 
Cnheard the slmuts—unseen the crowding gaze 
That ring'tl us. How I wrung his answering hand 
With gro-sps that ble.s.s’<l him, and with flusli that 
told 

I shamed to hear my name more loud than his. 
And spum’d its triumph. So I won my wife. 

.\|y own dear wife ; and .so 1 won a friend, 
Che.ster, more <lear than all but only her. 

And these, the .small ones of my college dream.s. 



HELPING A LAME DOG OVER A STILE. 

fProm "Frauk FiurWli-" Uj' Flixk E. SxttaKT.] 


S ^T was iisnally my cn.'tom of an afternoon to 
read Liw for a couple of hours, a course of 
" ^ training prepanit4)ry to committing myself t4» 
the tender mercies of a 8i*ecial plea<ler; ami sis 
Sir John’s well-.stored libntr)' nfforded me every 
facility for so doing, that was the reiiite I gcuendly 
selected for iny interviews with Moisrs, lJlackst«tne. 
Coke Ufion Lyttelton, and other legal luminaries. 
Accordingly, on the day in (juestion, after having 
nearly quarrelle<l with iny mother for congnitulu* 
ting mo warmly on the attainment of my mshes, 
when I mentioned to her Lawless’s projwsal, found 
fault with Fanny’s Italian proniineiution so harshly 
os to bring tears into her eyes, and grievmwly 
offended our old female domestic hy disdainfully 
rejecting some |)et ahomination u{>on which she 
hod decreed that I should liinoh, I sallied forth, 
and, not wishing to encounter any of the family, 
entered the Iiall by a side door, and reached the 
library unobserved. To my surprise I discovered 
Lawless (w'Isom I did not recollect ever to have 
seen there before, ho being not much given to 
literary pursuits) seated, pen in hand, at the table, 
api>arcntly absorbed in the mysteries of composi¬ 
tion. 

“ I shall not disturb you. Lawless,"said I, taking 


(low tt a book. *' I am only going to read L\w for 
an hour or two.” 

“Eh! disturb me 1" was the reply: “I’m uu- 
comiuou glad to be disturbed, 1 can tell you, for 
hang me if I can make head or tail of it! Here 
have I been for the la.st three liours trj iiig to writ(' 
an offer to your si.ster, and actually have not con¬ 
trived to make a fair .start of it yet. I wish you 
would lend me a hand, there’.s a gtsxl fellow—I 
know you are up to all the right (Uslge-s—just give 
one a sort of notion, eh I don’t you see 1 ” 

“ Wliat! write an offer to my own si.ster ? Well, 
of all the (juaiiit ideas I ever heard, that’s the 
(shiest—really yon must excuse me.” 

“ IVry odd, is it?” imjiiircd Coleman, opening 
the door in time to overhear the last sentence. 
“ Pray let mo liear about it then, for I like to know 
of odd things iKirticnlurly ; but, perhaps, I'm in¬ 
truding ? ” 

“ Eh ? no ; come along here, Coleman,” cried 
Liwlea-s, “you arc ju.st tlie verj’ boy I want—I urn 
going to be married—that i.s, I want to be, don’t 
you sec, if she’ll have me, but there’s the rub; 
Frank Fairlcgh is all right, and the old lady says 
she’s agreeable, so everything depends on tlie 
young woman herself—if she will but say * Yes,' 


* Bj {>eniiijuloD of Mosm. Bootlodgo o&d Sou. 
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we shall JO a-head in .style; but, unfortunately, 
before she is likely to s^iy anything one way or the 
ntlior, yon uiHlerstuiul, I've got to jtop tlic question, 
as they call it. Now, I've about as nuuh uotion 
of making an offer, as a cow lias of dancing a 
honii)ii)e—.so T want you to help us a bit—eh I" 

“ Cert.unly," reidied Freddy, couileou.sly ; “I 
dial! I)e on'y too happy, and as delays are 
dangerous, I liad perliaiis better be ott' at once— 
where is the young lady T' 

“ Eh : liolci hard there ! don't go quite so fast, 
young man,' exclaimed Lawless, aghast ; “ if you 
i»olt away at that pace you'll never sec tlic end of' 
the rvui ; why, you don't .suppose I want you to go 
and talk to her—))op the cjuestion I'it'o fore, do 
you ? You'll be advising me to be married by 
dejiuty, I suppo>e, next. No, no, I'm going to do 
the trick by letter—something like a Valentine, 
only latlier more so, eh 1 but I can’t exactly 
manage to write it iiroperly. If it was but a 
warranty for a hoi'se, now. I'd knock it off in no 
time, but this is a sort of thing, you sec. I'm not 
used to ; one doesn't get marrieil as easily as one 
sells a liorsc, nor as often, eh 1 and it's ratlier a 
nervous piece of business—a good deal dei>end.s 
upon tlie letter." 

“ You’ve bceu trying your hand at it already, I 
see,” observed Coleman, .seating himself at tlie 
table ; “ pretty consumption of jiapcr ! I wonder 
what my governor would say to me if I were to set 
about drawing a deed in this style ; why, tlie .sta¬ 
tioner's bill would run away with all the profits.” 

“ Never miml the profits, you avaricious Jew,” 
replied Lawlcs.s. “ Yes, I’ve been trying effects, as 
the i>aintei‘s call it—putting down two or three 
beginnings to find out which looked the most like 
the lime of day—you understand I ” 

‘‘Two or three?” repeated Coleman, “six or 
seven rather, tw/ons. ‘Jlr. Lawless presents his 
affections to Miss Fairlegli, and requests the 
hon . . Not a bad idea, an offer in the third 
jjerson—the only ca.se in wliich a third person 
wo»ikl not be <fe frop in such an affair.” 

“Eh! yes, I did the respectful when I first 
started, you know, but I soon dropped that sort of 
thing when I got warm ; you’ll see, I stepped out 
no end afterwards.” 

" ‘ Honoured Miss,’ continued Coleman, reading, 
“ ‘ My sentiments, that is, your perfections, your 
splendid action, your high breeding, and the many 
slap-up points that may be discerned in you by any 
man that has an eye for a horse . . ” 

“ Ah ! that was where I spoiled it,” sighed Law¬ 
less. 

“Here’s a very pretty one,” resumed Freddy. 
“ ‘ Adorable and adored Miss Fanny Fairlegh, 
seeing you as I do, with the eyes ’ (Wliy, she would 
not tliink you saw her with your nose, would 
she ?) ‘ of fond affection, probably would induce 


me to overlook any unsoundness or disposition to 
vice . . ” 

“ That one did not turn out civilly, you see,” 
.said Lawless, “or else it wasn’t such a bad begin¬ 
ning.” 

“ Here’s a better,” rejoined Coleman. “ ‘ Ex- 
(luisitely beautiful Fanny, fairest of that lovely 
.sex, which to distingui.sh it from us rough and 
ready fox-hunters, who, when once we get our 
heads at any of the fence.s of life, go at it, never 
mind how stiff it may be (matrimony lias always 
appeared to me one of the stitfe.st), and generally 
contrive to find ourselves on the other side, with 
our hind legs well under us a sex, I say, which 
to distinguish it from our own, is callctl the fair 
sex, a stock of which I never used to think any 
great things, reckoning them only fit to canter 
round the parks with, until I sjiw you brought 
out, when I at once perceived that your condi- 
tiou—that is, my feelings—were so inexpressible 
that . . . ! ” 

“ All! ” interposed Lawless, “ that’s where I got 
bogged, sank in over the fetlocks, and had to give 
it up as a bad job.” 

“ In fact, your feelings became too many for 
you,’’ returned Coleman ; “ but what have we here ? 
—verses, by all that’s glorious ! ” 

“ No, no ! I’m not going to let you read them,” 
exclaimed Lawless, attempting to wrest the paper 
out of his hand. 

“ Bo quiet, Lawles.s,” rejoined C^oleman, holding 
him off, “sit down directly, sir, or I won’t write a 
word for you : I must see what all your ideas arc, 
in order to get some notion of what you want to 
say ; besides, I’ve no doubt they’ll be very original. 

I. 

* Sweet Fanny* there are moments 
AVlien the heart is not one's o%vni 
When we fain wouhl clip its wild wings' tipt 
But we find the bird has flown* 

IL 

^ Dear Fanny* there are momenta 
ANHien a loss may be a gain, 

And sorrow* joy—for the heart's a toy* 

And loving's such sweet pain* 

IIL 

^ Yes* Fanny, there are moments 
M^on a smile is worth a throne* 

When a frown can prove tho flower of love 
Must fade* and die alone*' 

—Why, you never wrote those, Lawless 1 ” 

“ Didn’t I ? ” returned Lawless, “ but I know I 
did, though—copied them out of an old book I 
found up there, and wrote some more to ’em, 
because I thought there wasn’t euough for the 
money, besides putting in Fanny’s name instead 
of—what, do you think 1—Phillis !—there’s a name 
for you; the fellow must have been a fool \Miy, 
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I woultl not give a dog such an ill name for fear 
sojiielxxly shonUl liang him ; Imt go on.” 

“.Vli, now we come to the original mutter,” re¬ 
turned Coleman, “and very original it seems. 

IV. 

*Duar Fanny, there are moments 
When love gets you in a tis, 

Taken the bit in hU jaws, aiul, without any itaiise, 
Bolts away with you Uke bricks. 

‘ Yen, Fanny, there are moments 
When affection knows no bounds, 

When l\i rather ho talking witli you out a*walkiLg, 
Tlmn nittling after the hounds. 

VL 

‘Dear Fiuuiy, there arc moments 
When one feels that one's insinrotl, 

^Vud * * • • and . . . / 

—It docs not seem to have been one of tliose 
moments with you just then,” continued Freddy, 
“ for the iM)em comes to an abnipt end untimely 
conc)u.sion, unless three blots, and sonietliing that 
look.s like a hoj“ses head, may be a liieroglypliic 
mo<le of recording your inspirations, which Fm not 
Icanie*! enough to decipher.” 

“ Eh ! no ; I broke down there,” replied Law¬ 
less ; “ the muse deserted me, and went uH' in a 
canter for—where was it those young women u.scd 
to hang out 1—the ‘ Gnultu tul' place, you know 1 ” 
“Tlic tuneful Nine, whom you barbarously 
designate young women,” returned Coleman, “ are 
liopularly .supposed to have resided on Mount Par- 
nassiw, w’liich accUnty I have ahvay.s imagined of 
a triangular or sugar-loaf fonn, with Aik>I1o seated 
on tlic ai)cx or extreme point, his attention divided 
between preserving his equilibrium and keeping up 
his playing, which latter necessity he providwl for 
by executing diflicult passages on a golden (or, 
more probably, silver-gilt) lyre.” 

“Ehl nonsense,” rejoined Lawless; “now,do bo 
serious for five minutes, and go ahead with this 
letter, there's a good fellow, for, ’pon my word. I’m 
in a wretched state of mind,—I am indeed. It’s a 
fact, I’m nearly half a stone lighter than I was 
when I came here ; I know I am, for there wa.s an 
old fellow weighing a defunct pig down at the farm 
yesterday, and I made him let me get into the 
scales when he took piggy out I tell you what, if 
I’m not married soon I shall make a job for tho 
sexton; such incessant wear and tear of the sensi¬ 
bilities is enough to kill a prize-fighter in full 
training, lot alone a man that has been leading 
such a molly-coddle life as I have of late, loimging 
u1x>iit drawing-rooms like a laixlog.” 

“V.^ell, then, let us begin at once,” said Freddy, 
seizing a pen ; “ now, what am I to say ? ” 

“Ell I why, you don’t expect me to know, do 
you 1 ” oxclaiuied Lawless, aghast; “ I might just 


as WfU write it niy.self as have totvll you : no. no, 
you iniL't help me,or else IM lK.-ttci givctlie whole 
tiling up at once.” 

“ ni lieliiyou, man, never fvar," rejoineil Krc«My. 
“ but you must give me something to work iij<oii ; 
why, it's all plain sidling enough ; l>v,ein l>y de¬ 
scribing your feelings.” 

“ Feelings, eh I ” said Liwless, nibl.ing his ear 
violently as if to arouse his donnant faculties ; 
“ that’s easier .slid than done. Well, here goes for 
a .start :—‘ My dwr Miss Fairlegh.’ ” 

“ ‘ .My dear Miss Fairlegh,’” reiieated tV'lcman, 
writing rapidly, “yes.” 

“ Have you written that 1” continued Lawless ; 
“ar—let me think—‘ I have felt for .'-omc time 
past very peculiar sen.sation.s and have Itecome. in 
many re.sjiect.s, quite an altered man.’ ’’ 

“ ‘ jUteied man,’ ” murmured Freddy, still writ¬ 
ing. 

“ * I have given up hunting,’ ” resumed Lawless, 
‘“which no longer pos.sesses any intcre.^t in my 
eyes, though I think you’d liave said, if you had 
been with us the last time we were out, that yon 
never saw a jirettier nin in your life ; the meet v/a" 
at Cliorlcy Bottom, and we got away in less than 
tell minutes after the hounds had U-cn in cover, 

with as plucky a fox a.s ever puzzled a jwck-’ ” 

“Hold liard there!” inteirupted Coleman. “I 
can’t jmt all that in ; nolxxly ever ^Yrotc an ac¬ 
count of a fox-hunt in a love-letter,—no, * Vou've 
given up hunting, which no longer possesses any 
interest in your eyesnow go on.” 

“ My eyes,” rei>eated Lawless, reflectively ; “yes ; 
‘ I am l)CCome iiiditterent to evcr>'thing ; I take no 
pleasure in the new dog-cart King in Long Acre is 
building for me, with cane sides, the wheels larger, 
and the seat, if ]>ossible, still higher than tlie last, 
and which, if I am not very much out in my 

reckoning, will follow so light- 

“I can’t write all that trash about a dog-cart,” 
intciTU]>ted Freddy, cros.sly ; “ that’s worse than 
the fox-hunting; stick to your feelings, man, can’t 
you r* 

“ All, you little know the effect such feelings 
produce,” sighed Lawless. 

“ That’s tlie style,” resumed Coleman, with de¬ 
light ; “ that will come in beautifully ;—‘ .such feel¬ 
ings piwlucc now, go on.” 

‘“At night my slumbers are rendered distract¬ 
ing, by vision.s of you as—as-’ ” 

'“'Tlic bride of another,’” suggested Coleniun. 

“ Exactly,” resumed Lawless; “ or, ‘ sleep refus¬ 
ing to visit niy-’ ” 

“ ‘ Aching oyo-balls,’ ” put in Freddy. 

“ ‘ I lie tossing restlessly from side to side, as if 
bitten by- 

“* Tho gnawing tooth of Remorse that will do 
famously,” addctl his scribe; “ now tell her thafc 
she is tlie cause of it.” 


(;LKANIN<rS KKOM FOPULAII AI THOUS. 




'■ All niil‘li.M>aiitln.-»i.'S arc owiii;.' t<t )X)U. 

'‘(>h ! tliat wiint .-aid Colciiiaii ; “no,— 

Tlu 'c tciulci' (tliaf -- tlic tciiii. I think) arc 

>"iuc of tlic chccts. "ood.". a)iil cliat ti-l', ji'.lni . I 
w.i' tliinkiti” of diawin^' a will tlic cticcts j'lo- 
diiccd ujion nic l>y — 


Coleman,‘“to succeed in winning' youi atfcction, 
it will l>c the study of my future life to prevent 
your every \vi>li- 

“ Eh ! what «lo you mean ? not let her liave lier 
ownwayC-Oh: that will never pay; why, the 
little I know of women. I ni sure that, if you want 
to come over them, you must flatter ’em up with 
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“ ‘ The wonderful way in wliicli you stuck to 
yoursadtlle when the mare hidted with you,’” re- 
joineil Lawless, enthu.siastieally ;—“ wliat, won't 
that do either ? ” 

“Xo, he iiuiet. I've jrot it all heautifully now, if 
you <lon't interrupt me : ‘ Vour many perfeetion.s 
of mind and person,—perfeetion.s whieh have led 
me to centre my ideas of liappiness solely in the 
fond liope of one day callinjt you my own.’ ’’ 

“That’s very pretty indeed,” said Lawless ; “^co 


Oil. 


»» 




‘Should I be fortunate enough/” continued 


the idea that you mean to give ’em their hciids on 
all occasions—let ’em do just wliat they like. Tell 
a woman she should not go up the cliiinney, it’s iny 
belief you’d see her nose peep out of the top before 
ten minutes were over. 011 1 that 11 never do! ” 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Freddy; “‘prevent’ 
means to forestall in that sense ; however, I’ll put 
it ‘ forestall,’ if you like it better.” 

“ 1 think it will be safest,” replied Lawless, shak* 
iiig his head .solemnly. 

“ ‘ In everything your will shall be law/ ” con¬ 
tinued Coleman, writing. 
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“Oh ! I SJiy, tluit’s coming it nither strong, 
though,” interposed Lu\vles.s: “ query uhout that ? ” 

“All right,” rejoined Coleman, “it's ahvay.s 
customaiy to say so in these csuse.s, hut it means 
nothing ; as t«i the real question of mastery, that 
is a matter to he decitle<l post-nuptially ; you’ll he 
enlightened on the subject lK’f(»re long in a series 
of midnight discourses, commonly known under 
the title of cnrtain-lectnrcs.” 

“ Fleasiint, eh I” retunierl Lawles-s ; “ well, I het 
two to one on the grey marc, hir I never could 
stand being iireaehed to, and shall consent to any¬ 
thing for the s.akc of a tjuiet life—so move on.” 

“ ‘ If this oiler of my heart and hand should he 
favonrihly received by the loveliest of her sex,’ ” 
cimtinned Coleman, “ ‘ a line, a word, a smile, a —’ ” 

“ ‘ Wink,’ ” sugge.stcd Lawless. 

“ ‘ Will be sufficient to acquaint me with my 
happiness.’ ” 

“Tell lier to look shan> ahout seiuhng an 
answer,” exclaitne<l Lawless; “ if she xeejM mo 
waiting long after that letter’.s sent, I shall go off 
|)op, like a l>ottle of gingor-heer ; I know I shall, 
—string won’t huhl me, or wire either.” 

“ ‘ When once this letter is de.spatchwl I shall 
enioy no respite from the torturc.s of suspense till 
the answer arrives, which shall exalt to the highest 
pinnacle of Imppine-ss or plunge into the lowest 
abysses of despair, one who lives but in the sun- 
shine of your smile, and who now, with the liveliest 


affection, tcmi>ere<l by the ino-t profound respect, 
ventures to -sign himself, Your devotedly attached 

‘“And lovc-loni,’” inter[) 0 ^ed Lawless, in a 
shari), (puck tone. 

“ Love-lorn r’re[)eated Coleman, l«K»king up with 
an air of surprise; “sentimental and ruliL-nloU'in 
the extreme 1 1 shall not write .any such tiling.” 

I l>elieve, Mr. Coleman, that letter is inteiide<i 
to exprc.s.H my feelingsaud not yours ? ” questioned 
Lawle.vs, in a tone of stern invotigation. 

“ Yes, of course it is,” l)cgau Colem.an. 

“Then write as I desire,sir,”continued Liwloss, 
authoritatively; “ I ouglit to know my own feel¬ 
ings Ijest, I imagine; I feel love-lorn, ami ‘love¬ 
lorn ’ it shall be." 

“Oh, certainly,” replie«l Coleman, slightly 
offended, “anything you please,‘Your ilevotcdly 
attacherl and love-lorn admirer’—hero, .sign it 
yourself, ‘George Lawles.s.’ ” 

“ Rravo! ” said Lawless, rclaiising into his 
accustomed good humour the moment the knotty 
point of the insertion of “love-lorn ’ ha<l l>cen 
carried ; “ if that isn’t first-rate, I’m a Dutchman : 
why, Freildy, boy, where did you learn it I how 
docs it all come into your head 1 ” 

“ Native talent," replied Coleman, “ combined 
with a strong and lively appreciati«m of the sub¬ 
lime and beautiful, chieHy derived from my 
maternal grandmother whose name was Burke." 
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A FRAGMHNT. 


fBy Ow*x Mbkeditb (The Earl of Ljrlton.)) 


on I) CLIFFORD’S I 
I daughter loved a 
stronger knight. 
How' met they I 
Deem some gos¬ 
hawk chanced to 
light 

Over the river 

freshets, whence 
the breeze 

Blew the faint 

bugle-note.s thro’ 
sluintroiLS trees 
Across that sleepy 

wood that lay 
about 

Tlie limito of Lord Clifford’s land ; nor doubt 
How the knight, follotying with jess and hood 
Tliorough the green realm of the rippling wood, 

To call back and recapture his estray, 

2 0 



Met with the maiden. Sure the bold blue jay, 
Sitting against the sun on some great bough, 

Was over garrulous, and blnbb’d, I trow, 

The wootl’s Itest secret: or the sweet stock-dove 
Moan’d from her wann green hiding-place above 
Peculiar pathos to enchant his way. 

I, who believe in what old poets say, 

Deem the dim-footed Dryads of the placo 
Flitted before him, each with wistful face 
And woodland eyes, from many a sunken hollow’, 
Athwart the sun-sweet mosses, murmuring 
“ Follow 1" 

Wliile the leaves w ink’d, and clapp’d tlicir haml.H 
together, 

Too mad witli May-dew’ and tlic inerrj’ weather 
To keep the tender secret to thein.selves, 

Breaking their moonlight oaths to the mild elves. 
Enough, that—wlifther by fair fate or chance. 

Or led by Pow’crs that ruled in old romance— 

He ’lighted on the maid in happy hour. 
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AikI f<nu)(l her fiiircr tliau the br.iiuMo tlowcv 
Tliat uiibolioUlcii hears the wiliiiu;; rose, 

Flesh as a Jirst .si>rin"thiwn that, ere it close, 
Leaves tlie worUl wcaltliier for tlic violet; 

For ere they parted (howsoe'er they met), j 

A sweetness, like the scent from some unseen 
And new-horn Hower tliat makes the mild month 
green, 

Lingering along the tlioiights of eaeh, made known 
That the first vi<»let of the heart was Idown— 

Love, the heginniiig and the end «)f youth ! 

Sweet Hosamunda, maid o’ the rosy mouth, 

I)id the deep skies assume more hlissful hluc, 

Saw ye faint fairy footsteps in the dew, 

That eve, when L<n'e’s pale planet made aware 
Of Love’s faint advent all the holy air 
Ahuut the ivy-twine ami cglatere 
Bowering the halmy easement, where shy fear 
Of thine own young heart leaping into hfe 
.\gainst its fragrant girdle, wrought sweet strife 
Among thy maiden nmsings i None shall tell 
The secret of that Inmr, ami this is well. 

No ohl worm-eaten page with Howery marge, 

And faded letlei's, once made fair and large 
To suit the sight of some lascivious kin.g, 
Bemaineth now to hahhle anything 
To prying jiedants t)f thine inmost heart; 

But, in unfading Fahle-land, thou art 
(Among green England’s greenest metuories) 

A flower kept fresli hy teal's from poets’ eyes. 
Allieit, fond fancies sne me to conceive 
flow many a gleaming morn and glimniering eve 
Beliehl the stranger, that sweet trespass made 
welcome guest, in Clifford’s hall. I sjiid 
*■ The Stranger : ” Imt not nameless, sure, he came. 
The Count Plantagenet had such a name 
Might win him welcome when the love of sport 
Lured him tliat way ; the niannei's of the Court, 
Moreover, mingling with a debonairc 
Frank nature, made his comely presence there 
A secret jdeasure in tlie pride of all 
Tile homely inmates of Lord Clifford’s hall. 

His stout voice cheer’d the fifty squires that bowl’d 
The daylight down in alleys green and cold : 

His brivc lips blew so shrill a blast among 
The echoing glades that, when the. high wood rung 
To his blithe bugle, every huntsman knew 
That note, and merrily his response blew. 

Nor less, when oft to snare the sliding fish, 

Among the low-bridged moats, with silken mesh, 
Fair Rosjuiiunda and her maids would lean, 

The courtly guest soft songs could breathe 
between 

The rippled silver of most sweet lute-strings, 
Musical with great loves of mighty kings 
For queens of old, and every fair romance 
By well-skill’d minstrels sung through suuny 
France; 

Till, as a Naiad being slowly bom, 


That rise.s up a forest fount forlorn, 

Tlie maiden’s misty sense of her own love, 

Borne on the mounting music, seemd lo move 
Up every virgin pulse to palpable 
And passionate consciousness. He touched so well 
The tingling source of tender thoughts ! 

Half child. 

Half giant, there was in him, undefil'd. 

The fresh fount of an overflowing heart, 

And that strong sen.se that guisps the sovmnest 
]iart 

Of life, and makes it pregnant. See him stand, 

His grey goshawk upon his ungloved hand ! 
Singulfus shows ye liow he yet appeiu's 
Athwart tlie mvage of those ruthless yeai-s 
That make men names, or nothing. I, meanwhile, 
Follow these fancies, meaning to beguile 
Dull days, unlike the days wliereof I sing. 

Blown blo.ssoms from the May of the world’s 
spring. 

A’et were their goings, comings, mysteries, 

M'ild intervals of absence, vague surmise. 

Oft, ill the midst of teuderest talk, he sat 

Suddenly silent, gazing sternly at 

The faint blue upland objects leagues away ; 

As tho’, for him, beytmd the hills there lay 
A fiercer world than that 'mid those soft bowers 
Visited only by the silver showers, 

And then the wonuin-instiiict in her heart 
Dimly divined her presence claim’d no jiart 
Among those fitful moods : and if her glance 
Stole up the silence to Ins countenance 
Timidly, she beheld upon his brow 
Deep furmws folding, and a shadow grow 
Into his face, as when in open lands 
The shadow of a hawk sweeps o’er .still sands. 

So that her love was like a summer cloud 
Breathless above some brooding garden bow’d, 
Where all the watchful roses seem aware 
Of the uncertain spirit in the air, * 

And even the brightest minutes of that love 
Were but as rays of light that rest above 
Such clouds as, girt with thunder at the base, 
Have yet sweet sunliglit sleeping on their face. 

At last doubt broke to passionate appeal 
That drew such response as did less reveal 
Than hint deep cause for these disturbed moods : 
Court complots growing from domestic feuds : 

A spleenful parent, powerful friends to be 
Humour’d, and some persistent enemy. 

An easy tale Lord Clifford’s faith beguil’d, - 
V’ho loved the comely guest that loved his child. 
They wed, by night, in secret A strange friar 
Join’d them. And when, too late, the stricken 
sire 

Lcarii’d all: the falsehood consummate that 
night— 

The mockery of the midnight marriage rite— 
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The iiKiid a inotluT wliom the name 

Of wife inii'lit .shiuM not Iroiii a leinan'.s abame — 
The true name of liis ovci-tniate«l ^nnst: 

He KkIcM so close tlie secret in lii> Ine.xst, 

That his heart broke l>one.ith it. With grey lio.ul 
Ib^w'd lienccforth by the weight of nothing jsiid. 
He to a near grave crept uniimrinuring, 

I>oval in death to the fli^loyal king. 




Niirlit gather*! iip the gho'lls' M-Iituiics 
Aik! "ave them fi"m the gr«.>aiiiiig wooil’.s 

lilack IkiwcI'. .'tiay «.l w.iyl.irers in'Cn known 
d’o see a fni iini' hoi>*-ni.iii. towui.l the town, 
Ibmnding o'er liosky placc.s in the m*'on ; 

.\nd once a tir il imt-gitlieriiig ^ill.lu'■■ loon, 

Lo.'t in the wihkI. came suddenly upon 
The ca'tle, glaring in the sinking sun ; 



Meanwhile, in Wood.stock town wild rmnmir told 
Of a stningo caatlc from enchantments old, 
nai.se<l up hy Merlin in the days gone by, 

And buried deep in wo<kI.s from every eye 
Save <if the sun ami silent stars : and there 
(’Twas wiid) a lady magic-ally fair 
Dwelt folderl fa.st by many a fortress wall. 

So held hy some wild Ixiron for his thrall. 

For oft, at eve, the unwhisiiering woods among, 
Some wandering woodman heard a plaintive song 
That fell more soft than softest twilight falls 
From battlements of hlossoin-bosom’d walls, 

O'er woodland, water, glade, and liolhiw glen, 
Breaking the heart of silence : often, when 


Whore, from Wncath the southern wall ho spied 
A fair green ganlen-lawn, enfohled wide 
With flowcrj’ alleys, cloister’d arlM)tirs, close 
Roof'd w'ith tlie ripe and imiltittidinou.s rose, 

An«l, by a creaming fountain, standing there 
Alone, a lady mai^-ellously fair 
And melanciioly pale. To scan her face 
(Since the spent moat in that unnoticed place 
Ran dry, and clmk’d among thick weeds) ho 
crept 

Under the parajK-t, but scarce had slept 
Up to liis ])orch when straight an armed iiand 
Stretch’d o’er the toutherd wall, and graspt him, 
and 
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Uropt liiin ainung the dank moat flowers. The 
tale 

In Woodstock hostel, pusht with pots of ale, 
(’ircled the hoard, and made a certain stir 
Amoni; the go.ssij)s there ; each wa.ss;iiler, 

Pled^jin^' the enchanted lady, took it up, 

!*lay d on, and ]i:Lss’d it witli a flowing eup 
To liis .swill’d iicighlK)ur, till from man to man, 

It grew more wonderful its round it ran. 

But we, by Ban Apollo visited 
With visionary j)Owcr, boldly tread 
The hatuited woodland. I-'ancy finds the clue— 
The forest trees are spell'd to let us thro’. 

Le<avc Wt)o<lstock sleejnng in the tlawn. We stand 
In the wood’s heart. Autumn, with unseen Inand, 
Hath been before to brand tlie shrivell'd fern 
With biting gold ; already you discern 
Her doings in the abandon’tl glens. Then pass 
A few Icjigucs further. Comes a wild morass, 
Steam’d o’er by shining vaj)oin', where tlic foot 
Pashes marsli-mallows atul blue lily-root 
’Twi.xt streaks of fia-shing water : everything 
Is durnl) save some great heron making wing 
Heavily o’er the waste, and that intense 
Sharp insect sound that swarms about the 
immense 

And simmering surface of the solitude 

Thro’ which the way lies. Then again the wood 

Unchisps and takes us. Day is falling down, 

And the last sunbeams under elm-trecs brown 
Lie dreaming, and the hazel-thickets clo.se 


About us, and more labyrinthine blows 
The hundred-handed bramble, tho’ despoil’d 
X)f her Briarean blossoms : hciip'd and coil’d, 

The wood hangs round us, heavy ; till dismay 
Takes it and suddenly it voids its prey. 

And we stand, breatldess, in the open cluuse— 
Across a leag\ie of sunset, face to face 
With a grey clump of turrets. Thro’ thick giuss. 
Gilt with the golden gallingide, we pass, 

Blow the slug-horn, down clangs the sharp 
drawbridge 

Over a melancholy moat the midge 
O’ercircles, and the sullen poinpion. 

With psillid blossoms sleeping in tlie sun, 

On the black water. Thence, with fold on fold, . 
The forked fortress’ outworks grimly hold 
.'Vt bay tlie in-coiner. Suddenly we are 
(Alone with Hesperus the liappy .star) 

In the dim garden : fades the world beyond. 

And in her bower behold Fair Rosamond ! 

The dying sun on each ambrosial curl, 

Fall’ll i-ouud her white neck from tho braided 
pear), 

Sbiys all Ins softest light, and will not set; 

Whilst at lier feet tlie great Plantagenct 
Lies, looking up into those lustrous eyes. 

And from his forehead slowly, slowly dies 
The furrow and the frown, and fixnu his face 
(Ihith'd in that blissful beauty) the vext trace 
Of Eleanor’s last look—the sharp French shrew— 
And all bis rebel .«on.s. and false Aiyou. 


THE SHOWMAN’S COURTSHIP. 

[Bjr “AnTEHQs Warp."] 


H ARE was 
many affectin 
tioswhicliinade 
me hankerartcr 
Betsy Jane. Her 
father’s farm 
jined our’n; their 
cows and our’n 
squencht their 
tliurst at the same 
spring; our old 
mures both had 
stars in their for- 
. , . rerds; the measles 

broke out m both famerlies at nearly the same 
period ; our parients (Betsy’s and mine) slept 
reglarly every Sunday in the same ineetin- 
house, and the nabers used to obsarve, “How 
tiiick the Wards and Peasleys air!” It was a 
Burblime site^ in the Spring of the year, to see our 


sevml mothers (Betsy’s and mine) with their gowns 
pin d up so they couldn’t sile ’em, afFecahunitly 
bilin sope together ib aboozin the nabers. 

Altho I linnkerd intensly arter the objeck of my 
affccsliuns, I darsunt tell her of the fires which 
was rajin in my manly buzzum. I’d try to do it, 
but my tung would kerwollup up agin the roof of 
my mowth it stick thar, like deth to a deseast 
Afrikan or a country postmaster to his offiss, 
while my hart whanged agin my ribs like a old 
fashioned wheat Hale agin a bam door. 

TSvas a caim still nite in Joon. All nater was 
husht and nary zeflfer disturbed the sereen silens. 
I sot with Betsy Jane on the fense of her farther’s 
pastur. We’d been rompin threw the woods, 
kullin flours it drivin the woodcliuck from his 
Nativ Lair (so to speak) with long sticks Wall, 
we sot thar on the fense, a swingin our feet two 
and fro, blushin as red as the Baldinsville skool 
house when it was fust painted, and lookin very 





IHE SHOWMANS (’OL'irr.SHIl* 


simple. I Hi tk .- no .My left arm was o( kepie«l 

in l.allun:>in mystif „i, tliu feiise, while iny rile was 
wouii.li.l luvinly routul her waste. 

I cleare.l my thr.iat ami tremblinly seel, “ lietsy. 
you're a (ia/.elle. ’ 

1 thou;,Hit that air putty Hue. I waitid to 
see what cHeck It would huv ihmui her. It evidently 
didn't fetch her, for she up and .sed— 

“ V«ju'rc a .sheep ! ’ 

Sez I, “ Hetsy, 1 think very muelily of you.” 


pi<'l«ly for sum time, bur uiif"iftiitly I lust ni\ 
liallutise aiul fell over into ilje p.i^tur ker smash, 
tearin my elo«.e and veerly d.ima.L.'in mysell 
^rinerally. 

Jletsy .lane .'-pruim to my a-i-i.im e in did.Me 
ipiiek tune and dr.m:.'ed me -1th. Then, drawji, 
herself up to her full hite. she .v-.l : 

“ I won t li.'teii to your noncejit'. no Kuiger. .It ' 
say rite str.ite out what you're <liiviu at. If you 
mean gettin hif' lied, 1 \r i\ ’ 


*' If xov mkan gbttix uctculd. 

“ I don't b’leevc a word you say—.so tlicrc now, 
cum ! ” with wliieli ob.sarviusliiiu she hitched away 
from me. 

“ I wish tliar wsus winders to my Sole,” .sed I, 
“so that you could see some of my feelins. There's 
fire eiiuir iu liere,” sed I, strikin my huzzum with 
my fist, “to bile all the corn beef and turnips iu 
the naberhood. Versoovius and tlie CritKir ain't a 
circurnstans I” 

She bowd her lied down and comnienst chawin 
the strings to her sun bonnet 

“ Ar could you know the slccjdis nites I worry 
threw with on your account, how vittles lias seizetl 
to be attractiv to me how iny lims ha.s shrunk 
up, you wouldn’t dowt me. Gaze on this wastin 
form and these ’ere sunken cheeks-” 

I should have continnered on in this strauo 


l a is!" (IVairn H*. /t-iM.n.a 

I cou.sidered that nir onulV hir all practical pur- 
]ULSsc.s,ainl we imiceedcd imniejitly to the parson’s 
it was made 1 that very nite. 

• ••••• 

I've pai-st threw many tryin onleols sins then, 
but lleUy .lane has bin troo :us steel By attendin 
strickly to bizni.ss I've amr.rscxl a hamlsum Pit- 
tanre. No man on this foot-^tnol <‘an ri.se it git up 
it say I ever kimwinly ii>jero<l no man or winimin 
folks, while all agree that my Show is ekalled by 
few aiul exceld by none, embniciu as it does n 
wonderful colleckshuu of livin wild Beests of 
Pray, snaix in gnite profu.shun, a eiidli.ss variety 
of life-size wax liggers, it the only tnuied kangaroo 
in Aineriky—the most uiiioozin little cuss ever 
introjuced to a discrimiiiiitiu public. 
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A THANK-OFFERING. 


[yrom Tbe Yioir's P<oj>k'.’’ by G. Manville Fens.] 



iUClM'' was a l>it of excitement 
down on the- cliH’. 

“ Here you, Amos Pen^ielly, 
what )iave yon "ot to s;jy to it I ” 
'ai*l Tom .L’limm. “ ^’ou don't 
carry on none o’ them "ame.s at 
cliajicl. \^'hy don't yon set to and 
’/ liave tliauks^ivinjr, and turn cliapel 
int(* ffreonLrrocev’s shop like up town 
in iVnzannce ? ” 

Ann)s .shook his head, hnt sjiid nothin". 
\Vliy,’‘ sai<l Tom .Tunnen, “ you never 
SCO anytinn" like it, lads. I went up 
cluirch'town, and see .something going on, wlicn 
tliere was I’enwynn's gardener with a harrowful 
o’ gasidy old stuff—carrot.s, and turnips, and 
’tatoes, and a]))iles, and ])cai*s, and a basket o’ 
grapes; an’ pai*son, and young Miss Ilhoda, and 
idiss Pavey, all busy there inside turning the 
church into a rog’lar shop. AVhy, it'll look wonder¬ 
ful gashly to-morrow.” 

“They calls it harve.st thanksgiving,” said 
another fisherman, “and I see pretty nigh a cart¬ 
load o' flowei's, and \Vheat, and barley, and oats, go 
in. Won’t lie no room for the people.” 

“ I thoiiglit the church looked very nicely,” 
interposed Amos Pengelly ; “ and if I wa.sn't down 
on the plan to preach to-morrow at St Miliccnt, 
I’d go myself." 

“Lor* a mussy, Amos Pengelly, don’t talk in 
tliat way,” said Tom Jennen. “I never go to 
church, and I never did go, but I never knew old 
parson carry on such games. Har\’est thanks¬ 
giving, indeetl ! I never sec such a gashly sight 
in my life. Turnips in a church! ” 

“Well, but don’t yon see,” Siiid Amos, in an 
expounding tone of voice, “these here arc all 
offerings for the hnrve.st; and turnips and carrots 
may be as precious as offerings as your fine fruits, 
and grapes, and flowers.” 

“ Well said, lad,” exclaimed one of the fisher¬ 
men ; “and, like ’tatoes, a deal more useful.” 

“ Didn’t Cain an’ Abel bring their offerings to 
the altar 1 ” said Amos, who gathered strength at 
these words of encouragement. 

“ Yes,” said Tom Jennen, grinning, “ and Cain’s 
’tatoes, and turnip.s, and things, w’oren’t much 
thought on, and all sorts o* trouble come out 
of it Garden stuff ain’t the right thing for 
offerings. Telleo what, lads, here’s our boat with 
the finest haul o’ mack’ral we’ve had this year, and 
CurnoVs boat half full o’ big hake. We arn’t got 
no lambs, but what d’yer say, Amos Pengelly, to 


our taking parson up a couple o’ pad o’ the finest 
nmck’nil, and half a score o’ big hake ?” 

Tom Jennen winked at his companions as he 
said this, and his looks seemed to sjiy— 

“ There’s a ]»oscr for liiin I” 

Amos Pengelly rubbed one ear, and then he 
rubbed the other, as he stood there, apparently 
searching for precedent for s\jch an act. Ho 
wanted to work in something from the New Testa¬ 
ment aboTit the Apostles and their fishing, and the 
miraculous draught, but ]H)or Amos did not feel 
inspired just thou, and at last, unable to find an 
np|)ropriatc quotation, he said— 

“ I think it would be quite right, lads. It would 
be an offering from the harvest of the sea. Parson 
said lie wanted all to give according to tlieir means, 
and yon lads liave had a fine haul. Take up some 
of your best.” 

“What, up to church?” cried Tom Jenuen. 
“ It'll make a rcg'lar gashly old smell.” 

“Nay,” said Amos, “tlicy’d be frc-sh enough 
to-morrow.” 

“You daren’t take ’em up to parson, Tom 
Jennen," said one of the men, grinning. 

Tom took a fie.sh bit of tobacco, spat several 
times down on to the bouldore, and narrowly 
missed a mate, who responded with a lump of 
stone from the beach belo>v, and then, frowning 
hugely, he exclaimed— 

“ I lay a gallon o’ ale I dare take up a hundred 
o’ mack’ral and half a score o’ hake, come now." 

“ Ye daren’t,” chorused several. “Paraon ’ll gie 
ye such a setting down.” 

“I dare,” said Tom Jennen, grinning, “I am’t 
fcard o’ all the pareons in Cornwall. I’ll take it 
up.” 

“ Bet you a gallon o’ ale you won’t," said one. 

“ Done,” cried Tom Jennen, clapping his hand 
into that of his mate. 

“And I’ll lay you a gallon,” said another. 

“And I,”—“and I”—“and I,” cried several. 

“ Done ! done! done! ” cried Tom Jennen, 
grinning. “ Get the fish, lads. I am’t afraid o’ 
the parson. I’ll take ’em.” 

Amos Pengelly looked disturbed, but he said 
nothing. 

“ What’s he going to do with all the stuff after¬ 
wards 1 ” said Tom Jennen. 

“ Give it to the poor folk, I hear,” said Amos. 

“Then ho shall have the fish!” cried Tom 
Jennen. “ Anyhow, I’ll take ’em up.” 

There was a regular roar of laughter here, and a 
proposal was made to go and drink one of the- 
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gallons of ale at once, a i>ic)jios;iI received with 
acclamation, for now that the bet had been deci<led 
ui>on, the want of a little Dutch courage wa.s felt, 
for, in spite of a show of bravado, there was not a 
man amongst the group of tishermen who did not, 
in his religiously-suj)ei>‘titious nature, feel a kiml 
of shrinking, and begin to wouder whether 
*' parson might not curse them for their profanity 
in taking up in so mocking a .spirit such an oHer- 
ing as lislt 

“Thou’It come and have a drop o’ ale, Amos 
Pengelly,” sjiid Tom Jcnneii. 

“ No,” said Amos, “ I'm going on.” 

“ Nay, nay, come and have a drop ; ” and almost 
by force Amos Wits restndned, ami to a man the 
group joined in keeping him amongst them, feeling 
a-s if his ]>resence, being a holy kind of man, might 
mitigate any pains that might befall them. 

If one only had hinted at the danger, the rest 
would have followed, and the plan would have 
come to an end; but no one would show the white 
feather, and, with plenty of laughing and bravado, 
fii-st one and then a second g-allon of ale was 
drut»k by the group, now increa.sed to sixteen or 
seventeen men ; after which they went down to 
the Imats, the lish were selected, and four ba.skets 
full of the be.st were carried in procession up to 
the church, with Tom Jeniicn chewing away at his 
tolnicco, his hands in his pockets, and swaggering 
at the head of the party. 

It was a novel but a goodly offering of the 
silvery liarvest of the sea, and by degrees the 
noisy talking and joking of the men subsided, till 
they talked in whispers of what “ i>arsou ” would 
say, and how they would draw off ami leave Tom 
Jciinen to bcair the brunt srs .•'Oon as they had set 
the ba.skets down by the i)orth ; ajid at last tliey 
moved on in silence. 

There was not one there who could have 
analysed his own feelings, but long before they 
reached the church they were stealing furtive 
glances one at the other, and wishing that they had 
not come, wondering, too, whether any misfortune 
would liappen to bout or net in their next trip. 

lJut for very shame they would Iiave set down 
the baskets on the rough stones and hurried away, 
but the wager hatl been made, •and tliere was Tom 
Jennen in front rolling along, his hand.s deeper 
than over in his jxx’kets, first one shoulder forwunl 
and then the other He drew a hand out once to 
give a tug at the rings in Ids brown ears, but it 
went back and down, and somehow, in spite of las 
bravado, a curious look came over Tom Jeniien’s 
swartliy face, and lie owned to himself that he 
didn’t like “ the gashly job.” 

“ But I am’t 'fraid o’ no parsons,” lie said to 
Idmself, “ and he may say what he likes, I'll win 
them six gallons o’ ale whether he ill-wishes or 
curses me, or what be likes.” 


The da.sli ami go of the party of great swarthy, 
black-haired fellows, in their blue jerseys ainl great 
l>oot-s, wa.s completely evaporated as they re-iched 
the church, Tom .Jennen being the oidy one who 
spoke, after screwing liimself up. 

" iStand ’em down here, lads,” he .s;ud : and the 
baskets, with their Inrautiful iride.'<ent freight of 
mackerel, were jilaced in the porch, the men being 
glad to get rid of their loads ; and their next idea 
w:is to hurry away, but they only huddle«l together 
in a group, feeling very nm omfortable, and Tom 
Jennen was left .stamling iiuite alone.” 

” I arn’t afeaixl,” he .s;ntl to himself : but be felt 
very uneoinfortable all the .sime. “ He’ll whack me 
with big words, that’s what he'll do, liut they’ll 
all run off me like the water off a silage's back. 
I ain’t feard o’ he, no more’n 1 am o’ Amos 
Pengelly ; ” and, glancing back at his inale.s, he 
gave a nipping to the church tloor with a penny 
piece that he dr.igged out of his right-hand pocket, 
just as if it liad been a counter, and be was 
going to call for the ale he meant to win. 

There was a bit of a tremor nm through the 
group of brave-liearted, .stalwart fi.sliermen at this, 
just as if they had liad an electric slux k ; and the 
men who would risk their live.s in the tiercest 
storms felt the desire to run off stronger than ever, 
like a pack of mischievous boy.s; but not one 
stirred. 

Tlic diKir was o]»ened by Mi.ss I^avey, who was 
hot and Hushed, and who had a great .>‘heaf of oats 
in one liaml and a big jiuir of scissors in the other, 
while the opening door gave the fishermen a view 
of the interior of the little church, bright with 
flowers ill jiot ami bunch, while .sheave.s of corn, 
wreatlhs of evergreens, ami artistically-piled-ui) 
masses of fruits and vegetables producal an effect 
very different to that imagined by the rough, sea¬ 
faring men, who took a step forward to stare at 
the unusual siglit. 

Miss Pavey <lroi>ped her big scissore, which hung 
from her waist by a stout white cotton cord, 
something like a friar’.s girdle ; ami as lier eyes fell 
from the rougli fisliermen to the great baskets of 
fish, she uttered the one word— 

“My!” 

“Here, I want jiarson, miss,” growled Tom 
Jennen, setting his teeth, and screwing his maho¬ 
gany-brown face into a .state of rigid determination. 

“ Hallo, my lads, what liave you got here I" said 
a cheery voice, ns Geoffrey Trethick strotlc up. 

“ Fish ! Can’t ycr see 1 ” growled Tom Jennen, 
defiantly. 

“Here—here arc the fisliermen, Mr. I..ee,” fal¬ 
tered Mias Pavey j and, looking Hushed with 
exertion, and bearing a great golden orange 
pumpkin in liis arms, the Reverend Edward Leo 
came to the door, laid the pumpkin where it was 
to form the base of a pile of vegetables, and then, 
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will) III- ' ;j 1 iiiiiiM i mil: .iinl hr stooil 

tl.llllr.l III ill.' (JmIIiI. Ultll .Ml>< I'.lVl-y 

,11111 ( M-otli ■ \ t 'll I r' li'i -I'll. 1" ‘111 h “ ihiii j'U//lt'l, 
Tolu .Mill till- ti'li III dll' |K)nh. iiii'l tlir 

-ioii|i oi -n.iiiliv, lilui'-ii'i'cviil 
hrliliid. 

N'ciW w.i- till- tniu- loi ill:- t-iu:.'ii«‘-tlii-,t-'liin.'' to 


offrncc. n<» h'"k of injnroil j'ride, aiul above all, 
MO roar of laiii:litrr from hi" a>,'('ml'l('(l mates. 

For a niojiu-iit or two tlir \i<'ar liKiked at tlio 
ort'crinv', and t)ie ide.i of imaiim'inity stiuck liiin, 
luit no tliouniit of the men perjx'tr.itiny a joke 
at-'.iinst Ids li.irve't festival. 'I’lic next moment a 
r.ipt look '.(•emcd to cro.o. hi' fare, and lie took (ifV 



Ml 'tllM.Hrt) HI- HVMiS tXVOl.tlSTAUIl.ir OVrK THK usil.” (DlVIiril {>y GorJoil f^roirrir.) 


come ill, and the roar of laiij;liter from the fisher¬ 
men, who had •riven tip all liojies of winniittr the 
ale, hut who Were williiiLT emm.'rh to pay for the 
iMii of seeiu'r “ paiMUt s * looks ami Tom .lemicn's 
llirashine, especiall\ as they wouhl aftenvards all 
join in a oarou.M* and help to drink the ale. 

“ Rrourrhf yon .•'<niie fish for yonr deckyrations, 
parson,’’ roared 'I'oiii .Teiinen, who had screwed hi.s 
conmse n]», and, as lie told himself, won the bet. 

There was no answer, no expostulation, >io air of 


his fflas-scs, looking straight before him ns visions 
of the past floated to Itis mind’s eye. To him, 
then, the briglit bay behind the grou]) suggested 
bine (Salilee, and lie thought of the humble fisher- 
folk who followetl his great Master’s steps, and the 
first fruits of the liarvest of the sen became lioly 
in his eyes. 

(icoffrey Trethick looked at him wondcringly, 
and Miss Pavey felt a sometliing akin to awe ns 
she watclied the young hero of her thoughts, with 
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her eyes ; wiiUu he, with a slight hu:ski- I “Mr. Tretiikk. wouM you niiiK 
his voice, as he believed that at last he i vicar, nitf>ln''eticMllv, ns he stooned t 


tears in 
ness ju 

wa.s jii<»ving the hearts of these rough, stubborn 
js-ojile, said .simply — 

I thank y»)ii, my men, for your generous offer* 
ing, ’ and he stretched lii.s hands involuntarily over 
the fish: “ Ch.xl’s blessing in the luture l>e tipon 
you when you cast your nets, and may He pre¬ 
serve you from the perils of the sei\.” 

“ Amen ! ” exclaimed a loud voice from Whiml. 

It was the voice of Amos Pengelly, who had 
stood there unob.serve<l: atid then tliere was utter 
silence, as the vicar rcfilaccd his glas.ses, little 
thinking that his demeanour and few simple words 
liad done more towards wintniig over the rongli 
fishermen before him than all his previous efforts 
or a year of preaching would have done. 

“ Tm very glad,” he s;iid, smiling, and holding 
out his hnniLto Tom .lennen, who hesitated for a 
moment, and then gsive his great l»orr»y paw a rub 
on >>4)th sides against Ills flannel trousers before 
giving the delicate womanly fingers a tremendous 
wjueeze. 

“ I’m very glad to see j’ou,” continued the vicar, 
]>assiiig Jennen, and holding out his hand to each 
of the fishermen in turn, hesitating for a moment 
us lie came to Amos Pcngelly. the unhallowed 
u>uri»cr of tlie holy office of the priest; but he 
shook hands with him wunnly, beaming upon him 
through Ins glas.ses, wliile the men stood as solemn 
as if about to be ordered for execution, and so 
taken aback at the way in which their offering 
had heen received tliat not one darc<l gaze at the 
other. 


ir .<tnd the 
pen to one handle 
of the finest ba.sket of mackerel. “ IIow beautiful 
iliev look. ’ 

I “Certainly not," .<;iiil Geoffrey, who took the 
I other handle, and they, between tht-in. Imre the 
overriowing basket up to the f.mt of the lectern. 

“Well make a pile of them here. ’ exciaiined 
the vicar, whose face was ffushe*! witli i>leasnrc ; 
aihl, .'“Ctting the basket tlt>\vn, they retiime<l for 
another. Miss Pavey, .scissors in hand, once more 
keeping gnaril at the d<H)r. 

“ I am .so glad, he continued. “ I wante<l ^^'nle- 
thing by the reading de>k, and the.M? fkh are ,m» 
appropriate tt» our town.” 

■■ Lets go atul get the parson ten times as many, 
lads,*'cried Tom Jennen. excitedly. 

“Xo, no,”siii«l the vicar, laying his hand upon 
the rough fellow’.s sleeve ; “there are plenty here. 
It Is not the tpiantity, my lads, but the way in 
which the ofl'ering is made.” 

Tliei'e wa.s nil abashe<l ^ilence once more 
among.'t the guilty gr«)Up, which was bntken by 
tire viair saying— 

“ W’ill you come in and see what we have done f ” 

There was a moment's lie.sitation and a very 
sheepish look, but as the head sheep, in the pei'son 
of Tom Jennen, took off his rough cap, stiKtjmd. 
and lifted a basket ami went in on tip-toe, the re>t 
followed, tlieir heavy boot-s in spite of their efforts, 
clattering loudly on the red and black-tiled flimr. 
wliile the vicar took from them witli his own haiuls 
the remainder of the fish, and placed them round 
the <lcsk. 


THE STORY OF A' GRIDIRON.* 

[D7 BaMHICL L0TCR.3 


CERTAIN old gentleman in tlie west 
of Ireland, wliosc love of the ridiculous 
/ quite equalled liis taste for claret and 

fox-liunting, was w’ont, upon certain 
festive occasions when opi>ortunity offered, 
\'^ to amuse his friends by “drawing out” one 
i of his sen'ants wlio was exceedingly fond 
of what he termed his “ thravcis,” and in whom a 
goml deal of wliim, some queer stories, and, 
jrcriiaps more than all, long and faithful Kcrvice.s, 
had established a right of loquacity. Ho was one 
of those few tnwty and privileged domestic.^ wlio, 
if his master unhccdiiigly uttered a rash thing in a 
fit of passion, would venture to set him right If 
the squire said, “I’ll turn that ntscal off,” my 
friend Pat would say, “Tliroth you won’t, sir;” 

2 p 


ami Pat wa.s always right, for if any altercation 
arose upon the subject-matter in hand, he wjus 
. sure to throw in some ginnl reason, cither from 
former sen'ice—general gooil conduct—or the 
delinquent’s “wife and childher,” that always 
turned the scale. 

But I am digressing; on such inerry meetings 
as I have alluded to, the master, after making 
certain “approaches,” as a military man would 
say, a.s the prcjiamtory steps in laying siege to 
some extravaganza of his servant, might pcrcimncc 
a.s.sail Pat thus : “By-the-by, Sir John ” (addre.ss- 
ing a di.stinguished guest), “ Pat has a very curious 
story, which something you told me to-day 
reminds me of. You remember, Pat ” (tuniiug to 
the man, evidently pleased at the notice paid to 
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hiujscif)—“you remember tliat queer adventure 
you bad in Fnince ? ” 

“ Throtii I do, sir,*’ grins forth Pat. 

“ ^Vl^atI’’ exclaiin.s Sir John, in feigned surprise, 
“ was Pat over in Fiiince 1 ” 

“Lideod he was,*’ cries mine liost; and Pat 
adds, “ Ay, and farther, plaze your lionour.’’ 

“I assure you, Sir John,’ continues my ho.st, 
“ Pat told me a story once that surprised me very 
much, respecting the ignorance of the French.” 

“Indeed!” rejoins tlic baronet; “ reall)', I 
always supposed the French to be a mdst accom- 
jilished ])eopIe.’' 

“Tliroth then, tliey arc not, sir.” interrupts 
Pat. 

“ Oh, liy no means,” adds mine Imst, shaking 
hi.s head emi*hatically. 

“ I believe, Pat, twas wlien you were crossing 
the Atlantic 1 *’ .say.s the master turning to Pat 
with a sciluctive air, and lea<ling into the “full 
and true account” (for Pat had thought fit to visit 
■“ Noi'th .Vinerikay,*’ for a “ raison he liad ” in the 
autumn of the year ’Ds). 

“ Ves. .sir,” says Pat, “the broad Atlantic a 
favourite phra.se of his, which he gave with a 
brogue ivs broad almost as tlie Atlantic itself. 

“ It was tlie time I was last in cra.ssin’ tlie broad 
Atlantic, coinin’ home,” began Pat, decoyed into 
the recital ; “wliin the wimls began to blow, and 
the .sac to row), that you’d tliink the CoUeen (/has 
(that was her name) would not have a mast left 
but what would rowl out of her. 

“ Well, sure enougli, the ma.sts went by the 
board at last, and the pumps was clioak’d (divil 
choak them for that same), and av coorse the 
wather gained an us, and throth, to be filled with 
wathcr is neither good for man or baste ; and she 
was sinkin’ fast, settlin’ down, as the sailors calls 
it, and faitli I never was good at settlin’ down in 
my life, and I liked it then le5.s nor over ; accord* 
ingly we prepared for the woret, and put out the 
boat, and got a sack o’ bishkits, and a cashk o’ 
pork, and a kag o’ wather. and a thrifle o’ rum 
aboord, and any other little matthers we could 
think iv in the mortial hurry we wor in—and 
faith, there was no time to be lost, for my darlint 
tlie Co/leen d/,asy went down like a lump o’ lead 

afore we wor many sthrokes o’ the oar away from 
her. 

“ Well, we dhrifted away all that night, and 
ne.xt mornin’ we put up a blanket and the ind av 
a polo as well as wc could, and thin we sailed 
illi^mt, for we darn’t show a stitch o’ canvas the 
nighty before, bekase it was blowin’ like murther, 
savin your presence, and sure it’s the wondher 
of tlie world wo worn’t swaU/d alive by the ragin’ 

AVell, away we wint for more nor a week, and 
nothin before our two good-looking eyes but the 


caiiophy iv heaven, and the wide ocean—the 
broad Atlantic—not a tiling was to be seen but 
the sac and the sky ; and though the sae and the 
sky is mighty purty tliiugs in them.selves, tliroth 
they’re no great things whin you've uothin’ else to 
look at for a week together—and the barest rock 
in the world, so it was land, would be more 
welkiin. And then, sure enough, throth, our 
provisions began to run low, the bishkits, and tlie 
wather, and the rum—throth f/ut( was gone fimt 
of all, God help uz—and oh! it was thin that 
starvation began to stare u.s in the face—‘ Oh, 
murther, murther, captain, darlint!’ says I, ‘I 
wish we could see land anywhere,’ says I. 

“ ‘ ilore power to your elbow, Paddy, my boy,’ 
says he, ‘ for sich a good wish, and throth, it’s 
myself wishes the same.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,’ says I, ‘ that it may plaze you, sweet 
(|ncen in lieaven, snppo.sing it was only a dissolute 
island,’ .says I, ‘inliabited wid Turks, sure they 
wouldn’t be such bad Christians as to refuse uz a 
bit and a sup.’ 

‘“Whislit, whisht, Paddy!’ says the captain, 
‘don’t be talkin’ bad of any one,’ says he; ‘you 
don't know how soon you may want a good word 
put in fur yourself, if you should be called to 
(juarthers in th’ other world all of a siiddcnt,’ says 
he. 

“‘Thiue for you, captain, darlint,'says I—I 
called him Darlint, and made free wid him, you 
see, bekase disthre.ss makes uz all equal—‘thnie 
for you, cajitain, jewel—God betuno uz and harm, 
I owe no man any spite ’—and tliroth, that was 
only thruth. Well, tlie last bishkit was sarved 
out, and by gor the wather itself was all gone at 
last, and wo passed the night mighty cowld. Well, 
at the brake o’ day, the sun riz most beautiful out 
o’ the waves, that was as bright as silver and as 
clear as cryslithal. But it was only the more crulo 
upon uz, for we wor beginnin’ to feel terrible 
hungry; when all at wanst I tliought I spied 
the land—I thought I felt my heart up in my 
throat in a minnit, and ‘Thundher and turf, 
captain,’ says I, ‘ look to leeward,’ says 1. 

“ ‘ What for 1 ’ says he. 

“ ‘ I think I see the land,’ says L So he ups 
with his bring-um-near (that’s what the sailors 
call a spy-glass, sir) and looks out, and, sure 
enough, it was. 

“ ‘ Hurra 1 ’ says he, ‘ we’re all right now j pull 
away, my boys,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Take care you’re not mistaken,’ says I ; 
‘maybe it’s only a fog-bank, captain, darlint,* 
says I. 

“ ‘ Oh no,’ says he ; ‘ it’s the land in aimest.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, then, wherebouts in the wide world are 
we, captain U says I; ‘ maybe it id be in Roosia 
or Froosia, or the Gorman Oceaiit,’ says I. 

‘“Tut, you fool,’ says he—for he had that 
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consaite<l way wid him, thinkin’ himself clcvt-rer 
nor any one else—' that's Fnijice,’ .s;tys lie. 

‘“Tare an ouns,’ says I, ‘do you tell me so? 
and how do you know it’s France it is, captain, 
dear ?’ sjiys I. 

“ Bek<ise this is the Bay o’ Bi.shky we’re in now,' 
siiys he. 

“ ‘Tluxitli, I Wiis thinkin' so myself,’ says I, ‘ hy 
the rowl it has; for I often heerd uv it in regard 
o’ the .same and throth, the likes av it I never 
seen before nor .since, and. with the lielp o’ Gotl, 
never will. 

“ ell, with that my heart be^rin to grow light, 
and when I .seen my life wa.s siife, I l>eg'an to giMw 
twice Innigrier nor ever—.so s;iys I, ‘Ciptuin, 
jewel. 1 wish we hud a gridiron.’ 

“ ‘ Why then,’ .»<ays he, ‘ thundher ami tind,’ .says 
he, ‘ wliat jnits a gritliron in your head ? ’ 

“ Bekase Fm .starvin' with the hunger,’ says I. 
“And sure, bad luck to you,' sitys he, ‘you 
couldn’t ate a griiliron,’ s;iys he, ‘ harrin’ you wor 
a pelican o’ the wil<lerne.s.s,’ says he. 

‘“Ate a gridiron ! ’ .siiys I; ‘och, in throth. I'm 
not .such a gommoch all out a.s that, .anyhow. But 
sure if we hu'l a gridiron we could dres.s a beef¬ 
steak,’ tiiiys I. 

*“:Vrr.ih! hut where’s the bcef-steik?’ .s.ay.s 
he. 

‘“Sure, couldn’t we cut a slice aft’ the pork?’ 
says I. 

“ ‘ By gor, I never thought o’ that,’ says the 
captain. ‘ Vou’re a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says 
he, laughin’. 

Oh, there’s many a thrtie word said in joke,’ 
says I. 

“ ‘ Thruc for you, Pad<ly,’ .s-ays lie. 

“‘Well, thin,’ says I, ‘if you put me mshore 
there l>eyant’(for wo were nearin’ the land all the 
time), ‘ and sure I can n.sk thiin for to lind me the 
loan of a gridiron,’ says L 

“ ‘ Oh, by gor, the butthcr’s cornin’ out o’ the 
stairabout in airncst now,’ says he; * you goin- 
moch,’ says he, ‘sure I towld you before that’s 
France—and sure they’re all furriners there,’ says 
the captain. 

“ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ and how do you know but I’m 
as good a furrincr myself os any o’ thim.’ 

“ ‘ What do you mane ?’ says he. 

“ ‘ I mane,’ says I, ‘ what I told you, that I’m os 
good a furriner myself as any o’ thiin.’ 

“'Make me sinsibic,’ says he. 

“ ‘Bedad, maybe that’s more nor me, or greater 
nor me, could do,* says I—and wo all began to 
laugh at him, for I thought I’d pay him off for his 
bit o* consait about the German Oceant 
“‘Lave aff your humbuggin’,’ says he, ‘I bid 
you, and tell me what it is you mane at all at 
all.* 

Parli/ voo/rowjaay! says L 


(4 4 


It 


«V I 


‘Uh, your humble servant,’s;iy.s he. * Whv, 
yuu re u scholar. Pa<ldy.’ 

•Throth. y«»u may s;iy that,' siys I. 

Why, )ou re a clever fellow. Pjiddy.’ sjiys the 
captain, jeerin' like. 

•“You’re not the first that s;iid that.’J. 
■ « hether you jtike or no.’ 

‘“Oh, but Im in airne.'-t.’ &ij-s the captain— 
‘and do yt)n tell me, Paddy,' s;ivs he, ’that vou 
-Spake Fl inch ? ’ 

Pitrlf/ .'s;^y.s I. 

Well, that bangs llanagher. I never met the 
likes o' you, Pad.ly.’ .^ays he. ‘ Pull awav. b.-vs 
and put P.idtly a>horc.’ 

*• Si* with that, it wa> no sooner s;iid lu^r il«>nc — 
they ].ulled away and got close into the slune in 
levs than no time, aivl run the l'>oat up in a little 
creek ; and a beautiful creek it was. with a lovely 
white .sthrand, an illigant place for ladies to bathe 
in the summer—and’ out I got; and it's still' 
enough in my limbs I w.is afthcr bein’ cramped 
up in the Utat, and perished with the cowld and 
hunger: but 1 coiithrived to sn-amble on, one 
way or the other, tow’nls a little bit iv a wood 
that ua.s close to the shore, ami the smoke curlin 
out of it, ipiite timptin' like. 

“‘By the pnvdhers o’war. I'm all right,’sjiys 
I : ‘there’.s a house there’—and .sure enough there 


wa.s, and a parcel of men, women, ami childher, 
ating their dinner round a t ible <juite convonient. 
.Vml .so I wint up to the dure, and I thought I'll 
Ik‘ very civil to thim. a.s I heeixl the Frinch was 
always mighty p'lite intirely—and I thought I'd 
show them I knew wlmt good manners was. 

“So I took off my hat, and making a low l»ow, 
siys 1, ‘God save all here,' says 1. 

“ W ell, to be .sure, they all stopt ating at w.uist, 
and bcg-aii to stare at me, and faith they almost 
liKtkcd me out of countenance—and I thought to 
my.sclf it wa.s not good manners at all—more be 
token from fnrriner.s, which they cull so mighty 
p’lite ; but I never minded that, in regjird of 
wantin’ u gridiron ; ‘ and so,’ says I, ‘ 1 beg your 
panlon,’ saj's I, ‘for the liberty I take, but it’s 
only bein’ in disthress in regard of ating,’ says I, 
‘that I make lK)wld to throublc ycz, and if you 
could lind me tlie loan of a gridiron,’ says I, ‘ I’d 
bo intirely obleeged to ye.’ 

“ They all stared at mo twice worse nor be¬ 
fore, and with that, says I (knowing what was 
in their minds), ‘Indeed it’s thnie for you,’ says I; 
‘I’m tatthered to pieces, and God knows I look 
quaro enough, but it’s by raison of the stonn,’ says 
I, ‘ which dhruv us ashore here below, and we’ro 
all starvin’,’ says I. 

“So thin they begiin to look at ouch otlier 
agin, and myself, seeing at waiist dirty thoughts 
was in their heads, and that they tuk me for a 
l)Oor beggar cornin’ to crave charity—with that. 
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'.lys f, ‘Oil I not at all,' >ays I, ‘ hy no inaiR's ; \\v 
have I'K'iity o mate ourselves, there below, and 
we 11 dhress it,’ says I, ‘ if you would be ])la7.ed to 
liiid us the loan of a gridiron,' says I, makin' a low 
bow. 

“ Well sir. with that throth tlicv stared at me 
twice woi-so nor e^■e^. ainl faith I tiegan to think 
that niayl>e the captain was wrong, and that it was 
not France at all at all—and so says I. ' I beg 
jiaidon sir,’ .«ays I, to a fine uuld man. witli a head 
of hair as white as silver—‘maybe Tin undher a 


Well, sir, the onid chap begun tomunsecr n>e, 
but the divil a bit of a gridiron he'd gie me ; atid 
so I began to think they were all neygars, for all 
their tine manners : and throth my blo(»d began to 
ri<e. and says I. ‘ Kv my sowl, if it wa.s you was in 
dirtiness,’ .says I, ‘ and if it was to ould Ireland you 
kem. it's not only the griiliron they’d give you if 
you a.\‘d it, but something to put an it too. and a 
dhrop of dhrink into the bargain, and cctui miUe 

‘‘Well, the word cv'o/ /ni/l' /uift’’ seemed to 
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mistake, says I, ‘ but I thought I was in France, 
sir; aren’t you furriner.s?’ say.s I—‘ A/r/y voo 

/rviKjsai/ } ’ 

“ ‘ Wo, nmnseer,’ say.s he. 

‘“Then would you lind me the loan of a grid¬ 
iron,’ .says I, ‘ if you plaze 1 ’ 

“ Oh, it was thin that they .stared at me as if I 
had .siven heads; and faith myself began to feel 
Husthered like, and onaisy- and so says I, making 
a bow and scrape agin.‘I '-now it’.s a liberty I 
take, sir, says I, ‘ but it s on’y in the regard of 
bein’ cast away, and if you plaze sir,’ says I, * Parhj 
voo i' 

II We, nmnseer,’ says he. mighty sharp. 

‘“Then would you lind me the loan of agv:d- 
iron ? * says I, ‘ and you’ll obleoge me.’ 


still ock lii.s heart, and the ould chap cocked his 
ear. and so I thought I’d give him another offer, 
and make him siiisible at last ; and so says I, 
waiist more, quite slow, that he might undher- 
stand— munseer I ’ 

“ ‘ \\ e, munseer,’ say.s he. 

Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I, 
and bad scran to you.’ 

ell, bad win to the bit of it he'd gi’ me, and 
the ould chap begins bowin’ and scrapin’, and said 
something or other about a long tongs. 

“■Phoo! the divil sweep yourself and your 
tongs, says I, ‘ I don't want a tongs at all at all j 

but can’t you listen to raison 1 ’ saya I—‘ Pariv 
voofrongsay?' 

“ ‘ We, munseer,’ 
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“‘Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ s;iys I, 
‘and howld your prate.’ 

“ Well, what would you think but he shook his 
owld noddle, as much as to say he wouldn't; and 
so says I, ‘ Bad cess to the likes o’ that I ever seen 
—throth if you were in my country, it’s not that- 
a-way they’d use you ; the cui-se o’ the crows on 
you, you owld sinner,’ says I, ‘ the divil a longer 
I’ll darken your dure.’ 

“So he seen I was ve.x’d, and I thought as I 
W'as turnin’ away, I see him begin to refint, and 
that his conscience troubled him; and says I, 
turnin back, * \^ ell, III give you one chance more 
—you owld thief—are you a Christian at all at 
allf are you afurriner,’ says 1, ‘that all the world 


calls so p lite I Bad luck to yuu, do you undher- 
1 stand you own language I— coo Jron-jsuyt' 
says I. 

“ ‘ ^\ 0 , munscer,’ says he. 

“‘Then thmuUier and turf.’ says I; ‘will yut; 
lind me the loan of a gridiron 1' 

“ Well, sir, the divil resave the bit of it he’tl / i' 
me—and so with that, ‘ the curse o' the hungry ( u 
you, you owld iiegardly villain,' says I : * the ba^k 
o’ my hand and the sowl o' my foot to you; that 
you may want a gridiion yt»urself yet,’ says 1 , 
‘and wherever I go, high and low, rich and iK)or, 
shall hear o' yon,’says I; and with that I lift them 
there, sir, and keni away—and in throth it’s often 
since that 1 thowjht (hut it uv/.v rtmarlahle." 


THE VISION OF THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


[By Boderi Soctket.] 


slee]>. 


As ever by a dungeon’d wreteb was heard 


LEANS was hu.sh'd in 
Stretch'd on her coucli 
Tlic delegatetl Maiden lay; with toil 
£.xhauste<l, and sore anguish, soon she 
closed 

Her lieavy eyelids, not reposing thcji. 

For busy phanta.sy in other scenes 
Awaken’d : whether that 8U]>crior |)Owers, 

By wise permission, prompt the midnight dream, 
In.structing best the passive faculty ; 

Or that the soul, e.soupcd its fleshy clog, 

Flics free, and soars amid the invisible world, 

And ull things are that seem. 

Along a moor, 

Barren, and wide, and drear, and desolate, 

She roam’d, a wanderer through the cheerless 
niglit. 

Far through the silence of the unbroken {daiii 
The bittern’s boom was heard ; hoarse, heavy, 
deep, 

It made accordant music to the scene. 

Black clouds, driven fast before the stormy wind, 
Swept shadowing : through their broken folds the 
moon 

Struggled at times with transitory ray, 

And made the moving darkness visible. 

And now arrived beside a fenny lake 
She stands, amid whose stagnate waters, hoarse 
The long reeds rustled to the gale of night 
A time-worn bark receives the maid, iinpcll’d 
By powers unseen ; then did the moon display 
Where through the crazy vessel’s yawning side 
The muddy waters oozed. A woman gitidcs, 

And spreads the sail before the wind, which 
moan’d 

As melancholy mournful to her ear 


Howling at evening round hU [irison towers. 

Wan was the pilot’s countenance, her eyes 
IToliow, and her sunk clieeks were furrow’d deep, 
ChanncH'd by tears! a few grey locks hung down 
Beneath her hood : and throivgh the muiden'.s 
veins 

Chill crept the blood, when, as the night bneze 
I)ass’d, 

Lifting her tattered mantle, coil’d around 
She saw a serpent gnawing at her heart 

The jilumeless bats with short shrill note flit by, 
And the night-raven’s scream came fitfully, 

Horne on the hollow blast Eager the Maid 
Look’d to the shore, and now uiion the bank 
Leapt, joyful to escape, yet trembling still 
In rccoUcction. 

There, a mouldering pile 
Stretch’d its wide ruins, o’er the plain below 
Casting a gloomy shade, save where the moun 
Shone through its fretted windows : the dark yew, 
Withering witli age, branch'd tlicre its naked 
roots, 

And there the melancholy cypress rear’d 
Its liead; the earth was heaved with many a 
mound. 

And here and there a half-demolish'd tomb. 

And now, amid the ruin’s darkest shade, 

The virgin’s eye beheld whci'e blue flames 
Hose wavering, now just gleaming from the earth. 
And now in darkness drown’d. An nged man 
Sate near, seated on wliat in long-past days 
Had been some sculptured monument, now fallen 
And half obscured by moss, and gather’d hcai>s 
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Of wither'd j'cw-leavc.s and eartli-uumldcM’itig 
boiu*'<. 

His c 5 ’cs wore large and rayless, and fix'd full 
Upon tlie .Maid ; the toinh-tires his face 
Shed a blue light ; his face was of the hue 
Of death ; his limbs were mantled in a shroud. 
Then with a deep licart-terrifying viuce, 

Exclaim’d the spectre, “Welcome these realms, 
These regions of despair. O thou whose stei)s 
Sorrow hath guided to iny sad abodes ! 

Welcome t<i )ny <lrear empire, to this gloom 
Eternal, to this everla>ting night, 

M’here never morning darts the enlivening ray, 
^Vhele ne\er shines the .sun, but all is ilark, 

Dark as the bosom of their gloomy king.” 

So sjiyiug, he arose, and drawing on, 

Her to the abbey's inner ruin leil, 

IJesisting not liis guidance. Through the roof 
One fretted an 1 emblaze 1. lait liroken now 
In |tart, elsewhere all open to the sky, 

Tiie moonbeams enter'd, chet|ner'»l heio, and here 
With unimjieiled light. The ivy twinetl 
l‘ouinl the dismantled ci)lumns ; imaged forms 
Of saints and warlike chiefs, inoss-canker'd now’ 
And mutilate, lay strewn upon the ground. 

With crumbled fragments, crucifixes fallen, 

And rusted tj'o])hics. Meantime overhead 
Roar'd the loud blast, and from the tower the owl 
Scream'd as the tempest shook her secret nest. 

He, silent, led her on, ami often paused, 

-And pointed, tliat her eye might contemplate 
At leisure the drear .scene. 

He dragg'il her on 
Through a l(>w iron door, down broken stairs ; 
Then a cold horror througli the Maiden's frame 
Crept, for slie stood amid a vault, and siiw, 

By the seimlehral lamp's dim glaring light, 

Tlic fi-agmeuts of the dead. 

“ Look here I ’* he cried, 
“ Damsel, look here ! survey this limise of death ; 
O soon to tenant it ; soon to increase 
These trophies of mortality, . . . for lienee 
Is no return. Gjuc here : behold this skull, 

These eyeless sockets, ami these unflesh’d jaws, 
That w’ith their ghastly grinning seem to mock 
Tliy perishable cliarms ; for thus thy cheek 
Must moulder. Child of grief ! shrinks not thy 
soul, 

A'iewiug these liorrors? trembles not thy heart 
At the dread thought that here its life’s blood 
soon 

Shall stagnate, and the tinely-fibred frame 
Now warm in life and feeling, mingle soon 
AVith the cold clod ? thing horrible to think, 

A et in thought only, for reality 

Is none of suffering here ; here all is peace; 

N 0 nerve will throb to anguish in the grave. 
Dreadful it is to think of losing life, 


But having lost, knowledge of loss is not, 
Therefore no ill. Oh, wherefore then delay 
To end all ills at once ! ” 

So spake Despair. 

The vaulted roof echoed his hollow voice, 

.Ami all again was silence. Quick her heart 
Panted. He placed a dagger in her hand, 

And cried again, “ Oh, wherefore then delay T 
One blow, and rest for ever!” On the fiend 
Dark scowled the virgin with indignant eye, 

.Vml threw the dagger down. He uext his heart 
Rei»laced the inuiderous steel, and drew the Maid 
Along the downward vault. 

The damp earth gave 

.\ dim .scmml a.s they pass’d: the tainted air 
Was colli, ami heavy with unwholesome dews. 

“ Behold!” the fiend exclaim'd, “how loathsomeljr 
The tleslily remnant of mortality 
.Mouldci's to clay I ” then fixing his broad eye 
Full on her face, ho pointed Avhere a corpse 
Lay livid ; she beheld, witli horrent look, 

The spectacle abhorr'd by living man. 

“ Look here! ” Despair pui*sucd, “this loathsome 
nia.ss 

Was once as lovely and as full of life 

.As, damsel, thou art now. Those deep-sunk eyes 

Once beam'd the mild light of intelligence. 

And where thou seest the pamper'd flesh-Avorm 
trail, 

Once the white bosom heaved. She fondly 
thought 

That at the hallowed altar soon the ]>riest 
Should bless her coming union, and the torch 
Its joyful lustre o’er the hall of joy 
Cast on her nuptial evening : earth to earth 
That i>ricst consign'd her, for her lover went 
By glory lured to Avar, and jAcrish’d there ; 

Nor she endured to Ha’c. Ha ! fades thy cheek ? 
Dost thou then, Maiden, tremble at the tale ? 

L<H»k here ! behold the youthful paramour! 

The self-devoted hero ! ” 

Fearfully 

The Maid look’d doAvn, and saAv the well-known 
face 

Of Theodore. In thoughts unspeakable, 
ConvAilscd Avith horror, o’er her face she clasp’d 
Her cold damp hands: “ Shrink not,” the phan¬ 
tom cried, 

“Gazebn !” and unrelentingly he grasp’d 
Her (piivering arm : “this lifeless mouldering clay, 
.\s Avell thou knoAv’st, was warm Avith all the gloAv 
Of youth and Ioa’c ; this is the hand that cleft 
Proud Salisbury’s crest, noAv motionless in death. 
Unable to protect the ravaged frame 
From the foul offspring of mortality 
That feed on heroes. Though long years were 
thine 

Y^et never more Avould life reanimate 
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This slaughter'd youtli ; slaughtered for thee : fur 
thou 

Didst lead him to tlie battle from liis liomo, 

\\ here else he hail survived to good old age : 
lu thy defence he died : strike, then ! destn.y 
Ileiiioi-se with life.” 

The Maid stood nuitiouless, 
AjkI, wi.stless what she did, with trembling hand 
Ilcoeiveil the dagger. Startling then, she crietl, 
“Avaunt, Despair ! Eternal Wisdiun tleals 
Or |)eace to man, or misery, for hi.s g4x»d 
Alike de.sign’d ; ami shall the creature cry, 

Why hast thou done this!’ ami with impious 
pride 

Destroy the life God gave/” 

The fiend rejoinM, 

And thoji dost deem it impious to destri>y 
The life God gave ? W’hat, Maiilen, is the lot 
Assign’d to mortal man ? born Imt to drag, 
fJtrough life’s long pilgrimage, the wearying load 
Of being ; care-corroded at the heart ; 

Assail’d by all the numerous train of ills 
That flesh inherits; till at length worn out, 

This is his consummation !—Think again ! 

hat, Maiilen, canst thou hiuKj from IcJigthcird 
life 

Jlut lengthen’d sorrow ? If pmtractod long, 

Till on the bed of death thy feeble limbs 
Stretch out their languid length, oh think what 
thoughts, 

"What agmiising feelings, in that lumr. 

Assail the sinking heart ! slow beats the pulse. 

Dim grows the eye, ami clammy drops iH-dcw 
The flhuddering fnime; then in its mightie.st force, 
Mightiest in impotence, the love i>f life 
Seizes tlio throbbing heart; the faltering lips 
Pour out the impious prayer that fain wouhl change 
The Unchangeable’s decree ; surrounding friends 
Sob round the siiflTerer, wet his checks with tears ; 
And all he loverl in life embitters death. 


** Such, Maiden, are the pangs that wait the hour 
Of easiest dissolution ! yet weak man 
Resolves, in timid piety, to live; 

And veiling fear in superstition’s garb, 

He calls her resignation! 

Coward wretch ! 

Fond coward, thus to make his reason war 
Against his reason. Insect os he is, 

This sport of chance, this l>cing of a day, 

Whose whole existence the next cloud may blast, 
Believes himself the care of heavenly jMjwers, 

Tliat God regards man, miserable man, 

And preaching thus of power and providence, 

Will crush the re])tiie that may cross his path 1 

^^Fool that thou art! the Being that permits 
Existence, gives to man the worthless boon : 

A goodly gift to those who, fortune-blest. 


P:L'<k in the sunshine of [>ro'pority, 

. .\ml such «lo well tu kfC]) it. Put to one 
Sick at the heart with tni'ciy. ami sore 
With m;iny a hanl unmerited affliction. 

It i.s a hair that chains to wroti-lieilneas 
The slave who dares not burst it I 

Tliinkest tliou 

The parent, if his chibl should unrecall’d 
Ketiirn ami fall upon his ne<k, and cry, 

‘ Oil! the wide world is coinfortlos. ami full 
Of fleeting joys and heart-consuming cares, 

I can lie otdy happy in my home 
\\ith thee—my friend;—my father ! ’ Thinlcesi 
thou 

Tliat he would thrust him as an tuitcast f<»rth / 

Oh ; he wouhl tlusii the truant to liis heart, 

.Vnd love the tresjiass. ” 

Whilst he spake, lii.s eye 
Dwelt on the ^^aidcn’s cheek, ami read her soul 
Stniggling within. In trembling doubt she stooil, 
Even its a wretcli, whi«e famish'd entniils crave 
Supply, }x.'fore him sees the ixiison'd fooil 
In greetly horror. 

Vet, not .silent hmg. 

“Eloquent tempter, ceixsc !the .Maiden cried, 
“What though affliction be my portiiiii here, 
Thinkest thiui I dii not feel high thoughts of joy. 
Of lieart-ennobling joy, when I look back 
UiKin a life of duty well perform'd, 

Then lift mine eyes to heaven, and there in fiiitli 
Know iiiy rewanl / . , . I gnint, were tlii.s life all. 
Was there no iiiurning to the tomb's long night, 

If man did mingle with the scnscle.ss clod. 

Himself as senseless, then wert thou imleed 
A wise and friemlly comforter ! . . . Hut, fiend, 
Tliere is a morning to the tiuiib’.s long night, 

A dawn of glory, a reward in heaven. 

Ho shall not gain who never merited. 

If thou did’st know tlie wortli of one good deed 
In life’s last hour, thou would’st not bid me lose 
The precious privilege, while life endures, 

To do my Father’s will A miglity task 
Is mine, ... a glorious call. Franco looks to mo 
For her deliverance. ” 

“ Maiden, thou ha.st done 
Thy mission Iiere, ” the unimfilod fiend rcplicil: 

“ The foes are fled from Orleans: thou, perchance 
Exulting in the pride of victory, 

Forgottest him who perish’d ; yet albeit 
Thy hardened heart Kwget the gallant youth, 

That hour allotted canst thou not escape. 

That dreadful hour, when contumely and shame 
Shall sojourn in thy dungeon. Wretched maid I 
Destined to drain the cu|> of bitterness, 

Even to its dregs, . . . England’s inhuman chiefs 
Shall scoff* thy sorrows, blacken thy pure fame, 
Wit-wantoji it with lewd barbarity, 

And force such burning blushes to the cheek 
Of virgin modesty, that thou shalt ^vish 
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Tlic Ciirth mijrht cover thee. In that last hour, 

W’lien tiiv Itrui.s’d hrea.-t .‘<liall lieave beneath the 
% 

eliiiins 

riiat link tlieo to the stake, a spectacle 
For the luiitc nmltitude, and tiuui shalt hear 
Mockery mure painful th.an the circling,' flames 
Which then consume thee ; wilt thou iu»t in vain 


Tiien wish my friendly aid ( then wi.sh thine ear 
Had drank my words «»f comfort I that tliy hand 
Had fXiasp'd the da'r'rer, and in death preserved 
insulteil nioilestv { 


Her "lowing cheek 

flush’d criinstm ; her wide eye on vacancy 
Was fi.Vil: her breath short jiantcd. The cold 


fiem), 

(Jnisping her liand, exclaim'd, “Too timid Maid, 
So long repugnant to the healing aid 
.My friemlship prolVers. mov shalt thou bch'>ld 
'I'he alh)fted length of lile.' 


He stamji'il the earth, 
.And dmgging a huge collin as his car. 

Two (fhouls came on. of form more fearful-foul 


Than ever palsie<l in her wilde.st dream 
Hag-ri<lden Sui)erstiti(m. Then Despair 
Seized on the Maid, who.so curdling blood stood 
stilt. 

.Ami i»la< e<l her in the seat,ami on they pass’d 
-Adown the deep descent. A meteor light 
Shot from the drenions, as they dragg'd along 
'I'lic \ntwelcomc load, and mark’tl their brethren 
fea.st 


On carcase.s. 


Below, the vault dilates 

Its ample bulk. “ Look here !"—Despair addrest 
The shuddering virgin, “ see the dome of Death !” 
!t wjis a spaci()U.s cavern, hewn amid 
Tiie entrails of the earth, as though to form 
:A grave for all mankind ; no eye could reach 
Its distant bounds. There, throned in darkness, 
dwelt 

The unseen power of Death. 

Here stopt the Ghouls, 
Ileaching the de.stined .spot The fiend .stepped 
out, 

And fjoin the coffin as he led the Maid, 

Rxclaim’d, “ Where mortal never stood before, 
Thou standc.st : look around this boundless vault; 
Observe the dole that nature deals to man, 

And learn to know thy friend.” 

She answer’d not, 

Observing where the Fates their several tasks 
Plied ceaseless. “ Mark how long the shortest 
web 

Allow’d to man 1 ” he cried ; “ observe how soon, 
Twined round yon never-resting wheel, they 
change 

Their snowy hue, darkening through many a 
.shade, 

Till Atropos relentless shuts the sheers. ” 


Tootmc ho si>ake. for of tlie countless tln-eads, 
Drawn frtmi the heap, as white as unsunn’d snoW; 
Or as the spotless lily of the vale. 

Was never one beyond the little span 

Of infancy xintainted ; few there were 

But lightly tinged ; more of deep crimson hue, 

Or deeper sable dyed Two Genii .^tood, 

Still as the web of being was drawn forth, 
Sprinkling their powerful droi)s. From ebon urn. 
The one unsparing dash'd the bitter drops 
Of woe : and as he da.'<h'd, his dark-brown brow 
Belax’d to a hard smile. The milder fonn 
Shed less profusely there his lesser store ; 
S»»metimcs with tcais increasing the scant boon, 
Compassionating man ; and happy he 
Wlio on his thread those precious tears receives; 

If it be hai>pincss to have the pulse 
Tliat throbs with i*ity, aiul in such a world 
Of wretchedness, tlie generous heart that aches 
AVith anguish at the sight of human woe. 


To her the fiend, well hoping now .success, 

“This is thy thread ; ob.sen’c how short tlie span • 
And little doth the evil Genius spare 
His bitter tincture there. ” The Maiden saw 
Calmly. “Nowgiize !"the tempter fiend exclaim’d, 
And placed agnin the poniard in lier hand. 

For Superstition, with a burning torch, 

Approach'd the loom. “ This, damsel, is thy fate 1 
The hour diuws on—now strike the dagger home I 
Strike now,and be at rest I” 

The maid replied, 

“ Or to prevent or change the will of Heaven, 
Impious 1 strive not: let that wdll be done 1” 


She spake, and h» I eelestial mdiance beam’d 
Amid the air, such odours wafting now 
As erst came blended with the evening g.tle 
From Eden’s bowers of bliss. An angel form 
Stood by the Afaid ; Iris wings, ethereal white. 
Flash’d like the diamond in the noontide sun, 
Dazzling her mortal eye : all else appear’d 
Her Theodore, 

Amazed she saw : the fiend 
Was fled, and on her ear the well-known voice 
Sounded, though now’ more musically sweet 
Than ever yet had thrill’d her soul attuned, 
When eloquent affection fondly told 
The day-dreams of delight. 

“ Beloved Maid I 

Lo ! I am with thee, still thy Theodore 1 
Hearts in the holy bands of love combined, 
Death has no power to sever. Thou art mine I 
A little w’hile and thou shalt dw’ell with me 
In scenes where sorrow is not. Cheerily 
Tread thou the path that leads tl»ee to the grave, 
Rough though it be and painful, for the grave 
Is but the threshold of eternity,” 
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D K A W N FOR A SOLDIER. 

* AniiA Viriuit*|Hr 


(l)y Tiu*M(s Hmoii.J 


WAS once—tor a few hours only—in tho 
militia. I suspect 1 was in part answcr.ii>iu 
for my i>wn mishap. There is a story in 
Jut Milhy of a man who, being prc^ul to 
serve his majesty on another element. 
(*lea<le(l his [lolite breeding, to the gang, as a g«K)d \ 
grtamd of exeinjition ; but was told tliat the crew 
Is ing a set of .vjd unmannerly dt*gs, a Chesterlield 
was the very chanu-ter they wante<l. Tlie militia- j 
men acted, I ))resume,on the s;ime principle. Theii’ 



•..til of the kingdom-“e.\ce|it in ca.'-e of an In- 
v.ision.” In vain I represented that we were 
“locals;" they had heard of local dise.c'es, ami 
thought there might be wound.s of the siimedescrip- 
tit*n. In vain I explained that we were not tiXH>jw 
of the line they could see nothing to ehwso 
between being shi>t in a line, or in any other tigiire. 
I told tliein next that 1 was not obliged to “.serve 
my.self —but they answere*!, “ Iwius S4> mm-h the 
harder I slnmld lie obliged to serve any one else.” 



** TiiL twu 


riistoiuury scliedule wa.s forwanled to me, at 
ItrighUm, to hi) up, and in a moment of incautious 
hilarity—inducer), pcrliuirs, by tlie aijsence of all 
ljusiuess or employment, except pleasure—I wrote 
myself down in tlie dewriptive column us “y«iVer 
fi (icndmuiu." 

The coii.sef|uence followed immediutely. A pre¬ 
cept, addreAseil by the High Constable of West¬ 
minster to the Low ditbj of the p:irisli of St .M—, 
and eiidurHcd with my name, iuforiiied me that it 
had luriicrl up in tliat involuntary lottery, the ballot 

At the sight of the orderly, who thought projHjr 
to tleliver the document into no other hands tlian 
mine, my mother-in-law cried,and my wife fainted 
onthesi»ot They hud no notion of any distinctions ^ 
ill military service—a soldier was a soldier-and 
they imagined that, on the very morrow, I might 
he orilererl abroad to a fresh Waterloo. They 
were nnfortnnately ignorant of that benevolent 
provision, which absolverl the iniJitia from going 


My being .sent ahroiid, they said, would be the ilcath 
of them, for they lunl witne.ssed at Rum.sgixte the 
einhiirkntion of tlie Walchcren ex{>edition, and tisi 
well remembered “ tho misery of the soldiers’ wives 
at seeing their hushaiid.s in 

[ told them that at the very worst, if J JionlJ Ikj 
sent abroad, tlicre was iu> reason why I shouhl not 
retuni again ;—hut they lioth declared, they never 
did and never would ladieve in those “ Returns of 
the Killed and Wounded.” 

The discussion was in this stigo when it was 
interrupted by another loud single kuoc'k at the 
duor, a report cipial in its eflccts on us to that of 
the meinorahlu amnon-.sliotat Ihiissels ; and before 
we could recover ourselves, a strapping sergeant 
entered the parlour with a huge Ik>w', or mthcr 
rainbow, of party-colovired rib1>uns in Ins cup. Hu 
came, he said, to olTer a substitute for mu ; but I 
w‘us prevented from reply by tlie indignant females 
asking iiim in the same breath, “ Who and Uliat 
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iui< )h‘ think voiihl he a .sul)>titute for a .•^oti and a 
liiKshaml \" 


The )K)or serueant looketl fooljslt cnon;;li at this 
turn ; Init lie Mas still inoi'e nbashetl mIicii the two 
anxious ladies began to cros<-exaniine him on the 
length of his serviees aliroad, and the nniiiber of 
liis wounds, the eainjiaignsof the inilitianien having 
been contined ilonbtle?« to Hounslow, ami hi> 
bodily marks militant to the three stripes on his 
sleeve. Parrying these awkward (luestions he en- 
deavoiir< d to jircvail upon me to see the projiosed 
proxy, a line young fellow, he a.ssured me.of un¬ 
usual stature : but 1 told him it was «iuite an in- 
difVerent point ivitli me whether he Mas (; feet-2 or 


:^-feet-t!, in short, whether he was as tall as the 
flag, or “ iimler the standard." 

'Die truth is, I retieeteil that it M’as a time of 
profound peare, that a eivil war or an invasion u’as 
very unlikely; and as for an oecasional ilrill, tliat 
[ Could make shilf, like Lavater. to right-about- 
face. 

Accordingly. \ <leclincd seeing the substitute, and 
dismis.sed the sergeant with a note to tlie M-ar- 
secretary to this purport—“ That f considered my¬ 
self and expected therefore to he mx 


f/i(ar(tr\/. That, under the circumstances of the 
country, it Mould jirobably be unnecessary for 
militiamen ‘to be imistarded ; ’ but that if liis^ 
majesty did ‘ ro/f me out' I hoped I should ‘ qii'c 
him sutisfardou.’" 

The feiuale.s Mere far from heing jdcased M'itli 
thi.s billet. They talked a great deal of moral 
suicide, M-ilful murder, and seeking the bubble 
reputation in the cannon's moutli ; but I shall ever 
think that I took the proper course, for, after the 
lapse ofafeM’ lioui's, tM'o more of the general's red¬ 
coats. orgeiiei-al postmen, brought me a large packet 
sealed M’ith the M-ar-ottice seal, and suiierscribeii 
“Henry Hardinge,” by Mhich I Mas officially 
absolved from .serving on hoi-se or on foot, or on 
both together, tlicn and thereafter. 

And M'hy, I kjioM’ not—unless his majesty 
dcuibted the handsomeness of discharging me in 
particular, M-ithout letting off the restbut so it 
M'as, that in a short time afterM-ards there issued a 
proclamation by M’liich the services of all militia¬ 
men M-ere for the present dispensed M itli,—and M'e 
More left to pursue our sevcnil avocations,—of 
course all the lighter in our .yrin'ts for being (//«- 
einhoilieil. 



THE RIBBONMAN. 

[B.r AViituM Caiu-etos.] 


night M-a.s stormy, bnt Mithout 
rain; it M-as rather dark too. thongli 
not so as to jux'vcnt us from seeing 
the clouds careering sMiftly through 
the air. The dense curtain M-liicli had 
•hung and ol)seured the horizon M-as 
tioM’ broken, and largo seetitms of the sky 
Mere clear, and thinly stiuhled Mith stai*s 
that looke<l dim and M'atcry, as did indeed the 
M'liole tii-mnmeiit ; for i>i some places lai-ge clouds. 
M’cre still visible, tlireatening a continuance of 
severe tempestuous M’catlier. The road appeared 
M'a,sho4l ami gravelly, every dyke M’as full of yelloM* 
M’atcr. and each little rivulet and larger stream 
daslicd its hoarse nm.sic in our ears ; the blast, too, 
M'os cold, fierce, and M-intiy, sometimes driving us 
back to u stand-still, and again, M-hen a tuni in the 
road M’ould bring it in our backs, M'hirling us along 
for a fcM* steps M-ith involuntary rapidity. At 
lengtli the fated dM-elling became visible, and a 
.•^hort consultation M’as held in a slieltered place 
betM’con the captain and the tM’o parties M’ho 
seemed no eager for its destmetion. Their fire- 
arms M’ero now ciiarged, and their bayonets 
and short pikes, the latter shod and {Ktinted 
with iron, M'ere also got ready. The live 


coal which was brought in the small pot Imd 
become extingiiislied ; but to remedy this tM’o or 
three persons from the remote parts of the pari.sh 
entered a cabin on the wayside, and, under pre¬ 
tence of lighting tlmir oMm and tlieir comrades' 
pipes, procured a coal of fire, for so they called a 
liglited turf. From the time m-c left the chapel 
until this moment a most profound silence had 
been maintained, a circumstance which, when I 
considered the number of persons present, and the 
mysterious and dreaded object of their journey, 
liad a most appalling effect upon my spirits. 

At length M’e arrived within fifty perches of the 
liouse, M-alking in a compact body, and with as 
little noise os possible. But it seemed as if the 
very elements had conspired to frustrate oui' 
design ; for, on advancing within the shade of the 
fann-hedge, two or three persons found themselves 
up to the middle in M’ater, and on stooping to 
ascertain more accurately the state of the place, 
wo could sec nothing but one immense sheet of it 
spread like a lake over the meadoM's which sur* 
rounded the spot we wished to reach. 

Fatal night I the very recollection of it, when 
associated with the fearful tempest of the elements, 
grows, if that were possible, yet more wild and 


Tin-: iJip.hoNMAy, 





rovoltiii;.'. Hud wt- C'lii^ii'rfd in any 

itjiKM-ciit (If tntfi'i»risc, tliurc \v.is 

.soiiKtliin;: in oiir >iiuu(k)n ju^t tiu» that ha<I a 
tom-Ii of interest in it tu a niind inilua-d with a 
I'cli.-'h for tlie .vivugc Wautic.s c»f nature. There we 
.stood, ahont a hundred and thirty in iiund>ei', 
our ilai’k forms bent forwards, |iecrii>^ into the 
diLsky expan.se of water, witli it.s dim gleani.s of 
relleeted lifc'ht, broken Ijy the welteiiiii' of the 
initnic wave.s into teti thou.Sitnd fra^'ments, whilst 
the few stars that overhung it in the (inuament 
a|>)ieared to shoot through it in broken lines, an<l 
to l>c 3iiulti|>]ied fifty-folil in the inany-faeed mirror 
on whieli we gazed. 

Over this was a stormy sky, ami around us a 
darkness througli whicli wc eonid only distingui.sh 
in outline tlie nearest objects, whilst the wild wind 
swept strongly and dismally upon u.s. When it 
was di.srovore<i that the coinnion pathway to the 
hou.se was inundated, we were al>out to abamlon 
our object an<l return home ; the <-a|itain, however, 
•stoiped dowtt low for u moment, ami, almo.st 
closing hi.K cyc-s, looked along the surface of tlie 
waters, and then nusing hiin.self very calmly, .said, 
in his usual <iuiet lone, “ Veos needn't go back. 
l)oy8, I’ve fottnd a path; jist follow me.” He 
immediately t«M>k a more circuitous <lirection. by 
which we readied a causeway that had l>een raised 
for the purpose of giving u free pas.sagc to and 
from the house during such inumlation.s as the 
jirescnt. Along this we had mlvancc<l more tlian 
lialf way, when we discovered u break in it, whidi, 
as afterwards npfieured, had that night been made 
by the strength of tlie flood. This, by means of 
our sticks and pikes, we found to Isj about three 
feet deep and eight yards broad. Again we were 


at a loss how t<» piiaeed, when the fertile bniiu of 
the cajilaiii devi.-.e<l a luetluMl of cro-.>iug it. 

“ Ihiy.s’ saitl he; ‘'i*f course you’ve all jilayed 
at Icaj.-frog—very well, strip ami gi* in a dozen of 
you ; lean one upon tlie .'•houlders of another from 
this to the opiKisite bank, wheiv one must stand 
facing the outsitle man, lH)t!i their .■‘liouMers agin 
one another, that the outside man may be .sup- 
jKirtcil—then trr can creep «iver you. an' a decent 
l-ridge you'll be, any way.” This was the work of 
only a few minutc-s and in less than ten we were 
all siifely over. 

.Merciful heaven ! how I sicken at the iTcollection 
of what is to follow ! (.)n rcixching the dry bank, 
we prococde«l instantly, and in profouml silence, t«i 
the hou.se ; the cajitaiii ilivided us intti cc»m|vinies, 
ainl then a.s.signe«l to each «Uvisiou its proper 
station. The two partio.s who hud been so vin¬ 
dictive all the night he ke()t alnuit himself; for of 
tho.se who were pre.sent they only were in his con¬ 
fidence, and knew his nefarious pur|K)sc. 'J'heir 
number wius about fifteen. Having made these 
disiHisitioiis, he, at the head of about five of them, 
jipproaclied the house on the wimly side ; for the 
fieiul |K>s.sc.s.sed a cmdue.vs which eiiablesl him to 
seize upon even.' possible advantage. Tliut he liad 
combustibles alnuit him was evident, for in les.s 
than fifteen minutes nearly one half of the house 
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was ill llain.' On M-cini.'- tliis. tin- 

ni^lie«l nver t<‘ tlio .sjiot wlu'iv In- ami liis 
^rati;; wei't* stamlini', ami n-inonstrahal canifstly, 
Out in vain. 'I’lu* llaiiios juiw lan-st forth with 
renowed \iok‘ni'0, nml, as limn,' tlmii sfiami.'' 
li 'lit tlie faco> of the fon niost •;rou|i, it i- 

imiiossiOh' to iina^niK* anythin^ inoio .sataiiir than 
their coimtcnam'f< now worked ii| inti' a 
|)iroxysin ot internal tiimnph at their (uvn 
p-venge. 'J'lie ea|tlaiii.- look had h»'( all its 
(• dnincss, every feature starttMl out into distinct 
tnali^iiity, tlie curve in his brow was dee|i, and 
nil up t( tlu' root of tilt hail, «ri\'itliu<' his face 
into two sections, that did not seem te have been 
d -signed for each otlu r. Ifis lips weii- half oiiem 
and the cornel's of his month a little bron-aht back 
oil each side, like those o( a man oxpii-ssing 
intense hatred and triumph over an enemy who i.s 
in the death-strugele under his gnisj). His eyes 
blazed from beneath Iiis knit eyebrows with a tin 
that seemed to ha\ebeen lighted up in the infenial 
pit itself It i.- unneeo.<sary atid only painful te 
describe the rest of liis gang. 

When the othoi's aftempt«‘d tr intercede for the 
lives of tlio inmates, there were at least fifteen 
loaded guns and pistols levelled at tliem. 

“ Aiiotlter word,” said the captain, “an’ you're 
a corpse where you stand, or the fii-st man whi' 
will dare to speak for tliem. No, no ! it wa.sn’t t« 
spare them we came here ‘No mercy’ is the 
[lassword for the night; an’ hy tlie saered oalh I 
.swore beyant in the chapel, any one among yces 
that will attimpt to show if will find none at my 
liand. Surround the house, boy.s, I tell ye; I 
hear tliem stirriug —Xo »ir/ry/—no «iuarther—is 
the ordher of tlie night.” 

Such wa.s his command over tliese misguiiled 
creatures that in an instant there was a ring 
round the liouse to prevent the escape of the 
mihapiiy inmate.s, should the raging element give 
them time to attempt it; for none pro.sent dareil 
Nvithdraw from tlie .scene, not only from an 
aiipreliension of tlie captain's present vengeance, 
or that of his gang, hut because they knew tliat, 
even liad they tlien escaped, an early and certain 
death awaited tliem from a (juarter against wliich 
they liad no means of defence. The lumr now 
was about lialf-iiast two oVliK-k. Scarcely had the 
iai>t words escaped from tlie captain’s lips, when 
one of tlie \vind«>ws of tlie hou.se was broken, and 
a human head, having the hair in a blaze, was 
<le.scried—apparently a woman’s, if one miglit 
iudge by the profusion of burning tro.sses, and 
tlie softne.ss of the tone.s, notwithstanding that it 
called, or rather shrieked, aloud for help and 
mercy. The ouly rejily to this was the wlioop 
from the captain and his gang of no mercy—“No 
mercy! ” and that instant tlie former aiui one of 
the latter ru.shed to the spot, and ere the action 


could be perceived, the head was transfixed with ii 
bayonet and a pike, botli having entered it 
together. 'I’lie word nu-rcy w;is divided in liei' 
moufli ; a short sih-nce ensued, the head liung 
dt>wn on the window, but was instantly tos.sed 
b.ick iiit*) the flames. 

This action occasioned a cry of hornn from all 
l»re.scnt except the 'inii't and their leader, wliich 
startled and enraged the latter so much that he 
ran towards one of them, and liad his bayonet, 
now reeking with the blood of his innocent victim, 
raisoil to plunge it in his bcKly. wlien, dropping 
the pi>iul, he said, in a piercing whisjier that 
hi-^setl ill the ears of all : “ It s no Use now, you 
know—if one’s to hang all will liang ; so our 
.sjifest way. yon poi'save, is to lave none of them to 
tell the story. S’c ntfii/ go now if you wish, but it 
w(»u't save a hair of your heads. You eowardly 
.set ! I knew if I Innl tould yces the sport that 
none (d yc except my oini boy.s would come, .so 1 
Jist played a thrick upon you ; but remember what 
you are sworn to, and .stand to the oath yc tuck." 

Unhappily, notwithstanding the wetne.ss of the 
preceding weather, the materials of the house 
were extremely combustible; the whole dwelling 
wa.s now one body of glowing flame, yet the 
.shont.s and .shrieks within rose awfully above it." 
crackling and the voice of the .storm, for the wind 
once more blew in gust.s, and with great violence. 
The diHU-s and windows were all torn open, and 
.such of tho.se within as had c.scai)cd the flame.s 
rushed towards them, for the jmrjK^se of further 
escape, and of claiming mercy at the Imnds of 
their destroyers; but whenever they appeared, tlio 
unearthly cry of “ No mercy! ” rung upon their 
care for a moment, ami for a moment only, for 
they were flung back at the points of the weapons 
which the demons had brought with them to make 
the work of vengoanof more certaia. 

As yet there were many persons in the house, 
who.se cry for life was strong as despair, and who 
clung to it with all the awakened powers of 
reason and instinct; the ear of man could hear 
notliing .so .stitmgly calculated to stifle the demon 
of cruelty and revenge within him as tlie long and 
wailing shrieks which rose beyond the elements, 
in tones that were carried off rapidly upon the 
blast, until they died away in the darkness lliat 
lay Whind the surrounding hills. Had not tho 
liouse been in a solitary .situation, and the hour 
the dead of night, any pereou sleeping within a 
modei-ate dif.tance must liave heard them; for 
sucli n cry of sorrow, deepening into a yell of 
despair, was almost sufficient to awaken the dead 
I It was lost, however, upon the hearts and ears tliat 
heard it; to them—though, in justice be it said, to 
only comparatively a few of them—it was as 
delightful ns tlie tone.s of soft and eutrunciiig 
music 
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Tilt cl.lilil.S Ot tilt |MM*r >Ulli. l I'l '. M<‘\\ lU>«ll 

(it4 ; tliey >ii|>jilir.itvcl iiitr«-Iv to 'iitlrr <k':itli nt 
fh- liuiiiln III ihiir t III mu ' : tln-\ \\t|c wiUm^' ti 
licar tliat, )>rovi<li.-«l tiny >lioiii.l I.,' ;i||o«i.nl to 
t'<'iiie from tlie liaim >. l!iit iio ; tin- liouoi^ <>1 
tijf conrtairr.itioii wtri' ralinly aii.l iiialitii.mfl\ 
;;loii(<l i'l l)y tlicir meicilr" a'.-.i'-iu-. wlio ,l,-li 

l•t■^at(•ly fliiiiy tliciii kat k int-- all tli. ii toiinti - 
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a' li«' lookt'<i, t li< fill il'll- lioi (■ .]• will! Ii liii i-'.l 

oVi-r 111 ' liMtiUf' iiiijlo hi\«- woik'il ii|io|, Nil. Ill 

llllll'i-ll to I i lclit. 

Hi' woi.).. Wfi,- }. \\ •• M\ I liilil '.mi III-. ■' I 

'till 'at.- . .'ill- I' an int iiit. i >oiiiii; ih.it 

iM-v.T lianiifil yon noi any oin- -In j. .nH 
^olll l||..rl|.T'. >oui WIW', ll IVn y.iim-. 11(11.11.1,1 
. Iiil.linli lik.- it- oil. 'jmi. It.a ; Think lui 
III. >1 il.'lit tli.it it ' oil.' ot Nolil own ; '|.i|f it, , 1 - 
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npaTi the si<le-\vall nf tht ]ioti..it. tmruly iiakni! : 
hi;' li(riire, a.“ ht ^too^^ ii^fainst tli«* j^ky in linrrikh- 
n.-litf, was flo litii.slic<] a pintttro of win- lM-^'oiit 
a^'oiiy iind nujipliratiori that it i.s yet a;, ilistim t in 
my mnrnory an if f were again imsoiit at tlm 
Hretin. h’very inii'.olo, now in motion l.y tin 
|M»wcrful agitation of hi.J MuHeiing', nt«>(Ki out 
upon hi.s liiiih.-^ ami neck, giving him un appnar- 
alien of ilcHperatn strength, to whuT hy thi;. tinu 
he must liavc Iwen wrought ; the |KTspiratioii 
|K>urc-il from liis frame, and the vein.s and arterie.s 
of his neck were inflateil to a suri»riHiiig tliiekm*H.-i, 
Kvery moment lie looked down into the thiek 
Ji iiufs which were ri.sing to wheia lie stootl ; and, 


you ho|M' to ineel a just (iml ; or, if you don’t, in 
merry shoot me [lisl put an end t(> me Itrfoi.- I 
see her liiiruiMl.” 

'I'he raptain approa.hed him r.*olly and drli- 
heratrlv. “ ^ on will pni-.rrntr no one now. y<»n 
miserahh infoniier,” .'aid lu ; ‘‘ you w ill ron\ irt no 
more Imy.s for taking an oiild ni.'ty gun an' )ii'lol 
from yon. or f.n' giviii’ yon a neighl»onrl>' kiWM-k m 
two inti the liaigain.’* .Inst then from a window 
opiHisiti him proree.lrd the shrieks of a womni, 

I wlio appeared at it with the infant in her arni.-s 
•She her.'elf was alino.'t .scorched to death, hot, 
with the presence of miinl and humanity of hei 
.sex, she wa.' alMiiit to thrust the little hahe out of 
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tlie window. Tlie ca{»tain noticed this, ami, 
with cliaiactcnstic atrocity, thrust, with a sliarp 
hayonct, tlie little innocent, along with the jicrscm 
wlio cmlcavtiurcd to rescue it, into the re«l Hames. 
where they both i>eri.shctl. Tiiis was the work of 
an instant. Ag;iin he aiijiroaclied the man. 
*■ ^’our child is a coal now,” said he, witli deli- 
bcjate mockery; “I pitched it in myself on the 
jM.int of this," .showing the weapon, “and now is 
your turn.” Saying which, ho clambered uj) by 
the assistajice of his gang, who stc»od with a front 
of jiikes attd bayonets bristling to receive the 
wretclied man, shoiild he rittempt, i)i his desjeiir. 
to throw himself from the wall. The captain got 
up, and, placing the jioint of his bayonet again.st 
his shoultler. Hung him into the tiery element that 
raged behind him. lie uttered one wild and 
piercing cry as he fell back, ami no more. After 
this nothing was heard but the crackling of tlic 
lire and tljc rushing of the blast; all that had 
po.sse.ssed life within were consumed, amounting 
either to eleven (H’ iifteen persons. 

When this was accoinplisbetl, those wlio took an 
active ))ait in tlie murder stood for some time 
about the conflagiation ; and, ns it threw its red 
light niwn their fierce faces and rough pei*sons, 
soiled a.s tliey now wore with smoke and black 
.streaks of ashes, tlic scene was inexpressibly 
liorriblo. The faces of those wlio kept aloof from 
the slaughter were blanched to the whiteness of 
fleatli ; .some of tlicm fainted, and otlici"s were in 
.■<ucli agitation that they were compelled to leave 
their commdes. They became actually stiff and 
powerle.ss with horror; yet to such a scene were they 
brought by the pernicious influence of Ribbonism. 

It was only when the last victim went down 
tliiit the conflagration shot up into the air with 
must unbounded fuiy. The house was large, 
deeply thatched, and well furnished ; and the 
broad red pyramid rose up with fearful magni¬ 
ficence towards the sky. Abstmctedly it had 
sublimity, but now it was associated with nothing 
in iny mind but blood and terror. It was not, 
luiwever, without a purpose that the captain and 
his guard stood to contemplate its effect. “ Boys,” 
-Slid he, “ we had bettor be sartin that all’s safe; 
who knows but there might be some of the 
sirpents crouchin' under a hnpe of rubbish, to 


come out and gibbet us to-morrow or next day. 

' We had betther wait a while, auy how, if it was 
only to .see the blaze.” 

.Just then the flames rose majestically to a 
j surprising height. Our eye.s followed tlieir direc* 
ti«ui, and we {»eiceived for tlie fii-st time tliat the 
dark clouds above, together with the intermediate 
air, appeared to reflect V^ack, or rather to have 
caught, the red hue of the fire. The hills and coun¬ 
try about us appeared with an alarming di.stinct- 
I ness ; but tlie most picturesiiue part of it was tlie 
effect or reflection of the blaze on the floods that 
.spread over the surrounding plains. Tl)e.«ie, in 
fact, aiipcaicd to be one broad mass of lupiid 
copper; for the motion of the breaking waters 
caught from the blaze of the liigh waving column 
as reflected in tliem, a glaring light, whicli eddieti 
and rose and fluctuated as if the flood itself had 
been a lake of molten fire, 
i Fire, however, destroys rapidly. In a short 
time the flames sank—became weak and flicker¬ 
ing—by and by, they only shot out in fits—the 
crackling of the timbers died away—the .suiTound- 
j ing darknc.ss deepened ; and, ere long, the faint 
light was overpowered by the thick volumes of 
[ smoke that rose from the ruins of the house and 
J its murdered inhabitants. 

j “ Now, boys,” said the captain, " all is safe ; we 
; may go. Remember, every man of you, that 
you’ve sworn this niglit on the Book and- altar— 

■ not a heretic Bible. If you perjure youi'sclves, 
i you may hang us; but let me tell you, for your 
couifort, that, if you do, there is them livin’ that 
will take care the laso of your own lives will be 
but short.” After this we dispersed, every man to 
liis own home. 

Reader, not many months elapsed ere I saw 
the bodies of this captain, whose name was Paddy 
Devan, and all those who were actively concerned in 
the perpetration of this deed of horror, withering in 
] the wnd, where they hung gibbeted near the scene 
of their nefarious villany; aud, wliile I inwardly 
thanked Heaven for my own narrow and almost 
undeserved escape, I thought in my heart how 
seldom, even in this world, justice fails to over¬ 
take the murderer, and to enforce the righteous 
judgment of God, “that whoso sheddeth man’s 
! blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 


A LUDICROUS FIX. 

[By Uark Twaijj.] 


f WAS not long in Nevada, before I judged 
that I had learned .the real secret of success 
^ in silver mining, which was not to mine the 
silver by the sweat of my brow and the labour of 


my hands, but to sell the ledges to the dull slavBS 
of toil and let them do the mining! 

Before leaving Carson, I had purchased “ feet ” 
from vaiious Esmeralda stragglers. I had expected 
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immediate returns of ladlioii, Init was only afllicted 
with re;,nilaraiicl constant “assessments ” jn>tea«l— 
dennirjds fj»r Jiumey wherewith to develop the s;iid 
mines. The.se assessments ha«l growt) so o|»pre.s- 
sive that it seeme<l neces,s;iry to look into the 
matter personally. Theref«»re I iaojeete<l a 
piU'riinaj'e to C’ai-son, and theme to E.->meialda. I 
lH)Uuht a hor.se, and started, in conijiany witli Mr. 
Ballou ami a Pi tLssian gentleman named Olleiidoirt' 
We rmle through a snow-storm for two or 
tliree <lays, and arrived at “ Homy Lake Smith's,” 
a sort of isolated ism on the Ca»i»n river. It was 
a two-storey log hou.se, .situated on a small knoll in 
the midst of the vast hasin orde.sert through which 
the sickly Carson winds its melancholy way. (’lose 
to the house were the Overland stage.staldes, built 
of sun-dried brick.s. There was not ajjother build¬ 
ing within Several leagues *)f the place. Towards 
sunset about twcuity hay-waggons arrived and 
camped around the luui.se, and alt the teamsteis 
came in to supi>er—a verj', very r«mgh set TJiere 
were one or two Ovoi laml .stage drivers there, also 
and lialf a tlozen vagabonds and str.igglers ; con- 
secjnently the house w;us well crowdecl. 

\\ »• walked out after supper and visite<l a small 
Indian c; mp in the vicinity. The Indians were in 
a gye.tt hiiriy about .something, and were packing 
up and getting away as fa.st a.H they could. In 
their broken English they s;iicl “ By'iidy lieap 
water I ” and by the iielp of signs made us under- 
.stand that in their ojiiidon a Hood was coining. 
The weatlier wa.s perfectly clear, and this was mit 
the niiny .sciison. ^riiere wa.s about a foot of water 
in the insignificant river—or may-he two feet; the 
stream was not wider than a back alley in a village, 
and its l»anks were .scarcely higher than a inan'.s 
head. So, where was the Hood to come from ? We 
canvassed tlic subject U while, and then concluded 
it was a ru.se, and that the Indians had .some better 
reason for leaving in a hurry than fears of a flood 
in bucli an cxcediiigly dry time. 

At seven in the evening we went to bed in tlie 
second storey—with our clothes on, ns usual, and 
all tliree in the .same bed, for every available space 
on tlie flooi-s, chaii-s, tkc., was in rctiucsst, and cveu 
then there was barely room for the housing of the 
inn’s guests. Au hour later we were awakened hv 
a great tuniioil,und springing out of bed wc jacked 
our way nimbly among the ranks of snoring team¬ 
sters on the floor, and got to the front windows of 
tlie long room. A glance revealed a strange 
Bjiectaclu under the moonlight The crooked Car¬ 
son was full to the brim, and its waters were raging 
and foaming in the wildest way—sweejang around 
the sharp bends at a furious speed, and bearing on 
their surface a chaos of logs, brush, and all sorts of 
rubbish. 

Like tlie tre<M in sjiriiig, our instinct prompted us 
it was time to leave, and leave we did. To add to 


our tliscomfuil, there wa.>a^^lln\vlall, thn.ugh win- li 
we I'lmidered off tlie tr.tc k. (Hlemhirtf, iiowever. 
flattered hiui.'-elf that hi-' brain w.i> i'a]ia)>le «>l di.-,- 
tingin.-iliing tlie beaiin”.' in any weatlier. and we 
let him do the [liluting. It w.i.> a lottery witli all 
blanks. 

Suddenly we came iii«)n .'-onie hoof niark.N, and 
that brightened u.^ up: for the travellei> ly th.- 
fre.shne.vs of these tr.u'e-> could not l>e tar off now. 
But the tracks still multijilied. and we l.egjin to 
think the platiKUi of .-oldie swere liiiraculou.-lv e.\- 
paiiding into a re;:iiiieiit Ifillou .-;iid they had 
already inciea--ed to five hundred I pre-ently he 
stojij'etl hi.'< hor.-ie and .--aiil — 

“ Boys, these are our own tracks, and we ve 
actually Is-en circus.'>ing riunid and round in a 
circle for more than two hours, «)Ut lieie in thi- 
hlind de-sert ! By George 1 this is j>erfectly 
liydniulic ! ” 

Then theohl man waxed wix»th ami abusive. He 
called Ollendorff all manner of hard mimes—.-aid 
he never saw such a fiml a.s he was, atul emleil with 
tlie jicculiaijy venomous opinion that he “<Utl m t 
know as much as a logarithm I” 

We certainly had been following our own tracks. 
Ollendorlf and his “ mental conijia.ss ” were in di>- 
gnice from that moment, .\fter all our hard travel, 
here we were on the bank of the stream again, w ith 
tlie inn beyond <liiiily outlined through the driving 
snow-fall. 

Presently the Overland .stage forded the now 
fast receding stix-ain amlsturteil towards ('arso;i on 
its first trij> since the flood came. We he.sitated m* 
longer, now, but took up our maivh in its wake, and 
tnitteil nuTrily along, for wv had goinl confidein c 
in the driver’s bump of locality. But our horses 
were no match for tlie fresh .stage team. We wciv 
.soon left out of sight : but it wa.s no matter, for 
we had tlie deej) rut.s the wheels made for a guide. 

By this time it wa.s three in the aftenuxm, and 
con.sciptently it was not very long KToro night 
came on—and not with a lingering twilight, but 
with a sudden shutting down like a cellar dtHir, as 
is its habit in that country. The snow-'aU wu.s 
still os. thick aa ever, and of course we could not 
see fifteen stcjis before us ; but all about us the 
white glare of tlie snow-bed enabled us to iliscern 
the smooth sugar-loaf mound.sinade by the covered 
sage bushes, and just in front of us the two faint 
grooves which we know were the steadily filling 
and slowly disajijicaring wheel tracks. 

Now those sage bushe-s were all about the same 
hoiglit—three or four feet; they stooil just about 
seven feet aj-art, all over tlie vast desert; each of 
them was a mere snow-mound now ; in ant/ direc¬ 
tion that you jiroceeded (the .same as in a well laid- 
out orchard) you would find yourself moving down 
a distinctly defined avenue, with a row of these 
snow-mounds ou either side of it—an avenue tiie 
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N.iilili I'l ii iiicc and lt\fl in it' 

In (Mil t li. and ii - in.u at 1 lie 'ulc.^ in t lie iiat ill al 

umv, 1>v na'ini llu- iii'iuiids. Put wr liad not 
lliMiiulit I'l fill'. rinni iina; 4 inr tlie rliilly thrill 
that .'li"t tini'iiali us wIn n it tinally oi-rurii-«l to us. 
lar in the m;;lil. that 'inee the l.i't taint trace ol 
the whrel ti K'k.' had Ion” ayo heen Iniricd froiii 
'l”lil, we nii”hf nou' he wainleiiu;.: down a mere 
>aye-l'rii'h a\enue, miles away I'tmii the r«>ad. aiul 
di\ei;:iim fnilliei and luithei away tioin it all the 
inne. llaviii” a cake ot ice 'li)*pe<l ilowii ones 
I'ai k is I'l.u id eoinloi t eoin)iared to it. 'Ihere was 
a sudden leapaiid 'tiro! I’looil that had heen asleep 
|or an li"ur, and as .sudden a roU'in;; ol all the 
drew III” a> tivities in our mind' and hodies. 


.\!l a;;revd that a camp lire was w hat would eonit 
neaiest to savin;' Us now, and so we set about 
huildiue it. We eould tind no luatciies, and so we 
tried to make slnit with the pistols. Not a man 
in the paitv had ever tried to do such a thiuj^ 
before, hut not a man in tin- i«uty doubted that it 
be done, and without any troublc—because 
every man in the party had re;id about it in book.s 
many a time, au«l had naturally come to believe it 
with tiustiue simplicity, just as lie had long ago 
accepteil and believed (hot nth')- coininon book- 
fraud about Iiidiausaufi lo.st huutci'S making a fiic 
by rubbing two dry stieks together. 

We huddled together on our knees in the dee|» 
snow, and the horses put tlieir noses together and 
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We were alive and awake at once and sliaking 
and (piaking with con.'lcrnatiou, too. There was 
an instant hall ing and dismounting, a bending low 
and ail anxious seamifng of tlie road-beil. Useles-s, 
of course, for if a Inint dejiression could not be tlis- 
eerited IVoni an altitncle of four or five feet aliove 
it, it certainly could not with ones nose nearly 
against it. 

Wc seemed to be in a road, but that was no proof. 
We tested tliis hy walking oH* in various 
directions- tlie regular snow-mounds and tlie 
regular avenues between them convinced each man 
tliat hi- had found tlie true road, and tlnit tlie otliers 
had found only false ones. Plainly the situation was 
despenite. We were cold and stiff, and tlie. hoi'ses 
were tired. We ileeided to build a .sage-brush tire 
and camp out till morning. This was wise, because 
if we were wandering from the right road, and if 
the snow-storm continued another day, our case 
would be the next thing to hopeless if we kept on. 


bowcil llieii patient heads over iis ; and while the 
featliery ll.ikos eddieil dmvn and turned us into a 
gron|i of white statuary, we pmcceded with the 
momentous expin iment. We broke twigs from a 
sage bush ami piletl them on a little cleared space 
in the slielter of our bodies. In the course of ten 
or lifteen minutes all was ready, and then, wliilo 
* conversation ceased, and our pulses beat low with 
anxious suspense, Ollendorff applied his revolver, 
pulled the trigger and—blew the pile clear out of 
the county ! It was the tlatte.st failure that ever 
was. 

This was distres.siiig, but it paled before a greater 
horror—the horses were gone! I had been 
api>ointed to hold tlie bridles, but in my absorbing 
anxiety over the pistol experiment I had uncon- 
.sciuusly dropped them, and the released animals 
had walked off in the storm. 

t 

We were miserable enough before ; we felt still 
I more forlorn now. Patiently, but with blighted 
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hoi>e, we broke more stiek-s pileil them, and 
once more tlie l*nis>iiiii shut them hitounnihil.itiou. 
Plainly, to light a tire with a {dstol was an art re* 
qtiiring practice and experience, and the jniddle of 
a desert at midnight in a snow-storm was not a 
go<Kl place or time for the ao«puring of the accom- 
J^Ii^hment. We gave it ami tiie«l the other. 
J^eh nuin took a coujile of .sticks and fell to cha- 
ting them together. At the end of half a)i hour we 
were th«)roughly chilled, and so were the .sticks. 
We bitterly execrated the Indians, the hunter.-, and 
the book.s that had betrayed ns with the silly ile- 
vice, ami wonderetl dismally whut w.us next to 
be done. 

At ihi-s critical moment Mr. Ballou H.shed out 
four m!itche.s from the rubbi.-h «»f an overlm»ked 
poc'ket. To have fouud four gold bai's would 
seemed iK)or and cheap goml luck compared tothi.s. 
One cannot think how guml a match looks umler 
stich circumstances—or how lovable and preeiou.s, 
and sacredly beautiful to the eye. This time we 
gathered sticks with higher hopes ; ami when Mr. 
Ballou preiKU'ed to strike the hrst matclt, there was 
an atnonnt of interest centred u^Min him that even 
these pages do not elicit. The match burned liopc- 
fully a moment, and then went out. It could nut 
have carried more regret with it if it ha<l l>cen a 
human life. The next match simply Ha.shcd and 
<lic<l. The wiiul puffed the third one out ju.st as it 
WiW on the imminent verge of .succcs.s. We gathered 
together clo.ser than ever, and <lcvcloped a solici¬ 
tude that was wrapt and {ntinful, iw Mr. Ballou 


J1T) 


st'i'itchcd i.'UJ' la--t hope on his leg. It lit, burned 
blue and sickly, ami tlieii budiletl into a robu.st 
Hame. Sha*ling it w ilh his hamU, the old gentleman 
bent gra«lually down, and every heart went with 
him—every bcwly too, for that matter—and bkH>d 
and breath stood .-till. 

The riajne touched the .-ticks at la^t, took 
grailual hohl uimhi them— he.-ifated—took a 
-lionger hold — he-itated again — held its bivatii 
live heartl»reaking seeotjds, tlieii gave a soli of 
hnman gas|> and went out. 

Xol)otly .sj»itl a word b'rsevenil ininuto.s. It wiis 
a solemn sort of ^ilenee { even the wiiid piit on a 
stealthy, sini-ter «piict, aii<l made no imue noise 
than the falling llakes of .snow. 

I ih» not know how long I was in a .state of 
forgetfulness, b\it it seemed an age. A vague 
conseiousue.vs came tui me by degrees, and then 
<ame a gathering anguish of pain in all my limb- 
and throjigli all my body. I .shuddered. The 
thotight Hitted through my bniin, “ This is ileath— 
this is the hereafter.’’ 

Then came a white upheaval at my side, ami a 
voice .sjiid with bittcrnc.ss— 

“Will some gentleman be so good a.s to kick 
me 1 ” 

It was Ballou—at legist it \va.s a tow^!ed snow 
image in a .sitting pt).sture, with IkiHou'.s voice. 

1 rose up, and there in the grey dawn, not fifteen 
stcp.s from tis, wei-ct he fi'aine buildings of the .stage 
station, and under a shed stood onr still saddled 
! and bridled hoix-.s. 



THE TIRED JESTER. 

[D; William Sawtcr.] 


ilE West was a tangle of throbbing gold, 
A cloud-skein ravcll'd again.st the 
blue, 

The frc.sh wind loosen’d it fold from fold, 
And the jewel of He.s|»er glitter’d 
through. 


Only the scimitar rim of the sun 

Flash’d as it sank in a golden mere, 

And the glory of niomitain and plain was one, 
In refluent splendour shining clear. 

In a rosy halo the palace stoo<l. 

Many colmnn’d and terraced wide ; 
Behind it the glow of the autnmn wood, 

And round it the garden rainbow-dyc<L 

Within were revel and riotous glee, 

Wine-bom laughter and bubble of song, 
And a reed voice piping shrilly and free, 

A voice out-shrilling the screaming throng. 

2 B 


“ A bout with the jc.stcr !’’ it sang—“a bout ! 
Who.se the swtird for the i>eucock feather I 

Have a care, whip.ster 1 Out, sworxl, out I 
Down go l>cauty and bruins together 1 ” 

So fur a sea-son the mirth ran high, 

So, till its turbulent force wa.s 6{>ont; 

Then forth stole one ’ncath the cooling sky, 
Weary and tottering, worn and beut 

The jester’s garb of orouge-aml-red, 

Stain’d with revel and wine, ho wore ; 

The IkkkI thrown back from the shaven head, 
The face that writhing for laughter bore. 

The wind was rising, the poplars sway’d, 

Athwart the terrece the leaves wore blosm ; 

“ In a motley mocking my o\vn array’d,” 

Ho thought ns he dropp’d with a hollow 
moan. 
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GLKANIXGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. 


“O of tlie light of the >hiiiiiig lioui*:} I ” 

So in a iiass'ionati* gust lie crietl; 

“ Life of me, breath of me I Flower of flowei*s ! 
Heart of my heart ! That I luul but died ! 

“Oh, to have done it—liuve fallen dead, 

I, but a dog in her proud esteem— 

One mail snatch at her sweet mouth's red ; 

A rapier thrust—and the rest a dream ! 

“A dozen swords would have run me tlirough ; 
Time wuidd have served me the task to do, 

To shriek ‘ I love you I ’ with elibing breath. 
And tlien ? What, tiieii, but the quicker 
deatli f 

“Coward ! I daretl imt die in her scorn, 

Spunul of her feet as of all the rest; 


Love of the fervour of love is born ; 

What if she read it within viy breast 1" 

A sudden burst of laughter and song 

Startled the dreamer there where he lay ; 
Silken gallants were crowding along ; 

“ Only the jester ! ” he heard them say. 

Arrowy words so daintily sped, 

.Straight to his shuddering heart they flew, 
The rosy glamour of hope had fled. 

The fool his folly despairing knew. 

The passionate rain and the moaning wind 
Fill’d the night with their own despair ; 
And the sobbing dawn awoke to find 

The Jester dead with the dead leaves 
there. 


THE CLERGYMAN’S STORY. 


[From *'The Pickwick Papers/* hy Charliis Dickens. j 


jy--, HEX [ first 

ttlcd 


settled n 
this village, which is 
now just five-and 
twenty years ago, tin 
* mo>t imtorious per 
.Son among my pa 
risliioners was a mar 
of the name ol 
Etlnmmls, who Icaset 
a small farm near thii 
spot. Ho was a mo 
ro.se, savage-hearteil 
ba<l man ; idle am 
dissolute in his habits 
cruel and ferocious ii 
bis disposition. Be 
yntul the few lazy and reck 
less vag-abomls with wboii 
he sauntered away bis tinu 
^ ill the fields, or sotted in tin 

J nle-lumso, he had nota singh 

i, friend or accpiaintance ; n( 

t v'ri*- - si>cak the mar 

whom many feared and every one detested—anc 
Edmunds wjis shunned by all. 

This man had a wife and one .son, who, when 1 
fii-st came here, was about twelve years old. Ol 
the iieiitcness of that woman’s sufferings, of tlu 
gentle and enduring manner in which she bor( 
them, of the agony of solicitude with which she 
reared tljat boy, no one can form an adeejuate con¬ 
ception. Tleaveu forgive me the supimsition, if il 
be ail uncharitable one, but I do firmly and in mj 



soul believe, that the man systematically tried for 
many yeai-s to break her heart; but she boro it all 
for her ehiUl's .sake, and, however strange it 
may .seem to many, for his father’s too; for, 
brute as he wa.s, and cruelly as he had ti'cated her, 
she had loved him once ; and the recollection of 
what he hud been to her awakened feelings of 
forbearance and meekness under suffering in her 
bosom, to which all God’s creatures, but women, 
are strangers. 

They were poor, they could not be otherwise 
when the man imraued such courses, but the 
woman’s unceasing and unwearied exertions, early 
and late, morning, noon, and night, kept them 
above actmil want. Those exertions were but 
ill repaid. People who passed the spot in the 
evening—sometimes at a late hour of the night— 
reported that they had heard the moans and sobs 
of a woman in distress, and the aouiid of blows *, 
and more than once, when it was past midnight, 
the boy knocked softly at the door of a neighbour’s 
house, w'hither ho had been sent to escape the 
drunken fury of his unnatural father. 

During the whole of this time, and when the 
poor creature of ten bore about her marks of ill-usage 
and violence which she could not wholly conceal, she 
was a constant attendant at our little church. 
Begularly every Sunday, morning and afternoon, 
she occupied the same seat with the boy at her 
side ; and though they wore botli i)oorly dressed— 
much more so than many of their neighbours, who 
w’ere in a lower station—they w’ere always neat 
and clean. Every one had a friendly nod and a 
kind word for “ poor Mrs. Edmundsand some- 
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tiine.s when she .')to]i|>c(l to e.xchanj'e a few \v<nils 
with a neighl)our at the conclusion «»f the service, 
in the little row of eltn (rec> which lea«ls t«> the 
church-porch, or lin^'cred hehiiio to ;/a/.e with a 
mother's jiride ami hmthio.'-s n|ion her healthy 
hoy. ius he .sported l><.‘forc her with some little 
coinpmjion.s, her cire-woi n face would lighten u)i 
witli .in e.xiue.ssion of heartfelt ^'ratiinde ; ami she 
would look, if not ehccM-ful ami hap|»y, at least 
tiamiuil and contented. 

Five or si.x ye;irs pa.ssed ; the hoy had heeome a 
.•<»hust and well-grown youth. Tin- titne th.it had 
drcngthetuMl the child's slight fr.inie ami knit 
his weak limhs into the strength of manhooil had 
ImiwciI lii.s mother's form ami eiifeehlcd her steps ; 
hut the arm th.it should have siijiported her w.xs no 
longer locketl in hers ; the face that should have 
<‘hcerwl her no more looked ujion her own. Sheoeeii- 
pied her old .seat, hut there wtusa vacant onelicside 
licr. The Rihle wa.s kept as carefully as ever, the 
places were found ami folded down as they usetl to 
•)e, hut there was no one to read it with her ; ami the 
tears fell tliiek and fast upon the Innik, and blotted 
thcwordsfronilioroyes. Neighhoui-s wereas kimlas 
they were wont to he of old, hut she .shunned their 
greetings with averted head. TJierewusnolingering 
among the old elm-trees now, no cheering atitici- 
l»ation of liappincHs yet in store. The desolate 
woman drew her Imnnet clo.scr over her face, and 
walked liurriedly away. 

Shall I tell you that the young man, who, look¬ 
ing hack to tlie earliest of bis childhoml’s days to 
which memory and consciousiies-s extended, and 
carrying liis recollection down to that moment, 
could rememhor nothing whicli wa.s not in some 
way connected with a long series of voluntary 
privations sunered by Ids mother for Iii-s sake, witli 
ill-usage, and insult, and violence, and all endured 
for him ; shall I tell you that he, with a recklo.s.s ! 
disregard of her breaking heart, and a sullen 
wilful forgetfulness for all alio Imd dune and 
borne for him, bad linked himself with depraved 
and abandoned men, and was madly pursuing a 
headlong career, which must bring death to him 
and shame to her ? Alas for human nature ! You 
have anticipated it long since. 

The measure of the unhnpiiy woman’s misery 
and misfortune was about to be completed. 
Numerous oHcnccs had been committed in the 
neighbourhood ; the perpetrators remaiued undis¬ 
covered, and their bohliicss iiicrcasecL A robl>cry 
of a daring and oggravatefl nature occasioned 
a vigilance of pursuit and a strictness of search 
they hod not calculated on. Young Edmunds 
was suspected with three companions. He was 
apprehended, committed, tried, condemned — to 
die. 

The wild and piercing shriek from a woman’s 
voice, which resounded through tlic court when 


the >nlciun .scnt*.-nce wa.s pronuiuiced. rings in my 
cars at tlii.s piv^i-iit moment. That i-ry >tnKk a 
fiiTor to the viilj*iit's lieaif, wlii.h tri.il, cou- 
lU nination, the a|ij'i'« leh of *l'-atli it-df. had failcil 
to awaken. 4 li«- lip' whuh li.n) rompr«."f(l 
111 ili'g'_'i-«l sullvimi " throughout, ■piivcrcil and 
parted iiivoluiit ii ily ; the fact- iiirm d a liypale 
as the coKl perspiration l-roke forth from o\ery 
pore ; the sturdy limhs of the felon tieml-Kd. and 
lie staggered in the ihu k. 

ill the lii.'t tr.iti'poits o( her iii< iit.d aimni-li 
the siltVeriiig im«tiur threw lieiself U|ion her knees 
at my feet, ami fei\eiiti> l>e'ougIit th<- .Mmiglity 
lleing, who lia<l hitherto ^uppol ted her in all her 
troiihles, to release her from a woilil of \vo-' ami 
misery, and to spare the life of her only ehiid. ,\ 
hiu>t of grief, and a violent stnigele, sm li as I 
hope I may never have to witiic-ssag.iiii. 'Ueeoeded 
I knew that her heart was breaking from that 
hour ; hut I never once lieard coiii|ilaint or mur¬ 
mur c-Scajie her lips. 

It was a jiiteous .specUiele to see that woman hi 
the prisoii-yanl from day to day, cavierly ami 
fervently attemiiting by atleotioii and eiitre;\ty, to 
soften the hard lie;irt of lier olulurato son. It wa.s 
in vain. He remained inoiHly, obstinate, and 
umnoveil. Not even the uiil'K>ke«l for roinmuta- 
I tion of his .sentence to tran.sjiortation for fourteen 
y&irs .softened for an insUnt tlic sullen Inmiihood 
of his ileineanonr. 

lint the spirit of resignation and emluniiice that 
liad so long uplichl her was unuhle to contend 
against ho<lily weakness and iutirmity. She fell 
.sick. Slio dragged her tottering liiidis fnini the 
lied to visit her son once more, hut her strength 
failed lier, and .she sauk iiowerless on the ground. 

Ami now, the Ixiiusted coldnesss and iiiditference 
of the young man were tested indeed ; ami the 
retribution that fell licavily ujKm him nearly drove 
him mad, A day passed away and his mother was 
not there ; another flew by, and she came not near 
him ; a third evening arrived, and yet he had not 
seen her; and in four-aud-twenty liours lie was to 
l>e separated from her—perhaps for ever. 

I bore tlic mother’s forgiveness and blessing to 
her son in pri.son ; and I curried his solemn assur¬ 
ance of repentance, and his fervent supplication 
for pardon, to her sick-bcil I heard with pity 
and compassion, the reiientint man devise a 
thousand little plans for her comfort and sup]>ort, 
when he returnerl ; but I knew that many months 
before he could reach his place of destination his 
mother would bo no longer of this world. 

He was removed by night A few weeks after¬ 
wards the poor woman’s soul took its flight, I con- 
fldently hope and solemnly believe, to a place of 
eternal happiness and rest I performed the 
burial-service over her remains. She lies in our 
little churchyard. There is no stone ot hergmve’s 
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Ihm'I. Iut MMi'ous wvi''.- to 

\ li t Uf' to { onl. 

It li.ul Kccti ;iiiiin;'cil i>rrvioiHly to tlic convirt’s 
K-]i;irtuix- tli.it 111- >lioiiM writr t" lii-N inolln-r 
... lu’ Could I'Ut.nii nud tliat 


distatice u|i tlie comitiy on liis arrival it the 
settloiiicnt ; and to this circumstance, perhap'. may 
he attrihutcd tlie fact, tliat, tliou^ih several letter.' 
were di'j>ati'hed, none of them ever readied tn> 
hand'. 


man ; her 



Is THE Prison Yard. (Droirn ly J. E. Chrittit.) 


the letter should ho mldrcssetl to me. The father had 
positively refused to see his son from the moment 
of his ajiiueheusion ; and it was a matter of indif¬ 
ference to liim whether he lived onlied. Many years 
passed over without any intelligence of him ; and 
when more than lialf his term of transportation had > 
expired, and I had receiveil no letter, I ronoluded 

him to be dead, as, indeed, I almost hoi>ed he 
might be. 

Edmunds, however, had been sent a considerable 


On a fine Sunday evening, in the mop.th of 
August, .Tohn Edmunds set foot in the village he 
had left with .shame and disgrace seventeen yem*a 
before. His nearest way lay through the church- 
j yard. The man’s heart swelled as he cro.ssed the 
stile. The tall old elms, through whose branches 
the declining sun cast here and there a rich ray of 
light upon the shady path, awakened the associ¬ 
ations of his earliest days. He pictured himself 
as he was then, clinging to his mother’s hand, and 
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peacefully to chur.’h. Ho roineniUerod 
how lie uaed to Itiok up into licr pale face ; and 
how lier eyeswou'd .sometimes fill with tears n.s she 
gaze*! upon his feature.s—tears which fell liot uj>on 
hisforeheadasshe st<K>pcdtokisshiiii,an»i made him 
weep too, although he little knew then what hitter 
tears hers were. He thought how often he liad run 
merrily down that path with .some childish play¬ 
fellow, loitking back ever and again, to catch hi.s 
mothers smile, or hear licr gentle voice ; and tlien 
a veil seemed liftetl from his memory, and Avord.s 
«jf kindness nnroipnted, and warnings dospise«l. 
ami prennises broken, throngc<l upon his recollec¬ 
tion till his heart failed him, and he could bear it 
no longer. 


He entere<l the church. The evening .sendee 
was concluded, and the congregation had tlisi»erscd, 
b\it it was not yet clo.scd. Hi.s .ste|)s cchocfl 
through the low building with a hollow sound, 
and he almost feared to be alone, it w;is so still 
and puet. He looked round him. Nothing was 
cii-ihged. 

A:', old man cjitered the porch ju.st a.s lie reached 
it. Eilmunds started back, for he knew him well ; 
many a time he had watclied him digging gruves 
in the chureliyanl. What would Ac say to the 
returned convict ? 


The old inaji niised hi.s eyes to the stranger’s 
face, bade him “ Good evening,” and walked slowly 
on. He had forgotten him. 

The liLst soft light of tlic setting sun had fallen 
on the earth, casting a rich glow on the yellow 
com-sheavus, and lengthening the shadow.s of the 
orchard tree.s as he stoinl before the old house— 
tlio home of liLs infancy—to which hi.s heart had 
yeariictl with an intensity of affection not to be 
de.scrilie<l, through hmgand wearyyearsof captivity 
and sorrow. The paling was low, though he well- 
rcmemlxircd the time wlicn it had seemed a higli 
wall to him : and he looked over into the old 
garden. There were more .seeds and gayer flowers 
than tlierc used to be, but there were the old trees 
still—the very tree under wiiich he hud lain a 
thousiind times when tired of playing in the sun, 
and fclttlic soft mild sleep of happy boyhood steal 
gently ujK>n him. There wore voices within the 
hoase. Ho listened, but they fell strangely u|>on 
his ear; he know them not They were merry 
too ; and ho well knew that his poor old mother 
could not be cheerful and he away. The door 
opened, and a group of little children, bounded 
out, shouting and romping. The father, with a 
little boy in his arms, appeared at the door, and 
they crowded round him, clapping their tiny hands, 
and dragging him out to join their joyous 8)K>rts. 
Tlic convict thought on the many times he had 
shrunk from his father’s sight in that very place. 
He remembered how often he had buried his 
trembling head beneath the bed-clothcs, and heard , 


the harsh word, and tin; hard .stn|*e, and his 
'mothers wailing; an.l tlioimh the man .s<,bUa 
aloud with agony of mind as he left the his 
fist was clenched, and his teeth were .sot. in tierce 
and deadly pos-sion. 

And sncli was the return to which he liad h)oked 
through the wearj* perspective of many years, ami 
for which be had undergone so iimcli .suffering ! 
No face of welcome, no look of forgiveness, jio 
hoiuso to receive, no hand to help him—and this, 
too, ill tlicold village. What was his loneline.ss in 
the wild tliick womls, where man was never .seen, 

I to this ! 

He felt tliat in tlie «listaiit land tif hi.s lH>ndage 
and infamy, he had thought of Iii> native place as 
it Wiis when lie left it ; not a.s it would be, when 
he returned. The .sad reality struck coldly at his 
hcuirt, and his spirits sank within him. Ho had 
not courage to make inquiries, or to iiresont him¬ 
self to the only person who was likely to receive 
him with kiiidnc^ and compassion. He walked 
slowly on ; and .shunning the roadside like a 
guilty man, turne<l into a meadow he well remem- 
l>ercd ; ami, covering Ins face with his hand.s, threw 
himself upon the gniss, where a man wa.s already 
lying besiile him ; his workhoitse garments rustled 
a.s he turned round to ste.il a look at the new¬ 
comer ; and Edmunds raised his he-ul. 

The old man wu-s ghastly pale. He .shuddered 
and tottered t<» Ids feet Edmunds sprang to his 
He stepped back a pace or two. Edmuuds 
advanced. 

“ Lot nic hear you si>eak,” said the convict in a 
thick broken voice. 

“Stand off!” cried the old man, with an ckUIl 
T lie convict drew closer. 

“Stand off!” shrieked the old man. Furious 
witli terror ho raised his stick, and struck 
E<lmunds a heavy blow across the face. 

“Father—devil!" inurmtirod the convict be¬ 
tween his set teeth. He nrshed wildly forward, and 
clenched the old man by the throat; but he wo-s 
hi.s father, and hi.s arm fell imwcriess by his side. 

The old man uttered a loud yell wliich rang 
through the lonely fields like the how) of an evil 
spirit His face tunicd black : the gore nishcd 
from his mouth and nose, and dyed the grass 
a deep dark red, os he staggered and fell, rupturing 
a blood-vessel : and he was a dead man before 
his sun could raise him. 

In tliat corner of the churchyard—in that comer 
of the churchyard of which I have before spoken— 
there lies buried a man who was in my employ¬ 
ment for three years after this event : and who was 
truly contrite, penitent, and humbled, if ever man 
was. No one save myself know in that man’s life¬ 
time who be was, or whence he came: it was 
John Edmunds, the returned convict 
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ill! is s(i L'onil it liecoiiies a hard task to select from a writer wlm is essentially the i»oet 
’ » of fhe home circle, tin* sweet sin^^r whose lays make him ever welcome at the fireside. 
.\ii I'n^-disliman in tlmn^ht ami toii;rne, an American hy hirth ami nationality, Henry Wadsworth 
lam^rfellow is a i)oet c»f whom all Enjilisli-speaking peoples may be proud, and (beat Britain and 
tli(‘ United States may botli claim a share in his tliou'dits. 

\Vliat can be sweeter, tnore tuneful to tlie ear, or more .soothing to the tired frame tlian ‘‘The 
Hay is Done’’? .\ poem that ai)pcals to the sympathies of every nature, and seems in (lie time 
I'f care to bring calm and rest and a dreajuy sensation of repose that i.s ever soothing to the 
Ateaiy mind. 

rm: d.vy is donb. 


Tlic (lay in <loiu\ ami tlie dark liens 
Falls from the Nvin;« of Night, 

As a feat her is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight, 

I SCO the lights of tlic village 
(deum through the rain and the inist» 
Ami ;i feeling of sadness comes ocr me, 
That my soul cannot resist: 

A feeling of Hadnos.s and longing, 

That is not akin to |faiti, 

And resenihles soitow only 

A« the mist rcHunldeH the min. 

Coine, read to me some jioem, 

Some sinijde and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe thin restless feeling, 
And biiius)i the tlionghis of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the banls sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts surest 


Life s endless toil and endeavour ; 

And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler jioet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from tlie eyelids start ; 

Who, tlirougli long days of labour, 

And nights devoid of ease, 

Still lioard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodics. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Tlion read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall bo filled with musio, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs^ 
And as silently steal away. 


To wliom woukl you go for a poem at such a time as he has described 1 ^Vhe^e would you find 
the cue “whose songs gushed from his heart 1" The answer seems to come, naturally, in Long- 
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follow. For where at .such a 
|«oet the beauty of the voice 1 ’ 


thk lavs of loxgfkllow. 

tiiue do we find one who will read and " 


IcikI 


to the rhyme (>f tl 




On sunny >\oi>c an«l Wt?ch**ii k\vi*11, 

The filuwlowwl ]\^ht of tfveriiug fdl’; 
Ah«l, w)iere the maples Ivuf was hrowii, 
^\ ith soft uimI silclit hi[»sc caiJH* «lowii, 
TIjo glory, that the uakhI receives. 

At ^uijse*t» iu its btruen leaves. 


A <lArk clo.ik of the roebuck’s >kiii 
CoNefeil the warrior, an<i witliiii 
Its heavy fohts the Wcajous. nia«le 
For the hur^l fmls of war, Men hiiil; 
The cuiniss, Wiiveii vf plaiteJ reetls, 
Aiiil the broail k)l of riulU ami hea^s. 



Tjie liVHUt or THE Mix.msixe. (l/rrtirn fcv t\ ivinnan.) 


Far tipwanl in the iiiellow light 

Hose tlic blue hills. One cloud of white* 

Around n far uplifted coiio, 

In the warm hlu»h of evening sliorie ; 

All image of the silver luken, 

Hy wliich the Indutrs aoul uwokca. 

Hut iK>on u fuficml hymn was licartl 
Where the soft hriNith of evening stirn'tl 
The tall* grey forest; and a bsind 
Of steTn in heart, niitl strong in hun<l. 
Came winding down Inrside the wave* 

To lay the red chief in hU grave. 

They sang* that hy his native Ixiwcrs 
He stooil* in the last moon of flowers* 
And thirty snows hod not yet she<l 
Their glory on the warriors head ; 

But* as the sununer fniit decays* 

So cllo<l ho tu those naked days. 


Itefore* a dnrkdmired virgin tniiii 
Chanted the ileatli dirge of the ^lain ; 
Behind, the long proce^c^ioii CiUne 
Of hoiiry men and cldefs of futne. 

With heavy hearts* anti eycjt vf grief, 
lA'uilirig the wardit»n«<t of their chief. 

Stripiwd of his pruutl and martial dn'^s, 
luiciirbed* unreined, ami riderh'»s, 

With liarting eye* ami nostril spread, 
And heavy and iiii)uiiient tivatl, 
lie came ; ami oft that eye so prouti 
Aski'il for his rider in the crou'd. 

They huried the dark clilef ; they frcetl 
Beside tlio gnivo his battle steed ; 

And swift nn arrow cleaved its way 
To his stern heart ! One piercing iieigb 
Arose, ami, on the dead inaira plain* 
The rider gms|>s his steed ngiun. 


However EngliNii in tlioiiji^lit oiul word Longfellow might bo, none but an American of the 
Americans could have written that graceful i>oeiu. No mun but one who knew and who had studied 





















<;lkanin<;s from porim.ak ArnioRa 



♦ iir Iihlian in lii" .in^l w.jys, wlio w.is \\\1I ac<|Uaiiitc<l with Im*- cnstoms, coiiM hiivo 

so LiMplii*'ilh't hat •'rrjir with if*' wrii<l >»»K'nHiity innlni;: in tlir tia'.'rily oi tlie <K*ath <»! the >teiMl 
'•rn( tn th,' «h' rt man '' plain nvnly, actoialinir to tln.^ Itnliaii''' romnnai )*i'li'.'t, tor lii.s master goim Ik* fore. 

la!iiili n\ woihh il as it li i> Im n to ami snn;: in * vi ry Inama is tliat sweet old h-son 

ot "iniplr^t tr uhirii^ ill iiom "t pniity o| thought—" Tin ^ illaue Idarksiuith. It i> sm h a 
Mi^a.il lav as a a* iiiii^ht ;:la«I to tr:n li tin* rliiM that lianirs ahout Imr knee, and llnai^di 

tlir litth* oin* mi-ili( tall to rahdi '‘Ojne (»l* the '*iihth'tins of tln'ii.i^lit that the )H)et lias introduced, 
tln*ie I- • iiMiiuM anil to '•pari' ot the hunil»le >toiy to intriX'^t tin* youim as well as tlio old, and it is 
nos ii*i |aopln‘i‘>' fo 'rylliat (lie lay of’ him who "swnn.u^ heas'y >led^e with measuivsl l^eat and 
d ov xill lie ^nic^ ^\^len -leiieiations of iiieii have pas^eil away. 



Tat VltLAOL ULACKbMlTlI. (Dr<lirH l»j S<niiM.) 


Toiling', rejoicing, somnviiij*, 
Oiiwaol tliicai^li life lie ^ucs ; 
Ksielj inui niiig sees some task hej^in, 


Eiwh ovoiaiig sees its doss*; 
Something attemptecl, sotnething *101:*?, 
Has eanicil a ni^ht*8 re|Hse. 


\\ ]i:it ;i lover of cliililren mu>t lie liuve been who wrote of the little ones : 


l‘or >vliat arc all owr contrivings, 
Ami tlu'w’i'^dum nf o\ir hfiuks, 
Wlnai c<»ni|Mre<l with your caresses, 
Ami the glailiicss of your looks? 


Ye arc better than all the bulluda 
That ever were sung or suiiil ; 
For yc arc living pevetns, 

Ami all the ivst arc dead* 


^\ hat sweet pathos, too, there is in the opening verses of Weariness ’’ : 


O little feet 1 tliat such long years 
Must wander on through ho))cs ninl fears, 
!Mu>t ache ami bleed iKaieatli your loml ; 
I, m-iier to the waysitle inn 
A\ here toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary, tliinking of your road ! 


O little hands ! that, weak or strong, 
Ha\e still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask : 

!• who so mneU with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your taak. 
























THE LAYS OF LOXCFELLOW. 


Aiul who that luvs ever read can foii'ct the ^wect woixL ul 


THE CHILDREN'S HOrR. 


Jktween the dark aud the dayh;^ht, 
When the be^ruling' to lower, 

Conies a {>au5C in the day'« accii|»:ttioiis. 
That is known a.s the Cliihireu s Uuur. 

I bear in tlie chamber alnive me 
The jiattcr of little feet. 


They are and idanning to^o-ther 

To take lue by >ari»rUe. 

A Midden rUKh fiom tlie htainvay, 

A >iid<len rairl fioiii the h.ill ! 

By three doolN left nfigtiardetl 
They enter my castle wall ! 



Ki 50 Cbristus. (Praxm by U. if. 


The ftound of a door that U opened, 
And voice* toft and sweet. 

From my study I sco in the ]am|dig)it. 
Descending the broad ball stair. 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegrat 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A wliisper, and then a silence t 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

2 8 


They climb up into my turret 

0*cr the arms an<l back of iny chair ; 
If I try to cscAjie they surroiuul me; 
Tlioy seem to be e very who ro. 

They almost devour mo with kiMos, 
Their arms about mo cutwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen, 
In his Mouse«Towcr on the Uhiao I 












GLEANIXOS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. 




Do you tliink, O Miu-cyoil Uan-Utti, 

Because you have scald the wall, | 

Such an I'M nioust.ache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 

I have you fast in my fortress. 

And will not let you depart, 

Fniin the calm uikI ]>enoc of home we arc 
we reail such a stirring natitmul song as 


But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day. 

Till tlie walls shall crumble to ruin, 

..Vnd moulder in dust away ! 

.suddenly transported to the din of battle when 


KING CHRISTIAN. 

King ( hristi.m stood by the lofty mast 
In ini'^t and smoke ; 

His swonl was hammering so fast, 

Throngh Gothic helm and brain it p.assed ; 


Then sank each hostile hulk and mast. 

In mist and smoke. 

“ Fly ! ■■ shouted they, “ fly. he who can ! 

■\Vho hraves of Denmark's Christian 
The stroke?" 

Nils .fuel gave heed to the tempest’s roar, 

Now is the hour ! 

He hoisted his hlood-rod flag once more. 

Ami smote upon the foe hill sore, 

And shouted loud, through the tempest's roar, 
•• Now is the hour ! ” 

“ Fly! ■’ shouted they, “for shelter fly ! 

Of Denmark's .Tuol who can defy 
The iiower?" 


North Sea ! a glimpse of 'Wesscl rent 
Tliy murky sky ! 

Then champions to thine arms were sent; 
Terror nn<l Death glared where ho went; 
From the waves was heard a wail, that rent 
Thy murky sky! 

From Denmark, thunders TordenskioF, 

Let each to Heaven commend his soul. 

And lly ! 

Path of the Dane to fame and might 1 
D.ark-rolling wave! 

Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight, 
Goes to meet danger with despite. 

Proudly as thou the tempest’s might, 
Dork-rolling wove 1 
And amid pleasures and alarms. 

And war and victory, bo thine arms 
My grave! 


Witli one more .short extract we will conclutle, taking to ourselves its sweet lesson of patience 
niul resignation to teach us thankfulness and content. 


THE RAINY 

The day is cold, and dark, and ilrcnry ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

The vino still clings to the mouldering wall, 

But at every g\ist the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, ami dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wand is never weary; 


DAT. 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Fast, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the bloat, 
And tho days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart 1 and ocaso repining; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 

Thy fate is the common fate of all. 

Into each life some min must fall. 

Some dajrs m\ist bo dark and dreary. 
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TflE .SIEGE OF TORQUILSTOXH 


3.)5 



THE SIEGE OF TOK Q UI L STO N E. 

LFrv>in •• IvauL. Dy Sin WALTi.n .Scott.] 


ERECCA lia.stene(l to ^Ive Ivaiilioe 
what information .‘ihe couM ; Imt it 
•'iniountoa only to thi.s, that tim 
Templar Rois-Guilliert, and the Raron 
\ I ront-de-Bteiif, were coinmanclei's 

within the ai.stle: that it was be- 
leajruereil from without, but by whom she 
knew not. .She added, that there wa.s a 
Christian prie.st within the ca.stle who might U* 
I)osse.ssed of more information. 

“A Christian priest,’ .said the knight, joyfully ; 
“ fetch him hither, Rebecca, if tlmu can.st—.s;iy a 
sick man desires his ghostly counsel—.say what 
thou wilt, but bring him—something I must do 
or attempt, but how can I determine until I know 
how matters .staiul without J ” 

Rebecca, in compliance with the wishes of 
Ivunhoc, made nu attempt to bring Cedric into 
the wounded knight’s chamber, whicli wa.s defeated 
by the interference of Urfried, who had been also 
on the watch to intercept the supiiosed monk. 
Rebecca retired to communicate to Ivanhoe the 
failure of licr errand. 

They had not much leisure to regret the failure 
of this source of intelligence, or to contrive by 
wliat means it might be supplied ; for the noise 
within the castle, occasioned by tlie defensive 
prcjiarutions which had been considerable for some 
time, now incrca.se<l into tenfold bustle and 
clamour. The he-ivy 3 'et hasty stop of tlie meu- 
at-anus traversed the battlements or resoundctl on 
the narrow and \Wiuling passages and stairs which 
led to the various bartizans and ])oiiits of defence. 
The voices of the knights w’ere heard aninijiting 
their followers or directing means of defence, 
while their commands were often drowned in tlio 
cla.shing of armour, or the cIaniorou.s .shouts of 
those whom they addressed. Trcmendousa.stlic.se 
sound.s wore, and yet more terrible from the awful 
event wliicli they pre.sagerl, there wa.s a sublimity 
mixed with them which Rel>eccas high-toned mind 
could feel even in tliat moment of terror. Her 
eye kindled, although the blood fled from lier 
cheeks; and there was a strong mixture of fear 
and of a thrilling sense of tlie sublime, as she 
repeated, half-wliisjxiring to herself, lialf-.sjieakiug 
to her companion, tlio sacred text: “ The quiver 
rattloth—the glittering spear and the .shield—the 
noise of the captains and the shouting.’' 

But Ivanhoe was like tlio war-horse of that 
sublime passage, glowing with impatience at his 
inactivity, and with his ardent desire to mingle in 
the affray of which these sounds were the intro¬ 
duction. “If I could but drag myself," ho said, 


'to yonder window, tli.it I might sec how this 
brave giiine i.s like to go—if 1 h.ul but \,o\v to 
sli<n»t a j'haft, or battle-a.xe to .^tl•ikc were it but a 

single blow for our tU-liverance I—It i.s in vain_it 

is in vain—I am alike nervele.ss and we.iponle.ss.’' 

^ Fret not tlij'.^^elf, noble knight," an.swered 
Rebecca ; “ the sounds have oeaseJ of a .sudden— 
it may be they join not battle.” 

“ Thou kiiowest nought of it, ’ .'iaid Wilfrid, im¬ 
patiently ; “ thi.s dead pause only shows (hat the 
men are at their post.s on the wall.', and e.Kpccting 
an instant attack; M'hat we have hear<l was but 
the di.stant muttering of the storm—it will b\irst 
anon in all it.s furj*.—Couhl I but ivucb yonder 
window !’’ 

“Thou wilt hut injure thj’.self liy the attemjit, 
noble knight,” replied liis attendant. Ob.'crving 
his extreme .solicitude, she (irmly adde«l, “ I myself 
will stand at the lattice, and de.scriljc to j'ou a.s I 
can wliat passes witliout," 

“ You must not—you sliall not ! ” exclaimed 
Ivanhoe; “each lattice, each aperture, will bo 
soon a mark for the aichers; some niiulom 
shaft-” 

“ It shall he welcome," rnurmui'ed Rebecca, as 
with firm pace she ascemled two or three stei>s 
which led to the window of which they .sjioke. 

“ Rebecca, dear Rebecca ! " exclaimed Ivunhoo, 

“ this i.s no maiden’s pastime—do not exi>ose thy- 
.self to wounds and death, and render mo for ever 
miscmblo for having given the occasion ; at least, 
cover thj’self with yonder ancient buckler, and 
show Q.S little of j'our person at the lattice as may 
be.” 

Following with wonderful jiromptitudc the 
directions of Ivanhoe, iiiul availing herself of the 
]>rotcction of the large ancient sliichl, whidi she 
place<l against the lower part of the window, 
Rebecca, witli tolerable security to hei-self, could 
wituc-ss part of what wa.s iia.ssing without the 
castle, and report to Ivanhoe the preparations 
which the as.sailants were making for the storm. 
Indeed the situation which she thus obtained wrt.s 
jicculiarly favourable for this pun>osc, because, 
being placed on an angle of the main building, 
Rebecca couhl not only see what p.i.s.sed beyond 
tlie precincts of the castle, but also commanded a 
view of the outwork likely to lie the first object of 
the meditated as.sault. It was an exterior fortifi¬ 
cation of no great height or strength, intended to 
protect the postern-gate through wliieh Cedric had 
been recently dismissed by Front-dc-Ba*uf. The 
castle moat dirided this siiecies of barbican from 
the rest of tlie fortress, so that, in case of its being 



(iLEANINGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. 



tnkcTi. it was easy to ciit otf the coiinnunicalioii 
witli the main ])iiil(liii”. hy witlHlinwing the tem- 
jiorary lauLe. In the outwork was a sally-port 
corie-'jioiulinir to the postern of tlie eastle. and the 
wliole was snrixmnded l>y a strong l>alisa<le. 
Rehecca couUl ol>serve, from tlie immher of men 
place<l for the defence of this post, that the be¬ 
sieged entertaiiie<l appreljensions for its Siifety ; 
ami from the imisteringof the assailants in a direc¬ 
tion nearly opp(*site to the outwork, it seemed no 
less plain that it had been selected as a vulticnible 
]ioiiit of attack. 


Tliese appearances she hastily communicated to 
Ivanhoc, and acbled, “ The skirts of the wood seem 
lined with archers, although only a few are 
advancetl from its dark .shadow.” 

” Under what banner I ” asked Ivanhoc. 


“ Under no ensign <tf war which 1 can obsen'c,’' 
answered Rebecca. 

“A singular novelty,” answered the kniglit, “to 
advance to .storm such a Gi.stle without pennon or 
banner displayed.—Seest thou who they be that 
act a.s leaders'? ” 


“A knight clad in sable armour is the most con- 
s])icuous,” said the .lewess; “he aloue is anned 
from head to heel, and seems to assume the direc¬ 
tion of all around him.” 

“ What device does lie bear on his shield ? ” 
replied Ivanhoc. 

“ Sometliing resembling a bar of iron, and a i)ad- 
lock paiuted blue on the lihick shield.” 

“A fetterlock and shackle-bolt azure,” said Ivan- 
hoe ; “ I know not who may bear the device, but 
well I ween it might now be mine own. Canst 
thou not see the motto? ” 

“Scarce the device itself at this distance,” 
replied Rebecca ; “ but when the sun glances fair 
upon his shield, it shows as I tell you.” 

“Seem there no other leaders?” exclaimed the 
anxious iiujuirer. 

“None of mark and distinction that I can be¬ 
hold from this station.” said Rebeccii, “but doubt¬ 
less the other side of the oastlc is also assailed. 
They seem even now preparing to advance.—God 
of Zion, protect us !—What a dreadful sight !— 
Tho.se who advance first bear liuge shields, and 
<lefences made of plank ; the others follow, bend¬ 
ing their bows as they come on.—They raise their 
bows !—God of Moses, forgive the creatures thou 
liast made! ” 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted 
by tlie signal for assault, which was given by the 
blast of a shrill bugle, and at once answered by a 
flouri.sh of the Norman trumpets from tlie battle¬ 
ments, which, mingled with the deep and hollow 
clang of the nakers (a species of kettle-drum), 
retorted in notes of defiance the challenge of the 
enemy. The shouts of both parties augmented the 
fearful din, the assailants crying, “ Saint George for 


merry England! "and the Normans answering them 
with cries of “ A'/’ arrint J)c liiutoj I — Jieau-seunt! 
Jimu-stanf ! — Front-ih-li'iuf a la rescovi&se l" ac¬ 
cording to the war-cries of their different com¬ 
manders. 

It was not,liowcver,by clamour that the contest 
was to be decided, and the dc.sjicrate efforts of the 
assailants were met V>y an equally vigorous defence 
on the iiart of the besieged. The archers, trained 
by their woodland pastimes to the most effective 
use of the long-bow, shot, to u.se the appropriate 
phrase of the time, so “wholly together,” that no 
point at which a defender could show the least 
])art of his pei-son escaped their cloth-yard shafts. 
By this heavy discharge, wliich continued as thick 
and sharp as hail, while, notwithstanding, every 
arrow liad its individual aim, and flew by scores 
together agjiinst each embrasure and opening in 
the panijicts, as well as at eveiy window where iv 
defender either occasionally had post or might be 
.susjiected to be stationed,—by this sustained dis¬ 
charge, two or three of the garrison were slain, and 
several others wounded. But, confident in their 
armour of proof, and in the cover which their 
.situation afforded, the followers of Front-de-Boeuf, 
and his allies, showed an obstinacy in defence 
proportioned to the fury of the attack, and replied 
with the discharge of their large cross-bows, as 
well as with tlieir long-bows, slings, and other 
missile weapons, to the close and continued shower 
of arrows ; and, as the assailants were necessarily 
but indifferently protected, did considerably more 
damage tlian they received at their hand. The ' 
whizzing of shafts and of missiles, on both sides, 
was only interrupted by the shouts wliich arose 
wlien either side inflicted or sustained some notable 
loss. 

“And I must lie here like a bed-ridden monk,” 
exclaimed Ivanhoc, “ wliile the game that gives me 
freedom or death is played out by the hand of 
others !—Look from the window once again, kind 
maiden, but beware that you are not marked by 
the archers beneath—Look out once more, and tell 
me if they yet advance to the storm.” 

With patient courage, strengthened by the 
interval which she had employed in mental devo¬ 
tion, Rebecca again took post at the lattice, shelter¬ 
ing herself, however, so as not to be visible from 
beneath. 

“ What dost thou see, Rebecca ? ” again demanded 
the wounded knight 

“ Nothing but the cloud of arrows, flying so thick 
as to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen 
who shoot them.” 

“That cannot endure,” said Ivanhoe j “if they 
press not right on to carry the castle by pure force 
of arms, the archery may avail but little against 
stone walls and bulwarks. Look for the knight 
of the fetterlock, fair Rebecca, and see how he 
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“ I )n... nnt 'c.wJ P } takni-:t}u «aiPcuf livi rvlinM-; - tlii' arHifciy liiu^t 

"E'oul rvi'n'’" t .11“* *'''''' ''*;‘-’t-'l-'ill.i' tln-v an- Imw 

fuencli fioni the helm when the wirul hl(m>» le^s clain'er.' 


highot ] *' 


.. Uo n 1 I Ik-1,eoca a^Miu Im^kc-a fortii, anJ aliii.i>t ini- 

He hlencbcs not. he hletiche- not! mediately e.vclaiinod, • Holy ,„oi.lKt> of thv law i 

Rebecca; -I see luin now; he k-ad.s a Uwly of I Frunt-de-Btenf and the Black Kni-lit ll-lit li.md 





Tut Sitot. il/ra\fn ly J. 


men close under tlte outer barrier of tlie barbican.— 
They jm!! dow^l the pile.s aiwl itali.sades ; tltcy hew 
down the iTarricrs witli axes—ids hifih black iiltime 
floats abroad over tlie thronjf, like a raven over the 
field of the slain.—They have made u breach in 
the barriers—they ru.sh in—they are thru.Ht l^ick ! 
—F'ront-dc-Bceiif heads the defenders ; I sec his 
^(igantic fonn nl>ove the j)res.s. They throng attain 
to the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to 
hand and man to man. Ood of Jacob ! it is the 
Tneeting of two fierce tides—the conflict of two 
oceans moved by adverse winds.” 

81ie turned her head from the lattice, as if un¬ 
able longer to endure a sight so terrible. 


to hand on the broach, andd the roar of their 
followers, who watch the i»rogrcKs of the strife— 
Heaven strike with the cause of the opprc.sscd and 
of the captive !” She then uttere<l a loud shriek, 
aud exclaimed, “ He is down !—he is d<iwn ! ” 

” ^^^IO is down 1 ” cried Ivaidioo : for our dear 
Lady’s .siike, tell mo which has fallen F’ 

“The Black Knight,”answercil Rohecca, faintly ; 
then instantly again shouted with joyful eagerness 
—“But no—but no!—the name of the Lord of 
hosts be bles.scd !—he is on foot again, and tight.s 
as if there were twenty men’s strength in his 
single arm.—His sword is broken—he snatches an 
axe from u yeoman — he presses Front-de-Bauif 
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with l>lo\v till Mow—tlic stoops and tottei*s 

like iin oak unrler tlie stfcl of tlie woodman—he 
falls—he falls 1 ” 

“ l'n)nt-de-lla‘uf 1 ” exclaimed Ivatdioc. 

“ Fiont-de-l’ieuf," answered the Jewess ; “his 
men lu.-'h to the rescue : heade<l by the haughty 
'reiiiplar—their united force rompels the champion 
to pau.>e—they drag Froiit-de-lheuf within the 
walls.” 

*• 'i’he assailants have won the barriers, have they 
not ! ’ said Ivanhoe. 

“They have—they have—aiul they press the 
l)csi(\<red hard upon the 4iuter wall; some plant 
laddeis, some swarm like bees, and endeavour to 
ascend uikui tlie shouhlcrs of each other—down go 
.stones, beams, and trunks of trec.s upon their 
heads, and as fast as they bear the wouudeil to the 
rear fresh men suitjdy tlieir places in the a.ssault. 
Great (Jod ! hast tiiou given men thine own image, 
that it slionlil be thus cruelly defaced by the hands 
of (heir brethren ! ” 

“Think not of that,” re]>lied Ivanhoe; “ this is 
no time for such thoughts.—Who yield ?—who 
push their way 1 ” 


“ The ladders are thrown down,”replied Rebecca, 
.shuddering; “the soldiers lie grovelling under 
them like crushod reptiles—the besieged have the 
better.” 

“ Saint George strike for us,” .said the knight, 

“ do the false yeomen give way 1 ” 

“ Xo!” exclaimed Rebecca, “ they bear themselves 
right ycoinanly—the Black Knight approache.s the 
postern with his huge axe—the thundering blows 
which he deals, you may hear them above all the 
din and shout.sof the battle—stones and beams are 
hurled down on the bold champion—he regards 
thorn no more than if they were thistle-down or 
feathers.” 

“ By Saint John of Acre,” said Ivanhoe, raising 
himself joyfully on his couch, “ methought there 
was but one man in England that might do such a 
deed.” 

“ The ]*o.stcrn gate shakes,” continued Rebecca ; 
“it cnishes—it is splintered by his blows—tliey 
rush in—the outwork is won—O God !—they 
Imrl the defenders from the battlements—they ’ 
throw them into the moat-0 men, if ye be indeed 
men, spare them that can re.sist no longer !" 
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MY WATCH. 


[Bj M&hr Tytain.} 



beautiful new 
watcli had run 
eighteen month.s 
without losing 
or gaining, and 
without break¬ 
ing any part of 
its machinery or 
stopping. I had 
come to believe 
it infallible in 
its judgments 
about the time 
of day, and to 
consider its con¬ 
stitution and its anatomy imperishable. But 
at last, one night, I let it run down. I grieved 
about it as if it were a recognised messenger 
and forerunner of calamity. But by-and-by I 
cheered up, set the watch by guess, and com¬ 
manded my bodings and superstitions to depart 
Next day I .stepped into the chief jeweller’s to 
set it by the exact time, aud the head of the 
establishment took it out of my hand and pro¬ 
ceeded to set it for me. Then he said, “ She is 
four minutes slow—regulator wants pushing up.” 
I tried to stop him—tried to make him understand 


that the watch kept perfect time. But no; all 
this human cabbage could see was that the watch 
was four minutes slow, and the regulator bo 
pushed up a little ; and so, while I danced around 
liim in anguish, and bcseeched liim to let the watcli 
alone, he calmly and cruelly did the shameful 
deed. My watch began to gain. It gained faster 
and faster day by day. Within the week it sickened 
to a Imaging fever, and its pulse went up to 150 in 
the shade. At the end of two months it had left 
all the timepieces of the town far in the rear, and 
was a fraction over thirteen days ahead of the 
almanack. It was away into November enjoying 
the snow, while the October leaves were still turn¬ 
ing. It hurried up house-rent, bills payable, and 
such things in such a ruinous way that 1 could not 
abide it. 

I took it to the watchmaker to be regulated. 
He asked me if I had ever had it repaired. I said 
no, it had never needed any repairing. He looked 
a look of vicious happiness, and eagerly prised the 
watch open, then put a small dice-box into his eye 
and peered into its machinery. He said it wanted 
cleaning and oiling, besides regulating—come in a 
week. After being cleaned and oiled and regu¬ 
lated, my watch slowed down to that degree that 
it ticked like a tolling bell. I began to be left by 


MV watch 


trains, I lailed all ajiiK'intjjRMits. I g(*t to luissit).': 
»uy dinner ; iny watch jtinn^' ont three da>V;.'racc 
to four, un<l let me :.'o to inotest ; I »r.idual)y driltevl 
hack into ye.'terday. tlieji day before, tlien into ^ 
last week, and l>y ami by the comineliensioii cainc 
upon me that all solitary and alone 1 was lin<;crin;: 
alon^j in week Ix-fore last and the world was out 



of sight. I seemed to detect in myself a sort of 
sneaking fellow-feeling for the muniiny in the 
inii-seuni, and a desire to exchange news with him. 

I went to a watchmaker agiiin. He took the 
watch all to piece.s while I waited, and then s;u<l 
the barrel was “swelled.” He said lie could rerlucc it 
in three days. After this the watch avenigcd well 
but nothing more. For half a day it would go like 
the very mischief, and keep np such a barking and 
wlicezing, and whooping and .sneezing and snorting 
tliat I could not hear myself think for the <Us. 
turbance ; and as long a.s it held out there was 
not a watch in the land that 8too<l any chance 
against it. But the rest of the day it would keep 
on slowing down and fooling along until all the 
cloclcs it Iiad left behind caught up again. So at 
lost, at the end of twenty-four hours, it would trot 
up to the judge's stand all riglit and just in tiinc. 
It would show a fair and square average, and no 
man could say it had done more or less than its 
duty. But a correct avenigc is only a milil virtue 
in a watch, and I took this instniinent to another 
watchmaker. He said the kingbolt was broken. 
I said I was glarl it was uotliing more serious. To 
tell the plain truth, I had no idea what the king¬ 
bolt was, but I did not choose to appear ignorant 
to a stranger. He re|)aire<l the kinglwlt, but what 
tlic watch gained in one way it lost in another. 
It would run awhile and then stop awhile, and 
then run awhile again, and so on, using its own 
discretion about the intcr\’aU. And every time it 
went off it kicked back like a musket 
I jKiddcd niy breast for a few days, but finally 
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t'>f»k the watch toaiotlicr watchmaker. He jb k- d 
it all to pieces and turtied iho ruin ■■ver and ov< r 
un»ler lii'. gla>s ; ami tlieii he .''lid there appi ai- i 
to be Mimetlung tlie matter with the hair tii;:cer. 
He fixed it, and gave it a frc-'h s^tart. It di<l w« It 
now, e.xcept that ahvay> at ten minutes to ten the 
hands wotdd shut together like a i>air of sci»ors, 
and from that time forth they would tia\el 
together. 

The oldest m.an in the world could not make 
head or tail of the time of <1 ay l)y such a w.itcli. 
and So I went again to have the thing lep.iiiad. 
This person .said that the crystal h.iJ got U-nt, 
and that the m.iinsjiring w.is not .str.iight. He 
also remarked that part of the works needed half- 
soling. He made tlie.se things all rigid, and then 
my timepiece performed nnexceptionally, .save 
that now ami then, after working along quietly for 
nearly eight hours, everytliing inside would let go 
all of a .sudden and begin to buzz like a bee, and 
the hands would straightway begin to sjnn round 
ami round so fast th.it their individuality was 
hMt completely, and they .sinqdy seemctl a 
ilelicate spider’s web over tlio face of the watch. 
She would reel off the next twenty-four hours 
in six or seven minutes, and then stop with a 
bang. 

I went with a heavy heart to one more watch¬ 
maker, and looked on while he took her to pieces. 
Then 1 prepared to cross-ipieslion him rigidly, for 
this thing was getting serious. The w.itcli had 



cost two hundred dollars originally, and I seemed 
to have paul out two or three thousand for repairs. 
While I waited and looked on I presently recog¬ 
nised ill this wutcliinaker an old acquainbince— 
a steamboat engineer of other days, and not a 
good engineer either. He examined all tlie jiart.s 
carefully ju-st as the otlier watchmakers had done, 
and then delivered hi.s verdict with the same con¬ 
fidence of manner. He said— 
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‘‘Slio makes too uiiioli ste.un—you want to hang 
the monkey wrench on the safety-valve 1 ’ 

1 Ijraineil him on the sjiot and liad liiin buried at 

jiiy own expense. 

My uncle William, now deceased, ala.s! u.sed to 
&iy that a good horse W!i.s a good horse until it had 


rmi away once, and a gooil watch was a good 
watch until the repairers got a chance at it. And 
he used to wonder what becante of all the unsuc¬ 
cessful tinkers, and gunsmiths, and shoemakers 
and blacksmiths: but nobody could ever tell 
him. 


MAZEPPA'S PUNISHMENT. 


(_By Lorp BrnoN.] 



ING forth the 
horse! "—the 
horse was 
brought ; 

In truth he 
was a noble 
steed, 

A Tartar of 
the Ukraine 
breed. 

Who look'd as 
though the 
speed of 

tlu)Ught 

Were in his 
limbs ; but 
he was wild, 


Wihl as the wihl deer, and untaught. 
With spur and bridle undetird— 

’Twas but a day he Inul been caught; 
And .snorting with erected mane. 

And struggling Hercely but in vain. 

In tlie full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-luirn was led : 

They bound me on, that menial throng. 
Upon liis hack with many a thong ; 
Tlien loosed him with a .sudden lasli— 


Away !—away !—and on we dash ! 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 


Away !—away !—My breath was gone ; 

I sjiw not where he hurried on : 

’Twas scarcely yet the break of day, 

And on he foam'd—away!—away! 

T])e last of Imman sounds which rose, 

As I was darted from my foes, 

Was tlie wild shout of savage laughter ; 
Which on the wind came roaring after 
A moment from that rabble rout : 

With sudden wrath I wrench’d my head, 
And snapiAl tlie cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein ; 

And, wi-ithing half my form about. 

Howl’d back my curse ; but midst the tread. 
The thunder of my courser’s speed. 


Perchance they did not hear nor heed : 

It vexes me—for I would fain 
Have i)aid their in.suU back again. 

I paid it well in after days : 

Tlicrc is not of that castle g-.ite, 

Its drawbridge and portcullis’ weight, 

Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left, 

Nor of its tields a blade of gra.ss, 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall 
Where stood the hearth-stone of the hull; 
And many a time ye thei^e might pa^3, 

Nor dream tliat e'er that fortress was : 

1 s;iw its turrets in a blaze, 

Their crackling battlements all cleft, 

And the liot lead i)Our down like luin 
From off the scorch’d and blackening roof, 
Whose thickness was not vengeance-proof. 

Tliey little tlio\iglit that day of pain, 
When launch’d, as on the lightning’s flash, 
They bade me to desti-uction dash. 

That one day I should come again. 

With twice five thousand horse, to thank 
The Count for bis uncourteous ride. 
They play’d me tlien a bitter prank, 

When with the wild horse for my gtiido, 
They bound me to his foaming flank ; 

At length I play’d them one as frank— 
For time at last sets all things even— 

And if we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

Tlie patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

Away, away, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind. 

All human dwellings left behind ; 

We sped like meteoi*s through the sky, 
Wlien witii its crackling sound the night 
Is chequer’d with the northern light; 
Town—village—none were on our track. 
But a wild plain of far extent. 

And bounded by a forest black ; 

And, save the scarce seen battlement 
On distant heights of some stronghold, 
Against the Tartars built of old, 
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No trace of man. The year before 
A Turkish anny had march'd o’er ; 

And where the Spain’s hoof hath tix>d. 
The verdure fties the bloody sod ;— 

The sky was dull, and dim, and |,TX‘y, 
And a low breeze crept fiioanins' by— 
1 could have answer'll with a .sigh— 
But fast we lied away, away— 

And I could neither sigii nor pray ; 

Atiil my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Ui>on the courser’s bristling mane ; 


We near'tl the wild w»m><1— twa.^ s<» wide, 

I saw no bounds on eitlicr .'‘idc ; 

’Twas studded with old .'turdy lives. 

That l)ent not to the rouj:Ije-'.t lav-e/e 
Wliieh howU dowji from SiW'ri.t s u.L-te, 

And .strips the forest in it' ha-te,— 

But these were few and far lH.-tween. 

Set thiek with shrubs more young and green 
Lu.vuriant with their annual leaves, 

Ere strown by tho.se autumnal eve.s 
That nip the forest’s foliage dead, 



Uazepta's BrDC. (Dravn 6y /. XoA.) 


But snorting Ktill with rage and fear, 

He flew upon hU far career: 

At timcH I almost thought, indeed, 

He must have slacken’d in his si>ccd ; 

But no—my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might, 

And merely like a spur became ; 

Each motion which I mode to free 
My swollen limbs from agony 
Increas’d bis fury and affright; 

I tried my voice,—’twas faint and low, 

But yet ho swerved os from a blow; 

And, starting to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet’s clang. 
Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 
Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o’er; 
And in my tongue the thirst ))ccamo 
A something fierier far than flame. 

2 T 


Discolour’d with a lifclc.ss red, 

Which stands thereon like stiffeneil gore 
Ujwn the slain when battle’s o’er, 

And sojiic long winter’s night hath sheil 
Its frost o’er every tombless head. 

So cold and stark the raven’s l>oak 
May jMJck unpierc’d each frozen cheek : 
Twas a wild wo-stc of underwooil, 

And here and there a chestnut stood, 

The strong oak and the hardy pine ; 

But far apart—and well it were. 

Or else a different lot were mine— 

The Imughs gave way ami did not tear 
My liml>s ; and I found strength to Ijcar 
My wound-s, already scarr'd with cold— 
My bonds forbade to loo.se my hold. 

Wo rustleil through the Icswcs like wind, 
Left shrub.s, and trees, and wolves behind ; 
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J5y nif'lit I liearU thein on the track, 

Tlicir troop canio liard upon our back, 

With their long‘,';jllop wliieh can tire 
The hound’s deep liate, and hmiter s lire ; 
Where’er we flew they follow'd on, 

X(*r left us with the nun-ning sun ; 

Relniul I saw them, scarce a rood, 

At day-break winditig through the wood, 

And through the night had heard their 
feet 

Their stealing, nidling step repeat. 

Oh ! liow I wisli*<l for spear or sword, 

At least to die amidst the liorde, 

And perish—if it nmst be so— 

At bay. destroying many a foe. 

When fii*st my courser’s race begun, 

1 wish'd the g<'al already won ; 

]]nt IMOV [ doubted strength and speed : 

\'ain (lon]*t I Ins swift and savage breed 
Had nerv'd him like the mountain roc ; 

Nor faster falls the blinding snow 
AVliicli whelms the peasant near the door. 
Whose threshold he shall cross no more, 
Bewilder'd with the dazzling blast, 

Than througli tlic forest-patlis he jiast— 
Untir’d, untam’d, and woi'se than wild ; 

All furious as a favour'd cliild 
Baulk'd of its wisli; or fiercer still— 

A woman puiued—who has her will 


The wood was past; ’twas more than noon, 
But thill the air, although in June ; 

Or it might be my veins ran cold— 

Prolong'd endurance tames the bold, 

And I was tlicn not what I seem, 
lint headlong as tlie wuntry stream, 

Anil wore my feelings out before 
I well could count their causes o’er ; 

And wliat with fury, fear, and wrath, 

The tortures wliich beset my path. 

Cold, hunger, soi row, shame, distress, 

Tlius bonnd in nature’s nakedness : 

Sprung from a race, whose rising blood 
Wliei* slirr'd beyond its calmer mood, 

And troihlen hard upon, is like 
The rattlesnake’s, in act to strike ; 

What marvel if this worn-out trunk 
Bencatli its woes a moment sunk 1 
The earth gave way, the skies roll’d round, 

I seem’d to sink upon the ground : 

But err’d, for I was fastly bound. 

My heart turn’d sick, iny brain grew .sore. 
And tlirobb’d awhile, then beat no more ; 
The skies spun like a mighty wlieel; 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel. 

And a sliglit flash sprang o’er ray eyes. 
Which saw no farther ; he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died, 
O’ertortiir’d by that ghastly ride. 


STRIKING ILE. 


[From “The Oohten Butterfly.” By Waitsr Bbsaxt ami James Bice.] 


WRNT off, after I left you, by the Pacific 
Railway—not tlie firat time I travelled up 
and down that line-and I landed in New 
York. Mr. Colquhoun gave me a rig out, 
and you, sir he nodded to Jack—“ you, 
sir, gave me the stamps to pay tlie ticket.” 

Jack, accused of this act of benevolence, naturally 
blushed a guilty acknowledgment 

Mr. Gilead P. Beck made no reference to the gift 
either then or at any subsequent period. Nor did 
he ever offer to repay it, even when he discovered 
the slenderness of Jack’s resources. That showed 
that he was a sensitive and sympathetic man. To 
offer a small sum of money in repayment of a free 
gift from an extraordinarily rich man to a very 
poor one is not a delicate tiling to do. Therefore 
this gentleman of the backwoods abstained from 
doing it. 

“New York City,” he continued, “is not the 
village I should recommend to a man without 
dollars in his pocket London, where there is an 
institootion, or a charity, or a hospital, or a work¬ 



house, or a hot-soup boiler in every street, is the 
place for that gentleman. Fiji, p’r’aps, for one who 
has a yearning after bananas and black civilisatioa 
But not New York. No, gentlemen ; if you goto 
New York, let it be when you’ve made your pile, 
and not before. Then you will find out that there 
air thirty theatres in the city, with lovely and 
accomplished actresses in each, and you can walk 
into Delmonico’s as if the place belonged to you. 
But for men down on their luck, New York is a 
cruel place. 

“ I left that city, and I made my way north. I 
wanted to see the old folks I left behind long ago 
in Lexington ; I found them dead, and I was sorry. 
Then I went farther north. P’r’aps I was driven 
by the yellow toy hanging at my back. Anyhow 
it was only six weeks after I left you that I found 
myself in the city of Limerick on Lake Ontario. 

“ You do not know the city of Limerick, I dare 
say. It was not famous, nor was it pretty. In 
fact, gentlemen, it was the most misbegotten loca¬ 
tion built around a swamp that ever called itself 
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a city. Diere were a few deluotled fanneni trj'ing 
to iHjrsuade themselves tliat things woiihl look up ; 
there were a few downhejirtecl settlers woiulering 
w hy they ever came there, and how- they would get 
out agjiin ; and there were a few' log-houses in a 
row which Cidled themselves a .street 
"I got there, and I stayed there. Their cari)enter 
was dea<l, and I am a handy man ; so I took liis 
place. Then I made a few dollars doing chores 
around.'’ 

“ What are chores f ” 

“All .sorts. The clocks were out of repair ; the 
handles were coming off the pail.s ; the chairs were 
without legs ; the pump-handle crank ; the very 
bell-roi)e in the meetin’-house wa.s broken. You 
never saw such a helpless lot. 1 did not stay 
among them because I loved them, but because I 
saw things." 

“ Ghosts J" asked Ladets still with an eye to the 
supernatural. 

“ No, sir. That was what they thought I saw 
when I went juow'ling around by utyself of an 
evening. They thought too that I was mad when 
I began to buy the land. You cotild buy it for 
notliing; a dollar uii acre; half a dollar au acre ; 
anything an acre. I’ve mended a cart-wheel for a 
five-acre lot of swamp. They laughed at me. The 
children used to cry out when I passed along, 

‘ There goes mad Beck.’ But I bought all I could, 
and my only regret was that I couldn’t buy up the 
hull township—clear off men, women, and children, 
aud start afresli. Some more champagne, Mr. 
Duinpierque.” 

“ What was the Golden Butterfly doing all this 
time ?" asked Ladds. 

“That faithful iiiseck, sir, was hanging around 
my neck, as when you were first introtluced to him. 
He was whisperin’ and eggin’ me on, because ho 
was bound to fulfil tho old squaw’s prophecy. 
Without my knowing it, sir, that prodigy of the 
world, who is as alive as you air at tliis moment, 
will go on whisperin’ till such time as the rope’s 
played out and tho smash comes. Theu he'll bo 
silent again." 

He spoke with a solemn earnestness which im¬ 
pressed his hearers. They looked at the fire-proof 
safe with a feeling that at any moment the metallic 
insect might o{>cn tho door, fly forth, and, after 
hovering round tho room, light at Mr. Beck’s car, 
and begin to whisper words of counsel Did not 
Mohammed have a pigeon 1 aud did not Louis 
Kai>oleon at Boulogne have an eagle 1 Why should 
not Mr. Beck have a butterfly. 

**The citizens of Limerick, gentlemen, in that 
. dismal part of Canada where they bewail their 
miserable lives, air not a people who have eyes to 
Bee, ears to bear, or brains to imderstand. I saw 
that they were walking—^no, sleeping—over fields 
of incalculable wealth, and tliey never suspected. 


They smoked their jiipes and ate their jK)ik. But 
they neversawujul they neversusj)ected. Between 
whiles tliey j)raised the Ixird for sending them a 
fool like me, something to talk al>out and some¬ 
body to laugh at. They wanted to know what was 
in the little box ; they .sent children to peej) in at 
my winilow of an evening and report what I was 
doing. They reiKirted that I wa.s always doing the 
.same thing ; always with a map of Limerick City 
and its pictures<iue and interestin’.-^ulmrbs, staking 
(uit the ground and reckoning .p my acres. That's 
what I did at night. And in tae morning I looked 
alH>ut me and wondered where I should begin.” 

“What did you see when you looked about?" 

“ I saw, sir, a barren Inig. If it hud been a land 
as fertile as the land of Canaan, that would not 
have made my heart to bound as it did bound when 
I looked across that swamp ; for I ucver was a 
tiller or a lover of the soil A barren bog it was. 
The barrenest, Iniggiest jrart of it all was my claim ; 
when the natives sjnjke of it they calleid it Beck’s 
Farm, and then the poor critturs squirmed in their 
cliairs and laughed. Yes, they laughed. Beck’s 
Farm, they sairl It wa.s the only thing they had 
to laugh about Wall, up and down tho face of 
that almighty l>og there ran creeks, aud after rainy 
weather tlie water stood about on the inonusses. 
Plenty of water, but, a curious thing, none of it 
tit to drink : no living thing except man would 
set his lips to that brackish, bad-sinelling water. 
And that wasn’t all; sometimes a tliick black slime 
rose to the surface of the marsh and lay there an 
inch thick ; sometimes you came upon patches of 
‘ gum-beds ’ as they odled them, where the ground 
was like tar, and smelt strong. That is whut I saw 
when 1 looked around, sir. And to think that 
those poor mean iM>rk-raisers saw it all the same as 
I did and ucver suspected ! Only cursed the gifts 
of the Lord when they weren’t laughing at Beck’s 
Farm." 

“ And you fouud—wlmt t Gold 1 ’’ 

“ No; I found what I expected. And that ^^'as 
better than gold. Mind, I say notliing against 
gold. Gold has made many u pretty little for¬ 
tune-’’ 

“Little!" 

“ Little, sir. There’s no big fortunes made out 
of gold. Though many a pretty villa-location, with 
a tidy flower-garden, up and down tho States, is 
built out of the gold-mines. Dimonds again. One 
or two men likes tho name of dimonds; but not 
many. There’s the disadvantage about gold and 
dimonds that you have to dig for them, and to dig 
hard, and to dig by yourself mostly. Americans 
do not love digging. It is tho only occupation 
that they air ashamed of. Then there’s iron, aud 
there's coals ; but you’ve gut to dig for them. 
This great airth holds a hundred things covered 
up fur them who know huw to look and do not 
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iiiin.l Liit. ■rfiitleiiicii, tlie gift 

the airtli lias to ln -tow slie g:ivc tu me—aliuinlant, 

i-t;unul, witliout Oottoiii, and free.” 

Ami tliat is-” 

“ It is Ilk." 

***** 

“ It is nearly a year sinee I inatle up my mind to 
begin my will. I if there, because I'd 

been in I’etm.sylvania ainl learned tlie signs ; it 
was only tile ipiotiou whether I .should strike it, 
and where. The neighbours thought I was digging 
for water, and tigured arouiul with their superior 


“ Ladd's Cocoa, the only perfect fragrance. 

“Shut up, Ladds," growled Jack; •* don’t inter¬ 
rupt.” 

“ I say, to you two young aristocrats a farmer’s 
dinner in that townshi]) would not .sound luxurious. 
Mine consisted, on tliat day and all days, of cold 
boiled pork and bread.” 

“ Ah. yah 1 ’ said Jack Dumiueniue, who liad a 
proud stomach. 

“ Ve.s, sir, my own remark every day when I sat 
down to that simple banquet. But when you are 
hungry you mu-Nt eat, murmur though you will for 



intellecks, because they were certain that the 
water would be brackish. Then they got tired 
of w atching, and I worked on. Boring a well is 
not ipiite the sort of work a man w'ould select for 
a jileasant and variegated occujiation. I reckon 
it’s monotonous ; but I worked on. I knew what 
was coming ; I thought o’ that Indian squaw, and 
I always had my Golden Butterfly tied in a bo.x 
at my back. I bored and I bored. Day after 
(lay I bored. In that lonely miasmatic bog I 
bored all day and best part of the night. For 
nothing came, and sometimes qualms crossed my 
mind that perhajis there would never be anything. 
But abvays there was the gummy mud, smelling of 
W’hat I knew was below, to lead me on. 

“ It was the ninth day, and noon. I had a shanty 
called the farmhouse, about a liundred yards from 
my well. And there I wa.s taking my dinner. To 
you two young English aristocrats-” 


Egj'ptian flesh-pots. Cold pork was my dinner, 
with bread. And the water to wash it down with 
was brackish.” 

“And while you were eating the pork,” said 
Ladds, “ the Golden Butterfly flew down the shaft 
by himself, and struck oil of his own accord.” 

“ No sir ; for once you are wrong. That most 
beautiful creation of Nature in her sweetest mood 
—she must Imve got up with the sun on a fine 
summer morning—was reposing in his box round 
my neck as usual. He did not go down the 
shaft at all. Nobody went down. But some¬ 
thing came up—up like a fountain, up like 
the bubbling over of the airth’s eternal teapot; a 
black muddy jet of stuff. Great sun 1 1 think I 
see it now.” 

He paused and sighed. 

“ It was nearly all He, pure and unadulterated, 
from the world’s workshop. Would you believe it, 
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i-'entlfiiien ? Tlicic \v» iv in>t not l>y 

liuii(lre<lr>. ill tlu' iR’i^liIxiuilitKxl ,ill iitiiijil LiiiicrR'k 
City, to catrli fliat lie. htli.wtd m a ^tn iiii t Im .• 
feet <lee[> <lu\vn tlie cri t k ; it wa.> carri> ii away into 
tile lake ami Ju't ; it r.ili fiee aiiil niiiiiterrupted 
fi>r tlirec (lay.x ami tliiee iii;jlit'. N\'e >ave«l wliat 
we could. The nei;ilil»oum hromiht tlieir I'ail.*-, 
their l)Urket<, their ha-'iii.', their ketth .N ; tlieiv wa.- 
not a utensil of any kind that was imt tilled with 
He, from the ]>!;.;‘s tiun;.di to the (•hlld'^^ )M}>dn>wl. 
Not r>ne. It ran and it ran. When the first How 
.subsided we caleul.ited that.se\ eii millions of liar Is 


im".mL.' 111. it W.i' W h\ lie- lie laii ,i w a V a lei W .i> 

« V 

|i»'( uliilc I tlic U s 

all im<'iv'lnr t.a ‘ ttial 1 hkctl KnUl lHak«l 

pol k .hmI I Imvr* Jj.ititl it vv« I 

'‘Till* ;:rcat >puiI \\c\vcnl lo\\oj k in 

caniot. 'I'liat WisW h.i> c(»ijtiHUt <1 to vii-M Jive liun- 
i]rvt\ l»ar'ls<l.ii)v. 'Fliut ItMir tliun^auil ti\c )nuiihv<i 
doll, I Is in my poeket e \ ery lour and I w ent> hours. 

1 >0 j'oii jiieati th.it yonr income is nine hnmlred 
pound' a day 1 ‘ asked .lack. 

“ I do, sir. Von f-'o your pile on that. It is more, 
but 1 <lo imt know imw mm li iiioie l\ihaps it'.'i 



“Tut MEIOUBOURS BBOCfJHT TUCin rtlLB, THEIR DCCKEIS, THEIR BASILS, TUEIU htrTUI.'. 


had been \vasted and lo.st. Seven millions ! I am 
a Christian man, ami ^rratefiil to tlie I’uttertly, but 
I sometime.** rejiitie when I think of that wa.ste*l 
He. Every l>ar'l worth nine dollars at least, and 
nio.st likely ten. Sixty-three millions of dollars. 
Twelve millions of jiounds sterliuf? l*»st in three 
<lays for want of a few coopers! I)i<l you ever 
think, Jlr. Dunijnenpie, wliat you could do with 
twelve millions sterling ?” 

“ I never did,” said Jack. “ My imagination 
never got beyond thou.sands.” 

“With twelve millions I iniglit Lave l>ought up 
the daily press of England, ami made j’ou all 
republicans in a montli. I might have made the 
Kauania Canal; I might have bought Palesteen 
and sent the Jew's I^k ; I might Iiavc given 
America fifty ironclads; I might liave put Don 
Carlos on the throne of Spain. But it wam’t to 
be. Providence wants no rivals, meddling and 


twice as much. Tliure are welU of mine sunk nil 
over the place ; the swamp is covered with Cilead 
I’. Beck’s derrick.s. The township of Limerick has 
Iwcome the city of Bockoleaville—my name, that 
was—ami a virtuous and industrious jiopulation 
are all engage*! morning, noon, and night in fillin’ 
my pails. There’s twenty-five bars, I believe, at 
this moment. There are three ineetin’-liou.ses and 
two ilaily jiapers, ami there air fifteen law'j’crs.” 

“ But the oil may run dry.” 

“It /ttis run *liy in I’enn.sylvaiiia That is so, 
and I do m*t deny it. But He will not run dry in 
Bockoleaville. I have U-eii thinking over the geo- 
higical problem, ami I have solvtxl it, all by my¬ 
self. What is this worhl, gentlemen ? ” 

“A nrnnd l»all,”.saiil Jack,with the promptitude 
of a Board schoolboy and the profundity of a Wool¬ 
wich cadet, 

“Sir, it is like a great orange. It has its outer 
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rind, ^vhat they call the crust. Get through that 
crust, and wliat do you find I ” 

“ More crust,'* replied Ladds, >Yho was not a 
coinpctition-wallah. 

“ Did you ever cat puinpkin-i)ie, sir 1 ” ^Ir. Beck 
replied, more by asking another question. 

“And if you did, was your pie all ciaistl Inside 
that pie, sir, was i)uinpkin, apple, and juice. So 
inside the rind of the earth there may be all sorts 
of things : gold and iron, lava, diamonds, coals ; 
but tlie juice, the pie-juice, is lie. You tap the 
rind and you get the lie. This He will run, I 
calculate, for five thousand and fifty-two years, if 
they don’t sinfully waste it, at an annual consump¬ 
tion of eighteen million bails. Now that’s a low 


estimate when you consider the progress of civili¬ 
sation. When it is all gone, perhaps before, this 
poor old airth will crack up like an empty egg.” 

This w’as an entirely new view of geology, and it 
required time for Mr. Beck’s hearers to grasp the 
truth thus presented to their minds. They were 
silent 

“ At Rockoleavilie,” he went on, “ I’ve got the 
]npe straight into the middle of the pie, and right 
through the crust There’s no mistake about that 
main shaft. Other mines may give out, but my He 
will run for ever.” 

“ Then w’e may congratulate you,” said Jack, 
“on the possession of a boundless fortune.” 

“ You may, sir." 


BARDELL AGAINST PICKWICK, 

[From “The Pickwick Popora.” By Chaeles Dickess.] 



B. JUSTICE STARELEIGH was 
a most particularly short man, and 
so fat, that he seemed all face and 
waistcoat. He rolled in, upon 
two little turned legs, and having 
bobbed gravely to the bar, who bobbed gravely to 
liim, put his little legs underneath his table, and 
his little three-cornered hat upon it; and when 
Mr. Justice Starclcigh bad done this, all you could 
see of liim was two queer little eyes, one broad 
pink face, and somewhere about half of a big and 
very comical-looking wig. 

The judge had no sooner taken his seat, than 
the officer on the floor of the court called out 
“ Silence! ” in a commanding tone, upon which 
another officer in the gallery cried “Silence !” in 
an angry manner, whereujwn three or four more 
ushers shouted “ Silence! ” in a voice of indignant 
remonstrance. This being done, a gentleman in 
black, who sat below' tlie judge, proceeded to call 
over the names of the jury; and, after a great deal 
of bawling, it was discovered that only ten special 
jurymen were present Upon this, Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz prayed a tales; the gentleman in black 
then proceeded to press into the special jury two 
of the common jurymen ; and a greengrocer and a 
chemist >vere caught directly. 

“Answer to your names, gentlemen, that you 
may be sworn," said the gentleman in black. 
“ Richard Upwitch.” 

“ Here,” said the greengrocer. 

“Thomas Groffin.” 

“ Here,” said the chemist 

“Take the book, gentlemen. You shall well 
and truly try—” 

“I beg this court’s pardon,” said the chemist. 


who w’as a tall, thin, yellow-visaged man, “ but I 
hope this court w'ill excuse my attendance.’* 

“On what grounds, sir?” said Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh. 

“I have no assistant, my Lord,” said the 
chemist 

“I can’t help that, sir," replied Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh. “ You should hire one.” 

“I can’t afford it, my Lord,” rejoined the 
chemist 

“Then you ought to be able to afford it, sir,” 
said the judge, reddening ; for Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh’s temper bordered on the irritable, and 
brooked not contradiction. 

“ I know I (Aujht to do, if I got on as well as 
I deserved, but I don’t, my Lord,” answered the 
chemist 

“ Swear the gentleman,” said the judge peremp¬ 
torily. 

The officer had got no further than the "You 
shall well and truly try,*’ when he was again 
interrupted by the chemist 

“lam to be sworn, my Lord, am II” said the 
chemist 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the testy little judge. 

“ Very well, my lird,” replied the chemist, in 
a resigned manner. “Then there’ll be muMer 
before this trial’s over; that’s aUL Swear me, if 
you please, sir; ” and sworn the chemist was, 
before the judge could find words to utter. 

“I merely wanted to observe, my Lord,” said 
the chemist, taking his seat with great d^bera- 
tion, “ that I’ve left nobody but an errand boy in 
my shop. He is a very nice boy, my Lord, but he 
is not acquainted with drugs; and I know that 
the .prevailing impression on his mind is, that 
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Epsom salts means oxalic acid ; and sjth]> of 
senna, laudanum. That's all, my Lord.” With 
this, the tall chemist comjKwod himself into a 
comfortable attitude, and, assuming a jileasanl 
expression of countenance, appeared to liave pre¬ 
pared himself for the worst. 

Mr. Pickwick was regjirding the chcnii>t with 
feelings of the <leepest horror, wlien a .slight 
sensation was perceptible in the liody of the 
court j and immediately afterwards Mrs. Bardell, 
supported by Mi*s. Cluppins, was led in, and placed, 
in a drooping state, at the other end of the seat on 
which Mr. Pickwick sat. An extra-sized umbrella 
wa.s then handed in by Mr. DcaLson, and a pair of 
pattens by Mr. Fogg, each of whom had prei)arcd 
a mo.st sympathising and melancholy face for the 
occasion. Mrs. Sanders then apiiesire<l, leadijjg 
in Master Bardell. At sight of her cliild, Mrs. 
Bardell started ; suddenly recollecting herself, she 
kisse<l him in a fnintic manner; then relapsing 
into a state of hysterical imbecility, the gocnl lady 
requested to be infurined where she wa.s. In 
reply to this, Mrs. Clup[)ins and iSlrs. Sanden; 
turne<l their heads away and wept, while Me.^rs. 
Dod.son and Fogg entreated the jdaintiff to 
compose herself. Serjeant Buzfuz rubbed his 
eyes very hard with a large white huiidkcrchicf, 
and gave an appealing look towards the jury, 
while tlm judge was visibly affected, and soveml of 
the beholders tried to cough down their emotions, 

“Very good notion that, indeed,” whispered 
Perker to Mr. Pickwick. “Capital fellows those 
Dodson and Fogg; excelleut ideas of effect, my 
dear sir, excellent.” 

“ Bardell and Pickwick," cried the gentleman in 
black, calling on the ca.se, which stood first on the 
list. 

“I am for the plaintiff, my Lonl,” said Mr. 
Serjeant Buzfuz. 

“Who is with you, brotlier Buzfuz!” said tlie 
judge. Mr. Skimpin bowed to intimate that he 
was. 

“ 1 appear for the defendant, my Lord,” said 
Mr. Serjeant Snubbin. 

“Anybody with you, brother Snubbin?” in¬ 
quired the court. 

“Mr. Phunky, ray Lord,” replied Serjeant 
Snubbin. 

“Seijeant Buzfuz and Mr. Skimpin for the 
plaintiff,” said the judge, writing down the names 
in his note-book, and reading as he wrote; “for 
the defendant, Serjeant Snubbin and Mr. Monkey.” 

“Beg your Lordship’s pardon, Phunky.” 

“ O, very good,” said the judge ; “ I never bad 
the pleasure of hearing the gentleman’s name 
before.” Here Mr. Phunky bowed and smiled, 
and the judge bowed and smiled too, and then 
Mr. Phunky, blushing into tlio very whites of his 
eyes, tried to look as if he didn’t know that every¬ 


body was gazing at him : a thing wliii li no man 
ever siiccec(le<l in <loing yet, or in all reii.<onabIu 
probability, ever will. 

“ Go on,” .ssud the judge. 

The u>hers again called silence, and Mr. 
Skimpin }irocee<lc'<l to “oi)en the cu.-e ; ’ and the 
case ujipeaied to have veiy little iti>ide it when he 
had ojenetl it, for he kept such particulars as he 
knew conii)lotcly to himself, and .vit d()wn, after 
a lapse of three minutes, leaving the jury in jae- 
ci.sely the s;ime advanced stage of wisdom as they 
were in before. 

Serjeant Buzfuz then rose with all the majesty 
and ilignity which the grave natiue of the jiro- 
ccedings demaiule«l, and having whisperetl to 
Dorlson, and conferred briefly witli Fogg, pulled 
his gown over his shoulders, settled hi.s wig, and 
addressed tlic jury. 

Serjeant Buzfuz began by saying, that never, in 
the whole coui>>e of his profe.ssional experience— 
never, from the very first moineid of his applying 
himself to the .study and pr.ictice of the law—had 
he api»roached a case with feelings of .such deep 
emotion, or with such a he.avy sense of the respon¬ 
sibility imposed upon him—a resjmnsibility, he 
would s.ay, which he could never have suppeu ted, 
were he not buoyed up and sustained by a con¬ 
viction so strong, that it amoimtcfl to positive 
certainty that the caitsc of truth ami justice, or, 
in other words, the cause of his much-injured and 
mo.st oppre.sserl client, must prevail with the lugli- 
minded and intelligent dozen of men whom he 
now .s;»w in that box IkTofc him. 

Counsel always begin in this way, bocau.se it 
put-s the jur>' on the very best tenn.s with them¬ 
selves, and makes them think what shaq> follows 
they nuLst Ihj. A visible effect wsis pr<Mlnccd 
immediately ; several jur>'men beginning to take 
voluminous notes with the utmost eagenies.s. 

“ Vou have heard from my learned friend, 
gentlemen,” continued Serjeant Buzfuz, well 
kno^ring that, from the leanictl friend alluded to, 
the gentleman of the jury had liciird just nothing 
at all—“you have heanl from my leanunl friend, 
gentlemen, tliat this is an action for a breach of 
promise of marriage, in which the damages are 
laid at £l,5t)0. But you have not heard from 
my learned friend, inasmuch as it did not come 
within my learned friend’s province to tell you, 
what arc the facts and circumshinccs of the case. 
Those facts and circumstances, gentlemen, you 
shall hear detailed by me, and proved by the un¬ 
impeachable female whom I will place in that box 
before you.” 

Here Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, with a tremendous 
emphasis on the word “box,” smote his table with 
a mighty sound, and glanced at Dodson and Fogg, 
who nodded admiration of the serjeant, and 
indignant defiance of the defendant. 
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“ The i)hiiutitr, 'rcntleinun,” contijiucd Serjeant 
V.wzim, in a s,.ft and inelanelioly voice, - the 
plaintiti’ is a widow ; yes, gentlemen, a widow. 

Tlie late Mi'. Laidell, after enjoying, for many 
ve'u< the estoeni and confidence of his sovereign, 

IS one of the guardians of the royal revenues, 
glided almost iniperceptihly from the world, to 
seek elsewhere for that rei>ose and peace which 
a custom-house can never atldnl.” 

At this patlietic description of the decease of 
Mr Banlell, who had been knocked on the head 
with a .inart p<.t in a public-house cellar, the 
learned serjeanfs voice faltered, and he procecde.l 
with o!i\ntii>n, 

*‘Sniiie tiim* before liis tlcath, lie lud stamped 
liis likeness upon a little boy. With this little 
boy, the onlv ple<lge of her departed exciseman, 
Mrs. Bardell -dinudc from thew<nhl,and courted 
the retirement and trainiuillity of C»oswcll Street , 
and here she pla< e<l in her front parlour-window a 
written i.lacar.l, bearing tliis inscription—‘ Apart¬ 
ments furnished for a single gentleman. Tnepnre 
within. ” Here Serjeant Ibizfuz loused, while 
several gentlemen of the juiy took a note of the 
doi-ument. 

“There is no date to that, is there, sir? 
ini|uircd a juror. 

“ There is no date, gentlemen.” replied Serjeant 
Buzfuz ; “but I am instructed to say that it was 
]mt in tlie plaintitTs parlour-window just this 
time tliree years. I entreat the attention of the 
jury to the wording of this doeumciit—‘ Apart¬ 
ments furnislicd for a single gentleman ! Mrs. 
Banlell‘s opinions of the opposite sex, pntlemen, 
were derived from a long contemplation of the 
inestimable *|ualities of her lost Imsband. She 
had no fear—she had no di.strust—she liad no 
suspicion—all was confidence and reliance. 'Mr. 
Rardcll,’ said the widow; ‘Mr. Bardell was a 
man of honour—Mr. BaiMell was a man of Ids 
Bardell was no deceiver—Mr. Bardell 
was once a single gentleman himself; io single 
gentlemen I look for protection, for assistance, 
for comfort, and for consolation—m single gentle¬ 
men 1 shall perpetually see something to remind 
me of wliat Mr. Bardell was, when he fii-st won 
my young and untried affections; to a single 
gontieman, tlien, shall my lodgings be let.’ 
Actuated by this beautiful and touching impulse 
(among the best impulses of our imperfect nature, 
gentlemen)—the lonely and desolate widow dried 
her tears, furnished her first floor, caught her 
innocent boy to her maternal bosom, and put the 
bill up in her parlour-window. Did it remain 
there long? No. The serpent was on the watch, 
the train was laid, the mine was preparing, the 
sapper and miner was at w’ork. Before the bill 
had been in the parlour-window three days—three 
days, gentlemen—a Being, erect upon, two legs. 


and bearing all the outward semblance of a man, 
and not of a monster, knocked at the door of 
Mrs Bardell’s hou.se. He imiuired within; he 
took the lodgings; and on the very next day he 
entered into i>osses.siou of them. This man was 
Pickwick—Pickwick the defendant.” 

Serjeant Buzfuz, who liad proceeded with such 
volubility that his face was perfectly crimson, here 
paused for breath. The silence awoke Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh, who immediately wrote down some¬ 
thing witli a pen without any ink in it, and 
Iwkcd unusually profound, to impress the jury 
witli the iMjlief that he always thought most 
deeply with his eyes shut. Serjeant Buzfuz pro- 

ccocldl 1 

“ Of this man Pickwick 1 will say little; the 
sul'icct presents but few attractions; and I, 
"cntlemcn, am not the man, nor arc you, gentle¬ 
men, the men. to delight in the contemplation of 
revolting heartlessness, and of systematic villany. 

Here Mr. Pickwick, who had been writhing 
in silence for some time, gave a violent start, 
as if some vague idea of assaulting Serjeant 
Buzfuz, in the august presence of justice and 
law, suggested itself to his mind. An admonitory 
gesUirc'^from Perkcr restrained him, and he 
listened to the learned gentleman’s continuation 
with a look of indignation, which contrasted 
forcibly witli tiie admiring faces of Mi'S. Cluppins 

and Mrs. 8andei-s. » • i 

“I s!iy systematic villany, gentlemen, saul 

Serjeant ‘Buzfuz, looking throiigh Mr. Pickwick, 
and talking at him ; “and when I say systematic 
villany, let me tell the defendant Pickwick if 
he be in court, as I am informed he is, that it 
would have been more decent in him, more 
becoming, in better judgment, and in Oerter 
taste, if he had stopped away. Let me tell him, 
gentlemen, that any gestures of dissent or dis¬ 
approbation in which ho may indulge in this 
court will not go down with you; that you wall 
know how to value and how' to appreciate them, 
and let me tell him further, as my LokI will tell 
you, gentlemen, that a counsel, in the discharge of 
iiis duty to his client, is neither to bo intimidated, 
nor bullied, nor put doivn ; and that any attempt 
to do either the one or the other, or the first, or 
the last, will recoil on the head of the attempter, 
be he plaintiff or be he defendant, be his name 
Pickwick, or Noakes, or Stoakes, or Stiles, or 
Browm, or Thompson.” 

This little divergence from the subject in hand 
had of course the intended effect of turning all 
eyes to Mr. Pickwick. Serjeant Buzfuz, having 
partially recovered from the state of moral eleva¬ 
tion into which ho had lashed himself, resumed! 

“I shall show you, gentlemen, that for two 
years Pickwick continued to reside constantly, 
and without interruption or intermission, at Mrs. 
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Baidcll's house. I sliall .show you that Mi'S, 
narilell, during tlie whole of that time, waited on 
liiiii, jittfinlcd to his comforts, cooked his meals, 
looked out lii.s linen for the washerwoman when 
it went al)ioa<l, tlarned, aiied, and preimred it for 
wear, wlien it came lunne, and, in .sliort, enjoyed 
his fullest trust and confiilence. I shall show you 
that, on many occasions, lie gave halfpence, and 
on some occasions even sixiiences, to her little 
hoy ; and I shall prove to you, by a witness 
wliosc testimony it will be impossible for my 
learned friend to weaken or controvert, that on 
one occasion he ]iatted the boy on the head, and, 
after impiiring whether he had won any alletf tors 
or c())iimo)n-ifs lately (both of which I undomtaud 
to be a particular species of marbles much prized 
by the youth of this town), made use of this 
remarkable expression—“How should you like to 
have another father?” I .shall prove to you, 
gentlemen, that about a year ago, Pickwick 
Niuldenly began to absent liimself from homo, 
during long interval.s, as if wjth the intention 
of gradually breaking off from my client; but I 
shall show you also, that his resolution was not 
at that time sutliciently strong, or that his better 
feelings conquered, if better feelings he has, or 
tliat the cliarms and accomplishments of my client 
prevailed against his unmanly intentions; by 
proving to you, that on one occasion, when he 
returned from the country, he distinctly and in 
terms, offered her marriage ; pi'eviously, however, 
taking special care that there should be no 
witae.sse.s to their solemn contract; and I am in a 
situation to jtrovo to you, on the testimony of 
three of his own friends—most unwilling witnesses, 
gentlemen—most unwilling witnesses—that on 
that morning he was discovered by them holding 
the plaintiff in his arms, aud soothing her agitation 
by his care.sses and endearments.” 

A visible impression was produced uimii the 
auditors by this part of the learned serjeant’s 
a<ldre.ss. Drawing forth two very small scraps of 
paper, he proceeded : 

“And now, gentlemen, but one word more. 
Two letters have passed between these parties, 
letters which are admitted to be in the hand¬ 
writing of the defendant, and which speak 
volumes indeed. These lettei-s, too, bespeak the 
character of the man. They are not open, fervent, 
eloquent epistles, breathing nothing but the 
language of affectionate attachment They are 
covert, sly, underhanded communications, but, 
fortunately, far more conclusive than if couched 
in tlie most glowing language and tlie most poetic 
imagery—letters that must be viewed with a 
cautious and suspicious eye—letters that were 
avidently intended at the time, by Pickwick, to 
mislead and delude any third parties into whose 
hands they might fall. Let me read the first 


‘Garraway’s, twelve o’clock. Dear Mi's. B.—Chops 
and Tumata sauce. Yours, Pickwick.’ Gentle¬ 
men, what does tliis mean ? ‘ C'hops and Tomata 
s.ince. Yours, Pickwick!’ Chops! Gracious 
heavens! and Tomata .sauce ! Gentlemen, is the 
happiness of a sensitive and confiding female to 
be tritkd away by such shallow artifices as these ? 
Tlie next lias no date whatever, which is in itself 
suspicious—‘ Dear Mrs. B., I shall not be at home 
till to-morrow. Slow coack’ And then follows 
this veiy, very remarkable expression—‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself about the warming-pan.’ Tlie 
warming-pan ! Why, gentlemen, w'ho does trouble 
himself about a warming-pan ? When was the 
jicace of iiiiiid of man or woman broken or dis¬ 
turbed by a warming-pan, which is in itself a 
harmless, a useful, and I will add, gentlemen, a 
comforting article of domestic furniture ? Why is 
Mrs. Bardell so earnestly entreated not to agitate 
herself about this warming-pan, unless (as is no 
doubt the case) it is a mere cover for hidden fire— 
a mere substitute for some endearing word or 
promise, agreeably to a preconcerted system of 
correspondence, artfully contrived by Pickwick 
with a view to his contemplated desertion, and 
which I am not in a condition to explain? Aud 
what does this allusion to the slow coach mean ? 
For aught I know, it may be a reference to 
Pickwick liimself, who has most unquestionably 
been a criminally slow coach during the w’liole 
of this transaction, but whose speed will now be 
very unexpectedly accelerated, and w’hose wheels, 
gentlemen, as he will find to his cost, will very 
soon be greased by you I ” 

Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz paused iu this place, to 
see whether the jury smiled at his joke; but 
as nobody took it but the greengrocer, whose 
sensitiveness on the subject was very probably 
occasioned by his having subjected a chaise-cart 
to the process iu question on that identical 
morning, the learned serjeant considered it ad¬ 
visable to undergo a slight relapse into the 
dismals before he concluded. 

“But enough of this, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Serjeant Buzfiiz, “ it is difficult to smile with an 
aching heart; it is ill jesting when our deepest 
sympathies are awakened. My client’s hopes and 
prospects are ruined, and it is no figure of speech 
to say tliat her occupation is gone indeed. The 
bill is down—but there is no tenant. Eligible 
single gentlemen pass and repass—but there i& no 
invitation for them to inquire within or without 
All is gloom and silence in the house; even the 
voice of the child is hushed; his infant sports 
are disregarded when liis mother weeps; his 
‘ alley tors ’ and his ‘ commoneys * are alike 
neglected; he forgets the long familiar cry of 
‘ knuckle down; ’ and at tip-cheese, or odd and 
even, his liand is out But Pickwick, gentlemen- 
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I’ickwick, the nithless destroyer of this domestic 
ojisis ill the desert of CJoswell Street—Pickwick, 
who has choked up tlie well, and thrown ashes oii 
the sward — Pickwick, who comes liefore you 
to-day with his heartless toinata sauce and 
warming-iMiiis—Pickwick still rears his head with 
ujiblushing effrontery, and gazes without a sigh 
on the ruin he has made. Damages, gentlemen— 
heavy damages, is the only punishment with 


which you can visit him ; the only recompense 
you can award to my client. And for those 
damages she now api»eals to an enlighteneil, a 
high-minded, a right-feeling, a conscientious, a 
dispassionate, a sym|»;\thising, a contemplative 
jury of lier civilised countrymen.” 

With this beautiful i)eroration, Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz .sat dotni, and Air. Justice Stareleigh 

Woke up. 


AT THE ALMA. 

[Trom "The Adventures of Dr. Btudj-." Bj Williak Howard ScesELt.] 


"8^^^HERE must be a great change UTought 
•1 in man’s nature before he cea.scs to revel 

in war—not always in the heat of battle, 
which may find dross where the metal 
seemed purest — but in the enterjirise and 
V adventure of campaigning. It Is a new 
sensation to find you are in danger fnnn men you 
have never seen—wlio owe you no ill-will, whom 
you are bound to kill if you can—and to know 
tliat you will be honoured by all your fellows for 
doing the work. Most men mu.st have the backs 
of their lieads removed and some other matter ]>ut 
in place of the present grouting ere they cease to 
delight in such homicide; and we may despair, I 
fear, of ever welcoming the advent of the day 
when a nation shall be brought to the bar of 
public opinion and condemned for murder l>ecausc 
it ha.s waged war—above all, successful war. 

I stood on a sand-lull, and saw the army move 
from the beach towards tlic enemy. It was a 
siglit which filled one’s throat and made tlie heart 
swell—mine, although I had been working among 
the sick, and had sent off my last boatful of ho]>c- 
less sufferers to the shijis. The freshness of the 
morning air, the life and animation of the march, 
the swarming transports, and their fluttering 
signals and flapping canvas; the stately pro¬ 
cession of the line-of-battle ships and frigates, as 
they moved on with their advance-guard of swift 
steamers; the perfect order in which each scarlet 
oblong took up its place, as brigade after brigade 
formed, and the divisions extended and spread 
out over the rolliug downs, fragrant with flowers 
and deep with pasture; the galloiiing aides, riding 
from one bright patch of horsemen to the other— 
the dark masses of the artillery, the black fringe 
of the Rifles rolling before the wave as it swept 
over the plain; on our left the cavalry moving in 
the light of their own helmets, sabres, and lance- 
points, the dun-coloured crowd of camp-followers, 
and the scanty arnbas—all formed a picture—ah, 
no !—fonned a real body and soul of war, which 
was beautiful and terrible enough to justify the 


love and pride of kings I Did I tliiuk of my 
vocation then 1 Not one bit! I longed to ri«le 
with that whirling cavaliy’, or to march at the 
head of an obedient column. Why am I obliged 
to attend to the miserable driver whose leg ha* 
just been emshed by the wheel of a gun, and who 
will never mount horse again or join his comrades 
of the R.H.A. 1 It is a descent from Pegasus, and 
it does mo good to touch the liard ground of 
matter-of-fact duty again. And when at last my 
turn came to move off with my dear old Tigers, 
all my enthusiasm was nigh smothered in the heat 
of the sweltering ranks; for after many days 
of sea-carriage, the noblest heroes, packed close in 
sliijis, and destitute of water, will iu tight cloth 
clothes swelter, to say the least of it, under a 
Crimean September sun. I had aajuired the 
right to purchase a horse. The cavalry swept in 
some ANTctched creatures one morning, and a 
Tartar whoso min<l was much fierturbed by fear 
resiKicting the genuineness of British sovereigns— 
he tested them, in British fashion, with his teeth 
—sold mo a soliped which certainly had died of 
age and inu-scular imbecility but for hard spurring 
and the excitement around him. The Brighton 
dovTOS (not quite so sharply accentuated) with a 
bluer sea and flowers springing iu tho grass in 
greater profusion than at home—this is what we 
are marching over in that ordered array from 
which tho blaze of the sou is flashed back at ever}' 
step in rays innumerable. But before us, and 
away towards tho broad bands of rising ground 
purpled in tho distance, and gradually hcajiing 
tier over tier till they are lost in the blue peak of 
tho Tchatir Dagh, there ascend, reddening at the 
base, pillars of smoko in the still air—now black— 
now whitening os they die out. The Cossack has 
been busy with the torch, and he is preparing our 
welcome of fire and ashes! 

Hour after hour wo move on. It is a slow 
march, for the men must halt now and then to 
rest; and it is needful to keep tho order of our 
advance. During one of these breaks, when on 
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my i-i rcsolvcfl into myriads of waits, when arms 
arc jiiled, packs shifted, pi]ies lighted, and a hum 
which is the laughter and shouting of thousands 
all together swells over the plain, T rode on with 
Major ilood towards our cavalry, whicli was 
ct)vering our front very prettily with its Light 
Brigade. Wc came to a narrow, sluggisli, ditch- 
like stream groping through a fat meadow on its 
way to the .sea. By the side of the road close 
to the bridge were the remains of a whitewa.'jlied 
farmhouse blackened by the smoke of the hayricks 
and outhouses, ami charred by the heat so tliat 
the ])lauks of the roof had crumpled up and 
broken away fr«jm tlie eaves. The major was a 
man of forethought. “Tlie cavalry can't have had 
time to rmnniage this jdace. Let us go in and see 
if the Cossacks have left anytliing. ’ 

Wc disnioimtod, liit<‘hcd up our horses at the 
<loor of the l’i>st Station of Buljanak, ami entered 
the house. Boom after rtnmi—it was all tlie same 
—furniture broken—drawers open and empty— 
scattered articles of clotliiiig—every mark of hasty 
Hight. As we opened one door, a cat charged 
furiously hetsvocn our log.s and was followed by a 
kid, but in an instant a shot from Hood’s revolver 
rolled the latter over. “ There s our dinner for a 
couple of days, my hul! I’m not sure wc ought 
to have let pus.sy go, for cat’s ineat may bo a 
ilelicacy if the CV.ssaeks have their way. Now I’ll 
just make our kid portable, and do you go on and 
try your luck. Hon’t spare anytliing eatable.” I 
descended into the court just as Standish bounded 
round the corner in pursuit of a wounded guinea- 
fowl, witli a .smoking pistol in his hand, and ran it 
to deatli in the embers of a hay-rick. 

“There,” he exclaimed, “a few turns more and 
it would be roasted, feathers and all. Cam¬ 
paigning makes a fellow veiy hungry and 
dreadfully unprincipled. Wliat a joke we think 
all this is!—but liow savage W’e’d be if the 
French w'cre potting our domestic animals about 
Clapham Common! ” 

And we three marauders pricked along the 
plain witli our idunder in our wallets till we got 
nigh the line of tlie cavalry skirmishers which had 
just halted in a hollow. On the ridge in front of 
them there was a dotted line of horsemen, which 
advanced towards us. As they came nearer, the 
long flagless lances and the round bullet-like 
heads of the Cossack horse were made manifest. 

“The canaille have got something behind them,” 
said Hood, “ns we shall see presently.” 

The Cossacks came on bravely weaving their 
lances, and their lively little horses curvetted 
prettily down the slope. Then came a tiny puff 
of smoko from one, and then another popped off 
his carbine, and the fire ran from one to the other 
along their line, and their horses pranced and 
kicked about more friskily than ever. Our 


skiniiLshers answered, and in their ranks too was 
equal commotion, and much gambadoing, buck¬ 
jumping, and rearing; but no one was hurt, and 
the result of the sjiattering of small-arms was, 
now and then a little dust knocked up from the 
dry ground, or a singing in the air as a bullet 
wanderetl on its errand. 

“ It’s a capitiil illustration of the value of 
cavalry fire,” said Hood. “ But look, there they 
are in earnest!” 

He jiointed to the hill in front, and there 
indeed rose in sight a forest of lances. Next 
there appeared a dense mass of horse, which halted 
on the sky-line in three divisions; the centre dark 
blue, the right white, and the left a light grey. 

" Ho! lio! my lads, I thouglit so,” continued 
the major. “ Tlicre is my Lord Cardigan and his 
Brigade, but where are liis guns ? These fellows 
will soon let us have a taste of their iron.” 

Our skirmishera were falling back. The Cossack * 
line followed tliem with derisive cheers. Suddenly 
tlie centre square of dark blue on the ridge shook 
itself out, and opening right and left uncovered 
eight black specks on the hill. Out flew from one 
of them a fat puff of white smoke, and ere one 
could count twice a sharp swishing sound heralded 
but an instant in advance the visit of the round 
shot, which iiitched right under my pony and 
covered the major and Standish with a violent 
shower of earth, small stones, and dust 

“ We are right in the line of their fire on the 
cavalry! They take us for the staff, perhaps, 
owing to this gentleman’s splendid gold band. 
Como over to the left flank,” advised our Mentor, 
who never stopped puffing liis cigar for a 
moment. And os ho spoke a shell burst over us, 
and I heard the singing of the fragments; and 
swish came another shot I and whizz I whizz! 
wliizz ! shot after shot all around us 1 But Hood 
was imperative against any rapid movement 
“No cantering! No galloping I A quiet trot to 
the flank, if you please, gentlemen.” 

It was now a very pretty sight indeed. The 
cavalry was slowly falling back, wheeling in alter¬ 
nate squadrons, with face to the enemy as they 
retired, whilst the Russians pressed forward with 
their guns as if to come down on us ere the 
Brigade could reach the cover of its artillery and 
the advancing army. In the distance behind us 
appeared the British, moving on like Atlantic 
rollers, and tracing the green plains with bands of 
scarlet and white; and through the dust-clouds 
which came up from the tramp of horses and the 
wheels of bounding gun-carriages we could make 
out the artillery hastening to the rescue. The 
Russian guns ceased not to ply the cavalry, and 
here and there a horse fell or the ranks shook for 
a little as the missile found a victim. But the 
tables were soon turned on the enemy—a British 
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battery imliuibered close to us, oi.ened fire, ami, 
sceoncle<l by another, soon checked tlie rtus>jau 
horse and forced them to giitlier iqi their guns. 
Presently they vanished over the hill again, and 
were seen no more, 

“What was it all about, .sir? ’ puffed a .stout 
Ilifle cajdain, very red in the f.ire from luntjing 
along with his company, into whi«h the l.i>t 
Hussian round shot rolled slowly, to the great 
damage of a ])oor terrier, which i-.m at it, .and jo.>.t 
all las teeth in conse«juence. “Are we eng.igeil 
with the enemy ? ’ 


for help and mercy ; all miijgle<l together, with a 
cr.ickliiig aiul hi-v-ing of flames fron» burning 
villages, ami a ringing treble of musketry ; thi.s Wiu 
the mii'ic to which tlie ]ilay was going, the actors 
terribly in eariie-st, .^onic only caring to get away if 
they conid, others only anxious to kill or be killed, 
so that the agony were i>ver .•^oon. With face^ 
blackened with |>owder and eyes staring wiKUy, 
and teeth clenched and witlj tongues lolling out, 
the men pre.s.-.ed up the .■'lopes, .•'onie loading and 
firing coolly, othei's inechanic.illy, moving ot» with 
Very little forin.uiun towards the grey-coated 
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“ It was near being a surprise of our cavalrj’, 
that’s all, sir,” replied Hood. “ More by chance 
than good guidance it wo-sn’t But the lads 
behaved beautifully.” 

The armies lialtcd for the night soon aftenvards, 
close to the banks of the little stromi. 

And now here was I, on a sunshiny warm after¬ 
noon on a lovely autumn day, toiling up a hill 
which might liave l>cen a ridge removc<l from the 
infernal regions witli all its demon i>opulatiun ! 
Tumult, indescribable and infinite ! the noise of 
cannon, for which there is no word, for it Ls not a 
roar, nor is it thunder; the scream of shells, the 
rush of shot, the deadly song of the leaden birds 
in continuous flight around, the stonn of human 
voices in all the variety of sound of which they are 
capable—command, angry urgcnce, pain, impreca¬ 
tion, hate, furious outcry, and passionate appeals 


columns po.stcd al>ovc. I could sec their brass* 
spiked hclmct.s flittering aliout as the gunners 
loaded and fired, and the figures of the men, os 
they spongcil out and rammed home, stoo<l out 
distinctly against the snowy folds of smoke from 
the gun.s. To see a man fall gently forwanl on 
his face and hands os though he had tripficd on a 
stone and would get up immediately, and yet 
to know he would never stir more,—to see another 
spring up in the air, <lrop liis firelock, clap his 
hand to hi.s lieart, and ])Iump into the grass,—to 
see a man pirouette and reel and drop, and try in 
vain to rise,—to see a man tumble and roll over 
again and again like a rabbit shot in full run,—to 
see a man stagger, lean against his musket, slowly 
incline himself to the ground and there lean on 
his arm whilst one hand pressed the wound,—to 
see a man topple abruptly and tlien crawl away, 
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a bruken Ie^( behiml him,—to see a body 
staiKi foj- a second ere it fell, without a head, or 
the trunk and head lying legless,—to sec in the 
line of a rush of grape a track of dead and dying, 
just as small birds are cut down in winter-time by 
boys iu a fann-yard—this was in a few minutes 
<iuite familiar to me, and was far less terrible than 
one glimj)sc of some terror-stricken wretch as, in 
fear of being trodden to death, he sought to creep 
away to a quiet place to die; or tlie mute 
imploring faces of the wounded who all at once 
felt their part in the day was over. I was going I 
ktiew not where, for my orders liad been of tlie 
vaguest. I was to place myself wherever the 
divisional medical ofticcr might appoint. Rut he 
was not visible any wliere. And as to “wherever my 
services were ncedetl,” why, there was a fair field 
anywhere. Rut it was quite evident I was not on 
the right tnick at presej)t, as I wsns too much in 
tlie way of glory, and had no right to its favours. 
Old Bagshaw (he used to be so civil) shouted, 
“What are you doing here, sir? Go back to the 
rear at once, sir!” as, waving his sword and 
niciunted on a weak-legged Turkisli i>ony, lie led 
the Bengal Tigers over the broken-ground. ^lajor 
Savage, a grey-haired, melancholy veteran, who 
was much oppressed by Mrs. Savage and many 
tyrannical children, wa-s (piite another being. He 
curvetted about on a lumbering commissariat cart- 
1101*80, roaring, “Now tlicn, that ’ere number one 
company, whatever’s the reason you don’t close 
hui>, Captain Wilniot? Forerds, number one 
company—forerds 1 Hincline your left a little 
forrerder, number tAVO. Tliat’s it, my lads ! and 
so passed on. I saw the Tigers halt iu an irregular 
line and open fire fiercely to check a grey block of 
helmeted infantry which came gravitating dow’n 
the slope of the hill. In another second a lum¬ 
bering commissariat-horse came plunging past me, 
flinging up its gi’cat heels and making for the river. 

Bagsliaw Avas quite right—I could be no use 
where I Avas. There was no one to help me to 
dress a AA-oimd or to carry aAvay a AA'ounded man, 
and I turned doAA'n toAvards the Alma, skirting the 
flaming village, and threading my A\'ay amongst 
the bodies, or avoiding the advancing battalions. 
The din aa'qs loud as ever, but a AA'ord of command, 
or a cry of pain can be heard through all the 
uproar of battle. To the right of the burning 
houses Do Lacy Evans, Avith a small staff, w^ 
scanning the progress of the action on our left 
through his glass. He saAv that the Light Division, 
though they had draAvn the teeth of the Russians, 
were broken and ovennatched. “Steele,” he 
exclaimed, “ ride OA'cr to his Royal Highness, and 
say I think the First Division should advance at 
once.” DoAvn, pouring solidly toAA’ards the stream, 
came the granite-like columns of the Muscovite; 
and then through the eddying smoke the bear 


[ skins of the Guards dreAv iu sight, amid the 
^ foliage of the vineyards, and the river was 
' dammed by that living Avail. They arrested and 
[ gathered up the .stubborn debris of the gallant 
j Light Division. Soon the gentle slope AA’as 
seamed by black and scarlet bands, belted with 
musket flashes and bayonets. On tlie left of 
the Guards Ave could just catch through the trees 
the bouncts of the Highlanders ; behind them, 
motionless, i)art of the Light Division in square. 
Further on the left, out on tlie plain, were all 
our cavalry. Behind us, in splendid order, Avas 
ad\'ancing the Tliird DiA'ision. A group of olficei's 
has just passed doAvn to tlie river close by; a one- 
armed man, in blue frock-coat and cocked hat 
Avith Avhite ])lumc—Ave all knoAv Avho lie is— 
cantering gallantly and ^ily, straight for the 
banks crested Avith Russians, as if he were at 
a revicAA’, leading his staff to do battle. On our 
right, tlie French are clustering on the hills and 
knolls, and fight under the thick vapour of their 
ever-rolling musketry. Tlie general of the Second 
Division lias gallojjcd AA'ith his staff by the burning 
village to his men, Avho are engaged in desperate 
conflict Avith the enemy on the right of the 
Guards. Wherever I turn there is work for me. 

Strange enough, but tnie 1 In the midst of all 
tlie clamour and smoke, the SAA'alloA\*s were SAvoop- 
ing about in the most unconcerned manner 
possible, rejoicing may be in the great embarrass¬ 
ment of the flies 1 Once, indeed, a very large bird 
of that description, as I thought, took off a piece 
of my hat; and I learned that bits of shell may 
be mistaken for SAAalloAvs when there is much 
smoke about 

EveryAvhere cries for help, or mute looks of 
entreaty—lint I and bandage! and tourniquet! 
And for ever that roar incessant, and Avith all the 
monotony of death in its tone I Is it never to end ? 

Presently there came n break in the storm—a 
fcAv fitful outbursts as violent as the intensCvSt roll 
of musketry—then a booming of cannon—it rolls 
further and further, then dies out—then come 
dropping shots—another rolling fire, and—“ Wliat 
is that ? ” A ringing cheer 1 Ob, such a cheer ! 
It is the wild hurrah of ten thousand men os they 
stand victorious in the sloppy grass, amid the 
dying and the dead, on the ridge of the Alma. 
And far aAvay in the distance we hear the fanfare 
of the trumpets and the triumphant rattle of the 
drums of the French, whose dark masses crowui 
the summits of the cliffs as the declining sun falls 
on the sheen of arms, and touches eyelids which 
will never open to its rays again. 

When the soldier’s Avork is done the surgeon’s 
begins. Let me spare my readers that night of 
horrors. I feared every moment to behold the 
face of some old friend. I dreaded lest I should 
encounter the look of Gerald Desmond, as the 
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wouuded were borne into the barn whicli foiinc'il 
the operation room and hosi>ital. But he was safe. 

“Caj)ti^in Desjiiond, I can a-s-suie you, is not 
touclied,” Siiid poor old Bajjshaw; ‘*1 s-iw him at 
the General’s (juarters as they were moving me 
down here after all was over. It was a confotuided 
shame to leave us without supj>orts—a regular 
niassjxcre, sir. I will talk, sir—if its my la.-t 
word, I will say it was .sliwkiugly mulled. My 
dcjir old Tigers !—we’ve had a dreadful mauling, 
but if you tloctors can save my leg I'll live to 
command them again, i)le:Lse God. I defy that 


r.rM:ral who has been persecuting me all my life tt» 
stop my promotion this time! I ve done him 


. I ’> 


now 

And we did save old Ihigshaw's leg, and ho 
lived to command the Tigers at Inkernian and iti 
the trenches, till he receive*! a wanmd beyoiul oiir 
skill to cure, for his leg was carried ofl‘ with the 
.diarpe.^t juecision, and lie may now lx; .seen 
stuniiung down Pall Mall of a wann afterm)ou to 
his cluh, to exiKitiate on the “confounded shames” 
to which he is still ex|>osed by Ins unknown perse¬ 
cutor, in the matter of regimental colonelcies. 



THE BLIND LINNET. 
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f HE sempstress’s linnet sings 

At the window opposite me 
It feels the suu on its wings, 

Though it cannot see. 

Can a bird have thoughts 1 May be. 


II. 

Tlso sempstress is sitting, 

High o'er the humming street, 
The little blind linuet is flitting 
Between the sun and her seat. 
All day long 
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She stitches wearily tlicre, 

And I know she is not young, 

And I know slie is not fair ; 

For I watch her head l>ent down 
Throughout tlie dreajy day, 

Ami the thin meek hair o’ Inown 
Is threaded witlj silver grey ; 

And now and then, with a st.u t 
At the riuttcring cd her heart, 

She lifts her eyes to tlio bird, 

And 1 sec in the dreary [dace 
The gleam of a tliin white face. 

And iny heart is stirr'd. 

HI. 

Loud and long 

'Fhe linnet pipes his st)iig ! 

For he cannot sec 
The smoky street nil rouml, 

But loud in the sun singo; he, 

Though he hears the tnurnuirous sound ; 
For Ins poor blind eye-balls blink, 

While tlie yellow sunlights fall. 

And he thinks (if a bird c u> think) 

He bean; a waterfall, 

Or the bi'oad and beautiful river 
Washing fields of coin, 

Flowing for ever 

Through the woods where he was born ; 
And his voice grows stronger, 

While he thinks that he is tliere, 

Atid louder and longer 
Falls his song on the dusky air. 

A.nd oft in the gloaming still, 

Perhaps (for who can tell ?) 


The musk and the muskatel, 

That grow on the window sill 
Cheat him with their smell. 

IV. 

But tlie sempstress can see 
How dark things be ; 

How black through the town 
The stream is flowing ; 

And tears fall down 
Upon her sewing. 

So at times she tries, 

When her trouble is stirr’d, 

To clo.se her eyes, 

And be blind like the bird. 

And tlun, for a minute, 

As sweet things seem, 

As to the linnet 

Piping in his dream! 

For she feels on her brow 
The sunlight glowing, 

And heat's nought now 
But a river flowing— 

A broad and beautiful river, 

Washing fields of corn, 

Flowing for ever 

Tlirough the woods where she was born; 
And a wild bird winging 
Over her head, aud singing; 

And she can smell 
The musk and muskatel 
That beside her grow, 

And, unaware, 

She murmurs an old air 
That she used to know ! 
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'» Hb*t<jry of the Ile1*rn of JAin^'i II i . 

' " rtftvn'^ Dierv (X t . 1661 , 10 MA»oh. 
tt. Apolcj^ of Ch'.rcb of Zn4flan^i I'v » j 
>•' London in 1731 I * -k Mj 

114 Much Ado AVout NothiAi? Vv 

If .K if. 2dAiookm'» S^ctchcft of Por»JA. 

**•- The St ci herd a Caiendar F 

**B. The BlAclc Death. Arc. I 

11 A Conol&ou» .. I 

• - Pepv i‘o Dixry -Mor 17 to Nor I 

«. ». Ar. ora^ltjco I 

Toe Victories of Lovo, ^o. .. » 

|<^ CiKA\ • on tioetho . F 

1^4. nichArd IL . \ 

i>V Crlto Anri Phitdo . .. 1 

PepvA'o DlArj. irom Nov , 16 C 8 . t 
IV? The Old Kn^liAh Baron 
I.'- Kmc Henr>* IV I .n I i . 
i.'A 1 yrrt»UA, CAmiilus, a:c. . 

V . . Eeaov • and 1 ajr ■ 
i.i Lives of the Ei>clt»h Pocta 

• •* Klnc Henry IV- .l^rt II 
i.v LftBAys aitif Tales 

• >4 Mamiion. 

' ‘ The BxlAtonce of Oc^ l y I c r. •; r* 

» -'•> Tlio Merry Wires of Windsor !•> r ni Sr.jV** 

*«“ 1 he Schoolmaster l y K ‘<tt \v:»..ni 

• A Lives of Dion. Brntos. Arc h> !l.'.irrtL 

irx A Toor tlLTOuch Entflsnd hy I^ai 

• 4 • Klnc Henry V hr vv li.um ShaW^r^ire 

u<. Cohuluints Hyl f?.yA|>f. . r. 

14 ^ Essays on Msnkiud. A:o. I>> Sir Uiti.ir. )v*'v 

*4V The Curso cf KchairA I'l k l-r-t ^ ' 

144 . The Tamiiic of in^ Shrew |k. U bh4U‘peare 

u* E'^ssys on Bums and S.'Ott h> Ti. rr.AvLsrl^le 
t4*.. Lives of NleUs. CYassus, Arc. h> li^tirch. 

14 * rro<4* L> ndoa lo Laud's End 1> Ivf.e. 

u*. uomej and Juliet |i» WjiUm sniL'*'pea/e 

14- I iscourAi.' oji^st^re, Arc .. liv r,hn 

»v. The Amber Witch.|i, l>uH rl 

iM. Lives <f Uoruulus, Cimou. Ac. h\ 
i.i Cymoehne hy w M.ia, ii-.fvf. 

n A lu lloiy Llrloc. Ts t .. . h, I .vKt. Ui* 

JS5. Lives of NiimA. Sertoriiis, Arc. Il» !'• T>r I 
I - itmon of Aihcns .. |»y Wiuuru >Ky\''ti<.xr^ 

$r The le ff Life .. hyClwrIe. I 

Mcmorsblo 1 lu&jrs of 5 oerAt« s. !•> N4-r.^ ti' *i 
1^4. Lives Of Prior* Co< greve. Arc. hy I'-hr.' i 

ibi. OthcUO .. .. _. H> Milam Sh 4 krM< 4 re 

ici. B rivich.Hsmpden.&Wolnole bv l.ordM« a.L>) 

I' j A «' . Paraoiso Lost. Iwo\ k try J<‘.ho Mih. n. 

i'.4. Th© Comedy ol Errors .. .. I yNviham vhjke^resre. 

I';- Travcis In Encisnd .. r^y Taul H^r.t/r.er 

• LiVi s ^-f Ibo Poets it.ay. X-f > .. |iy J.^hf ^ n 

K? A •''i. Holy Dylnc T«oV.l^ . liy leiemy D.H. 

I '. Discoveries upon Men A; Matter hi l.>ni.rN n 
ir Troilus and Cressida hy Mih rn sr 4ke<r^4re. 

i;<. Lot<cis on Eofflond ii* v. luire. 

petor dchlemihl .liy < h,n,a.o 

ifV Aavancemcai of LeArnlncr .. by I ranew luc^sn 
1*4- Tito Two Oentjemcn of Verona i.y Wj. um sbAkeiresr^^ 
«r‘- Iho l^Aonda of 8t Patnok .. Hy Aubrey de Wre. 
i:v^ C«|tlc)Ams on Milton br J©ieih A Mivirw 

*: 7 - The Discovery of Muscovy .. Hakljyt's CoUectioo. 

44nt«tiy sad Cleopatra .. .. by ^V.lJ;4Sl Sr^sAetieare. 

>r> Tho boeUos 0l Aristotle*^©... 8y L-n^nui. 

I'-A. Paradis’* HoAsined, Arc.I»> I* hn 

in. L ive'a tah.ur*s Lest •. Bi XVi.ijm ShAke^peare. 

i-s# Utopia.by 5 lr I tii-Rai Mete. 

i^v Tc ird VoTS£s for N.W.rsLSia^ hyCspr.W. F- ?irT>. k V., 
VL B«sas s Civil sad M rsl .. by Fess<:d iUc^^n. i| R s 
»•> King Jl-nry VLlFstt I ) .. by NVilUaio sh4ke>i^4»«. 

Tabs from Uls Droamerou .. ByClo«sDr.l 
I'^r. Table Tsik sad «thsr Fee ms .. By WiUum Co»p«r 
<»<. Letters ou Sweden and Norway By MAfy tVcthtonecfaft 
|Ui>f Henry Vl.irsit n | .. by tvilham SfukO‘i'estf- 

ploionoes of tbs Dead ..By LcM i.ytteltoa. 

I'll. Bosselas .. .. .By Saaoel Ichnsen. 

ITS. Kin# 11 vary VI, ir»it irr.| By WUJbm Shske^restr. 

•9^ Tho VUloas of Enfftand.. .• By Fraorjs T. rAli:.sr«. 

A pefenoo of Pocsio .. Dy Sir Itnitp SiJoey. 

li- Old A|rs and Prleadshlp .. by Marcus 1 uih kChero, 

IA I^nd Blohord III.by M UJum Shakr^peat^. 

DAphnoidOiar d other Poems.. by bdtngrd Sisn er. 
f A Murid Uis tralucky .. Hy M-ria Edr^serth. 

!©>. l^SlItn Night .. .. By M'lOism &!Lknr«Av*. 

«r •- ^tWs W Sir Wm. Windham by l ord DoUnrbroks. 

»i. The Task, and other Poems .* by M'lUUn Cowper. 

0.4. Titus AndroaJous.By WUlum ShAkesresre. 

Trsvol .. .. by Sir Mufurhiy lUn 

9 C 4 , The History of John Bull .. ji, r<hfi Arf.ui^not. M.D. 

^ Measure for Measure .. .. |iy UiUUm Shak»i*r,,re. 

^ A 1 •• • . • • WlUUo Sliske*i<*rr. 

“ 2 * 9^4^* W Locks. 

^ W.UUm bhskwpaire. 

•eo. TheTrofftcol History ofBorasus * 

^ .By Arthur Brookv. 

ommU’b Stu^d nrawiAs OopUs, © b^. Fi.h. 

i.Vr.iArrd 

CobdAo Oiub PluaplilAta. .!///•../.«■. i 

IrUb Aaualattira Kisiotjr^C. Br f • c I ua.m. 

OMMU'a Stasdu-d ZIrawlas OopUa. s'bookv lUeh. 

t V/ > 1 . a yi, I 

®BSiwU** RdPdBbl# R#Adwr^ llluMratsd sn<l ttyoncly houod. 
i*o Jafsat kSHder^ at iS<l Aod yl.. and Ma Booia lor iho Scsixi. 
srdv 41 ©d. to I a id. /.i/r ^ s/y/i.sncs. 

Tb# Mod#ra Soboot Resia#rB« FV^ur Infsai Resdm tt id 
to $±, and l ivo books /of iri« aundardi st yd. lo la sA W i.»i/ tn 
< 4 yyb'S/rss. 

Rdddla* BbMU. In Th/.. Sc/Im. ..cb coo- 
ulniDff Tveivs &hfet«. »s each, is#/ s//.* ^.i 

iPT miaat SclaooU# Coloardd* s Hooka Rsck 
CMtalnJng 4$ psc<^. Iftchidifttf 1 fvitfM In c. tiur%- I'sch. 
flh^MpMr«*B Pl»y«. j© Fartc Ot 1© la lV>a. 14. Tha Sews 
Hays produced st lbs Lyceum. In psiier U>s. ». ©d. 1 or cloth, la 
ch>eh i«i, 54 I Of Frvoch mor<>c«:?. in N^i. ico. ©d. 

•kftridaa aad Qold«mltb*a FUfs* Sepa/sia Each. 


CumU's Notr StAndord Onswioff Copies 

Each iS*f • 9 w. •'•'«} 

CaaMll*s School Board Arlthmotics. 

CoaseU s Modena School Copy Books* 1: b- 
Cassell's Graduated Copy Books. » '' 
rreo Trade and Tariffs, il I* un 
The Ratios of Ground Rents. 

CASSEXX'8 NATIONAIb UBRART 

cjcii. cl‘'>ih. 6L 
VoL 

I. Warren Hastincs.By I.or<J M>C4.U\, 

a. Mr Tea Years* Ixuprisonmcnt li» Sd«>o Pci.-v • 

3. Itivais. and School for Scandal by Rkhard h bi.«*rtd4a 

4. Tho Autoblocrsphy of Beajamin Pnvukliu. 

^ The Compioto Angler b. Isaac Mab 1. 

©« Child© Harold .by L^ rd by? n. 

7* The Mon of F©elinff b, H^nry M'.k* rie. 

Senaotij on tho Card bv bbhvp •'t 

©> Lives of Alexander and Cwsar b> I'uurcU, 
tew Tb© Castle ol Otranto b) H* '‘.e tValp I-, 

»i. Voy%tes And Travels By sir L h© M im. 1* .ill« 

st. She Stoops to Conouer. A'e. .. b> Outer 11 .m.rri. 
i> The Ladjr of the LoMo .. bv VV4ltcr s • •l 

•a. Table Talk .bv tlirn© 1 utr.M. 

Tho Wisdom of th© AneienU.. H» b/Ancis bac *•. 
Francis Bacon b> I *jt.l M4 v*jI<> 

17 . Lives of tho English PoetS 1 i> J .l.h'. u 

iS. Thoughts on Present DUcontenti. by li.Jm'in*] bg/ke, 

I©. Tho Battlo of the Hooks. AfC .. IL SmiIl 

so. Poems .bv i»^'ik'^ <^raM««. 

91 . Egypt ond Sojthis b> lUf'-Luiv 

9 J, Hamlet. .. bi m uij im srvvW«*|<ars, 

t> V'OjOgcrs* Tales by hard Il4kl.'vi 

94 Nat*ire and Art .by Mi>. In.iit.all 

s<. Lives of Aidbtodes, ^o.b> IW.vrch. 

t© A >7. Life and Adventures Of Bsron TrencK. .'V. t . 

©A ESAOTS.by AtiraKim 

.•> 6lr Roger de Coverley, AfO. .. I'v Stella* »t» 1 A.i u - #» 

!©• Voyages and Travels b> Slaic4>b. iv 

.11. The Uerehant of Venice b> m ijiLiiii siuLr^** rr. 

tt. Retigio Metiloi .by Sir I. br »»©«.. >1 |». 

^ Pepys's Diary.— 1000 — 1661 . 

M* Milton’s Earlier Poenu. 

tS> iho North'WeSt Poosogo l»y KI.Imi I Hakluyt 

^ Sorrows of Worter.by i.*<iiii; 

17 - Lives of tho English Poets by « l Johnt'vfi. 

3A Nathan the Wise.by t***'M*4< 

v> Groce Abounding.by l.»t*u Hanvait 

s^ Macbeth .. *. by tViinAm hkiki’si>eara 

41. Fepys's Dtary.— 1063 — 1003 . 

42. Earner Poenis .By P'lie, 

4\ Barlr Australian Voyage* by b Un bmV^ri .r». 

44. Tho Bravo of Venice by >t O. Lcsix 

4^ Lives of Demetrius, Acc.byl1utjr«ii 

4©. Peter Plymley's Letters. Ao. •• br Nyincr >mlilv. 

47. Travels in England to 1763 by c. V. SV 

40. Undine, and the Two Captains b* 1 m u \V m** |Vg juA 


l*ar<r 


g M..> 31 . 166 
1 1 tirv. Cmi) I' • • 
by " i,jun< ''l.ake 
bv Hularch. 
by r. v>i ^ S * ' 


Com// 4 Cmptnyt LimUtd, Ludgutt hUI, L$nd^ / Pmrit, Ntw y»rk and Mtlbrnmu. 
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Cassell Compands Classified Price List. 


6d 


^ ^ EDUCATION AX. 

7^6 Modore OeoffrAphlcikl Ro&dorB. 


9d. 


lOd. 


1 /- 


Inu nlu t«»ry l.esv^r*'^. J-«r J>cvtit«i-i. i North 

Sr.^Mdjf M . , Am«fica, AusCfAlAsl^ For 

It*rro<locfrtf^ L«V)ns. For Sund^ni IV , . li-wt 

Sr.ifi i4ril If ... M. Eurcpc. Fof Sran<liT<l V. ts od. 

I*T^.»lAnd .mil Wales. Tor Stan* The WotM. For bUndirds 

1-1. VlanrJVU, . .is.eA 

'^Slojd." Pv Fm )n I r i 

Sbako»pecikro*9 flaps for Sehocl Use* Cloth. E.ich. 

tiM«hHr<j III. Hr'tirv V. H aid lot JtjIniB Cirsar. ConoianuB. 
EucUdt Cassoll’B First Four Books of. 64. 

Drawing Books for Vouns* Artists^ M. etch:— 

How Uj Dihw ^IcmeotAr^* How lo Draw Landsespes. 
> orro®, hlodole, Ao. Trees, Ships, &c. 

How to Draw Floral and How to I>raw Animals, Birds, 
Ornamental Form*. and Doffs. 

ArltbineticSr Tbe Modern Scbool* By George Ricks B.Sc. 

i/* Sfaads. |, |\'..|.Afvr cotert, td. e.^cli; cloth, yd. each- 

ileoks for Stands. \. to p.)|>cr covers 3 <J- eacJi; cloth, 4d. each ; 

Ansivcrt, 6rt. 

A Seboql Bank Monnol. Ilv Arnr^ l..ambert. itu 3d.l 

CassoU's National library, VoK. in cloth. iP^r Litt f/^\ij-. 
^ KISCCXX^ANEOUS, 


{Pffr Lift t/ycli . 


Itounlon amonff Cbristloas* hy the Her. Ro,:>n*ld Smith- 
How to Solvo tne Irisb X«aad QuosUon, ity H.O. Arnold* 
I omer. ^ ' 

Women may Earn a Uvingr. By Mercy Grog^ 

— *.*?“*^ .SI. Nufc'ent. t 6/r ntsf is.i 

Cobdpn Club f sumpblets, an ttpp:i<a(tru.\ C^V. P. Dsiiey. 

}-oeal and oentrailsed Ooverament in Ireland* l«y 
*^PSrlaJ Federation. Rep' rt of the Conference. 
Appreciation of Gold. D> WiUiam Fouler. LI-II. 

Oi^SEi.i.'8 PzenmE story books. 

» iA-. #*% Each comAjninjy Sixty rai»c< of I'icfuic*. Sforir«, S«*. 

Talks. Daisy*® Story Book. Auntie s Storles- 

Briifht Stars. Dot's Story Book. Birdie's Story 

ljurscTyJoys. A Nest of dtortes. Book- 

T }P.7 _ Oood«Nicht Stories. A Sbeaf of Tales. 

Idttie CzUiDoa Chats for Small On At torors. Dowdrop Stories. 

StXPENNV 8TORV BOOKS. 

I no Srauirfficr « Cave. — LUiJo Dusie. — Lluie Bird. ~ Duke 
Little Ficklea—Tbe Elehester Colleire Boys— 
—Tho D^ Jur.—My First Cruise.—Tne liUne Feacc* 
roaker T he Boot Club. 

ArltIun»M^ Teat ^C&rds, Tb* Modcra^^e^ol. By 

all the Standards. Seven ScU of 4 oCar(Ju. 


</. Rick^, B.Sc. I.nnil. For 
Eschwt (5re«t//0 a) 


OatteU^fl KUtoHeal Readers* 

itom B.ifilish History. Standard j, red. 
Outline Of finffllsh History- SUnd%fd 4 . tL 
The Riitory of Epelaod for Elementary Sebools. Standards 
5< e, 7 , 1 $. and as. For UPl'ftR S rANDARDS-l 

tT Us? Times to Eliaabetb. ss. 

• ert II. From Elisabeth to Modem Times, ft. 

X. .1 /X , . WORLO*S WORKERS* 

New and Orimtul Volumea by FopuUr Authors W ith i'orlralts. Each 

a/ffi 5S.) 

0«n«r*l Gordon. 

Paihor MAtbow, 


Tbe Earl of Bbaftesbury. 
Sarah Iloblaton. Ariics 
^Weston, 6i Mrs. Meredith. 
Mary Carpentor and Mrs. 
SomerviUe. 

ThoroMA. Sdiaon & Sunuol 
P. B. Mor-o. Iiv Dr. Denslow 
and J. M.irsh I'arlcer. 

Charts Diokena. [Moore, 
g^lr Titus Salt and Oeonr© 
Florence KlahUuaie. Ca- 
^erino Marsh. Frances 
Udiey Hayertfs). Mrs. 
Banyard i *l-N.R.*'. 


VWS^IIU 

LlTOsey. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Hayelook and 
CpUn CampbeU, Lord 
Clyde. 

Dayid Liylru^tone. 

Oeorao M^aUer and Andrew 

SirndeL C&oed. 

Turner the ArtlsL [son. 

Stephen- 

Benjamin Franklin. 


B*,vyird(-UN:R~|.-I 

KELPS TO BEUBF* 

^ A. by the Rev. T. Teiynioouth Shore KLA 

^cation. By iho Lord BUhop olXarllale. 

“r* T«»ir‘njouth Shore. M.A. 

Lord. By the Lord DUhop of Derrv 
I^rsqles. By ihe Her. Brownlow Maitland, M.A. ^ **ry« 

The Atooement. By iho Lord Bishop of Peterborough 
The Morality of the OldTestameaL By the Rev. n; Smyth, D D 

BOOKS* AO lUwtratcd, cloth ellL Each- 
S^\r * 1 ”^ Boys. I Diamoods in the SondT 

Tae Hqir of Slmdale. I Surly Bob. 


ShonoUff 

Olaimod at Lut, and Boy's 
_Beward. 

Thorns and Tangles. 

Cuokoo In the Hobio’o 
NesL 

John's Mistake. 

The History of Five LftUe 
Pltohers who had yery 
lArye Bara 


Diamoads in the Sand. 
Surly Bob. 

The GUni's Cradla 

^onc tho BMUkm,. 
Tb« PorrymAa of BrUL 
Bury M*xw«U. 

Koalo Mirror* The. 
The Cost of Beyenae, 
OleTer Frank, 

A Banlahed Monarch. 
Seyentaen Oata. 


lilTTUB POUES^^ PAlNTXffO BOOKS* 

A Outline I llusiriUons for PolniW on nearly every paya 


so^ for *'Little Folks ** to 
Paint 

nsLUSTRATEB BOOKS 

Containing Intcretiing Mories, 
some Picture Boards. Esch- 
8pr.«mbles and Scrapes, 
Tittle Tattle Tales- 
Wanderloy Waya 
Dumb Friends. 

Up and Down the Garden* 
AH Sorta of Adyentures. 
some Farm Friends. 

Those Golden Sands. 


Book- 

Pioturas to Paint 


CASSELL’S CHtXsSREN’S TREASURIES* 

M'lih FuiJ'page Pictures and Accomp«nying St.riex, or Pi>ciry. 
CooH Hobiii.ikod otiier Nui a^ry Bhynt’S — i'j*o Qucum of liearts 
—Old Mother Hubbard.—Our Ftoturc Book.^l'unctui l^ays 
for Merry Dave.—<.. 1160 rfuJ bonies lor Young Folks .^—4 no 
Children's Jov.—Pretty Poems for Young People.—Pretty 
Fioturrs and Pleasant Storlea.—Talcs tor the LitUe On<a— 
My Sunday Book of Ficturca.^Sutiaay Garland ot Fiotures 
aod Stones.—Sunday R^adingK tor Little Folks. 

EDUCATIONAL* 

Primer^ The First* By I'rof. i'<xtgate, M.A. 

Science Applied to Work* ByJ. A. Dover, tlluvtnted. 
Science of Everyday Life* Hy J> A. Bower. Illustrated. 
Reckoning, Anglo-American Art of* By C. Frusher- 

ll<«w.ird. I.s^/ <7.1- ;^| 

Cassell aModem School’’ Teat Cards* Eachtet. 
Cassell’s **Combination” Test Cards, bia Setv Each. 
Flowers, Studies in* Id Thirteen pAckets, each containing Six 
Floi^cr^. l*Ach I'A krt. 

Complete Tot Book for all Pa bile Examlnationa* 
History, The Simple OatUnea of, niastrated* 
Spelling, MoreU's Complete Manual of* 

English Spelling and Reading Book* lUostnted. 
EUCUdi Cassell's* rir%t six Books, with the nth and loth of liucUd. 
Drawing Copies* Cassell’s Modem SchooL First Grade 

— I fccfr\nd- «>r< «.! 

Music, An Elementary Manual of* By Henpr Leslie. 
Shakspere Reading Book* Jo t Each. 9Ser n/ta ya6d.> 

German Reading* First Lessons in* By A. JligxL 
New Code ol Regulations, Handbook of* (SttaUc vs.i 
Cassell’s KistoHcol Course for Schools* 

I. biunce from Eiiuiieh Hustvry, iv. 

a. Tho Skmplo OutiiDo of Englieh HUtory. vs jd. 

y. The Cisea History of England, as. 6d. 

Carpentry Workshop Practice* Forty Lessons dfC* 
1 KCHNtCAt. SCALEl^ In Sct» of lu- rer SeL 
Cassell’s Miniature Library of the Poets* iSt^a%. Cd.) 

CASSELL’S POPULAR LIBRARY* In cloth. Each. 
History 01 tue Free 'iTauo Moveaiuni ib BnglaDd.—BoaWeU 
ana JohMOD —Rev. Howland HU).—Domestlo Folk-lore.— 
Story of tbe English Jsoobma—Tho Russian Buplre.^Our 
Colonial Empire.—English Journsitsm, and ta • Men who 
hsvo Made ft—Religious Revolution in the Sixteenth Cen* 
(urv.—The Young Man In the Battle of Life. {Sgfais^n.dd.) 
CASSELL’S RED LIBRARY* SlKTcovers* Each, fl^eZrtras.) 


Jatio Eyre. 

Wuthermg Heights. 

Tho Prairie. 

Dombey and Son. (9 Vole.) 
Night and Morning. 
Kenilworth. 

Ingoldsby Legends. 

Tower or London. 

The Pioneers. 

Charles CMaUey. 

Bsmaby Rudgo. 

Cakes and Ale. 

The Ring's Own- 
Poople I nave MeL 
The Pathfinder. 

Evelina. 

Scott's Poenis. 

Lett of the Barons. 
Adventures 01 Mr. Ledbury. 
Ivanhoe. 

Oliver Twist. 

Selootlons firom Thomas 
Hood's Works. 
Longfellow’s Prose Works. 
Sense ond Sensibility. 

Lord LyttOB's Plays. 

Bret H^te—Tnles* Poems- Ac. 
Martin ChuoslewiL /jVoIs.| 
The Prince of the Bouse of 
DavlA 

Shoridan’s Ploys. 


Uncle's Tom’s Cabtn- 
Eugene Aram* (man. 

Ja^ Hinton* the Guards* 
Rome ond the SaPly Ohris« 
Ians. 

T h ao R eray's Tcllowplush 
Papers. 

Deeralsyer. XBook, 

Washington Irving’s Bketoh 
Last Days of Palmyra 
Tolea of tho Borders. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Loat of tbe Mohtoons. 

The Old Curiosity Shop, 
Rlensi. ^ 

The Talisman. 

Toe Beart of Mldlothlon. 
The Lost Days of Pompelt 
Sketches by Boa 
American Humonr, 


Uaoaul»’s lays and Se- 
looted Bssoya 
Rarn I*orreQuer, 

The Plokwiok Papers (t Vela) 
Scarlet letter. 

Han^ Andy. 

The Bear and tho Ma iv 
Old Mortality. 

Bd^ P„. (ProM aad 

P^try, Sdectloni froia-l 
Morgorot Lyndsoy. 


2^0jnde I GosseU’s Okrtstmsus 

*WO Women or O&o 7 From ibe Maouscripu of Doctor Leensrd 


(Martlnestt. 
tr, by George 

National 


^T^l^phaolitost Tha itoUanf in ilia Nattonol 
^ Gallery* By Coeno Mookhoute. iUMlrated. 

Souvenw of Maebetll produced at the Lyceum Theatre. 

Loesu Ooyonment In Sngload and Oormony* Bvtho 

_ Rt lion. Sir Robert Mortar, C.^D., dc 

How to Awid Law. llyA. 1 . WWisjoa 
^OWn Holdiogs* VoU I. and if. Each- 

Soleca Spoetaeleo* By Dr. C. B«Q Ta^, 

***• *»««»•»♦ to tn*. B, a« 

The Post once of FiRy Woors Ago* 

Aolca D^u at SaaoU Obst* ByA*aP«yDa 

Poor Relief In Foreln Ooontrte^ 

Cremation and Dm BurioL Bv w. 


TRATED.BOOKS FOR TRS LBTTLK ON8B* renoJ 

Uftlng Intcreiiirxg Mon^ with PuU jage IDutirsUena In band- Colonli 
Hetofe Boarda Each- (Srrefre tail.) kSp 

I Sl?£ 


pur BoUdoy Houra 
Indoors ana Out 
IdtUe Mothers and their 
Ohtldrsn. 

Our Sohoolday Boure 
Croaturos Tame. 

Our Pretty Feta 


C^em^on and Dr^BunsO* By w, RoblnMa illustrated 
mSS h Waa and >Vhat It Did. 

taoMon^ine Sneoker^s Handbook on the. 
Pemoft Bm^oinent m Qovenment OttoeoiSwA to. 
Colonies and IndiOt Our« Hoe wo Got Tbe^ andV^ wo 
— Keep T_h^ By PjotCyril Ransome, M. A- Oxoa ^ 

(**Cobdea^ihM»a»phlei.| 

Dtstritraiion Bteform* By Tbomss lUlagwovth, 

tClothTfa 6d.i 


Creatures Wild. 

THZ LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 

GUt Books for Boya Crown Svo, cloth, {Ste af/s sa 6d.) 
wonderful Adveniureo. — Wonoers of instinoi 

Wondorfiil Balloon Ascents.—Won dm of Bodily BDongth 
and fikllL—WondorfUl Bsoap^ ^ 


Tbe^Old rAry Tal^'^ ra ed 1 

BLLDSTRATBD omoXAL RAILWAY 


Cwe/l Company, LimUtd, Ludgate HiU, London ; Paris, Mw Vori and Udbonmo. 


Cassell Sf Companys Classified Price List. 


3 


1 /- 

(O'U'd. 
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_ liCUOXOOS. 

HftATty CItOROS*** Ovu.'.'t isi 


K 4 {h. 


My Wor<c for Ov<L 
My Obj<>ot Id Life 
My A^piredoDe. 

My EmoiiOusX LiSo, 
My Body. 

My Orowtb In Di 7 loo 


Lt/e. 
My 


My 
his 
My 
My 
My 
My 
Soui. 


W«li( wtih Oo<l 
Aidj* to the Utvino Life. 
6 ouro«« of StrcDgth. 
>’ftther- 

Diblo. 


iS/e n fA 
L ''c; c It.- ti 


‘te 1 


i .1 ^ 

CO« IW 

s • ^ 

Criminal 


Kodplta.], A 


e\ C 


Kid TrdAsurd I or, *'TSe Unreco^'n wl ns rh-* Nr . T«^- 

Ovni Ihc ilic OM." By Ri la/d Hum 


Hi.I 

Holy Trinity• Klsorloo i Its 

iTj? the Hr*. Dr, S^cn.cl Kixioi. 


4 ft I I're^iif H»s?*. r>'. 


a 


i ' Oi) 
r»> the 


1 Must.*' Hr S'JCent. Cl 'h. ^.iltcVev i j 

So&t Back by tbs AukoU^ and otbor Ba 41 ads« 

Ket. h. l- 4 n/r.f, tf A. 

Shortoned Cbnrcb Sondoos and Hymns. Ccspde^i 
tfir Htv i. SV.tc. M \. 

Sbnll we Know One Anotbor? By ih« rl Re«. J. C k>tr. 

A., Bishop cl* I 

Voice of TlmOi The By John Suou t 


Metropolitan Toar*Book« Tbe. t'jz^r 
How Dante CUmbed the Mountain, uy H 
T^o KepubUc of tho Tuturo. i » v oJ » 

NuralAK for tho Homo and for tho 
Handbook of. } • «., j iv 
Health, Tho mHuonce of Clothinn 

^ • - t I *• '«.'• 7 > ft ' • > 

Police Code, and Manual of tho 

t. M - »r l \ ul.e't M «»‘ , 

and Kalr, Tho Manasomont 

Mvau. F k.i..s. 

WAHVpO^ XXNN’S NOm^S. 

n»f V/ t U.J . «. eiih ... , ....-k « Ul cich. 

A Man*4 My y^stJeoie. -^.e .s\?es 

The i'areoD o Dumiord. J*. Poverty Comer. 


2 /- 

cortt'd. 


F 71 

Xlaw 

. . 4 . ' b. 


of the. B> '^u: 


la 


I 


by 


1/4 

1/6 


2/- 


School Reglstors, CasseU*s« I Aite&dance He^i 

V'iausim ^ dciioui^ty Re^istrr. i 


IS. <1 


Sn^Qoorlna Workshop Practice rorty ^ssons in* 
Twili^t of X«ifo, Tho. Words or Counsel and Com* 
fort for tho AffOd. By }■ hti l.licrl ft, M A. 

German of To*day« By l^r. Ilrtn^-ru^ftn. 

CItlsoD Reader, a. H. o. Arr.i Fs fstrr. 

Reader* The Temperance. Dv Rrr. J. Desui* Hir l. i r 
Laws or Cvery*Day LlfO< B> H. O. Arnold Forstr, 

i Set ^ e-L i 

Bdarlborouch Arithmetic Ruloa 

Little relks' History of Cncload# By ikt Cr^i^ Koua 

With fa MlaUritibftL t I th 

French, Key te Cassell's Lessons in* Cloth. 

KhJva^ Burnaby's lUdo to. cr^ tb. 

Photography for Amateurs. < i *h. is > 

CacporimenUU Qeomotryf First Elements of. B> Pjul 

lu*'! I ilu .irsteJ. 

Principles of Perspective as Applied to Model 
Drawlna and Sketchlna from Mature, Tho. 1 ^* 

_ (.c -yr Tfob^idre /w *>1 » 

The Ptokins of tho Homo. Ji> k. aim<»L 

Enersy and Motion i A Text Book of Elementary 
Mechanics. Bs B-iu'*. M.A. 

EUguetto of Good Society* tK. Un iv) 

Handbook of Nursing* 1 i 

Illustrated Books for the Little Ones* inter. 

C.tifttc AU Jilu«lr 4 'C'i, Cl tl» ifilt. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN* 

Tb« feat tf U»o«jritc Autftci'.. jn.f lUj rhi< «Jvh ut. 
FUyfiil Hours. I l lcAsurv for All. 

Joyful Dsyt. I Good Timrs. 

Dairy Dlno Eyes. t;w 

GXFT BOOKS FOR KOUKG PEOPLE. 

By AuthofS. WMti lUy^ntlcA^ ij* C 4 .h. Cljih^UL EacK 


CASSELL'S_ 

TheCovmbfborrow 
B» lAn.oC-UaJl 
Under a BTrouKC hlAsk By 
Frwvk 

A Queer Race. B> W. WeitAjl 
iJesd Men’s Roek by 
Cap *410 Trafal^sr B* sC. .t^il 
An J LSurir. 

The PfittDtom City. By w 

VVe»ult. 

Another's Crime. By lUaa 

n<. 

Thi YoKv of the ThOrkii. Ur 

.’y J.u\k 4 . 


X*1BRAR7* Cr.»T. Ir*., i4,<r 
wr.o js J^ha Neman > i> 

Ci.jrVi Henry li^'irrr. 

Tho TrAtfedy ^;f Br*m<ws*er. 
By .SlAnhj I. M. .:r,. 

I An AmencAD PenmAu B> 
J«.li 4 ft H^afhvfr.r. 

Section 068 ; or. The FstAl 

Letter By Ji^lus H* .th.rr.e. 
Tho Brnwn otoD*. Boi. By 
W H. biA-ap, 

A Trftpc Mystery. By JuUsa 
Tt.e Orest PAnk Robbery 

ByJut^A H 4 wth iLe. 


-A. 


Auth'.f if 'I r Ir-shJfc r<.; 

I^o^e I've SmUed Wltb^ t\x»\v uu-rr 

EneUsh and American Authors. 

CKtft. E.xzL. ifi.r i.tiTf/T\-.uf^ei. set i.> 

Xliustra^d omcial Rnijway Guidos. IdO ih. xFcrLut. 

Little Folks" Proverb Painting Book. 

***Tffl **GOLDEN MOTTOES" SERIES. 

f-' l*>cvK •ith Fw>ie p4k'o lUt^Ua- 

CroNft 8 k V. vivt.i uilt. 


t 4 <h U.<t 


Kh DesDersDduai.^ By 
Kr*. F- L 4 njl.r>,l 4 r. M A 


THo Boy Huotore of Kon* 
lucky. By Edvard S. Hluv 
Bed ro»tber: s Tsio of tho 
American >*r.nilor. By 
Edvaid S. EHik Ihyninstviu 

ScckiDS a City, oy Ms,(sie 
BhMoe Rovrard; or '* If 

Wtshee woro Horsoe.*'^_ 

Pruik'e LHo-Ostilo; or. Tho 
Throe Frteode. 

Jack Hareion'e Anchor. 

Fr I tie re. ur.** It's e Loaklano 
that hae no Turol'ic. 

I^or Monk'e Hollo: or. 

•• l^k before you Loep.** 
UreuU'e Slumoilng Dlock; 
or, ** Pride comee before s 
Fall*" 


Ruth's Ufo Work: or, **Ko 
lAlns, no Oaixui. * 

Rags aod Rainbows: a 8 tory 
or Thanksgivth^ 

Undo Wtliuuu's Chartfc;or. 

The Broken Trust. 

Pretty PJiik'e Purpose: or. 
Tho IJtUo Street Mer¬ 
chants. 

Trixy; or. 
in Olaae 
Throw Stones." 

The Two Uardosstlcs; or. 
"A Fnenu iu Meed u a 
Friend Xaoeod.** 

Tim Thonson'a Trial ; or, 
•'All i* not Gold that 
OHUv-ra" 


Bear 


and 

l-ut 


Forbear. 


tho 


Dy 


Odde.** By 

iMtv 


Forcinost 


If I Can." By 


"HenoxiT is mjr 

Jeir.j 4 Heri£,> 

Avt'.&i. 

"Aim at the Sure End." By 
J nuly Se^rcbbdl 
**Hc Couguers Who Endures.* 


li> the Auih.*i4 (J ** M4> Cuiuun^* 

, L.^m « Tfisl," A<*. 

AU STORir BOOKS. 

AU Itttilis.eJ I CvBUifaiv^ br*'r(ev I r 

Crwn sifv, tkjr. JV'cacJy bcucii m cRth s'UL 


ufii* Feo^'a 


"Those who Live 
Houses thouldo'l 


Tho Top of the Ladder: Uow 
to Reach It. 

Stories of tho Toner 
A Moonbeam Tangle. 

Mr. i^rkes Nieoes. 

May CuDQ»nghams TriaL 
,fSW. and olhrr TaJes. 

LitUe Folks**Sundav Book. 
The ChUdrcn of the Court. 
Four Cats of ibr Tippertona 
MsH-*n # Two Ho**.-* 


Little Fkots.\ra. 

Madgs and her Friends. 
Through Peril to Fortune. 
Aunt Tabltba's Waifs. 

In Miaonicf Again. 

Two Fourpohuy Bits. 

Poor Kelly. 

Tom Hcrld. 

Maid Marjory. 

School Oiria. 


CASSELL*S MINIATURE 

_ POETS. {,144 JU 4 IX \ 

MUtoD • -at I Burns 

Wordsworth - > V. li. ' iiurns 

^^feUOW . J Vali. 


LIBRARY OF TBS 


Lon 

Scott - . , avvb. 

Hood - . . , Vek 

p.a^Aity 1*0 of the alio»r l\eu may be rad in 
any ih/ce in e V, J*.. m <loih U«, ;s uL 


Byron - • 

9 ijer»dsn and I 
OoldsmUh / 


a \ 

s VUa. 
a VoU. 


AJJ lUufttfsied Ih/oughnut. sad Uouod LACivih gilt. 


a DoQ' 


Woo WUiia Wluklo. 

Ups and Oowas of 
oof's Idle. 

Thrso W«o Ulster 
Up the Laddsr. 

Faith's Father 
ily lAod aod Sea. 

Tho Toung Bemagtona 
Tom Morra's Error 
Worth More than OelA 
Jeff and LsE (Fire. 

Through X^ood ^ Through 
LlhracT of Woaders* 


thcr Goldsn Looks. 
Roy; and other 


Cruwniro. ^th. lAVr 4 fW</AVfr.. 9 *f is. 


Olrl with 
Tnc Chip 
etcrlss. ^ 

Ros- s from Thoma 
Baggies, Bagglee, and the 
Bmperor. 

Stories of the Olden Time. 
Diok'i Boro: and other 
Stories. 

The Old Fairy Talea With 
UHgiruf lUusiratlona. Cktk. 
iSet e//# ivl 

lOuxtrstcd Cift llonky f.s Doy-s. 


Ilf C. f rutber 
<hUe 4$ In. 


EOUOATZONAL* 

JtMkoningy ABBlo«Amsrtcan Art of. 

Howard. {144 aO^ tut 

SUstorlcsU Cartoons^ Cassall's Colourad* 

X 3 $ la) $ia Lech, t Set a/jt id. $ 4.1 

BJihiSr OlMS Rsadors* OaSMtl'a* Illustrated Hath, i v<r 

ef/s ss. US I f LiUey, M. A. 

Osoaoirtcu Drawing for Armu Candidates* By H. T. 
Practical aoUd Oaometrr* A Wamiat of* Uy VVuuAtt 
Cord^ Rou, Major K.I.. 

Mschaaica Uy sir R. SttweD Rail. LI...O. 
drawing* Jiy U. a. ^ ^ . 

Copios» Oassatl's Modora SchooL Second 

Grade—J**/r#hsed. i^er ftise ikl 

Orthomiphie and taomstrlc^ Projactloa* 

Baiidma oonstractioo^ Tha Elomoats of* 
SFStoaatIo Drawing aad Shading* Jiy ciafi*^ Ryso. 
imadhook of Now wodo Rogutatfoaa* Arv e* 4 s ^nuuJ 
4 ‘ 4 /t/i 4 tt. fly j'»ho B. Mci «4 CWtii. tV/u/i# itj. 

«foaOS'S BoOK^kOOPlag* By Thccdu*# Fvt Seboob, >v ; 

.; liuJedDoou. eft. liWeA 


tof the MUUun 


/44 3 V t 


ataiT Schools* lOu^' 


Dookft,.eft. 

MiBtdfT of Englaad for ESm 

USiOd i vr e/4/ lod. IS. snJ fa. 6d.| 

Kaawng Shoots* Kodora* fSeHe^ EacU. c*.J 

Koaoaag gg^i^ B^ooL 

CradL 14 Riampieft prloied oa Card 


« i tnc l\<u nay be rad m cLih 

u n « N • J*.. in <Joih tu«. ;s (d ; or in 

in cRiA bux. kijer?.J yv.; *oy f^ur 1ft 4 Veit., in c 
^ IS NoU., in Oath U»i. ktttred. j 

akospsoro's Plavs. The 


hot {4 VvU.r. $k 5 

f»y thfee in 6 Vvi*., 

clotri bot. Ictteied. 
: or ibe Rt^bt 

fbe Sctcft rtjya produced at the 


8 h^«.p 6 ar«>a PIav.; 

Lyesum. (ftpaurr I'oi 

4* , DESERTED 

CoftUuiftg of d4 iujt o/ (ho moil Uiouriie I’vcms of SUbdatd 

MllUo's L’Allegro And H Fodm^mo. fAbb^v 


In Loiters _ 

Through Trial to Triumph 
Heroes of the Xndisn Xm- 
pire. 

Slroog to Suffer. 

THE <<DEEXt._ 

By rdeard S. htlo. WuJi l-uU-jagc lUg 4 iratlo? 7 ui sack 

^ ^'•pip in tuc MountAins. 


2/6 


^ . A Story 

or the Huguenots. 
AdAmHepburn's Vow. 

Story of 

the Lost veslAL 

*4 


Hunters of iuv oiaic. 


44 

^ lidwsid S. hMik. With 

Mod In the Woods 
Med Ui the Block House. A biory 

„ . . THE *^LOG OABm*^ 

Th. 1 ^? io ..c 

Aut 9 U 4 vm% A-mt. I Cadip-F ire And Wigwam. 

Foot-prints In the Forest. 

“GREAT RIVERM SERIES* 

Down ftbA wi* * d*4rd b. UUk. lUuxtrsted 
Down BJMUMppi / Lost in the 

Up the Tapajosi op Adventures In Dm 
WORLD IN PICTURES. 

All the RuselAs. 

Ohsls About Oermsoy 
The Eastern WonderlAod 
Peeps Into China. 


l^t war Trail. 


I# 


ruliia^/s 

I Ned on the River. 

Siw cf ' 


lUuftUatloni le each. 

River. 

Fiofte**r I Ue la Kentucky. 


Wilds. 

IL 


.. Ptap. cWtiL 
Through Pleturo l^nd. 
Woodland Romanoea 
Stofles of Girlhood 
Frisk and his Flock. 


Of the 

CEgyptL 

OHmpsse of South 
Hound AfrtoA. 

The Land of Temples 
The Isles of the Pssilla 


Pyramids 

America, 


lUust/AieJ tbrougbeut. 

Pussy lip-toes* PAmilr. 

The Boy Joiner and Model 
..Haker. (turo. 

The Children of Holy Scrip* 


Cajft/^ 4 f Company, Limiitti, iMdgat* Hill, loMi/on; Paris, Anv York and A/e/6oHrnt. 




2'6 

(oni'd. 


3A 


RAX«r«GROWN OXFT BOOBS* 

IIluMfatctl. Cfown ^vo. cloth 


Pen*c PcTpl«xittc*. 
M 4 rff»rdt^s Enemy. 

Oolden D*tb. 

NotAb)« Shipwrecks. 
Wonders of Common Thin^ 
LittJe HingfCB. 


Soldier and Patriot. 

Pteturct of School Life and 
Bo^ood. (of Life. 

The xounfirUan In the Battle 
The True Olory of Woman. 
Truth wtll Out. 


FOPOX^AXt VDLXTMSS FOR 70 I 7 NO PEOPU. 

Ch' Cru>tn 8 ro Mrr 

Daelalva EvaotS lii Hiatory« By Thorn'll Archer. IMu&trsted. 
The True Robinao& cruaoea. Cloth i^lt 
Poepa Abro&d for FoUca et Home. 

E&rljr Ezplorera. B> Thomis Fr.»-t lllo$tr 

Home Chet with ear Younc FoUca* JiMcrrntedihrriughout 

«Fun|rle» Pe&k. and Ptftin. TiJu<;trate i throughout. 

The XPorld'a Lumber R^om. By Scim>c.ive. 

Horoce of Evor7«day Life. By l^ura Laac. lUuttrate<l. 

O. MADVllle Fonn*8 Noaela. i'tf /<•* Lite ar 9 %.: a/s^ The 
^ loar'a People Aw»»k * 

EO 0 eATlONAL« 

Object Leasona from Hature* for the Use of Schools. Bj Prof. 

I... C' MialL Jiluvtr.ited. 

Sculpture* A Primer of. By l?. R. Mullins. 

Higher Clnaa Remdere* CuaeU'a. llluMratc^l. Each. <S/r 

Nomeiichl ExAjnplea in Pntctleatl Mecha.nlea Aod 
Mftchine Deaiaa. By H. ('* Ulunc. M.l* . ith ni'^kT^Aiikv 

1 ^»tl 4 |r roMII 6 *r* 

Latin Primer (The Koi^. By Prof. J. iv Po^tpatc 173 
Latin Preae for Lower Forma. B\ M. v. iUyhcM* m.a. 
Chomlatry* The Public School. Ii> I. II. Anderson, m.a. 

Oil PalntloB* A Manual of. B\ rhr non JotmCMIicr. Cloth. 
French Reader* Caaaeli'a Public School. By OuilUumc 

Fren^ Grammar* Marlborough. Arr.mj^ed nnd Compiled 

hy Kcr. J I* Hficht, M A. {.s^/ ' /ixerinfj," ;< od.) 

Algebra* Manual of. liy i.albrahh nnt\ lljujehton. Pari 1 . 

Cloth. iCotnf.'ftf, ;s. WJ 

Optica. By (f'sihr.ilih and ]|rtuc*Mon. 

Euclid. I.. n., JIf, By C.iIhrMth and lfauch<<^n. 

— Books 1 \‘., \\, VI. lly Oilbraith And liauK'hton. 

Plano Trigonometry. By Galbraith and Kaus*hton. Cloth. 
French* Caa 8 ell*a Leaaona in. Parts 1 . and II. Cloth, each. 

\Lf>*nyltif. 4 S, 6»l.l 

**Model Joint'* Wall Sheeta* for Instruction in Manual 
I nlmni*. Bj 1. lUrtcf. Kieht Sheets. Each. 

Natural Klatory Wall Aeeta {Caaaell*a>. Ten Suhjeciv 

Separaio Shoots, as. Oi each. L 'Hrt\ouni<>i, cncl^ 

Natural History c oi.ouRtty WaU Shoot., Cas.eU'.. 
Mounted, n. M. e ich. 

MXSOELXsAKEOnS. 

NaralQK of Sick Cblldron, A Haadbook for tbo. By 

t athrrlnc J. W.v^«l, 

Metropolitan Tear Book. The. CiMh. ?$.> 

Browning* ab Introduction to the Study of. Dy 

Arthur Symons. 

SAOiicu Academy Note., 1800 . 

Stromata. Short Hsviss on (ruclal N>«t Tc^ttment Pnssaaes. 

i^-and l->*in llymns. By Archdescon Shcrin^lnm. 

Tbo EoKlaad of Shakeapeare. By E. Covlhy, with Full- 
P\tfo liliittraiinnv A'rr^ Crown 8v'0. 

Behind Time. ByCeorKe Parsons l-ythrop. 

Joim Parmeleo'a Corae. By Julian Hawthorne. 

the South Pole. By \V. H. Kingston. Illustrated. 
Famoua SaUora of Former Tlmea. Illustrated. 
wDleode. The Universal Telegraphic Phrase BocIl Desk and Pocket 
hditions. Each. 

What Oirla Can Do. By Phyllis Browne. 

TwlUsht Fanclea. FuU of Pictures. 

^ thoUtUo Onea. (Sh 3*. ad.) 

“®«0MSnd Merton, in Words of One Syllable. RdUi^u, 


ED 0 CATZONAL. ^ . t? i> c 

Toehoolosy. Manuala of. I ducd by Prof. Alston, F.R.S.. a^ 

kichird WormeU, P.S:., M.A. Jllustr.itrd throughout >»ilh original 


ProRoaa. 

PraeUc^ Kennel Onlde. By Dr. 


After. l^A.K. Connell.M.A. 

-i.-TT— — —«./ ->r. Gordon Stabler. (Set t&) 

Doy* The. By Jilsione. With Twelve fuU-pagn lllusiratloas. 
Oommentairy on Numbere. iStt a/iy> 3s. eiaf es. ed.) 
Cox^entery on Douteronomy. f5« aLe js. 

Romana. jiWof/e 3%. and ju M.| 

^ introducUonfto the. 

T.Sb bf the. Sermons preached at 

tne IfoiK Canon>rcmAtitie. 

Olortea of tto Maa of Sorrows. The. Sermons by the Rev. 

H. O. Bonavia Hunt. Mus.ly. |*.R,s. Hdin. 


Z nCHNICAL KANOAtiS {lUustraiedJ. 

Th^o Bloraonu 01 iTeoUoai t Dramno for Cebinotmakera. 


PorapaotlTa 

Model DrewtJiff. 

Drawing for BioiiemMoni. 


DravHog for Brioklayora. 
Drawing for Metal • Plate 
Werkera. 


Qothio Bten ewo riL 

® 5 UaZObometry^ Ineludiay 
Artthmetlo. VoL 1. ElemenUry Stage. 

FbloUBK. W.d, £?*h. Coloured H.,e, 

I 22 w'u 22 ®i * I®*" *^“*®“* (Sffahan.) 

By T. Tones. ,i) 

1 ^.LrmSgg£°*±‘-J^ lislbnllh snd Itaushlbn. 
o®n?lf.®% a^op FJlteott. 

Gortnlhlana L aud IL (jal 
Galatian a. Bpbeaiaaa, and 
Phmnptana. (3s.J^ 
Coloaau^» Tbeaaalonlaoa 
_^and Timothy. (39.) 

Titua, Fhllomon. Uabrawa. 
_and Jamea. (3s.) 

PeteiN Judo, and Joha (3a.T 
Tbo Bevolatton. (3S.I 
An Introduotloo to tbo New 
Toatamont. (rv 6d.) 


Qoneaia. iyL^-) 

Sxodua. (3a) 

Loraioua. ijs.) 

Numbera. (aa Od. 
Douteroaomy. |ss.M.| 

fit. Mattbow. 13s. ea.) 

Bt. Hark 
ec Luko. (3S. 6d.> 
fit. John. <3Vdd.) 

Tbo AoU of the ApoaUoa. 

iP- 6d. 


THK 0rORLD*8 IPORBSRr 

' ^’f'puUr Auihora Tvith Portraits Id 

SU Vds., Mch containing 3 work*. Oolh. gilr edges. Eam VoL * 

- 4- linch work can uso be had separately. iSe^ la) 

pf1<i-a/d3i Text 

Complete Tost With Preface. Conspectus Me- 

Blblewomen stad Noraoe. Yearly t^oltune 


and f>rACtical illustrutionv 
DviiiNo OP TEXTii.r Fabrics. ^ _ 

PRACTICAt Mechanics. By Prof. Perry. M.E. c«t.K 

Ci'mNC Tools workrp nv Hand andMachiks. By Prof. Smiih. 
Di-siGN IN Textile Fabkics. 4s- c-i. 
smet. AND Iron. 3s. 

sriNSiNG Woollen and worsted. 4^ 6d. 

lAWS Of Evory.Day By H O. Arnold Foreter PtuihU. 

ti-H Half Pcr>bn caIC gilt top. iStt aUf i«. 6 d-) ... 

Miniature Cyelopsedia* Caasell^g. containing 30.000 Subjects 

4 S. c«J. I _ , M „ 

Colour. By Prof. A. H. Church. AVtr and Enlarged Edtiifn. 

EDKlUb Z.tt«rature, Tbo Story,M. By Ann» BucJtUnd. 
Guide to EiMloyment In theClvll Seprtce. 
Shnkapere Roadlng Book* The. By H. Courthope Bowen, 
M.A. lUuSfTAtc^i. i^era/iaiu) _ _ ... . . 

Oermna Oramxxi&r. Tho Marlborough. CompQod ana 

Arranged by the Kcv. f. F. Brlcht. M.A. Cloth. , ^ ^ w tw 

Frexseh Eserdaea* MarlMrough. By the Rot. C. w Da 

tJde. M.A., French Master in M.>rl>>oroui;h College 

3 f und ff ao-fn g- By Frank O. CrcSSweiL 
HydroatAliea. By Galbraith and Haughton. Cloth. 

Steaim Enarine* By Galbraith and Haughton. Ooth. 
Matbi^meflrul Tenlea* By Gaibnith and Haughton. 

^ MechJUlicad By Galbraith and Haughton. Cloth. 

Linonr Dm wing And Projeeiien* Two \ oK In One. 
Freneh*Engllah and Enguah»Frencb Dictionary® a#- 

/'.fi/i isiih i.ooo new words. als^ 4L Cd.l 

Latin«Engllah and Ex>gliah»Latin XHctioxxory* Nrm 

Dmwlng for Conentera and Jolnem* By & a. 

|>^\i.U 'n With fcnifmHngt. 

Natural PhlJoaophyo By Prof Haughton. 

Alphabet* CoaaeU^a Pictorial* e&d Object 
Sboet for InfaLot Schooled 

TKS FI OUTER SERIES. 

Cheap EdidoDS. Illustrated ihreugbout 


The Human Haoe. 
Mammalia. 

The World before tbo 
Deluge. 

Cookery* Oaa Stove* 
Marriage Ring* The. 


The Inaoct World. 

Tho Ocean World. 

Heptilea and Btrda 
Vogotable World. 

By Mrv Sugg. Illustrated. ^ _ 

A Gift Book Tor the Newly Marrfod and 


f-t those Contemphiing Marriage. By WUUam Landel^ D.D. AVw 
>ffi ^ Ed (5irr Os. Od.) 

Germany* Willlaa of* A sucdact Biography of William !«• 
t.rrMtait Emperor and King of Prussia. By Ar^ibald Forbes. 
Shokapere* ^^e Leopold* With about 400 lUustntlo&i* 
Cl-uh. ( 3 >r 6s. en«f yv 6d.) ^ ^ ^ 

The Eye* Ear* and Throat* By H. Power, F.R.CS.; G. P* 
I icUr; and 1. S. BHstowc. F.K.b. 

Vicar of walcofteld* !ne* and other Works by Goldsmith 
IlhHIrated. 

Otadfltone* Life OL By C. Barnett Smith. ChfaP FJiOVn. Cloth, 
CuiaahJre Folk* lly the Author of *'John Orlcl^ai.' Ac. 

Civil Service* Guide to Employmoat ia the* WUb aa 

Introduction by 1 . D. Morril, LL. 0 . 

Steoaa Eawlae^ The Tbeorw and Actioa Of the* F 


Stooaa Eagla'e* The Theory and Actioa of the* For 

PRACTICAL Men. nv w. h. Nonheott, C.E. 

ZAad Oueatlon* By Thomas). Elliot. M R.A.C. 

On the SQuator* By if. Do w. Illustrated. 

A Veor'g Cookery* By Phyllis Browne. 

Phroae oad Fable* Dictienory oL By Rev- B* C. Brewer, 
L L. D. L>iU\^n^ b ufa rrai. {Su aU^ as. 6d- ^ 

Sporte oad Paatimee* Oaefiell'a complete Book oL 
Ch4apEdui^n, IS’ith over 90> Illustrations. Cloth. 

Xa«door Amxuemeate* Cord Oomee* oad Fire aide 
_ Foa* OoggeU'e Book eL iilustmod. 

Poultiy^Keeper* The Practical* By Lewis Wrigbt With 
Eight Now Colour^ Fbtes and other Illustranon& 

Pigeon Keeper* The Practical* By Lewis Wiight. 

Rabbit KeMer* The ProoUcol* By Cunictilus. 

Bunyata'e IHlgrlm's Progrece* Cogcell'e* with am 
Original lUustraHonL 4ta M/ 7 <r f/atJi giiU S*-) 

€logpel Of Grace* The* By a LIndesle Cloth. 

ABIERIOAN LIBRARY OP FXOTXON* 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 

A Z«atlD-Quartier CourtaMp. By Sidney Luaka. 

Grandiaon Kathor. By Sidney Luska. 

Tho Toko of the Thorah. By Sidney Lusira. 

Who ia John Noman P By Charles Henry Beckett 
Tbo Tragedy of Brlnkwator. lly Martha U Moodey. 

Sootioo o 56 ; or. Tbo Fatal Lottor. By Julian Hawihoiae. 
Anothor'a Orlmo. By Julian Hawthorne 
Tbo VoUod Boyood. By S. B. Alexander. 

Orion tbo Gold Boator, By Sylvanui Cobb. Jtmr. 

** 80 ." By Edgar Henry. 

Ear mol tbo Boouu By SyiTtaus Cobh, Juar. 
TBRBS«AND®8XKPBNPnr BERXBS OP STANDA&B 
VA 2 JBB FOR FANXEY RERDXNO* 

AU lUttstraltd aad bound to cloth kUU Crown ara. 

Atuton ud her Work,. Pagnr OgUTto', XnberlU&e* 
Mlaalon Life In Groeca and Thr FamUr Honour, 

E.Ui,rWa,t. 

Th, ^roo Hoinw. Workln* to Win. 

Krilof Mid his FsblM. 

sJI W. R. S. R.Won, M.A. 

Th; H»l^.t«rfc Ffttry TolM. By Prof. Mortoy. 

, •. T?* ®I*f. *?r® ***• ,bOT, cut ,1 m b« obtmloMl bound In morocea 

doth lidM, full ijUt. (A. ceh. ^ 

BOOKS FOR YOVNO PEOPXJ:. 

By Mrt. Molerworth. lllustiated. 

T. Mtads. IButtrotsd. 

gefiOP g ygBle g* _ C *ee/ tditUn, CWn. (Sre aU« 5^1 

By Sarah Pitt. I Hum rated 

T^nMC for tte Young relic. By WillUm AUlngtoia Boarda 

^ SchoeL b/l, T, Meade. 
WhUe AMcoac* A Boy^g Adveaturoa 
»^29-^i^*3**** ?2!yr^* By David Ker. 

BiflUM^ Aehore* By Alfred Blwea 

®aFS Of WolloM 

Annie S. Swan. 

Oa Boua the ^^Kamermldai'^ orBKartin Leigh’sXsCg. 

AtimR.Jl” ^icheso^ Wlib FuA-mge Tinted lUustrationa 

Bueea oad K ing , Pen er. iS^ Loyad Vrentlcs* By 

lUuantioaa 


fip 
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In Quest of Gold* By lOu^crat^d. 

Tbe CbiWCluit Aibttnia 

Picture Album of AXX Sorts* >N ith I u9.fii|;c lili'tmi nj» 
T\io Kow Cliildren*s Album* 

Owb Album of Anlmeds. 

Ibum for Home. School* a^d Plxty* C«>ritiUan,; 


Album for Home, School^ i 

by popHjljr Nuih-'TS. 

Bo*Poep« A Treasury for the UtUe Ooes, 

tbrou^bL^t. I'llL <•* ) 

Robinson Cnasoe. Cassell's, iv /wV !Uu!tr.>t^l 
Swiss romily Robinson* Cassell's. Il)uitrac4. 

Uitle Folks iLnlarOUU Ktlf VcAity With 

r.«* 4 rlv r>> in « 3 cb, 

Choernl Clatter. M 

Home Chat Serlesv The. B<)vir.d in I’lctur^ a^nrdi. 9 . e^A. 

.'rj/, see 55 . ■ 

POPITXftAR BOOKS FOR TOGKO PCOPtX. 

Ne«r and Cheaper Kditi^ns. Ci7^n fio.with F.l^jhe FuO-^i.'e 

O-^th ^u. 

The Palace Beautiful, a STvry F'f CirK By I.. T. 

Per PortuQO and Glory. A s^i^ry oi ibe Wat. By 

l.ewis llou,*h. ^ 

Follow my Leader or. TK<* ef Tenjf'et«>». vy T* 2 »«st 
Barnes Reel. __ 

Catherine Owen's New Cook Book. 


W»tcb and Clock Blakioc. Ry f>- cu.^ow. V.c<-J‘rr.w.^i - f 

eh^ lino h M-r I »r caI InUitutc. — ^ a 

Design in TextUo Pabiic*. Dr T. R. Aihenhuru. «.tb 
CoT^areU and nutnrrous other 



French* CnnUsL-—^ 

Superior I inlLTC. kath«r t act. Heeflto r-Cdj . , 

Preo^ CaaseU's Lessons la. Srtf anA Rn<sed E /i/i 

C'-m^ie In Onf Vr»( i^ee Oi~' ^ d en- 

Prawfna for Machinists and Bnclaeera. By £iu> 

A. OnTd^on. Wub mcf ro lUasrrjtj.>tv ^ ^ , 

Miniature CycJoptedla. Ro«tuich- <Se/ aUe ji. oil 


CD U CATION AX.. 

Gaudeamus. S^ncs f .r Sch>> is aii l i ' t>sr~. r«liir>] >v )ohr. 

\ Atrs.f'f 

Historical Cartoons, Csssell's Coloured. Sit M^untri 

•V and • irn • )Ch foJer • 1 'a»L 'tj. < il 

Dyeiufi: of Toatiie Fabrics, The. I)> yt < M.>rT.:nri 
Stool and Iren. l'r^^ H. crecuw^-Mii. > (..s. 

Marine Painting. By MaJicx w Mi>. k.j. wuh SitTrr-% 
C vlour^ 

Animal Painting In Water * Colours. L^'Utren 

C*‘* r^<l rf<-.l^rick TayW 

Tree Pointing in Water-Colours. Rv w. H 1 . »'t> 

\ C'-l.wicJ PUlcv 

Water»ColOQr Painting Book* By R. i* Ixit K. ^w?h 

C I yrcl 

Sepia Painting. A Course of. With Twenty ^ ur Pia*rs (r m 

K. I*. iSeea.j' t.* 

Neutral Tlnt^ A Course of Painting In. w*th Twenty- 
1- Jt l'iAr« by K. I*. 1^1' U, 

China Painting. l»> Flt'rcncc I With Stittm Ori^nAil 

Cc: or^i i'Urrv 

Flowers* and How to Point them. By Maud Si/ul u.ts 

Teo C' -rc^l f'l »:c%. 

Technical Sducator, Cassell's. A>tr«jn./ 

V«. 4 ^ 1 . anJ II. I Ach. .>;/ ' cv. ; ar^ j '..t > 

Flower Painting in Water Colours. M Ub Tver.t\ Fa:- 

'im>k C«>U'>urrd I I i/il aLd S j SrrkCV By F b. HuUe.^, 

} l-S, ha'r» 

Popular Educator, Cassell's NEW, With Kc.ixd leit, 
><“*» Ma^. Nr* C* I 'itr I Tiatci, N«» Tyj^. T«'c. jrf.>*e J 
«ri F(^ht \'cK l a^h 

Populv Educator# Cassell's. Coap^te InSu wi^. Each 
Oeomotry# CosioU's Course of Practical* C nsivtit.f <( 

ULrailh tA I ]tau,*hrvri. 

a TcfM |>^irv M' uQtrO 

I 

FINE ART UBRART. Edited by Ivhn Spaike., 

I'rincipal of the S.Mth Kor.jin^na Ait S<hoc<ls with abcut loe |Uus> 
tratioaa la eadi 


Jly o. Author 


ADVXNTtmE BOORS. 

Sdy afddy f^.r A. Admirbtol.. 

hy FranL birrrtf. (.rv-nirh .-r* i-. - r- .« 

Tho ^Secret Of the Lamas. AJTate orjlilhet* 

The AstonishUig lUstoiy ef Troy Town. 

The^ BlaVk Arrow. A Tak Ot the Two By R U Sie*env>n. 

Commodore Junk. By 0. Maunfle Fecn. 

A Queer Race* Ur W. ^uii. 

»a?t»o“m0^7SSi.fc JtV H*rW. HiCfprd. lOgrtruH. 
Kidnapped. By R. >- St^^^er.v n IJIuterai^L 
Island By K. Sleren%o<u 


lUuairitM. 


I 


(See 

4/y.« 

t\ I 


Tho EducstioD cf tbe Artiet. 

By Eni«f Ch^a^au. 

Tepeetiy 
o 


^peetiT. A Short History 
»r B> iftinta. 

EngrAtring. Ite Ongi&i Pro> 
ccee^e* snd Hutorr* By 

if» r 


V'lCcdfe Ifeari Del 
Artuuo Anstomy. 


M«. 


Greek Arcbaology, A Mso- 
usl of. By MaiLme 
The EngUsA Bohool of Psinl* 
log. By Eraest Cr.ctncau. 
lotr^vlucton by Pref. Rudkin 
The FlemUb Bobool orPslat* 
Ing. 

The untohSohool ofPelntl&g 
RELXOXOGS. 

8 t« George for Engrlaad i end otli«r Srmions yrea.hrd to 
Ch'llren. li> the Re«, 1 Tri,;fijrT>outh Sh^rr, M A 

Life ef the World to Come# The# sAd other Subjects. 
By lh« Rrv, 1. 1 ShOfc. .SI A. 

Family Prayer-Book# The. Edited by Rer. Cmoa Ca/bett, 
M.A., and kcT b. Ma/tiA. lii'r iCa. i 

Bible# Tbe Pew. Clulh* red cdi^et. rrmch cnotr<co. red 
ed^et, ou : French tiwvoeco. gOt edgei. yv ; Pef^an calf. (Ot eders 
ys ul; PeraUn ** Vyip." rih edrei. Ri.; 

ReoonCiliaUen. By a Laadtti^ 


|Uj*(rated 


mofe«e. t^rt edgea, St. <*1. 

# and Egg-Cellecting. DyR. Kearton. 


Xia.UaTRATSD BOOKS FOR ’FOBNa 

F.b.t. A Mjivjii* of Flo»«v fly W«lt« Cfi*e- 

D.g’.nS. Jtor'won.l. \v»lier Cr*r»*^ N«» PUtuf* Book. 


;odem)« By G. v. Pocee. M.D. 


. Px 


njnurcd^J^rt^i^io.'' By Ret Benl^mb Wau,^. IHaurited. ^on^bs Of ^gioeerlng. Wi 


D> 


R. J. ComewaD j^*oe%. 
}»v Fmeat Cfi^. 

.Vr 4i/j» _ 

idarlnfi By P- ' . R»matwam< 


« ninured IJuttrl 

MCO 

Bibi ^ ^ 

I tnre And ^Kher 

Ships# S^ors, and the 
JEsoi^Vlfablea lUutmiel thf^ifh ut i 

±4UieH. iClrth. g\U edtfet 

The Tales ef the SUrty 

irDd«r BbFbrd'. Bbba.r. ^ H<^ry 
• King’s Command. A 8to 

tlogf B| ]imr% Jlumley. 

**F5f..2r »> "f "'ll-Tlole-l IU«'»«tk.rn. 

MiSRotjl m<np Book. With nwlr i.o<» Inar»i1nir> , 

-PormWor Chlkli«i ^ „ 

Book. Being Scrlprure StoHet ih Plctiire«. ^ 

^^iSldSob. Dr 0^.e Pitch. Il^ttr.t«l, 
VnlAWArSo Hr T. hto\v Hlu*tpalrr1 

StjS»Tr*3 

WlMAdvontoro. to WUd Pl^.t » IV-k »» 

roik.. Tb. 

IL"oro^;te^toP^.ndw«. 

IV 7 IBuat/ailotkfc EacK iSef aie^ se^ Of * , . 

aamyer^s Tmyels. CJU^A F.JUi^n with Fighiy-eight Eo- 

'"^aTSgt tykerten- CrowD din. doth, g.lt edgev 

XAtUe relks’ Plciure ^taJoIng I<s luuge ncturea, 

with •ccooipaajriiic t««* pHniai k 4*oJd type. 

UiUe Folks. Half Yearly Vol*.^ Each contalAlng rveaily ^ 
“'SclufJa "h. Ifl«* iB^rAs. jt. Cd.^ 

UtUe Folks" Picture OoUery# with iso lUuauati^ 

A Dessn Md one | or# The 8m and Girts ef PeUy’s 

^ ^ Ma^ U Vfiot. Full of niuMraUoaa. 


Birds’ Nests# Eggs 

U uh CologpMTuie^. 

St* Cuthbert’s Tower. Hr riore&co Wa/dca. Cktsp FJiS.'n. 
IfOndon (Ancient and M 
With I lliu.tr.tit'i 

I Oliver Cromwell I The Mon and his Mission. By 
Wilh ^ j. AlWivin M.r. UitK Steel Pt.^rail. CA#J/ 

American Authors at Home. CMh gilt lop 

ith IJght fiilTpage lUuatntlenc 
reeeef. lUuurateX 

»ughs and wattle Bloom. By D aiacd^naU. 
English wHters* i*nf. Ji. Mo«iry. VoU. J.* 11.* III.. IV., 

At.‘\ V'. I a' lu 

CAfjfi I Free Trade versus Fair Trads. By 51/ T. H Farrer, Bt. 

Cannibals and Convicts. Hy Julian Thomay t**The Vaga¬ 
bond ' I cA#tf/ EdUion. 

Vaccloatlen Vindicated. Dy Jnha C. McVai). M.l> , D.&ll. 

< *m>k. 


lUutinted. 

for Girls. iLluUrated. I VeOT^Book Of Commerce# The» By Kenric E. Munay. 

« eor-Book ef Treatment^ The. A Critical Keriev {t^t Pne- 

tUionera uf Medkme. FiBhNeaf«»f Ubue. 

Life in the Days . Medical and Clinical BConuols# for PracUtlohen and Stu¬ 
dent! of MediUt>e. ^ Lut /4tf firrf #/i etfifluaricn, {See alf 
(S.* 7% U\., Rc 6r|.. >i»td 9\ > 

Kouaehold# Coasell's Book of the. VoK t. ana H. Ilhiurated. 
Gardening# Cassell’s Popular. iDmuated. Coapkte u 

Fcdir VoU. Each. 

Technical Educator# Cassell’s. CoapWu k Poor VoU. 

A'r^ l ach. 

Forging of the Anchor# The. Dy Sir Sanoel Fergosoa, LLIX 
Wichlweniy Oilginal |IJu«tr*tlunk 
Russia. By Sir !>• n>ld Mi<kenik Wallace. M.A 
Field Kattwmllst’s Handbook# The. By iSe Rer. j. c. 

Wood and Tbe-.l* rc WooiL 

Brahma Fowl, The. By l-4*«La Wright, with Ch/oon llatev 


By Thatty 


// 


By Manr 

riKO 

noormisd th/eogb^t Ea. fcaf^4t«, f^l 

Around sod About Old Eng 
luA ^ 

Pswa and OUws 

Bouses 


sad their 


Builder* 


sod Por« it 


Field B^nds 
Fcee __ 

Odd Folks St Hoae. 
Boobies Ueond I#ondon 
Town 


•!e TW fck of lU sbora book! CM aim be bad U imrde 

• erics js <d. 


Star-Land. By si# kohe^rt SuwrU Bail I.UD.. F.RS.. F.R.A.S. 
lOuitratrd. Ctaen Sra 

8t. Paul# Tho Llfo and Work of. By lbs Vsfl* Archdsac«4i 

Fa/ra/, D. D., F.K.S. P^uJar P Jitter, Ck ih. (5/# «//r yv Od., 
i«a. €.1, i$v, viv, £» «.» 

ny Days of CblisUanity. The. By ihs Vea Archdeacon 
Farr\r. D.I>.« l*.K.S> Peful^r Pdtti^. Cloth. |5<r sf#r yv Cd.* 
toa. el* lOt.* 94A.* and £t aa.! 

Lif# Of Onzlste ThO» By the Yen. Avcbdcacoa Farrar, D.D., 
F.K.b. Papular hldu%/'n. Cloth. {Set mhe ya. <mL, io 4. Oil, ici., 

ots.. 74V, s>«4f aavj 

Popo# Tho. and the New Era. Being LcUfnfroiDlhsVatka& 
To lA#, By WuUam T. Mead. 

Irish Leanes# The Work ef the. Ths speech of ihe Rbhi 
iloru Skr ll«ory Ja/Dea. M.F., Ke^l>iog Ui ih« ramell Cum* 

mlvUM> In^lry. 

HMd and Eye Training. By G. Rkki* BSc. Two Vob.. with 
SuiSFA l^ge« of coloured In each VoL Croen ato. Each. 

BIhle Educator# The. Edited by the Vsry Rev. ftiunpOe, 
O.V> IDuuralsd. Cimpkte in Finir Voh. Ckih, each {Sre s//# 

91% and 34K.i . 

Moses and Oeologyi er# The Harmony of tho Bihle 
with Sdonce. B> the Krv. Samuel KIaov ih.D.. F.R.A.S. 
With CIO JUuatrallonv 

Am or Icon Yachts and 

llOAV doth gth* 


with orer aco ULatn- 


5' 

corn'd. 
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SliAkspordt Tli« Leopold* 

ana 7 S od. • 

Caseeira Pocket Guide to Surope# 

Lc.^^ her. 

Dog Storiee &ad Dog Lore. By CoU Thonus W. Kook. 
TeehAical Cducetor^ Ceotell'S. Complete in Four Vols. 

{See also s^« 34^., and 3 (V Od.l 

CobdoOf Riehardp The PoUiloaX WrltiuffS oL 
Co*opermttoD in Land TUlagre. By M. A. 

Qstrich Farming iu South Africa* 

Ladles* Physlei&iip The* Bye London PhysieUn. 

Medical and Clinical ManuaXa. A Lut post/rt$ on appii- 

canon, {See also 5s, 6d.. 6s 6d., and 9s) 


EDUCATIOHAL* 

Medical and Clinical Manuals* A Listpattjru on appii- 

e.itiCH, {See also 5'.,, 0s» 8^ Od.. au 4 

Practical electricity* By Prof. W. E. Ayrtoa lUu&iratcd. 
Eleetrleltyp The AffO of* From Amber Soul to Telephone. By 
Park Bcnpmin. Ph. D. 

German Dlcttona^p CasseU*a NEW* In Two rjrts. 

Ucrmen*£nglidi nn«l l**n>'U'.h UcnnAM. Cloth. {See alto et^.) 

Shorter finallsh Poems* Tty Prof. Hemy Morlry. Popular 
Lditupu iSee als.* sis Oil. and irs Cd.) 

Flffure painting: in Water* Col ours* with Siiiecn Coloured 
J'Utes Wuti lli>tlu(.Uuiis bv (he Artists. 

Enaliah Literaturop A First Skotch of. 

Alerlcy. Pet tsed and / n/ari;eJ p.d$/i.'’>. 

Alyebrap Manual of* lly Calbroiih end H:kiigbtoa 

EnffUsh Literature* Library of* By Piofeiior Henry 
Mi'tlcy. With JIluitr^tivnK (Kkcn Trom Original MSS. Pe^pular 
kdtiu'H. VoL I.: SHORTER LXGLJSX POEMS. VoL 9 .: iLLl'S- 
TRATION'S OP ENCLtSIt KELICION. VoL ill.: ENGLISH PLAVK. 
Vol IV.: SHORTER WORKS OS ENGLISH PROSE. Vol V. : 
SKETCHES OP LONGER WORKS IN ENGLISH VERSE AND 
PROSa Each. (Srr also its. 6d. and 19L 6d.> 


By Pi of. Henry 


Orations and After-Dinner Speeches* By the Hon. 
Chaunccy M. DepcM. With P>titrait. 

New Eealand of To*Day« By EdMord Wakefield. With nu< 
merolis ILustraiions. 

Shaftesburyi the Seventh Earl ef* K* 0 *p The Life 
and Weric of. Uy Edwin Hi>dder. In One Volume* cloili. With 
t JUuatratloru {See alto 

Henry ftichard* M.P. A Biography. By Charle$ Miall. 

Rossetti* Osknte Gabriel* as Deslyner and Writer* 

Notes by William Mich.icl Kouctu. 

Fresh^water Fishes of Europe* The* By Prof. H. 0 . 

Seeley. F.K.a With ai4 Illusirations, 

France as It Is* By Andr^ Leboo and Paul Pelet. With Three 

Meiri. Crown 6vo, cluth. 

Health at SoheoL By Clement Dukes. M.D.. ES. 

The Chess Prebtsmi Teit-Book with Hlustmiions. Containing 
400 Pusitioos selected from the Works af C. PUnck and others. 

BledlcsUi Kandboolc of Life Assurance* By 1. E* Pollock, 
M.L>,and I.ChUholm. 

Christmas in the Olden Time* By sir Walter Scott With 

Illustrations ezRuIslteiy reproduced. 

Cookery* Cassell's IMetlonary ef* with Coloured FUtes 
and numerous Engravlogt. CooUJolog about 9.000 Keclpea {Sto 
alto tea fid.} 

Domestic DIotlonary* Cassell's* Illustrated. t.aSo pagea 

Royal 8vo. doth. (Sts alto loa 

Subleets of Bodal Welfare* ^ the Rt Horn Sir Lyon Play* 
Wr, M.P., K.C.B.. LL.D., F.R.S, OownPro. ' ^ 

Christopher Columbus* The Xdfe and Veyaires of* 

By Washington Irving. Ihreo Volumea The set. 

Ballads* Illustrated British* With OrlgUul lllustrailuna 
1 wo Vola Haoh. {Seo alto isai 

Work* An illustrated Magaitne of Practice and Theory fv all Work* 
men. Professional and Amateur. First Yearty Volume. 

Saturday Journal* Cassell's* Yearly Volume, illustrated 

Cities of the Werld* illustrated throughout with fine lUustratloas 
and Portralta Complete In Four V'ola Each. 

Peoples ef the World* The* By Dr. Robert Brown. lDus< 
iruted SLi Vola EacK 

Coratrtes ef the World* The* By Robert Brown. Ft. A.. Ph.D.. 
P. LS. F.R.G.S. Complete in Six Vola.. with 790 lUustrationa. 
Each. (See aito ^7% fid.l 

Serai 


Sunday Scrap Book* Cloth, gilt edges (Sot also 5a.) 

History Sermp Book* OothgilL iSosaljo<%.t 
Our Own Count)^* Complete In Six Vola. With noo Orfcrinal 
Illustrations In each vol Eatfu 

Ensl^ Utmture, DlcUoaary oL By W. DaTenpett 
Adarox Cloth. loe. Od.t 

ShakMsre* The Leopold* RoxburgK (Set also ^ fid. 

Sea* net its SUxHnsr Story ef Adventure* FerlL 
AAd Heroism* By F. Ultyinper. Four VoU., wliha^Orlgl^ 
lllustratlonx 7a. fid. each. (Jr/ atto sp.) 

Wortd of WonderSiThep Two Vob. Illustnted. Each. 
World of Wit and Humour* The* with about 400 IQuitn. 
cionx I Set alto sox fid. t 

COBCU*. B, P,or. E. r«rc«Tml 
WHghL M.A. Illustrated. (Paxknrvk, icx fid. I 
Inseet Variety* By A. H. Swlnton. CAeap Editicn. 

RSUOIOVS* 

Volume* The* Containing upwards ot teo OrCgtnal 
Conirlbudonx With about aoo Engravlngx ^ 

Fairar'S Life ef Christ* Popular Edition. Ooih, gUt edg^ 
fJ/re^e^, lox fid., 15X, six, a4X. aud fisx) ** 

®L ChrtotUnltr. £<HtUH. 

Cloth, gut Mgex (Set also fix, lox fid., ssx. »4X, and sax) 

Work or Bt.mtvl. P»fH/ar S 4 iti»H. 
Uoth^gtlt^gex <J//elr/ fix, lox fid., icx.ois., afix, and aax) 
BilSe meUofld»* CssseU'a with n^ily ooe lUuttntloiu. 
(J//«fr«sexfid.| 

*<8aBteTi» ItsOritlB, HUtory, and Pr***nt OMl. 

Arehd«ueoa 

fietsey, D.C.L. fi/th Edttton. 


Ohild^s Life Of Christ* The* With aboot aoo Original IDus^ 

(rationx Cloth. (See aiso toi. and 
ChiX^'m Bible, ctuap FdUten. Illustrated. Cloth. iSet alto icx fid.) 

Bunyan’s Piltrlm’s Pr ogres a illustrated. 


Mamaye Rlny* The, By William LanddU. D.D. French 
morocco. iSte .uia ex fid.) 

Medical and Clinical Manuals, A tut pott/ret on apptu 

eae%oH. {^alto 5X, fix, 7X 6d.. and 


Conquests of the Cross, Edited by Edwin Hckldcr. Vol I. 
Adventure, The World of* Fully illustrated. 

Queen Vletoiis* The Life and Times of* Complete in 

T**r»\V*l'. lUij^tmted. Each. 

Our Earth and Its Story* By Dr. Robert Brown. F LS. 
Compicfe in ) \ v>lx With Coloured Plates and numerous Wood En* 
gravtngx Each 

German Dictionary* Cassell's NEW* Kalf-morocco. (See 
also2^ fid.) 

Gleam n ye from Popular Authors* Complete In Two Voh 

\\ ith Original Illustr.-itions by the best artlstx Each. 

Naturm History. GasseU's New. Edited by Prof. P. 

Martin Duncan. M.D., F.K.S, Complete in Six Volx IDustmtcd 
throughout Extra crown 4tx Each. 

Universal History* CasseO's lllustrmted* Vol I.. Early 
.and Greek History. VoL IJ., The Roman Period. VoL III.. 1 be 
Middle Agex Vol. IV., Modem History. With lUustrationx each 
Enyland* CmseU's XUustrated History of* With about 
a.ooo lUustrationx Complete In I en Volx Anv and Ptvised Edutoft. 
VoK I , n.,andlU. Each. 

ProtAstanUsm* The History of. By the Rev. J. A. Wyllx 

LLD. 1 hrec N’oliC WithOou JUustmtionx Each. 

United States, History of the (CasseU'sL Coopleie In 

] htit* \ olx About 600 Jllustrationv. Each. 




Mas^ 

iginal X 


" Volume* GasseU’s* With upwards 

of 33> Original Xontributior)x and about IllusUatlonx 

Brimh B*tUoa on iMXd and Som. Truce VoU. With 
about fioo Engravings. Each. {Stealtc^n.i 

Battles* Recent British* ilhntnted. (Stt alto tax) 

Franco-German War* CassoU's History of the* Com* 
pJetc in Two Volx Containing 500 lUustrationx uach. 

Russo-Turkish War* CasssU's History oL With tboui 
ya lUustrationx 1 wo VoU Each. {Set also i$x) 

London* Old and New* Complete lo Six Volx Each containing 
about 900 lllu»tratJonx Each. (Sttalto jC^t 

Edlphurffh* CasseU's Old and New* Complete la Three 

\ olx Vviih fioo Original lUustrationx Each. 

London, Greater* Complete In Two Volx By Edward Wolford. 
NV ith about 400 Original lUustrationx Each. 

Science for AIL Ktvised kdiHom. Complete in Five Volx Each 
i.on(ainlng about 350 Illustrations and Dlagroxux Frorhi 

Medical and Clinical Manuals, A tut pott/rot on apptA 

eaitoH, iStt alto 5s., fix, 7s. 6d.. oW Sx 6d.l 


School Registers* {For dtreription set ix 4d.) 

Battles* Recent BrtUsh* Library Edition. (Sttalso^) 


Life of the Rev* J* G. Wood* The* By the Rer. Theodore 
Wood. 

Truth about* By W. T. Stead Demy five, cloth. 

— S Life of Christ* Popular EdUiofu Persian morocco. 
tJ/ra/refix, yx fid., 15X. aix, 14X1 and^a^) 

fray's Life ud Work of St* PauL Popular BdiHotu 
reroiaa morocco. (Jer alto fix, 7s. fid., isx. aix, e4x, and 4^} 

Fanr^s Barly Days of Christianity* Popular Eduiopu 

Persian morocco. {Set alto fix. yx fid. 15X, 24X, and 43x) 

Child’s Life of Christ* The* With about aoo Original lUus* 
trations and Six Coloured ratex Clolh, gtit odges. (Stt also n. fid 

and 9iM ' 

Child's Bible* AViu Edition, With aoo lUuslntlons end Six 
Coloured PUtex Goih. gilt edgex {Set alto jg fid) 

Domestic Dictionary* Tho* Roxburgh. {Stt alto yx fid.) 

Qook*i7, OaM*U’* PleUonarF of. IQustntwl throughout 
Roxburgh. {See alto yx fid.) * 

BIMe DtcUonary* CasseU's* CAtap Bduton. Ooe VoL 

Roxburgh. {Su also yx fid.) 

Arehitectoral Drawtny* By Phenfi Splen. JUustnted 

le^opmdlc DtcUonaxy* The* A New end Original Work 
pi Koferenee to all tl>e Words in the English l^guore. Comnlein 
(n Fourteen Division^ Volx Each. (Jrv alto atx and 05x1 ^ 

Bismarck* Prince t on Historical Biography, By Cbartei Leva 
M.A. CA^A Bdtiion. 

SncU^^Hlstory* The Dieiioastry of* CAoaP Bdittam,. {Soo 

EnsUsh Literature* Dietlenary oL Roxburgh 

World of Wit and Rumour* The* with about 400 ihusm* 
lioQx doth, gilt edgex {Sot also yx fid.) 

Arablu Nij^UBotertAlamentStThe* With lUustrarions 
by Gustave Dorfi. and other welldcnown Artktx Now BdMon, 

S*f*®,V* 0 «ttel**. By Prof. E. PMcm) 

Wright, M.A. Ilwtrat^ Roxburgh (J/vriieyx fid) 

Poulte* The Illustrated Book OL ByUwkWtkbt 'iVlth 

“•ssr ■“™- 


v**}" Vojfm.-Ea 3 is”S »5 

VoL lV.-a«tM Work, In fenglittf VoL 

lnPto«e»nil\e«o. Endw (TMab.Ts. «L, t«, *L, Ski 





CasteU t Cem/any, Limited, Ludio/t HOI, Undon; Paru, JOm Yer* and Mdtxmrm, 
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16/- 


18/- 


20/ 


21 /. 


«'Chrt.tondoa», The, from CImAbu* 

*■ “f'"' T* . W.ih Forty 

ChLTden riowera, ramUlar. c. .np-rr^ in F..« i erty 

-I .. '[! ' •-mJI-v I N ». ..r m-tKCA 

x_A**xt 

O.rar'elc la »• -ur Scri^.. J;, W 
ai>aj,j,aX U.»I»| rt> I'gljfotf* csiuk itr |Uu 

^ u r^mUlAT* «n Hi»f S^nei. |U 1* I* 

..“L'*' ^ ^ *'*”> luUivi^c ruto la 

vM;h. 4ft 1 In*. EicJi 

Po«mft, Sbort^r CttgUaH* Dy lUriry M.irley With 

CofiUsb History^ DtcUozutry of« K -it oifU. i>rr icw <kJ.i 
H^ presootaUve PoomA of Uvlns Pool*, 

**^*T^^'* of Chrlttt Tho, f>pH.^r bsmu^. Tr«c<>l/. 

li/r a.j,' fts., ?v xl. »ax u\, .*fs , ?*v., mni 4»n.» 

PiLrmi^* Ufa iLcd Work of SU PauL r./ui^r 

I r^T-riif, t trt., frii, 51^ . , 4 ^. 4 ,, f 

rairar'o Carl^ Dars of CbrUtlaAlty* P pui^r Edu^n. 

I *'€ cUl- tbi, e,!.. ,^v, 4 ^ > 

Magaaiaa of Art, Tho* v^ii. ir. in. ta^h. kUmaIs- 

tC'k J*. /.•»*. < 

Our Homos, and How to Make Tkom Hoaltky. with 

JiJUbtfAlWV lir/tf',.' !:.*.► ^ 

CusoU^s CoDcUo CycJopmdia. With ecu JUu&mtions. A 
Cydop^OU ia On« VuIudm. «#.'/ m- .» 

Skbtchl&ir from N&tur« Is Wat«r Cblonr*. By Aireo 

Pcftlcy. With in Cht mi-l.jtL .|pap:.y. 

ShiLltsporo. Tbo Royal. C< mukte la thr<^> W.u With Ste«J 

I'liic. Afiti W^xi l.ri|^*i4vu»^ t»-i. k 

CaisoU^o Pictorial Scrap Book. Cer.t;JuLAK MtU 7 ^ 

fUg C/a*kr| |Orj.«. si^l 

British Ballads* Wjth lUustrsdo&k c^meWte in T«o vpu. 

CJ -th. r.Vrr aJs.» 7 %. /.I) 

India* Cassell's History of. By J^ao Crane Wiih About r^t 

lll:j ,’rjr* ft- Two \*olx irj 

Russo«Turkish War, OassoU's History of tbo. inia* 
tratrJ. l.it^r^ry an lin^ In Oft« \\>L iS/t 

Stock Escchanyo Yoar-Book* Tho. By rhonu^ Sklnn<>r 


CasseU's Kinlatore. C'-tD^lrte In tj VoH. 

Ii. •“ c <.A' U -•/ aj4 .' li. anf t: ♦ 

MochaiUcs, The Proctiesa Dfetionary of. C<'>>t4tr,mc 

.'.JO '•f NUchlo-sf) i- rjt \ . . ) . 

RBZ.10100S WORKS. 

Dictionary of RoUbIob. The. bj it.s kc' Wth^m TV-.h*®. 

IM ' Ci\>th i ^e > i'‘ I 

Tarrar's X.tfo of Christ* Tho. Ii if t* I dhj n •iih 


21/- 

cont'd. 


'■•i . i<e. -4<, At\ \ 


MaaaslBe of Art* Tbo. iciriy Vnt with o LtJoftc^ Ph< 
ifT>'^rcs. Jfu, 4nd S«*er4J Jluidrcd LAfn«in^’s. Ct« fh ^iit. ^rilt 
{Set sis* t 5 v and »rs.> 

Cora and Cattlo Produeins Districts of Franco. Tho. 

Oy Oih^^o Klchir^lv^n. TUj%t/4t«l. LU>Ul 

XtfOBSfelloWs PooUeal Works* iCiaBitcd throughout, {^ist 

jLy 

Tho tPoman'S World. Yearly VoJuiuc. thiuu^b^t 

with hlgh<i4^^ W<.«r>J lingfA^lriirV 

Bnalish Sanitary Institutions. Uy Str john Sin^jn. K.C.B.. 
r.K.b.« (oiuMiy th« McJ<C 4 { uAvcf vl Her Ma)eU>*» IViry CooocU. 

CassoU's OoDcise OyclopiDdla* k^sburgh. xFtr dt4ir»pi\tt% 

*H ise) 

PlCtttrasauo Curopo. PtpuUr Eduun. Ccroplcte in rUe Vole 
\S iih Tu/tecn «s>|ui*.lie hre^ Htff^ and rJuocf.4i\ oiiglnAj \\<^ 
Lngrarlogw UacK (Ste s/i<s tie Ol. £^ 1 , £yx iov« snd£^ 1 ^) 

Family Prayer Book* Tho. Edited ty Kev. Casoa CAtiiete 

M \ , 404 Ke*. S N| inL'u M« ro<co. A/tt 5 ».| 

Our Homes, and How to Stake Thom Healthy, koi- 
t»urgh. [Susltfiis^i 

Cassell*s Household Ouldo. with ouaeiuu^ lUuu/«tii>n( «a4 

Colourvi flitrv Srw sni f Mesp Edtdun, coapkie in Fvur Vok, 
£kth« £t <ho Mt {5u sit* £t «<t) 

Mattual Kistery Wall Sheets. s«t of Ten ruio. un* 
tseunred. 

Professional Criminals of Amsricsu Dy T. Bymcv with 
fhotur^^P^ No<.able Crtffiiftnik 

CelehrlUos Of the GOBtury. Bcioea Di/iCftoniry of the Men 4 o.J 
Waoxo of the Moetecoth Centu/y. Edit«*i by Uoyd C. S^Aden. 
Cloth. iStt sit* »sv I 

TkackeraFt Charaotor Sketches from* sii n«» 4 fid 

0r1glA4J Onviogt bf Frcdcrkk Uarrurd, rrproducod In Hioto* 


r*rr&r>. ti/e Work of SU PaoJU Jlli ^tratbo 

LLi I \ a.J* c... 7 %, Ui. l.-x 4*1. iS^^AKd *4v< 

^^^Teslamoot Commentary for Unslish Readers* 

^e. » ‘l***-* ;>>• «A« Ke%. t.. J f.Ji ott. uT>. L fj llibi'p 
, Oloocc.'er ^4 llriNi. >. Fi^cXcK J.'.ti. ^ 

' Testament Cemmontary. EtiteJ hr C I V.nt.'w 

1 * ^ . ^-‘V * * 01*5k? .-.r. 1 L Throe VcK 1 ich. 

, HJ? ®* Cbrut, Tbo. wi,h .bout .- icui- 

I 4 tCl’h ^^. 1 . |.'Ji «*•;.:«. an* '.t i-<. '>t> 

Bible educator, The* L iicc-J by OeAn llu^.ftre. 0,1) Com- 
l>.e.c In T WT* \ n.'/i? i 4 ^ oo./ 

Holy tAnd and tho Bible* The. By tb< Rct. Cunwr^rhao 

Barly Days of Christianity* Tho. By the Yen. Ardiieicoo 
I an If. !• I). I- K :>. txv V.:*.. acin* ►. ij>r/ .i..,? u., n-cd.. 

lOx <*4.. 15 ^. »•> 

Life Of tmxlsiu The* By the VttL Archlc^c n Firrv. O. D. 
h K.h. I «o Sok,, doOi. (5e< Ai:s t*.. rv Cd . 1 w. cd. lOw, 31 w, 

I Farrar'S Ufe and Work of St* FauL Lxirsty 

I ^n VCU. ^fvth. i'/esLe <♦.. 7 ^ <*!.. , 54 ., .t\ . snd 47 ^) 

Bible Educator* The. l J<teJ by Ocna I'lusptrc* C«^iBDktc In 
Technl^ Cdocator* Cassell's* Cesf kte in l•^.ur v<k.. doth 

«//* 5J.. e*v. »l .s I 

pfB^e BaahklrtseS* The Journal ot TrgjuUted irem the 
I leach by M4(lakl« Ji.ihl, T«v \uU. 

En^ciopcodlc Dictionary* Tho* Se.cn rvrutle DiwvioasJ 

\ • >^. fuir tu^viA, t;.»clb o2.^ i.v tiL s^ ii>J 

Colobritlos of tho Contury. Being a Oktionafv cf xh€ Men end 

n<.o.cft rf the ^lx.ct.<otl» Cenfyi). tOued by lJo>4 C. handerv 

K«*ibufgh. <,&•/uoj* ^14 f ’ 

RoUarloo* Tho. By Ue ke». WiUuci Denham. 

I» P IWibafth. 1,4^/a.vo .•e>w I 

^ ^ x-andscapo Patntlns in OUa 

0> A. J Ur4<e. U itii Nine Heprwdg^Uoa* in Cvluuf. «A<j *■■■»,....... 

e&4fT)|<.e\ engV'.ved <10 \\ 

Z>bT*lelAn. Th*. AVw a,.J RmtU l-Juuu. Hiir- 

cr* r««<x Ie.f.* 3 iw ) 

J^j *^Btlirtos story of Adventure* Peru* 
Holism. By J-. T\ h)nii<r. Lx^rsry t\iuS%nj[. u , 

Cji I ^ o \ « I'ite Aiss 7*^ i»\.\ * 

Health* Tho Beek of. iStt sijt 9 %^ \ 

*Hf‘**^. Sh®*U. T«» S«l.Jc,:m Si.-. M ty 

y^UKhev M^r-juiCsL iio.»7V c,t> 


24/. 


25^ 


Tb« History of. By (to Kc. J A. WjI.e. 
.c'^ > toDUlfting ut>mkj<U of eco Origind lUuiUeUoR*. Thfee Vvl*. 


jSeesh*_^^ • ---- 

British tetUos on {.and and Sea* Thtee VoU OvU*. 

«* tho. Dy th« Utc EdttiuoJ OUj«f. 
CAouinmg ijtxt Illu»tf 4 ti^ni And Ma^v {St* sis* t 

Edlnbarah* Old and New* Comi^ete in Thjce Vvb. tSu sJu 

^ e.1,/ yo'te I 


27/- 


Geespeareaa Scenes and Characters By A. luvetuo. 
With cnrrmvliirv 

idem Prlntlns SCachlnorv and X#etterpr#ss 


VTliA I.IWr«*WUB^ 

Modem Prlntlns Machinery and X#etterpr#ss 

Mr B. ). I*. WikwA «o<J I^AjgLu (key. jUu*tf..*/il 

Memorials ef the Craft of Suraory to Bnalaad* 

lUueOsfOd By John Flint 

XMskeas* Ohameter Sketches from* Fine $«cof>4, aa4 
Tiijjii firttn Dy l*f«<le/g k tiarnAri FawH c^nulnlag 5ki Iteicv 
D^ted ee t»dU Mper. In TorUoliA. b 4 ch. 

AbMya mnd Ohuebo* of g ng l * n d and WslI**, Tb*. 

Dvft^pH^a HUtprie*!. MiciorlJ. 

psi^^g^^ae ef Aprt* vuii. v., vr.> vii.« dtid tx. wmi eimui 

HkiUrallons Ii4ch. {Susiit csx. ite.. snJ y^.! 

CfliM^epmdie Diotlenary* ^he. &«tcn DvuUe DirUiofuJ 


S*^**'*- 1 — 00 

Bnoy^epmdie Diotlenary* The. &«tcn DvuUe DirUiofuJ 

^k* lulf-mococco. 1 sit* loc Cd. and 

Cassell'e ricterlal S cra p Book* Cunujnins nzstiy r,ooo 

IduUf Boon iSd*sis* 

FarmiaS* Dy Stoi, Sboldoa With Twenty‘Ito Coloured 


rietSS SiiWT 4 bM» 

nower Oaraea# Pajcten's* Cmo^i# in Three Vek >Yiib 
Thirtycit Cokwsd rUtcN CEsth. fUch. 

FAreSd Baroaeaa I Chelr Forta* HAUr« end Cttlhiic. Dy Jemee 
Dfitten. F.Ua* With Thirty Coloured FUU^ 

Health* The Heek ef. 

Family The. A Modern MiAual of DomAtk 

>f ediciM. Ain* EmstJ EdUisA, {See si** r^v) 

Paradise Dost* lOueueled with Kullp»g« Dreeisr* 


Mutea'e Paradise 1 

by Guiuve OotL 

Dante'S Pursaierte i 

tretiooe by Cvttsre iharC 


erle and Paradise* With mignllrrm lliu^ 
e UorC 

I* With FuU'psge ISeet/eilcm by Cuinrs Dora 


VoU IV..X..MdX«. Eajh. 

rdlotou.^ Old *ad N.W, Complete lo Three Vok, library 

_ b inding. XSft s/i*^ AHd 7 -v 1 ' 

Proteslnntism* The History of. Library Edition. iFn 

® . 1 ^ *-“a aad Sea* With about «eo IDootra. 

«• iJI'firy Ldlri.>ft. TLree V Jv iSfts/tJ94.X 

•* E<l»'*ad OW«f. 

Library bdlUon. Three Vuk 

Wl^e, must^t.^ HistOTT 0». By EmU Neuauno. liiUted 
by the Me <> b ir F. A. (.ofe Og^eky. Bart. Iduitraied. Two Vok 

***?Vs*’i??A ®>'*!'•'- su»tD fuu. I.La. 

r.K-h., t .K.A.S. Koy«J Aitroftanier of lreUn«l With bioteen 
^perau Hatea printed by Chrofuo Uthogt«^y. end Ninety Woud 
Lngrarinjfv Demy fro, 5 ^ pog^ * 

Pl«tar.la<B* Sorop.. Pf/Ulmr ESUun. Two Vob. In One, 
loimingihe Bn(«\h iJcv Oi* uIj* it»., £ti, ie»., snJ jCij toA 

.T^? 5®®** ®'* Br W right W.ib Fifty ColMued 
IT»t*w Uoih kUi. lA/y ./<» im. *1. 4 JV) 

l.y l^wb VVilKtat. Wuli l-ifiy life like CoJouied PUlck ./<« 

Toel^^ Bdaeator, CkssoD’.. Compkt* In Two VoL.. 

Bousabold Ould., Tho. In Two Vok.. (Sn aht ao*l 

Blblo, OassoU'a ZUostmtod. LMthe/. wlit> comen. 

V^'dalk Cokiifed PUice. end numrCHB Wood EngfaviArs iJa 


30/- 


31/6 


36/- 


Ctitdt S Cempdtty, Limited, Ludiutt Pill, London / />nnf, Lieut York and Mettourue, 
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36/- 


37/6 


42/- 


46/- 


60/- 

60/- 


the Seventh s«trl of, K.O., Tbo XJfe 

CtQCl WorK Of« 1 I> With PortrAit^. Ihrct VVlv 

(^ee A/to ^ 6 * 1 .) 

▼ovtti'o KUtory of the Unltea States, The, } rom iw 

r)i><overy o 1 Amrrjw-i hy tlie N -fthmcn to the I'tocni I i«ir. Ity 
Hd«'ar<l S- Ellis. With ^cviral IluhJ^cil lUgsIfitioiiv r*«ur Wls. 


By Robcft Uio^i. 

i^tArary Ptn liu^. 


M 


CountrleB of the World, The, 

1*h.D., r.[..S.. r.R O.S. I hrcc V'ols. 

d<\cr\p!icn. iti ^ <i*i.» 

Our Own Country, Three V*>l4, Library i/tftdtnic- yPof dt 

*cr\pt%an, $ft J%. 6*1 i 


Cathedral Churehee of Eaflaad and Wateo, 

4V Lt^e, lJ«cfjplire. Historical.Tv»orial 

Rivers of <Zreat Biitelo, Tbe t Dc'>cnp(ise. Hist'tir.tl. Hk* 
t?ri.iL kJV hHS cf THl£ EAST COAST. ill* numerous 
finished KoyaJ 4*0. »Uh Cichlnu .is 

It^YmX River, The t The Thames from Source to Sea* 

Hlih Drscnpiive I ext l*y T/of. Uouncy, h.k s.. \k., sU'l ,1 Senes of 
bcautIM £n 4 *ravMi(r^ from Original With Eiclaui* for 

Froniispk-cc. 

Dore Oallery, ne* Pctular Editu^n. With 250 lUustralioiu by 
Ousa?c Oore. Cloth xilt, l<\clJed bvard>. 

Esypt I DeBoripUv0| Historical, and Plcturesoue, 

Pi'puittr EdUtoff. Hy Vr f. O, Ebefs. TrJll^l.«t*^l by CJ II< )I. 
with Notes by Samgd Dirsh, LUD., D.C.U. J .S.A. a VoU Wirl» 
about 800 Ori|pn\l Enj^tavinj^s (.W a/to 450 

Picturesque America, Complete in Four with Forty 

ei|<ht Eir)uisli« Steel Rites .ind about A^o Origin i 1 U<hkJ £nt*rjuii|:v 
Each. 

The Idfe of Christ* By the Vcn. Archdc-iCMU I .irm, D.D. T»u 
VoU. tnorocco. ^leo a., :s. 6«T, los. 6d., 15s.. sis., and sas.) 

Paul, The Idle and Eforlc of. By the Vvn. Arohde.icoo 

Farrar. L%f>rary kdut. n, rnofoc*. * lllu^/raitJ EdtU.'n, morocco. 
\Stt^l 9 6 s.» yi. 6 d.. 105 . 0(1., 1^^. And 31s. 1 

Farrar’S Early Pays of Christianity, Library Ldi’/icn, 
fwoVoU. Morocc»\ {Se< also tr^, oi.. 10$. ( 0 .. 15$.. dn./;4v| 

Poetry, Ths Book of* liy UnU Wr^ht. Wkh FlBy Coloured 
Fortralts. haif-morocco. (See also tc-s. 6d. and tis. M. 1 

Piseoas, The Book of* By R. Fulton. With T^entT Coloured 

rUtes, balf motocco, {ire a/to tcs. 6d. and 315. 6rt.) 

Popular Educator, The* in Three Double Voh, hilf-calf. 

i.Srr d 4 r^ 5s.I 


liOBCfaUow’s Poetical Works, /fnr Art F.duicn. Magnlft- 
fcritly lUustraied ihffMj^jhout Riih Oni^inal Enjfrarinjrv Handsomely 
Ixjond in doth eih'cs. <Ar< o/s * 

Shakespeare, Royal Quarto* Edited by Charles and 

Cow den CLirke. and entainin^ at>out 6 *c lUustra lions by 11 . 
Sebtu^ 1 hre« VoU.. pit (Stt also 

PletUroSQUe Canada* A l>e]inA.ition by Ten and fend of ^ 
the Features of lr>tore5t in the Dominion of Canada, from its 
Discovery Co the Present Day- With about 600 Orlfinal Illustrations 
Complete in Two Volumes. K lOi. 


Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated ramlly* Morocco autiiiue. 

\Also <'»v i« /tathtr^ a>ut ;s‘C Ar*/ » 

The Intern ational Shakespeare, idi/On dt /uxt. {See 

a/so /*5 $5.1 

** King &0Qry IV.'* IUustrate*! by Herr Eduard Grllunef. 
"As Tou hike It** Illustrated by Mons. Emile DayarA 
/‘o/ismfs inpteparaSitni 

"Othello." Illustrated by Frank Dicksee. A.R.A. 

" Kins Henry VXII." IllustMtcd by Sir James Linlon, r.R.t. 
"Twelfth NiKht." lUustraicd ly G. H. Bouehton. A.R.A. 


Etchinai Its Technical Processes* with Remarks on 
CoUeciions and Collectlnir, by S. K. Koehler. WitJi 

I lnxt> buU'jM^c PLites by Old Mt>\ Sb dvrn Etchers, and numerous 
rcpri*<ln<* lions 111 the I ext. 


How Testament Commentary, The* Edited by Bishop 
I'.llicott. 1 hree \ oK in h.ilf morocco. \Ste at to 3m) 


Enalaadp Cassell's History of* With e.oco Illustrations. 
l.itrary Edstsau. I err Volv tier aiso 9s.) 


®*7*^*.' Hl*t*ricml, *&d Plcturetqu*. 

Vot I By Prof, o. Ebers. Tr.^nshied by CUr.i BeJI. with N<*te> by 
Mmuel Birch. LL-D. W'ith the Oripnal .M.sgnlficcnt IUu»if.nion*. 
Cloth LdlL (VoL II., £3 6d.) Of ihe TwoVoIs. In cardboard 

box,^i 7 «. 6 d. 

The Book of the* By Samuel Sidney. With TRenty 
eirhi Pac simile Coloured Plates. Enlarzed Eduson. Half oorocco. 
iitota, \5s.i 

Cate*BlrdSp The niustrated Book of. 

Ililf moroeco. \ her deteriftton see 15^1 

OOf. niu,tnt*« Book of thO. By ^•c,o Sha*, aA. With 
Twcnty-elv’ht Coloure*! I'hfcs. t.Seea/,o 

Bible, OaMoU'* niu*trat«d r&mU,. Tcudh.wu>t. 

Leather, ^^It edj*es. lAer a/so j<je. and 7<<v ^ 


EacUsh Uterature, Elbnsry of* The Set of Fire VoU., 
half niorocco- iArru/r.> 7$. M.. irs. OiL.tfmf les. 6d.) 

^^Romeoand Juliet.” Illustrated by Fr.rnk Dicksee. A.R.A. 

i'f •‘The Intcrnaiiorwl Shakespeare." This VoL 


Furtnln^ a Volume 


was or in ally published at £y 10^, but on account of Ihe powing 
scarcity of copies was raised in pfice to jCs ss. xSee alto 705.1 


London. Old nad New. Camfi/ete in Air IVr. 
r,9eo Illustrations Library PMHoh. {See a/so os.! 


Wiih about 


Bhakespeare, Cassell’s Quarto. htorocco. {For descri/^ 
{ton, see £\ e^.| 

Old Testameot CommentsuTs The* Edited by DUhop 
Lllicott. F’hc VoK in h.iibmorocco. *Set atio 


British PossU Reptiles, A History of. By Sir Rkh.tr<l 
tivm, K.C.U.i I'.K.S., With aos I'Utu.^ Complete in Four 
%'utuciies. 


Holy Bible, The* Illustrated by GusUve Dord* Two Vok* best 
{>• •lulled morocco, {A/to irt dothy £%.) 


Picturesque Europe, la^e Paper Edt/ian. Complete In Five 
Volumes Each <ontalnln£ Thirteen exfiubiie Steel hates, from 
iUltrinal Drawings, and nearly aoo OtVinal IIIustralions, with 
d^riptire Letterpress. Royal 410. cloth fUt, £tt j halbmorocco^ 
431 SOS.: morocco silt. 459 tok {See also ids. and^iu 6d.) 


Monthly Serial Publications. 


Adventtire, The World ot 7d. 
Art, Uagasiiie of. Is. 
Blblewomeo and Nursea 2d. 
Bunyan, Caesell'e niustrated. 6d. 
Cabinet Portrait Gallery, The. Is. 
Canaries and Cage-Blrda 6d. 

Cassell's Uagasme. 7d. 

Oatbedrale and Abbeys. 7d. 
Celebrities of the Century. 6d.* 
Conqueats of the Cross. 7d. 

Dog, Book of the. la 
Dord Blbla 3d. (And Weekly, Jd.) 
Dord Gallery, The, 7d. 
Enoyolopndlc Dictionary. Monthly, 
Is. 

England, History of. 7d. 

English Literature, Library of. 6d. 
Family Pbyelolan, Tba 6d.* 
Farrar’s Life and Work of St. PauL 
7d. 


I Farrar’s Life of Christ. 3d. (And 
Weekly. Jd.) 

French Dictionary, Cassell'a 3d. 

I Gleanings from Popular Authors. 
7d. 

Holy Land. The, and The Bible. By 
Rev. CUNNtNGHAM GEIKtE. 7d. 
Household, Book of tba 7d. 

India. History Caasell'a 7d. 

Little Folks. 6d. 

London, Old and Nevr. 7d. 
Longfellow's Poems. 7d. 

UUBio. History of. 7<L 
Old Testament Commentary, Tba* 
Edited by Bishop Ellicott. 7d. 
Peoples of the World. 7d. 
Picturesque America. 2a 6d. 
Picturesque Australasia. 7d. 
Picturesque Mediterranean. 3 b. 6d. 
Popular Educator, Cassell’s NEW. 
6d. 


Poultry, Illustrated Book of. 6d. 
Protestantism, History of. 7d. 
Quiver, The. 6d. 
Ruaso-Turklsb War. 7d. 

SatnrdayJoumal,Cassell's, 

6d. (And Weekly, Id.) 

Science for All. 7d. 

Sea, The. rd [7d. 

Shakespeare, Cassell’s XUnatrated 
Story of the Beavena 7d. 
Universal History. Cassell'a 7d. 
Tnid Flowers, Familiar. 6d. 
Woman’s World. Is. 
Work. 6d« (And Weekly, Id. 
World of Wonders, The. sd. 


Cassell’s Railway Time Tables an 
Tbrough-Bonte Qlance-anlda 
Price 4d. 


yin art /llutlraltdejeci/t tAttt imtiemUd fy am atftritJk. 


L€tt8*8 Diaries and other Time^Savina Publications are now puWished by Cassxu 
& Company, and particulars will be forwarded post free on application to the Publishers, 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgatt Hill, London; Farts, New York and Mtlboumo, 
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